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GEOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE PELOPONNESE 





+ PATRAI: ancient city settlement 
e Loukou: modern city settlement 
* Sanctuaries 


The internal borders of the Peloponnese as depicted on the map are an approximation only, as their precise location 
varied over time. 
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PREFACE 


This volume completes an initiative that started a few years ago as part of the Southern Greece pro- 
gramme of the Institute of Greek and Roman Antiquity at the National Hellenic Research Foundation. 
The objectives of this programme were to publish two volumes that included a complete prosopography 
of individuals living in Peloponnesian cities and bearing Roman names, and to collect in a third, separate 
volume a set of comprehensive studies that offer a commentary on the prosopographical material in the 
two volumes published so far (2001, 2004) and on the literary and archaeological sources. 

The twenty-four contributors to this volume discuss various aspects of the political, social and eco- 
nomic life of the cities during Roman rule, thereby filing a large lacuna in this important period of Greek 
history. They also shed light on the development of Greece’s relationship with Rome and its progressive 
integration into the Roman system. This regional approach to the relationship with central authority 
confirms the wide range of intervention on the part of Rome in the various provinces and its adaptation 
to local conditions. This policy facilitated interaction between Greek and Roman worlds and the values 
which each professed and served. 

Each contribution is preceded by an abstract in English and followed by a selective bibliography of 
the abbreviated titles cited within it. Tables and figures are presented within each text. At the beginning 
of this volume the reader will find a general map of the Peloponnese showing the main sites for each re- 
gion. In order to facilitate the use of the present volume, the editors have reserved the right to standardize 
the system of quotations and abbreviation according to the following rules: the orthography of ancient 
sites follows, as a rule, The Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites, while modern sites are written in 
italics. Ancient literary sources are abbreviated according to The Oxford Classical Dictionary (third ed., 
revised). Journals are cited according to the abbreviations used by Année Philologique, while epigraphic 
collections are abbreviated according to the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. The transcription of 
Greek and Latin texts, where necessary, has also been made according to the Leiden system rules of SEG. 

I should note that this effort would not have been possible without the kind participation of the con- 
tributors in the creation of this volume, and I would like to take this opportunity to thank them warmly 
for the generosity with which they responded to our invitation, the quality of their contributions and 
their excellent sprit of cooperation during the preparation of this volume. Warm thanks are also due to 
Claudia E. Lepenioti, who collaborated with me to achieve the best possible result for this publication, 
and to the Institute’s Director for including it in the Meletemata series. 


PELOPONNESIAN CITIES UNDER ROMAN RULE: THE NEW POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY AND ITS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REPERCUSSIONS 


Athanasios D. Rizakis 


Abstract: The indifference of Rome and the woeful consequences of the civil wars drove the cities of the Peloponnese 
to economic bankruptcy and social despair during the Republican period (146-31 B.C.). Augustus attempted to over- 
turn this situation with emergency administrative measures that ushered in radical changes to the political geography, 
the spatial distribution of the population and of wealth, the existing social hierarchy and the relationship between town 
and country. Roman interventions in the political and social spheres, which were supported by the ruling elites of 
the cities, set the foundations for a new political and economic course, which started to bear fruit during the Flavian 
period. The Romans did not intervene in the religious sphere and left the cities free to organise their traditional re- 
ligious affairs, which underwent a revival in the 2nd c. A.D. They did, however encourage an emperor worship that 
was systematically associated with Greek traditional divinities at cult places and festivals. The Romanisation of the 
upper classes in particular was especially apparent in names, architecture and construction techniques, although its 
effects on institutions, religion and other manifestations of social life were more subtle. The accumulation of public 
and private wealth, peaking in the 2nd c. A.D., meant increasing investment and construction work that gave many 
cities a monumental appearance. This system started to crumble from the mid-3rd c. A.D., and the crisis affected 
not only the cities’ political and economic spheres, but also the values upon which the new religion was to invest. 


The Roman domination that was imposed on the 
Peloponnese after the desperate end of the so- 
called Achaean War (146 B.C.) overturned the po- 
litical, economic and, in part, social balance that 
Rome had itself imposed since the early 2nd c. 
B.C., supporting the expansion of the League 
throughout the peninsula. As is well known, this 
expansion took place even at the expense of the 
most faithful allies (e.g. Sparta, Messene and Elis), 
since Rome judged that this would better serve its 


own expansionist plans in the future (Map 1).! 
With the crushing and dissolution of the League, 
Rome put a definitive end to the political unifica- 
tion of the peninsula, restoring the fragmentary ad- 
ministration shared amongst dozens of small cities 
that had existed before the foundation of the koinon. 

According to the new policy, the fate of each 
city was regulated separately. A section of the 
chora of Corinth and the properties of the resist- 
ance leaders were confiscated.” Cities that had been 





1. Messene’s importance declined, to the benefit of the smaller Messenian cities, which had now gained their au- 
tonomy by joining the Achaean League (see Themelis, infra p. 92 n. 30 and Rizakis forthcoming a esp. ns 14, 22-24 
and 33). On the other hand, Rome did not encourage Sparta’s expansionist plans in Laconia, and it appears that the 
Laconian cities preserved their autonomy (for further developments see infra p. 6 n. 30). On relations between the 
Achaean League and the Romans in this period see the bibliography compiled by A. D. Rizakis in “Ayaikn toto- 
pioypagia: aroñoyiouóç xai MPOOMTIKES TG EPEvvac”, in Rizakis 1991, 54 n. 22. See also H. Nottmeyer, “Römische 
Gebietspolitik im 2. Jhdt. v. Chr. am Beispiel des Achaïschen Koinons”, in C. Schubert, K. Brodersen (eds), Rom 
und der griechische Osten: Festschrift fiir Hatto H. Schmitt zum 65. Geburtstag, Stuttgart 1995, 199-208 and Rizakis 
forthcoming a passim. 

2. The largest section of the chora of Corinth that had been confiscated (Zonar. IX. 1) was ceded to the polis of 
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[ESS Achaia between 210 and 207 B.C. 
Areas acquired by the Achaean League until 194 B.C. 
ES] Areas acquired by the Achaean League until 191 B.C. 


Map 1. The territorial situation in the Peloponnese in 191 B.C. reflecting the expansion of the Achaean League at 
the beginning of the 2nd c. B.C. 
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friendly to Rome, such as Sikyon, Sparta, Messene 
and Epidaurus, were proclaimed free, a status that 
put them at the top of the peninsula’s new political 
and administrative hierarchy? The new organisa- 
tion, however, also favoured certain other cities 
which nonetheless paid tribute, for example, Patrai 
and Argos: the former was perhaps made the cen- 
tre of the reorganised Achaean League and the 
latter of the newly-formed Koinon Argolikon.* The 
upgrading, for example, of Patrai, which was the 
only port of communication with the west after the 
destruction of Corinth,> was done primarily at the 
expense of Aegium, the historical capital of the 
Achaeans, as well as of neighbouring Dyme. This 
city’s feelings of enmity towards Rome, well-known 
from the past, had been violently expressed just a 
year after the destruction of Corinth (144/43 B.C.) 
with an open rebellion, the pitiful result of which 


is described in a unique inscription. Rome showed 
complete indifference for the fate of the remaining 
cities, and systematically undermined their political 
and economic roles. 

Roman rule and the administrative reorganisa- 
tion of the Greek peninsula were not accompanied 
by changes in the economic organisation of the 
cities, and the unification of the Mediterranean 
economy that the Romans had achieved did not — 
with very few exceptions’ — have the favourable 
consequences envisioned by Polybius in the after- 
math of the defeat.’ The defeat of 146 B.C. and its 
dramatic consequences, in combination with Rome’s 
indifference, destabilised the cities that had taken 
an active part in the military conflict.? There were 
many reasons for this. Indemnities, if they existed, 
were not heavy but the stolen booty represented a 
much heavier burden.!° Although it was not stable 





Sicyon (Strab. VIII. 6, 23), whereas the remaining section still appears in 63 B.C. as public land, the so-called ager 
publicus; cf. Cic., Leg. agr. I. 2,5 and II. 51. The political leaders of the League who had survived and the partisans 
of the popular faction were condemned to death and their properties confiscated and put up for sale by the tamias 
(quaestor); see Polyb. XXXIX. 4; Zonar. IX. 31. According to Pausanias (II. 2, 2) the Isthmian Games were held 
under the auspices of Sikyon until Corinth took over their organization, cf. Farrington, infra p. 422 ns 7-8. 

3. The greatest privilege that could be bestowed upon a city was to provide it with a treaty defining its relations 
with Rome in better terms and making them permanent, as it was always uncertain for how long an ordinary grant 
of freedom or immunity would be recognised. Only Epidaurus (IG IV 1’, 63, 11. 5-6) and Troezen (IG IV, 791, Il. 5- 
6) were allied cities (ovuuayo1) of Rome (ca 112 B.C.). Amongst the free cities only the case of Sparta is certain 
(Strab. VIII. 5, 5) while Mothone in Messenia was granted freedom by Trajan (Paus. IV. 35, 3) and Pallantion in Ar- 
cadia was declared a civitas libera et immunis by Antoninus Pius (Paus. VIII. 43, 1). Cf. Roy, infra p. 60. These good 
relations with the Romans have led some to postulate that immunitas had also been bestowed in the case of Elis, cf. 
Zoumbaki, infra p. 115 n. 30. 

4. On the promotion of Patrai, see Schwertfeger 1974, 49-51; Rizakis 1987/88, 28. The information on the various 
leagues provided by the sources of the Republican and Imperial periods are fragmentary and vague. On the Achaean 
League in these periods, see Ul. Kahrstedt, “Zwei Probleme im kaiserzeitlichen Griechenland", SO 28, 1950, 66-75; 
Schwertfeger 1974; Martin 1975, 384-410. On the Koinon Argolikon as testified in the later 2nd and 1st centuries 
B.C., see Martin 1975, 438-97 and Piérart 1976, 157-58. 

5. On this issue, see Accame 1946, 153-56; Schwertfeger 1974, 28-40, 60-61, 74-75, and Rizakis 1987/88, 27-33. 
The obvious benevolence shown towards Patrai may also be due to her friendly attitude towards Rome, as alluded to 
in the letter addressed by the proconsul of Macedonia to the Dymaeans in 144/43 B.C.; see Rizakis 2008, 54-60 no. 
5,11. 10-11. On the upgrading of the port of Patrai in this period, see A. D. Rizakis, “Le port de Patras et les com- 
munications avec l’Italie sous la République”, CH 33. 3-4, 1988, 453-72 = id., “Il porto di Patrasso e la comunicazione 
con l’Italia durante l’era repubblicana”, in N. Moschonas (ed.), Studi di storia Italo-ellenica, Athens 1998, 25-38. 

6. See Rizakis 1987/88, 23-26 and id. 2008, 54-60 no. 5. 

7.The new political geography imposed by the Romans, seems to have, at least in the beginning, had a positive 
effect on the economic life of those cities that were favoured through the reorganization of the old Greek poleis. 
The most renowned examples are Messene (Rostovtzeff 1957, 754; Piérart 1976, 159; W. A. McDonald, G. R. Rupp 
Jr (eds), The Minnesota Messenia Expedition. Reconstructing a Bronze Age regional environment, Minneapolis 
1972, 92), Thouria (Rizakis 2001, 81) and Patrai (see supra n. 5). 

8. Polyb. XXXIX. 5. 

9. On the economic consequences of the Achaean War until the end of the Republican era, see Larsen 1938, 304-06, 
323-25 and generally pp. 422-35; Baladié 1980, 306-08. 

10. Achaea was obliged to pay a compensation of 200 talents to Sparta although, according to Pausanias (VII. 
16, 10), it was exempted from this obligation a few years later. Cf. Larsen 1938, 306; Accame 1946, 147-48. 
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or permanent, taxation also periodically damaged 
the cities’ weak economies.!! Worst of all, no effort 
was made to reorganise agriculture and revive in- 
dustry, which declined rapidly due to the margin- 
alisation of the political and economic roles of the 
Peloponnesian cities. The dissolution of the Achaean 
League and the termination of the minting of the 
League's triobols after 146 B.C." as well as the 
abolishing of the privileges of land-holding and in- 
termarriage,? which the Achaeans had enjoyed in 
all the Peloponnesian cities, were doubtless serious 
blows for regional trade and the economy in gen- 
eral. The destruction of Corinth, an important 
Peloponnesian commercial and industrial centre, 
was a heavy blow for international relations and 
no substitute could be found to play a similar role 


since the centre of trade in the Mediterranean had 
by now shifted to Delos, Alexandria and the large 
ports of Asia Minor.'4 

The economy of the cities of the Peloponnese 
during this period was based, just as in other Greek 
cities, on agriculture, which was suffering primarily 
from a reduction in the number of agricultural 
workers and the abandonment of the land. This was 
an old phenomenon, but this time it had explosive 
consequences, described in all the sources and con- 
firmed by surface surveys as well as by the archaeo- 
logical finds. The situation worsened even further 
in the early 1st c. B.C., with the explosion in piracy, 
the Mithradatic wars and the subsequent civil wars, 
leading to a deep recession, the main features of 
which were a gradual reduction in agricultural and 





11. On the taxation system in this period, see R. M. Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to empire: the development of the 
Roman imperium in the East from 148 to 62 B.C., Hellenistic Culture and Society 15, Berkeley - Los Angeles - 
Oxford 1995, 59-65. 

12. The relative indifference of specialists to this issue can be explained primarily by the absence of meaningful 
sources. See, for example, Chapter Eight (“Roma e la monetazione greca dopo il 146") in Accame 1946, 111-23, cf. 
the reflections of Martin 1975, 539-41. Interest was raised by Chr. Boehringer's study of the Poggio Picenze coin 
hoard (*Zur Geschichte der Achaischen Liga im 2. und 1. Jh. v. Chr. im Lichte des Münzfundes von Poggio Picenze 
[Abruzzen]", in Rizakis 1991, 163-70), but the discussion which followed has not been concluded, see the bibliography 
in Rizakis 2008, 288 n. 123 and Zoumbaki, esp. infra pp. 116-17 ns 36-39. For the circulation of coins, see A. Gio- 
vannini, Rome et la circulation monétaire en Grèce au Ile siècle avant Jésus-Christ, Basel 1978; I. Touratsoglou, H. 
Tsourti, “ZvufBoAñ otv KvKAo@opia tov vpuopóXov tns AyaiKns LopToAtEtac otov EXXaótó Ypo: n Laptupia 
Tov «Oncavp@vy”, in Rizakis 1991, 171-84; P. Agallopoulou, Oguata VOLIGLATOKOTIOS xat votuouatikijc KUkA.0- 
gopiac vov IHoxpov, 14 z.X. - 266 u.X., PhD, University of Ioannina, Athens 1994; M. Lacakis-Marchetti, “À 
propos du monnayage achéen et des trésors qui le font connaitre", in XAPAKTHP. Apiépœoua oti Mávro Oikovo- 
pidòov, Athens 1996, 147-56; M. Oikonomidés, M. Lakakis-Marchetti, P. Marchetti, “Le trésor de Zougra (IGCH 
261) et la circulation monétaire dans le Péloponnése au Ile siècle”, in G. Moucharte et alii (eds), Liber amicorum 
Tony Hackens, Louvain-la-Neuve 2007, 370-433; Chr. Flament, P. Marchetti, Le monnayage argien d'époque ro- 
maine (d'Hadrien à Gallien), ÉtPélop 14, Athens forthcoming; I. Touratsoglou, infra p. 239 n. 9. 

13. Polyb. XXXIX. 5, 2-3; see also Paus. VIII. 30, 9; cf. A. D. Rizakis, “La double citoyenneté dans le cadre des 
états-fédéraux: l'exemple du Koinon Achéen”, in Citoyennetés multiples dans l’Orient romain, Actes du colloque 
international organisé à Tours, 6-7 novembre 2009 (forthcoming). Useful information is provided by the letter of 
the proconsul Q. Fabius Maximus to the Dymaeans, Syll.?, 684; Rizakis 2008, 54-60 no. 5; cf. Larsen 1938, 308-09; 
F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius III, Oxford 1979, 734-35. 

14. Cf. J. Rougé, Recherches sur l'organisation du commerce maritime en Méditerranée sous l'Empire romain, 
Paris 1966, 121-22. 

15. Polybius (XXXV I. 17, 5-7, cf. Balladié 1980, 308 n. 8) understood this phenomenon and attempted to explain 
it as the result of social phenomena: selfishness and the low birth-rate led to a general population decline. Strabo 
(VIII. 7, 3 and esp. on Arcadia VIII. 8, 1. Cf. Baladié 1980, 301-03 esp. ns 5 and 6) and later Plutarch (Mor., De Def. 
or. 413f-414a), however, linked the demographic decline to the continuous wars. On this view see Larsen 1938, 418- 
19; Hóet-van Cauwenberghe 1997/98, 101-03 and Bresson 2007, 233 n. 108 who, loc. cit., 64-65, provides a table 
with the results of several surveys conducted in Greece which demonstrates, despite some regional variations, an al- 
most general demographic decline during the last phase of the Hellenistic age and the early Imperial period. This 
interpretation, accepted by the majority of modern historians, has been questioned by S. Alcock (1993, 24-29 and 
89-91) who argues that the impression given in the literary sources can be deceptive, simply because here we are 
not dealing with a demographic haemorrhaging, but with a planned spatial redistribution of the population. This 
view is not convincing for the late Hellenistic period, although it is valid for the early Imperial period (in respect to 
Corinth, see infra, p. 6 n. 27 and Romano, infra pp. 168-71; cf. also M. and P. Vitti, infra p. 268 n. 5). 
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industrial production as well as in trade, on a re- 
gional and much broader scale. f 

This decline was not halted by the presence and 
economic activities in the Ist c. B.C. of Italian and 
Roman merchants who had settled in many Pelo- 
ponnesian cities (Patrai, Aegeum, Argos, Gytheion, 
Messene, Kleitor, Megalopolis, Elis). The eco- 
nomic activities of these groups revived some sec- 
tors and created wealth for the emigrants, but the 
added value to the economy of the cities was un- 
doubtedly minimal.'® This was due not only to the 
non-existent participation of the indigenous pop- 
ulation or to the predatory nature of the Roman 
negotiatores, who had exclusive control of the 
mainly commercial and banking activities in the 
Fast,” but also to the fact that the Peloponnesian 
cities did not produce enough of a surplus for large- 
scale exports. As such, they could not compete due 


to size, resources and location with other areas that 
were more fertile or more active, nor could they 
benefit from the new markets and opportunities 
offered by trading within the Mediterranean con- 
text, newly expanded by the Roman conquests.”° 
Within the general climate of instability and de- 
cline that prevailed during this period, the cities 
also had to face the overwhelming presence or pas- 
sage of the Roman army;?! the extra contributions 
demanded by the generals, misappropriation of all 
types,” as well as the profit-seekers and loan sharks 
amongst the Roman bankers, who exploited the 
cities’ survival needs and contributed to depleting 
even the last sources of wealth.? The economic re- 
cession and lack of liquidity?” made lending difficult, 
and on several occasions became too great a bur- 
den for the suffering local economy, which was head- 
ing toward bankruptcy.” The situation was so dire 





16. Industrial production and commercial exchanges had shown some signs of recovery by the end of the 2nd c. 
B.C. in certain commercial centres such as Patrai, where artefacts indicating the existence of workshops for the pro- 
duction of craft objects have been found (see I. A. Papapostolou, AD 32, 1977, A Mel. 283-84 and AD 33, 1978, 
A Mel. 383; Rizakis 1987/88, 32; id. 1998a, 23-24; Rizakis, Petropoulos 2006, 18-19, 21 and figs 12-15), as well as 
artefacts indicating commercial contacts with the west (Rizakis, Petropoulos 2006, 21 and fig. 18). 

17. Hatzfeld 1919, 76-82 and 149-50; Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 1992, 106-27; S. Zoumbaki, “Die Niederlassung 
rómischer Geschäftsleute in der Peloponnes”, Tekmeria 4, 1998-99, 112-59; Rizakis 2001, 83-84. 

18. It is, however, difficult to estimate the importance of their activities and their impact on the local economies, 
even in the cases of cities such as Delos, for which we have rich source material (Larsen 1938, 359). 

19. Hatzfeld 1919, 197-256; Larsen 1938, 359; Andreau 1999, 48-49. 

20. There was no single empire-wide market for all goods, but local markets were connected together around the 
Mediterranean, see P. Temin, “A market economy in the Early Roman Empire”, JRS 91, 2001, 181. Unfortunately 
the absence of regional studies does not allow us to know to which extent exchanges were based on reciprocity. 

21. The marching through and especially the sojourn of Roman troops in a town was so economically disastrous 
that the cities did everything in order to avoid it. In some cases even the possibility of such an unwelcome visit could 
provoke great agitation. See, in this respect, an inscription from Epidauros (IG IV 1°, 66), dating to 74 B.C., because 
of the reference in 1. 25 to M. Antonius as tod eri Kpnt@v otpatayod. 

22. Even free cities were not excluded from contributions and exactions; see Larsen 1938, 310-11. 

23. See P. Garnsey andR. Saller, The Roman Empire. Economy, society, and culture, London 1987, 43-44; Hoét- 
van Cauwenberghe 1992, 99-101; Rizakis 2001, 83. 

24. Although coins were generally used for transactions throughout the Roman empire (see C. Howgego, “The 
supply and use of money in the Roman world 200 B.C. to A.D. 300”, JRS 82, 1992, 1-31) many cities ceased to mint 
coins, something which had a negative impact on the circulation of goods. It was not possible to compensate for 
this problem of the domestic market by the extraordinary issuing of bronze coins, as several cities did from the be- 
ginning of the Ist c. B.C. onwards (to the bibliography gathered in Rizakis 2001, 81 ns 117-18 we should now add J. 
A. W. Warren, The bronze coinage of the Achaian Koinon. The currency of a federal ideal, London 2007). As a result, 
citizens resorted to the use of older coins which had to be countermarked by the city’s own issuing authority in order 
to be revaluated for the new era. These practices reflect, according to I. Touratsoglou (infra pp. 239-40) the lack of 
sufficient metal and the economic difficulties faced by the cities in general. The coin hoards which were discovered in 
the Peloponnese demonstrate that here, just as throughout the whole of Greece between 146 and 31 B.C., Athenian 
tetradrachms were used for international trade, until they were entirely substituted by the denar, brought into general use 
at the beginning of the imperial period (FD III 2, 139; Rizakis 2001, 81 and n. 116; Touratsoglou, infra p. 242 ns 19-21). 

25. Although the interest rate in the mid-2nd c. B.C. had been about 7%, in the Ist c. B.C. it rose to 24% or even 
48% mainly due to the great financial difficulties of the cities and consequently doubts as to their ability to pay off 
loans. J. Andreau (1999, 90-94) does not believe in the existence of legal restrictions (legal limits on the interest 
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that the generosity of the elite had no long-term 
effect.” By the end of the so-called republican pe- 
riod the demographic and economic crisis in most 
Peloponnesian cities was to take on such dramatic 
dimensions?’ that it would require the direct polit- 
ical intervention of Rome in order to prevent the 
collapse that was threatening its own system. 

The first measures for the demographic and eco- 
nomic revival of the Greek peninsula were to be 
taken by Caesar (44 B.C.) although their comple- 
tion was made possible by Octavian, whose victory 
at Actium (31 B.C.) ushered in a long period of 
peace and stability. Rome expressed, for the first 
time, a genuine interest in the fate of these cities 
and attempted a new administrative and economic 
reorganisation in order to facilitate a rapid exit 


from chronic decline and their successful integra- 
tion within the new imperial class. The recipe was 
simple. In place of the political fragmentation of 
the previous period a more centralised model was 
now introduced, which favoured certain large regional 
centres (Corinth, Patrai, Argos, Messene, Sparta and, 
to a much lesser degree, Megalopolis, Mantinea, 
Tegea, Sicyon and Elis), which were granted polit- 
ical and economic privileges in order to respond 
better to their new role (Map. 2).? Their demo- 
graphic growth was encouraged or even imposed”? as 
was the expansion of their territory and, as such, 
their cultivable land. Cities such as Corinth and Pa- 
trai as well as Sparta benefitted in particular, and 
the latter two were endowed with territorial pos- 
sessions,” which were obliged to pay an annual tax 





rate). The most characteristic example is the extremely high interest rate on the loan the polis of Gytheion received 
from the Cloatii brothers in 71 B.C. (Syll? 748; cf. Larsen 1938, 373 and Rizakis 2001, 83). For the economic con- 
sequences of the lack of liquidity, see Larsen 1938, 328-30 and 333-34. 

26. Many civic honorary decrees, especially from Laconia and the Argolis, shed light on this situation; see the 
comment on such inscriptions in honour of individuals who have distinguished themselves by their benefactions in 
Lafond 2006, 56-58. 

27. Depopulation affected the urban and, most of all, the population outside the urban zone, resulting in the grad- 
ual desolation of many regions. On this process, see Rostovtzeff 1957, 254; Larsen 1938, 465-67; Baladié 1980, 307- 
21. The rare archaeological finds from this period confirm this picture (Piérart 1976, 159). Also indicative is the 
situation that prevailed, according to Servius Sulpicius Rufus (Cicero, Fam. IV. 5, 4), in the cities of the Corinthian 
Gulf three years after Julius Caesar’s victory at the battle of Pharsala in Thessaly (48 B.C.). His description, regardless 
of any exaggerations (he compares the towns to corpses: oppidum cadavera), portrays a gloomy reality. This image 
became a commonplace one which did not correspond to reality and was repeated in dramatic tones, as can be seen, 
for example, in a passage by Seneca (Ep. 91. 10) who wrote in the mid-1st c. A.D.: Non vides, quemadmodum in 
Achaia clarissimarum urbium iam fundamenta consumpta sint nec quicquam exstet, ex quo appareat illas saltim 
fuisse? Such statements have led to an excessively pessimistic picture of the situation in the Peloponnese during the 
late Hellenistic period, which recent archaeological excavations suggest should be partly revised or, at least, evaluated 
in a more nuanced way. See supra p. 4 n. 15 and infra p. 10 n. 47. 

28. Larsen 1938, 471-72; Alcock 1993, 129-31 and 143-45; Rizakis 1996, 256-57; id. 2009, 17-18. 

29. Through the syneecism of the adjoining komai or redistribution of the population by transferring inhabitants 
from one region to an urban nucleus in another region. See Larsen 1938, 469-71; Alcock 1993, 96-105; Lafond 2006, 
291; Rizakis 2009, 19. 

30. This expansion far exceeded the dimensions of an average Greek polis. The territorium of the Colonia Pa- 
trensis comprised the entire western part of Achaea and part of Southern Aitolia and the cities of Western Locris 
except for Amphissa. See Ul. Kahrstedt, “Die Territorien von Patrai und Nicopolis in der Kaiserzeit", Historia 1, 
1950, 549-61; Alcock 1993, 160-64; Rizakis 1996, 279-85; Hóet-van Cauwenberghe 1997/98, 51-53; Rizakis 2009, 
20-21. The Emperor Augustus honoured his ally and personal friend Eurycles, ob virtutem, with the bestowal of the 
civitas Romana. He also entrusted him with hegemony over Sparta (Strab. VHI.5, 1 and 5, 5; cf. Baladié 1980, 293), 
simultaneously vesting both Eurycles and Sparta with a set of privileges and territories that had, except for Kythera, 
previously formed part of Messenia (see Cass. Dio LIV. 7, 2 on Kythera and Paus. III. 26, 7 and IV. 31, 1-2 on Kar- 
damyle and Thuria; cf. G. W. Bowersock, “Eurycles of Sparta”, JRS 51, 1961, 112-13; S. E. Alcock “Archaeology 
and imperialism: Roman expansion and the Greek city”, JMA 2.1, 1989, 87-135, esp. 110-11; Chr. Bohme, Princeps 
und Polis. Untersuchungen zur Herrschaftsform des Augustus über bedeutende Orte in Griechenland, Munich 1995, 
78 n. 5; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 97-98, 101, 139 and in particular G. Steinhauer, “The Euryclids and Kythera”, 
Archaeology 19-20, 2006/07, 199-206 and Steinhauer, infra p. 81). At the same time, however, Augustus separated 
from Lacedaemon the Laconian cities, to form the so-called League of the Free Laconians (xowòv tõv 'EAev0epo- 
Aak@vov), see Steinhauer, infra p. 84. See also Martin 1975, 438-97. 
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Map 2. Major urban centres in mainland Greece with an indication of important Greek cities and the Roman foun- 
dations in Achaea, Epirus and Macedonia. 
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(vectigalia) to the metropolitan city upon which 
they were dependent (civitates adtributae).*! 

The new metropolitan cities, which competed 
against each other,” were the backbone of the new 
administrative organisation of the province of 
Achaea, the engines upon which the economic re- 
vival and prosperity of the province were based, 
as they were located along the maritime and land 
trade routes, thus securing Roman domination and 
facilitating administrative and economic control 
from Rome (Map. 3).? The nucleation that took 
place at the beginning of the imperial period was 
not long in bearing fruit. This recovery became 
more apparent during the Flavian period, specifi- 
cally during the reign of Domitian, and concerned 
all sectors of the economy. For the first time after 
many decades there was an increase in agricultural 
output that was due not only to an increase in cul- 
tivable land but perhaps also to the introduction of 
new crops and the specialisation or intensification 
of production primarily in the suburban zones.» 


These latter practices are observed primarily in the 
context of the colonies, where the presence of a 
large number of villae rusticae served the food sup- 
ply needs of the new urban colossi in the best pos- 
sible way.?* The presence of cellars with pithoi, 
agricultural tools and storage and auxiliary spaces 
(wells, oil- and wine-presses) which were found in 
each farmstead indicates that their basic destina- 
tion was rural and that there was specialised pro- 
duction connected to the domestic market. A 
similar organisation of production can be observed 
in Sparta where, despite the differences in the plan- 
ning model, intensification of agricultural activities 
can also be observed in the countryside near the 
city with the aim of providing a better food supply 
with a shift of agricultural production from a small 
single farmstead-based one to estate-based struc- 
tures run by human labour dependent on an elite 
that was resident in the polis.? 

The economic revival of the cities permitted the 
concentration of wealth and a further rise in de- 





31. On the nature of this dependency, see P. Biundo, “Terre di pertinenza di colonie e municipi fuori del loro ter- 
ritorio: gestione e risorse”, CG 14, 2003, 131-42; ead., “Agri ex alienis territoriis sumpti. Terre in provincia di colonie 
e municipi in Italia”, MEFRA 116, 2004, 371-436. On the dependency of the Aetolian and Locrian towns on Patrai 
and for its legal character, see Rizakis 1996, 279-85. 

32. The competition between the cities to be first in rank created, as elsewhere, tensions or even overt enmities, 
considerably disturbing the harmonious coexistence between these metropoleis. The most renowned controversy is 
that between Argos and Corinth as to how the imperial cult should be financed. See A. J. S. Spawforth, “Corinth, 
Argos and the imperial cult: Pseudo-Julian, Letters 198”, Hesperia 63, 1994, 211-32 and esp. 223 sqq. As far as the 
Peloponnese is concerned, the province’s central points of administration and commerce were Patrae, Corinth, 
Sparta and Argos which is most obviously reflected by the density of population and the expansion of their chorai, 
which far exceeded the dimensions of an average Greek polis. See, for example, Rizakis, 1992/93, 440-41. 

33. The list of predominant cities remained nearly unchanged until the end of late antiquity. See A. and M. Levi, 
Itineraria picta: contributo allo studio della Tabula Peutingeriana, Rome 1967; G. D. R. Sanders, I. K. Whitebread, 
“Central places and major roads in the Peloponnese”, ABSA 85, 1990, 333-61 and esp. fig. 2, p. 339 and pl. 4, p. 
433; A. Avramea, Le Péloponnése du IVe au VIe siècle. Changements et persistances, Paris 1997, 107-19. 

34. On the effects of nucleation, see Alcock 1993, 96-117; on recovery under the Flavii, Rizakis, infra pp. 135-39. 

35. Piérart 1976, 160-61; Alcock 1993, 80-85. On crops, see Baladié 1980, 175-85. Economic rationalism was 
not unknown in some provinces (e.g. Egypt; see D. Rathbone, Economic rationalism and rural society in third-cen- 
tury AD Egypt: the Heroninos archive and the Appianus estate, Cambridge 1991), but we do not know to what 
extent technological advances made agriculture more profitable; cf. K. Greene, “Technological innovation and eco- 
nomic progress in the Ancient world: M. I. Finley reconsidered”, Economic History Review 53, 2000, 29-59. 

36. The best-known example is that of Patrai (Petropoulos 1994). On the villae rusticae discovered in the terri- 
torium of Corinth, see R. M. Rothaus, “Urban space, agricultural space and villas in Late Roman Corinth”, in P. N. 
Doukellis, L. G. Mendoni (eds), Structures rurales et sociétés antiques, Actes du colloque de Corfou, 14-16 mai 1992, 
Paris 1994, 391-96 and recently Aslamatzidou forthcoming and, more generally, Alcock 1993, 59-60. 

37. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 170; G. Shipley, “The Survey Area in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods”, in W. 
G. Cavanagh, J. Crouwel (eds), The Laconia survey. Continuity and change in a Greek rural landscape I, Methodology 
and interpretation, ABSA Suppl. 26, London 2002, esp. 288-97 and 326-337. For farms and villae rusticae of this 
period, see Rizakis, forthcoming b. It is generally believed that the yield and productivity of the agricultural economy 
during both antiquity and the Middle Ages were relatively low (1:4); see Bresson 2007, 176-78. Even so, it is certain 
that in some periods, e.g. the imperial period, profit was much higher than at other times. 
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mand for various essential goods as well as luxury 
goods. This enabled the development of a variety 
of industrial activities, some of which were not fo- 
cused solely on the city population but were also 
intended for export.?? One example was the flour- 
ishing textile industry in Patrai, which, according 
to Pausanias,? was concentrated in the hands of 
women, who used the flax grown in the plains of Elis 
as their raw material. The archaeological finds in- 





Map 3. The main land and maritime routes in the Ionian Sea in the Imperial period. 


dicate that a part of the production was carried out 
in factories in the city, and another part in the villae 
rusticae.“ Similar and other types of activities were 
developing in many cities,*! which once more found 
themselves engaging in regional and international 
trade and, of course, producing a profit,? contribut- 
ing in this way to the development of transactions 
in the Mediterranean area. The concentration of 
wealth from various agricultural, industrial and 


38. The discovery of a number of coins in some villae rusticae is the best proof that they were integrated into 
economic networks and the money-based economy. In this respect an analogy can be made with the large villae 
rusticae in Macedonia during the classical and Hellenistic periods, in contrast with those in Attica and the Pelopon- 


nese in previous periods (Bresson 2007, 158-59). 
39. Paus., VII. 21, 14; cf. Alcock 1993, 80. 


40. This can be seen in the large number of shuttles found in the villae rusticae in the territory of Patrai; see 
Petropoulos 1999, 42; Rizakis, Petropoulos 2006, 27. For other handicraft activities in the colony of Patrae and the 
corresponding workshops, see Petropoulos 1994 and id. 1999. 

41. For handicraft production and workshops in Sparta, Argos and Corinth, see Piérart 1976, 160-61 and the bi- 
bliography cited in Rizakis, infra p. 148 n. 117. For the economic resources of Arcadia and Messenia under the Roman 
Empire, see Roy, infra esp. p. 71 and Themelis, infra pp. 89-106 passim respectively. 

42. This transpires from the literary and epigraphical sources as well as from the circulation of coins and the ar- 
chaeological finds in a certain region, and calls for further research. 
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commercial activities for the first time made it pos- 
sible to implement large-scale urbanistic interven- 
tions, water supply installations, and construct 
roads and fine public and private buildings,# all 
contributing to the improvement of urban and re- 
gional infrastructure which gave the Peloponnesian 
metropoleis a monumental aspect unknown before.“ 

The impressive picture of the Peloponnesian 
metropoleis during this period is reflected in Pau- 
sanias’ descriptions — he visited them just after the 
middle of the 2nd c. A.D. — and is confirmed by the 
surviving remains and the more recent archaeolog- 
ical finds. This image of grandeur and wealth, re- 
flecting the ostentatious nature of the local ruling 
class as well as the prosperity and generosity of the 
empire,“ is in complete contrast to the picture of 
abandonment and decline presented by the small 
Peloponnesian centres. This contrast is clearly due 
to the downgrading of their political and economic 
role since the beginning of the imperial period. 
This fact further widened the chasm that separated 
them from the large centres with their privileges,/9 


impressing Pausanias who was nostalgic for their 
glorious past, and exacerbated the phenomenon of 
agri deserti, in areas such as Arcadia, where Dio 
Chrysostom observed huge territories empty of peo- 
ple where the only activity was animal husbandry.^? 
The pastoral economy indeed characterised many 
areas, primarily in Arcadia and Laconia. This prima- 
rily involved the rearing of sheep, goats and cattle 
for both dairy products and wool; we do not, however, 
know who processed or traded this wool.*® 

The political and spatial reorganisation initiated 
by Augustus and his successors did not usher in any 
changes in land ownership, or the political and so- 
cial rights of the free and tributary Peloponnesian 
cities. This, of course, was not the case in the context 
of the colonies (Corinth, Dyme, Patrae), whose foun- 
dation not only changed the political and economic 
geography of the broader region but undermined 
the traditional social hierarchy and the status of 
land ownership, as a large area of land was confis- 
cated and divided amongst the colonists (Maps 4 
and 5 and Romano, infra p. 163 fig 9 and p. 165 





43. Although there is a vast range of individual studies on such development, we lack an overall critical assessment 
of it and its consequences for the local economy. See in general Piérart 1976, 161. 

44. A. G. Vlachopoulos (ed.), Apyaioloyia. HeAozóvvrooc, Athens 2010 (forthcoming). 

45. The wealthy, powerful families would gather in the large urban centres, which benefitted primarily from the 
redistribution of land and wealth (Alcock 1993, 114-15 and 160-64). Imperial generosity was most evident under 
Hadrian and his immediate successors, see Piérart 1976, 163-64. The ideal of the princeps euergetes (see Aristid., 
Or. to Rome 98-99) functioned as a prime example to be followed by local aristocrats. For the moral concepts which 
characterized the ethos of a commendable citizen, see for instance F. QuaB, Die Honoratiorenschicht in den Städten 
des griechischen Ostens. Untersuchungen zur politischen und sozialen Entwicklung in hellenistischer und romischer 
Zeit, Stuttgart 1993, 77-78. For the reference to moral values from the late Hellenistic period until the Severan 
period, see Lafond 2006, 55-73. 

46. Only Megalopolis, Mantineia and Tegea in Arcadia stood out, although they never developed into centres of 
major economic importance, see Roy, infra pp. 62-65. On the depopulation of the territory of many Peloponnesian 
towns, see the critical approach to the literary sources taken by Alcock 1993, 24-32. For the devastation of Arcadia 
in particular, see Larsen 1976, 472-74; Baladié 1980, 316-20 (towns which disappeared and those which survived on 
the basis of numismatic evidence from the period). 

47. Dio Chrys., Or. XXXIII. 25 (cf. Baladié 1980, 303 n. 11). On the agri deserti and the desolation of the Pelo- 
ponnesian countryside, see the results of surface surveys in Alcock 1993, 40-46 (see also supra p. 4 n. 15, p. 6n. 27 
and n. 46). The impression of devastation that one gains when studying the ancient literary sources is, however, ex- 
aggerated. See Roy, infra p. 59 and Stewart, infra esp. pp. 220-21 who, inspired by S. Alcock (supra p. 4 n. 15), 
stresses that the picture which results from the evidence gathered in field research is not uniform for all regions of 
the Peloponnese and by no means corresponds to the impression garnered from the literary sources, which portray 
the situation in overly simplistic terms. In certain areas, primarily Arcadia and Laconia, the expansion of cattle- 
raising at the expense of the agricultural cultivation (Piérart 1976, 161; Baladié 1980, 186-95; Rizakis 1992/93, 444) 
is explained either by the abandonment of the land and a lack of manpower or by the concentration of landed property, 
the anticipated profits from this activity and perhaps also by tax relief (Alcock 1989, 27-28; ead. 1993, 87-88). 

48. At the Theoxenia games in Pellene, held in honour of Apollo, celebrated woollen chitons were awarded as 
prizes (see the bibliographical references in Rizakis 2008, 259 and 348 n. 72). Although in imperial times these 
chitons were replaced by a monetary sum (Strabo VIII. 7, 5), this should not be taken to mean that the pastoral 
economy of Pellene had declined in importance. On the pastoral economy of this period see C. R. Whittaker, Pastoral 
economies in Classical antiquity, Cambridge 1988; id., Land, city and trade in the Roman Empire, Aldershot 1993. 
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Map 4. Cadastral traces in the plain of the colony of Dyme. 




















Map 5. Superimposition of Patras’ linear elements over the altitudinal ranges and the draining system. 
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fig 10). Within the new Roman order of the 
colonies the old inhabitants were downgraded po- 
litically, economically and socially to second-class 
free individuals with no political rights. In legal 
terms they were classed as part of the inferior cat- 
egory of incolae who all of a sudden had become, 
so to speak, peregrini in their own homeland.?? These 
political and social consequences were alleviated in 
the 2nd c. A.D. with the extension of Roman citi- 
zenship rights, mixed marriages, and the decline of 
upper-class families. An interesting case in this re- 
spect is the social mixture of the colony of Patrae 
during the time of Pausanias’ visit.?! 


The new order favoured the rich families in all in- 
stances, strengthening the trend towards large land 
ownership and widening the social gap between the 
haves and the have-nots, a tendency which had be- 
come apparent already in the Hellenistic period." 
At the same time they sought to gain the rights of 
the Roman citizen (civitas Romana) which, until 
the early 3rd c. A.D., comprised the most impor- 
tant social distinction between the free inhabitants 
of the empire. The granting of this right, done spar- 
ingly at first, was made easier after Claudius' 
reign,? so that gradually throughout the 2nd c. A.D. 
most members of the leading class of each city were 





49. This was achieved through land surveys for cadastral registers, with the aim of facilitating control in general 
and in land taxation procedures by the Roman administrators in particular, especially from the Late Republican pe- 
riod onwards. In 44 B.C., at the foundation of a colony of veterans by Caesar in Corinth, the land was divided into 
rectangular units (centuriatio) and the lots attributed to the colonists; see Romano, infra esp. pp. 155-58. A different 
example of the reorganisation of an urban space and its surrounding chora is that of Dyme. Here, the first structural 
reorganisation according to the Roman pattern took place in response to the needs of settling defeated pirates by 
Pompey in 67 B.C. The foundation of a colony by Caesar at Dyme in 44 B.C. and the deductio of Patrae by Augustus 
called for further land planning procedures which were carried out by land surveyors, (agri)mensores or gromatici. 
Confiscations resulted in the downgrading and social marginalisation of the old inhabitants. For the cadastres of 
Patrae and Dyme, see A. D. Rizakis, “Cadastres et espace rural dans le nord-ouest du Péloponnése", DHA 16.1, 
1990, 259-80; P. N. Doukellis, “Popaixéc &xeupáost oto dypotó torio tfj; Ayotac", in Rizakis (ed.) 1991, 223- 
24; Rizakis 1992/93, 444-46; id., “A G.I.S. Database to process Roman Cadastre and Settlement", in F. Vermulen, 
M. de Dapper (eds), Geoarchaeology of the Landscapes of Classical Antiquity, International Colloquuium Ghent, 
23-24 October 1998, Leiden 2000, 161-65 (in collaboration with M. Petropoulos, A. Vasilopoulos and N. Evelpidou); 
id., “Etude géo-archéologique et détection de cadastre par des technologies software", in M. Clavel-Lévéque, A. 
Orejas (eds), Atlas historique des cadastres d'Europe II, Commission européenne, Action Cost G2, Luxembourg 
2002, Dossier 6T (in collaboration with N. Evelpidou, A. Vassilopoulos and E. Verikiou). 

50. On the different status of coloni and incolae equivalent to Goukot and zápotkoi, see the remarks of the mid- 
2nd c. A.D. Roman jurist Sex. Pomponius in Dig. L. 16, 239.2; further Hyg. grom. 45 n. 37 (Th. 140) and 59 n. 53 
(Th. 143); cf. A. D. Rizakis, “Incolae-paroikoi. Populations et communautés dépendantes dans les cités et les colonies 
romaines de l'Orient", REA 100, 1998, 599-617. 

51. Only from the 2nd century onwards and especially through the Constitutio Antoniniana did the Greek paroikoi 
become Roman cives and gain the same judicial status as the coloni. Despite the interpretation offered by Pausanias 
(VII. 18, 7: * He [Augustus] granted freedom to the Patraeans, and to no other Achaeans; and he also granted all the 
other privileges that the Romans are accustomed to bestow on their colonists", transl. W. H. S. Jones, Loeb) in an 
enigmatic passage on the adaptation of the social roles in Patrai, there is no doubt that this testimony reflects the 
social structure of the colony of Patrae in Pausanias' day rather than at the time of the Emperor Augustus (Rizakis 
1995, 167 no. 252, 4; id. 1996, 309-10; id. 2009, 10). 

52. The presence of this urban elite can be identified in the literary sources and is confirmed archaeologically by 
the impressive villae urbanae that have been discovered in the urban context and the villae rusticae in the countryside, 
as well as by the imposing tomb monuments (for the example of Patrae, see Rizakis, infra pp. 139-40 n. 63). For 
large land properties in Peloponnesian cities, see R. Baladié, “Les grands domaines dans le Péloponnése sous le 
Principat d'Auguste", in Acts of the Eighth International Congress of Greek and Latin Epigraphy II, Athens 3rd- 
9th October 1982, Athens 1987, 35-38; Alcock 1993, 55-56, 71-80 (landholding families), 85-88 (wealthy families); 
Rizakis 1995b, esp. 226-27. 

53. On the spread of Roman citizenship throughout the Peloponnese, see Hóet-van Cauwenberghe, infra pp. 173- 
90 passim and on Argos see also Marchetti, infra pp. 43-56 passim; more generally J.-L. Ferrary, *Les Grecs des 
cités et l'obtention de la ‘civitas Romana’”, in P. Frohlich, Chr. Müller (eds), Citoyenneté et participation à la basse 
époque hellénistique, Geneva 2005, 51-75. 
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Roman citizens^^ Thanks to their great wealth, 
prominence and their political connections, the 
most prominent members of this class were able, 
from the mid-1st c. A.D., to exercise the important 
office of the high priest of the imperial cult, and to 
extend their political activities beyond the narrow 
limits of the city? to the Province and even the 
empire by being able to enter the equestrian class 
and, two or three generations later the senatorial.?6 

The aristocratic families held the monopoly of 
wealth and power as they formed, until the 1st c. 
A.D. at least, the municipal council, the ordo de- 
curionum. The survival of distinguished families 
from the Peloponnesian cities for a duration of 
greater than one century is a particularly rare phe- 
nomenon.’ The renewal of the members of the 
ordo decurionum, despite the obstacles presented 
by the leading classes of the cities, was unavoidable 
and was done sometimes at a faster and other times 


at a slower pace. The composition of the ordo de- 
curionum was expanded after the Flavians, when 
we encounter new families who did not belong to 
the original core. Renewal of membership was 
sped up from the mid-2nd c. A.D., as new members 
were being proposed for the ordo decurionum who 
were not nobles of aristocratic lineage but belonged 
to the newly rising social classes. This change in 
the social composition was done gradually and with 
no external interventions. On the one hand, the de- 
cline and disintegration of the old families led to 
their biological ageing and death, whilst on the 
other hand the dynamism and adaptability of the 
new elite helped bring them to the forefront. 

The influence of Roman conquest and rule on 
the religious and political life of the Peloponnesian 
cities is indisputable. Of course, the Romans did 
not intervene in the religious sphere and left the 
cities free to organise their traditional religious life. 





54. See Chr. Hóet-Cauwenberghe, “Diffusion de la citoyenneté romaine: notes sur les gentilices impériaux en 
Laconie et en Messénie», in A. Chastagnol, S. Démougin, C. Leppeley (eds), Splendissima civitas. Études d'histoire 
romaine en hommage à Françcois Jacques, Paris 1996, 138-39 and ead., infra esp. p. 189. 

55. Eurycles and his descendants, for example, saw to the extension of their sphere of influence not only to adjacent 
towns in Laconia but also to neighbouring regions such as Arcadia (see Baladié 1980, 329; Alcock 1993, 78; A. D. 
Rizakis, “Supra-civic landowning and supra-civic euergetic activities of urban elites in the Imperial Peloponnese”, 
in Being Peloponnesian. Cohesion and diversity through time, International conference, University of Nottingham, 
31 march-1 april 2007, forthcoming ns 11-16 (electronic version published in http://www.nottingham.ac.uk/csps/ 
events/peloO9 abstracts.php). Eurycles' extraordinary ambitions provoked the vehement reaction of the old aris- 
tocratic families, in particular the descendants of Brasidas, who did all they could to ensure that Eurycles and his 
sons fell into disfavour with the emperor by accusing them of being responsible for the stasis or tarache that broke 
out at Sparta, resulting in their exile. See G. W. Bowersock, “Eurycles of Sparta", JRS 51, 1961, 115-17; id., “Augustus 
and the East: the problem of the succession", in F. Millar, E. Segal (eds), Caesar Augustus. Seven aspects, Oxford 
1984, 176-78; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 100-01, 107 and Steinhauer, infra p. 83 n. 35, p. 84 n. 40, p. 85 n. 43. 

56. The members of the equestrian and senatorial classes were exceptionally few in number; see A. D. Rizakis, 
“Hyetikn 1á&n kat KOWOVIKT SIAOTPOALATMON otis zÓAet tne HeAozovvrjoov KATE trjv avtoKkpatopuri] eroyń”, in 
V. Mitsopoulos-Leon (ed.), Forschungen in der Peloponnes. Akten des Symposions anlasslich der Feier »100 Jahre 
Osterreichisches Archäologisches Institut Athen«, Athen 5.3.-7.3.1998, Athens 2001, 188 ns 53-56; S. Zoumbaki, 
“The colonists of the Roman East and their leading groups. Some notes on their entering the equestrian and senatorial 
ranks in comparison with native elites", Tyche 23, 2008, 164-69. As R. Syme (“La richesse des aristocraties de Bétique 
et de Narbonaise", Ktema 2, 1977, 373-80; cf. M. Corbier, “City, territory and tax”, in J. Rich, A. Wallace-Hadrill 
[eds], City and country in the Ancient world, London - New York 1991,211-39 esp. 223) observed, rich cities with vast 
territories at their disposal were the first to send senators to Rome while Roman colonies where land had been allo- 
cated originally in equal plots did not create the right conditions of social differentiation for the emergence of a very 
rich elite. 

57. Characteristic examples are those of the family of C. Iulius Eurycles (see Spawforth 1978, 261; cf. also RP II, 
LAC 455; LAC 460-62; LAC 468-70; LAC 509 and stemma VIII on p. 586), the Memmii Pratolai at Sparta (see 
Spawforth 1985, 194 tab. 1; cf. RP II, LAC 560; LAC 573-577 and LAC 579 and stemma VII on p. 585; see also 
Balzat, infra pp. 346-48), the family of Claudius Aristomenes (RP II, MES 130-31 and MES 136), the Claudii Saethi- 
dae in Messene (RP II, MES 142; MES 145; MES 150; MES 156-57 and stemma XVI on p. 592; for both families 
see moreover Themelis, infra pp. 89-106 passim) and the Vettuleni in Eleia (see S. Zoumbaki, “Zu einer neuen 
Inschrift aus Olympia: Die Familie der Vettuleni von Elis", ZPE 99, 1993, 227-32; ead., Elis und Olympia in der 
Kaiserzeit. Das Leben einer Gesellschaft zwischen Stadt und Heiligtum auf prosopographischer Grundlage, Melete- 
mata 32, Athens 2001, B 6-13 with stemma on p. 248; RP I, EL 332-40 and stemma XV on p. 540). 
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They did not react to the introduction or reorgan- 
isation of certain religious phenomena, such as the 
Mysteries at Andania in Northern Messene,>** and 
neither did they prevent the introduction of new 
cults, of which we can distinguish the Roman cults 
found only in the colonies as well as the eastern 
ones which flourished everywhere and became 
much more widespread.’ One of the cults which 
developed as a reaction to the new political con- 
text was emperor worship. The rich and varied ev- 
idence, above all epigraphic, of the imperial cult in 
the Peloponnesian cities reveals how the Roman 
emperors were systematically associated with 
Greek traditional divinities in cult places and fes- 
tivals, in an effort to represent imperial power in 
a more intelligible way through the integration of 
the emperors into the religious and cultural world 
of the Greek cities. The political and social signif- 
icance of the imperial cult is also revealed in the 
Peloponnesian cities by the family extraction and 
social standing of those individuals, members of the 


civic aristocracies, who assumed the office of priest 
of the emperors and agonothetes of the imperial 
contests, as well as by the privileged links some of 
them had with Roman power. These links were 
made manifest by the possession of the civitas and 
also by admission into the equestrian or senatorial 
order, although this was only in very few cases.” 
The hypothesis that during this period the great 
panhellenic agones declined and were downgraded 
to purely local events is not at all confirmed.f! On 
the contrary, there is much evidence to indicate 
that the Romans showed particular interest in the 
continuation of the agonistic festivals, such as the 
Isthmian, Nemean and, of course, the Olympic 
agones® and that they took particular care to pre- 
serve the privileges of “the artists of Dionysus 
from the Isthmus and Nemea". In addition to the 
three most celebrated agones of the so-called “an- 
cient circuit” (archaia periodos), other agonistic 
festivals, both traditional and new, were celebrated 
in several Peloponnesian cities.“ Sparta, for exam- 





58. On the cults and agonistic festivals connected with Greek deities worshipped in Peloponnesian poleis in the 
Hellenistic and also in the Imperial period, see Lafond, infra pp. 407-18 passim. On the mysteries see Paus. IV. esp. 
1, 8-9; 2, 6; 17, 10; 33, 6 (in his day they were celebrated at the Karneiasion, whereas Andania itself was in ruins). 
The most important epigraphic evidence is IG V 1, 1390, a detailed regulation of the cult practices drafted in about 
91 B.C. on the occasion of a reform; cf. N. Deshours, Les Mystères d’Andania. Etudes d’épigraphie et d’histoire re- 
ligieuse, Bordeaux 2006; N. Luraghi, The Ancient Messenians. Constructions of Ethnicity and Memory, Cambridge 
2008, 92-94, 264, 299; Themelis, infra esp. p. 93 n. 34. A revival of many old cults and cult practices can be observed 
in the 2nd century during a time of vague nostalgia, as we can see in Pausanias’ description and the numismatic and 
figurative iconography, cf. the evidence of Melfi, infra esp. pp. 331-39. On the sacred landscape of the cities in this 
period, see the interesting remarks of Alcock 1993, 172-214. 

59. Piérart 1976, 164. Some were already known from the Hellenistic period, see e.g. Jost, Hôet-van Cauwen- 
berghe, infra p. 301 ns 102-03. For evidence on the imported cults of oriental deities such as Isis, Sarapis, Cybele 
and Mithras in Corinth and Patrae, see Hoskins Walbank, infra p. 368 n. 58 and Rizakis, infra p. 148 n. 115 (Sarapis); 
Palagia, infra p. 435 n. 19 (Mithras) respectively. The worship of Mithras and Isis is testified for Aigion, see E.-I. 
Kollia, “Eine Kultgrotte des Mithras in Aigion. Aspekte der Mithras-Verehrung in Achaia”, MDAI(A) 118, 2003, 
397-447; A. G. Vordos, E.-I. Kolia, Azyioleta. Apyaies modeic Kal uvmuela, Patras 2008, 66-67 figs 33-34 (a small 
subterranean cult chamber which was interpreted by the excavator E.-I. Kolia, on the basis of the archaeological 
evidence, as a Mithraeum, so far unique in Greece. This belonged to a private house and was dated to the end of the 
2nd or first half of the 3rd c. A.D.). For a private dedication to Isis attributed to the 2nd/3rd c. A.D.), see Rizakis 
2008, 183-84 no. 124. The identification of a large building in front of the theatre at Argos has been interpreted by 
P. Aupert as a Domitian temple for the cult of Sarapis-Asklepios, although this is doubted by Piérart, infra pp. 33- 
34 ns 129-30; cf. also M. and P. Vitti, infra p. 268 ns 6-7. On Egyptian influence on the cult of Asklepios in Epidauros 
in the Hadrianic period, see Melfi, infra pp. 334-35 n. 44. 

60. Alcock 1993, 181-88 and 198-99; Camia, Kantiréa, infra esp. pp. 389-97 ch. IV. On the Peloponnesian equites 
and senatores, see also supra p. 13 n. 56. 

61. On panhellenic sanctuaries during this period, see Alcock 1993, 189-91. 

62. Piérart 1976, 164; on Olympic Games see the bibliography cited by Zoumbaki, infra p. 119 n. 54. 

63. Piérart 1976, 158; Ferrary 1988, 189 n. 228 (Dionysiac technitai); Spawforth 1989. 

64. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 184. A useful catalogue per region is to be found in Y. Lafond, “Les concours 
locaux dans le Péloponnèse”, in Preliminary Publication of the XIth International Congress of Greek and Latin 
Epigraphy, Rome, 18-24 September 1997, Rome 1997, 235-41; cf. also Lo Monaco, infra pp. 309-26 passim and for 
Arcadia Jost, Hóet-van Cauwenberghe, infra pp. 291-307 passim. 
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ple, emerged as an important agonistic centre, where  aqueducts, which offered hitherto unknown com- 
next to traditional festivals such as the Carnea, the forts, as well as temples with crepidomas raised on 
Hyacinthia and the Gymnopaediae,? new contests podiums and to which only one stairway led, from 
were reorganised, such as the Leonidea, or intro- the east."' These colonies also played a leading role 
duced ex novo, such as the Urania in honour of in spreading the techniques of Roman architecture 
Zeus Uranios, and the Euryclea, named after the throughout Greece and the Peloponnese in gen- 
famous Spartan notable and Roman senator C. eral.” The results are well known, and concern the 
Iulius Eurycles Herculanus.?' The introduction and mass prevalence of brick wall construction (opus 
diffusion of imperial festivals as well as gladiator testaceum) as opposed to stone structures.” 

fights and wild-beast shows was a direct conse- In contrast with architecture and building tech- 
quence of Roman domination. While the former niques, the effects of Roman rule were less notice- 
were celebrated in several places throughout the able in other aspects of the social life of the Greek 
whole of the Peloponnese, munera gladiatoria cities and, in particular, on their internal structure. 
and venationes are attested only in the Roman In general, the Peloponnesian cities — with the ex- 


colonies of Corinth and Patrae.® ception of the colonies, which used Latin" and 
If we exclude the colonies, the Romanisation of whose institutions imitated the Roman prototypes 
the cities of the Peloponnese was limited to the — preserved as a rule their traditional cults, tradi- 


field of personal names," architecture and con- tional customs and traditional institutions and of- 
struction techniques. The colonies of Corinth and fices” and essentially also their particular artistic 
Patrae played a major role in the spread of western identity." Yet, as M. Piérart observes,” the survival 
architecture, with the construction of amphithe- of the ancient institutions does not mean that they 
atres intended for Roman spectacles, baths and were preserved in full. The cities had a limited au- 





65. These, all linked to the worship of Apollo, were “Classical Sparta’s three principal religious festivals, all three 
of which were still celebrated in the Imperial age", see Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 193. 

66. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 185-86, 192. 

67. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 110-11, 186-87; RP II, LAC 462. See also Lafond, esp. infra p. 413. 

68. See Camia, Kantiréa, infra pp. 382-88 ch. IIIa. 

69. Corinth: Dio Chrys., Or. XXXI. 121; Apul., Met. X. 18. See also Camia, Kantiréa, infra pp. 588-89 ch. IIIb. 
Patrae: Rizakis 1998, no. 53 (2nd-3rd c. A.D.); cf. RP I, ACH 190. Corinth was the only city in the province of 
Achaea known to possess a proper Roman amphitheatre, while gladiatorial games in the colony of Patrae were 
carried out in the so-called stadium-theatre, see Di Napoli, infra p. 258 n. 37 and p. 259 ns 40-41; Rizakis, infra 
p. 137 n. 49. 

70. RP I, pp. 40-41 and II, pp. 26-29 Introduction; Chr. Hoét-van Cauwenberghe, “Onomastique et diffusion de 
la citoyenneté romaine en Arcadie", in A. D. Rizakis (ed.), Roman Onomastics in the Greek East: social and political 
aspects, Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Roman Onomastics, Athens, 7-9 September 1993, Melete- 
mata 21, Athens 1996, 207-14; S. Zoumbaki, “Choosing a new name between Romanisation and persistence: the 
evidence of Latin personal names in the Peloponnese”, in C. Grandjean (ed.), Le Péloponnése d'Épaminondas à 
Hadrien, Actes du Colloque de Tours, 6-7 octobre 2005, Ausonius Études 21, Bordeaux, 145-59; see further Hoét- 
van Cauwenberghe, infra pp. 173-90 and Salomies, infra pp. 193-202. 

71. Piérart 1976, 161; M. and P. Vitti, infra esp. p. 278 ns 44-47. 

72. Roman influences on the countryside were much smaller. This is not, of course, due to any resistance that 
may have arisen to a presumed attempt at Romanisation, but simply to the lack of interest on the part of the elite, 
who channelled the necessary economic funds that they had to the urban centres, as their political and social status 
could better be promoted here. 

73. Piérart 1976, 162; Rizakis, infra p. 145 n. 133. M. and P. Vitti, infra p. 267 n. 1 provides a list of the most 
important Peloponnesian sites where brickwork has been traced. 

74. On the spread of Latin, see A. D. Rizakis, “Le grec face au latin. Le paysage linguistique dans la péninsule 
balkanique sous l'Empire", in H. Solin, O. Salomies, U.-M. Liertz (eds), Acta colloquii epigraphici latini, Helsinki 
3-6 Sept. 1991, CommHumLitt 104, 1995, 373-01. 

75. Cf. here the evidence for the maintenance of the ephebeia and its significance in the context of Roman military 
service in Kennell, infra esp. pp. 215-16 ns 106-13. 

76. For the artistic aspect cf. for example, Palagia, infra pp. 231-43. 

77. 1976, 163. 
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tonomy and their every move had to be approved A.D. They did not react to the introduction or re- 


by the Roman governor or the emperor.” organisation of certain religious festivals, such as 
the Mysteries at Andania in Messene. The Roman 
Epilogue cults stood out amongst the new imported cults, 


which were to be encountered only in the colonies, 
as did the eastern cults, which flourished every- 
where and became much more widespread. 

One of the cults which developed as a reaction 
to the new political context was emperor worship, 
which was systematically associated with Greek 
traditional divinities at cult places and festivals. 
Emperor worship privileged the links between 
civic elites with the emperor and the imperial cult 
whose priesthoods they performed, increasing the 
prestige of the leading men and their families within 
their local contexts and setting the conditions for 
one's career beyond the civic frontiers.? Romani- 
sation, in particular of the upper classes, was un- 
doubtedly felt in the field of personal names,*! 
architecture and construction techniques. The ef- 


The administrative measures of Augustus and his 
successors brought change not only to the political 
geography of the peninsula, imposing the domi- 
nance of certain metropoleis as well as the spatial 
distribution of the population and wealth, but also 
the prevailing social hierarchy and the relationship 
between polis and chora. Although during the period 
of freedom this relationship was relatively equal, 
a new hierarchical structure was now established, 
with the aim of transferring the agricultural surplus 
of the chora to the areas where power was concen- 
trated and where the privileged social groups 
resided.” The creation of large, over-concentrated 
urban centres of consumption changed the struc- 
ture of economic production as well as the strategy 
of agricultural production, as the main aim of agri- fects were less noticeable on institutions and as- 
cultural and industrial production was to supply the bects of social life. In general, the Peloponnesian 
city. This intensified the already existing trend for cities — with the exception of the colonies, which 
urbanisation and the gradual abandonment of the used Latin and whose institutions imitated the 
countryside, exacerbating the phenomenon of the Roman prototypes — preserved their traditional 
agri deserti for small marginalised communities in cults, customs and institutions. 
particular and the growth of animal husbandry. Social organisation everywhere copied the Roman 
The Romans showed an interest in the continu- model of a pyramidal structure at the top of which 
ation of the traditional panhellenic agonistic con- were the members of the local aristocracy, who 
tests and encouraged the creation of new ones that formed the membership of the municipal council, 
would respond to the new conditions. The Romans the ordo decurionum, and who sought, from the be- 
did not intervene in the religious sphere, and left ginning of the imperial period, to acquire the rights 
the cities free to organise their traditional religious of Roman citizenship, which would help them ad- 
life, which underwent a renaissance in the 2ndc. vance politically and socially. The limited eco- 





78. The encounter between tradition and novelty and the combination of both elements as observed in all aspects 
of human life in the Peloponnese during the period covered by this collective volume were decisive in the selection 
of its title. Cf. the remarks of G. Steinhauer, “Hlapatnpyosic otnv noAsodonia ms Papas Ladptyc”, in W. G. 
Cavanagh, C. Gallou, M. Georgiadis (eds), Sparta and Laconia from prehistory to pre-modern. Proceedings of the 
Conference held in Sparta, organised by the British School at Athens, the University of Nottingham, the 5th Ephoreia 
of Preshistoric and Classical Antiquities and the 5th Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities 17-20 March 2005, BSA St. 
16, Exeter 2009, 276-77 with n. 46. 

79. Alcock 1993, 117-18. This claim is valid in principle, but the view of the “parasitic polis”, which operates 
merely as a consumer centre and exists at the expense of the countryside beyond the urban area, is no longer tenable 
and should be abandoned. Various manufacturing activities were developing during this period (metallurgy and textile 
processing, leather, clay, production of luxury goods such as perfumes) and it is likely that this range of production 
did not supply only the territory around the town but was distributed within a broader network of exchange. This 
brought enough profit in order to pay for those basic goods that had to be imported, above all grains and oil (cf. 
Bresson 2007, 199). On the concept of the “consumer city”, see J. Rich and A. Wallace-Hadrill (eds), City and Country 
in the Ancient World, London - New York 1991, chap. XV-XVII). 

80. Lafond, infra pp. 412-18; Camia, Kantiréa, esp. infra pp. 379-88. 

81. See supra p. 12 n. 53. 
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nomic abilities of the cities, however, explain the 
small number of individuals from them to enter the 
equestrian or senatorial ranks. The decline of the 
traditional local aristocracy coincided with the gen- 
eral decline of the system and general prosperity, 
which had started to break down in the 3rd century 
when the continuous military clashes and political 
and economic instability further slowed produc- 
tion, encouraged profiteering and intense inflation- 
ary pressures, and undermined social cohesion. The 
destruction of the Peloponnesian cities by the 
Herulian invasion (A.D. 267) was the final blow. The 
crisis affected not only the political and economic 
spheres (definite end to minting coins) but also the 
values (in which the new religion was to invest), 
something which had a negative effect upon efforts 
to put an end to the decline. The transient recovery 
noted in many Peloponnesian cities during the 4th 
c. A.D. was not to last long, and the 6th century 
brought the final end to antiquity, as after this pe- 
riod most Peloponnesian cities were to disappear 
forever from the political map of the peninsula. 
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ARGOS ROMAINE: LA CITE DES PERSEIDES 


Marcel Piérart 


Abstract: The medium-sized city of Argos made its living from agriculture and stockbreeding. The Argive democracy 
possessed a large public land, allotted on rent and administered by the phylai. The allotment system survived the 
political regime imposed by the Romans shortly after 146 B.C. Argos was then obliged to adopt a new constitution. 
A board of synedroi ruled the city, in collaboration with the archontes. Most pro-eminent magistrates were the 
agoranomos (market supervisor), the tamias (treasurer), and the grammateus (secretary). At their side, the gym- 
nasiarch was responsible of the three gymnasia of the city. In imperial times, the political power was in the hands of 
propertied families, who possessed large estates. Their members had family ties in several cities of Greece. They 
obtained more often the Roman citizenship. They took charge of the organization of the Panhellenic games (Argive 
Heraia and Nemean games) and assumed important offices in the cult of the emperors. These families could claim 
to a mythical origin: Argos, the city of the Perseids, had been the homeland of famous Greek heroes and remained 


proud of its origins. 


En faveur de la cité des Argiens, celui qui voudrait la 
glorifier pourrait citer bien des faits, anciens et nou- 
veaux. Dans la guerre contre Troie, c’est a elle qu’ap- 
partient la plus grande part de l’action, comme ce fut 
le cas plus tard, dans la guerre médique, pour les 
Athéniens et les Lacédémoniens. [...] Mais ces faits 
semblent étre d’une antiquité bien lointaine. Depuis 
lors, le retour des Héraclides, l’honneur d’avoir 
formé le lot réservé à leur aîné, l’envoi d’une colonie 
chez les Macédoniens, le maintien, malgré le voisi- 
nage si proche des Lacédémoniens, d’une liberté et 
d’une indépendance ininterrompue, attestent un cou- 
rage dont la grandeur n’est pas ordinaire. [...] Plus 
tard, elle obéit aux Romains en alliée plutôt qu’en 
pays conquis et elle jouit, me semble-t-il, comme les 
autres cités, de la liberté et de tous les droits que leurs 
maîtres ont toujours accordés aux villes de la Gréce.! 


Le texte placé en exergue, en dépit des problèmes 
qu'il pose? résume admirablement la façon dont 





1. Julian., Ep. 198 (Bidez). 
2. Cf. ci-dessous p. 31 et n. 106. 


l’historiographie ancienne se représentait l’histoire 
d’Argos: la gloire passée du temps des dieux et des 
héros, les luttes récurrentes avec Sparte, les liens 
de parenté qui l’unissaient aux souverains de Ma- 
cédoine, descendants d’Héraclès et de Téménos. 
Les avantages que la cité retira de leur bienveil- 
lance furent considérables: Argos put rentrer en 
possession de la Thyréatide et même d’une grande 
partie de la Cynourie. 

Cette belle amitié se brisa cependant lors de la 
deuxième guerre de Macédoine. Contraint de se 
rapprocher de Nabis de Sparte, Philippe V lui céda 
Argos «en prêt, jusqu'à la victoire». Nabis dut ren- 
dre Argos en 195. T. Quinctius Flamininus, vainqueur, 
présida, vers la fin de l’automne, les Concours Né- 
méens dont on avait dû différer le déroulement à 
cause de la guerre.^ Après les souffrances qu'ils 
avaient connues, l'enthousiasme des Argiens libé- 
rés fut tel qu'ils votérent à Flamininus des hon- 
neurs exceptionnels: des concours furent créés qui 


3. Liv. XXXII. 38, 2: uelut fiduciariam dare ut uictori sibi restitueret [...] si quid aduersi accidisset, ipse haberet. 


4. Id. XXXIV. 41. 
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portaient son nom (Titeia). On les célébrait encore 
un siècle plus tard? Après ces événements, la cité 
ne sortira plus guère de l’ombre pour nous: l’his- 
toire d’Argos à l’époque romaine est presque en- 
tièrement tributaire des sources archéologiques, 
des inscriptions et des monnaies. Elle n’aurait rien 
d’exceptionnel, nous le verrons, si le souvenir vi- 
vant de sa gloire passée ne continuait de lui assurer 
au-delà de ses frontières un prestige certain. 


Le cadre géographique, économique et social 


Située dans le Péloponnèse nord-oriental, à 40 ki- 
lomètres de Corinthe, Argos est l’une des plus an- 
ciennes villes de Grèce. À la lisière occidentale 
d’une plaine alluviale de près de 250 km? bornée à 
l’est et à l’ouest par des masses montagneuses et 
ouverte au sud sur le golfe d’ Argolide, le site d’Ar- 
gos est dominé par deux collines de hauteur iné- 
gale: la Larissa, piton escarpé haut de près de 300 
mètres, et la colline du Prophète Élie appelée 
conventionnellement ‘Aspis’, mamelon rocheux 
dont l’altitude n’atteint pas 90 mètres. La ville an- 
tique s’est développée au pied de la plus haute des 
deux collines.f 

Le voyageur qui se rendait de Corinthe à Argos 
par la grand-route qui traversait le Péloponnèse 
pouvait, au moment où, au sortir de la passe du 
Trétos, il s'apprétait à descendre dans la plaine, 
l'embrasser toute entiére du regard. Au nord, à 
l'est et àl'ouest, les montagnes en délimitent clai- 
rement les contours." 

A l'extrémité sud de la plaine de Cléonai, la 
chaine du Trétos départage les eaux entre le golfe 
de Corinthe et celui d'Argos. A l'est, se trouve le 
massif de l'Arachnaion. Bien que le nom d'Argo- 
lide ait désigné, dés l'Antiquité, l'ensemble de la 
péninsule à laquelle se rattache le bassin argien, la 
montagne, aride et désolée, a séparé de ce cóté 
deux régions culturellement et politiquement dis- 
tinctes: le territoire argien proprement dit et 





. SEG 22, 1967, 266. Cf. ci-dessous pp. 24-25. 

. Piérart 2003, oü l'on trouvera la bibliographie. 
. Lehmann 1937, 1-2; Frazer 1922, 231-32. 

. Philippson, 1892, 93-119 (péninsule). 

. Baladié 1980, 70. 

10. Lehmann 1937, 5; 50-54; Baladié 1980, 70. 


Neo Ian 


l'Akté, tournée en partie vers le golfe Saronique. 
A l’ouest, se dressent les montagnes imposantes 
d'Arcadie: le Lyrkeion, |’ Artémision et la barrière 
du Kténias.3 

La plaine d’Argos est parcourue par plusieurs 
riviéres qui drainent les eaux des montagnes. Ce 
ne sont pas des cours d’eau pérenne, mais des 
fleuves torrentiels, dont les crues peuvent, après 
de fortes pluies, être brutales. Les deux plus impor- 
tants sont l’Inachos et le Charadros (appelé Xérias 
de nos jours). Tous deux ont leur source dans les 
montagnes qui marquent la frontière entre l’Arca- 
die et l'Argolide? Les petits torrents qui drainent 
le massif de l’Arachnaion n’atteignent pas, le plus 
souvent, la mer. Du point de vue morphologique, 
l’Argolide au sens étroit du terme comprend non 
seulement la plaine, mais l’ensemble des régions 
irriguées par les rivières dont les atterrissements 
la constituent. Pour la délimiter, il suffit de suivre 
la ligne de partage des eaux.!° 

Une particularité hydrogéologique du Pélopon- 
nèse contribue à former le paysage argien. Dans 
de nombreuses plaines intérieures emprisonnées 
par les montagnes, les eaux ne peuvent s’écouler 
que par des orifices souterrains, les katavothres. 
Plusieurs de ces résurgences karstiques formaient 
encore naguère dans la partie sud-ouest de la plaine 
argienne, entre Kephalari et Myli (où se trouvait 
le site de Lerne) une région marécageuse au sol 
très détrempé.!! 

Deux observations permettent de compléter 
notre connaissance du paysage hydrographique ar- 
gien. Strabon soulignait déjà l’importance de la 
nappe phréatique pour l’approvisionnement de la 
ville en eau." Il y a un demi-siècle encore, les puits 
fournissaient l’essentiel de l’eau utile. C’est dans 
la moitié sud de la plaine, où la nappe est à faible 
profondeur, que ceux-ci étaient les plus abon- 
dants.? D'autre part, dans la partie sud-ouest de la 
plaine, une lagune asséchée aujourd’hui la coupait 
de la mer." 


11. Lehmann 1937, 55; Baladié 1980, 103-13; Piérart 2003, 49 n. 4 (avec la bibliographie). 
12. Strab. VIII. 6, 7-8; cf. Baladié 1980, 113-15; Piérart 1992, 119-27. 


13. Lehmann 1937, 55-56; 114 fig. 27. pl. IV, 1. 


14. Arist., Hist. an., 601b, 33-602a, 11; cf. Lehmann 1937, 29-31; Baladié 1980, 112. 
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Grâce à ces observations et aux informations de 
Pausanias, nous pouvons fixer avec assez de pré- 
cision le tracé des frontiéres politiques d’Argos a 
l'époque romaine. A l’est, la route d’ Argos à Épi- 
daure franchit l’Arachnaion avant d’arriver à 
Lessa, dans le territoire d’Épidaure.' Au sud, le 
territoire comprenait aussi la Thyréatide, qu’une 
montagne sépare de l’Argolide proprement dite, 
une plaine fertile drainée par la rivière d’ Aghios 
Andreas et le Tanos.'® En s'enfongant, le long de 
la rivière du Tanos, dans le massif du Parnon on at- 
teignait le lieu-dit Epuaî Aí00v, où était la fron- 
tière commune entre les cités d’Argos, de Sparte 
et de Tégée." Deux routes conduisaient en Arca- 
die, l'une à Tégée, en passant par Hysiai,'? ruinée 
du temps de Pausanias, et une autre à Mantinée.? 
Une autre voie conduisait à Ornéai, par oü l'on at- 
teignait le territoire de Phlionte.”° Au nord du Tré- 
tos, la cité de Cléonai, détachée d' Argos à l'époque 
de la Confédération achéenne, est demeurée indé- 
pendante, mais la vallée de Némée continuait d'ap- 
partenir aux Argiens.?! 

La géographie physique fournit le cadre qui 
nous aide à situer les ressources naturelles qui four- 
nissaient l'essentiel des revenus de la cité. Les che- 
vaux qui faisaient sa fierté et sans doute aussi les 
boeufs de ses hécatombes étaient élevés dans les 
páturages détrempés du sud ouest de la plaine.” 





Pausanias signalait les oliviers de la Thyréatide, 
dont il vantait la fertilité.? R. Baladié fait encore 
allusion à la petite vigne d'Argos, qui donnait un 
raisin blanc et se contentait des terrains pauvres: 
elle aurait été cultivée dans les régions les plus 
sèches de la plaine.” D'une manière générale, nous 
sommes trés mal informés sur la vie économique 
de la cité à l'époque romaine: ni Strabon ni Pau- 
sanias ne sont trés prolixes sur les aspects écono- 
miques des régions qu'ils décrivent. Sans doute, 
comme le notait R. Baladié, Argos représentait 
aux yeux des auteurs anciens une cité moyenne 
«ou les cultures habituelles aux pays de la Méditer- 
ranée orientale se rencontraient dans des propor- 
tions qui n'attiraient l'attention dans aucun sens?». 
Le principal débouché de la ville sur la mer était le 
port de Nauplie.?? Les marais et les lagunes qui la 
séparaient de presque tout son littoral ne l'encou- 
rageaient pas à avoir une vocation maritime. 
Pendant la période classique, pourtant, la cité 
avait été capable de nourrir une population nom- 
breuse et, gráce à une exploitation habile des terres 
communes, de maintenir un régime démocratique 
efficace. A l'époque romaine, elle ne semble pas 
avoir échappé, comme le reste de la Gréce, à la 
dépopulation qui frappa le Péloponnése. Celle-ci 
allait de pair avec la concentration croissante de 
la terre entre les mains de quelques grandes fa- 


15. Paus. II. 25, 10. Sur les routes et les frontières d'Argolide chez Pausanias cf. Piérart 2009. 
16. Le Mont Zavitsa, qui s'appelait sans doute Parparos dans l'antiquité: Plin., HN IV. 17. Cf. Philippson 1892, 


480-88; Baladié 1980, 77-78. 


17. Paus. II. 38, 7. Sur l'histoire des frontiéres aux époques hellénistique et romaine, cf. Piérart 2001a; Kritzas 


2006, 429-30. 


18. Paus. II. 24, 7; VIII. 7. L'expression épeimia “Youdv got nóAeóc note Ev TH ApyoAidt n'est pas entièrement 
dépourvue d’ambiguïté, mais Paus. VIII. 54, 7 indique qu'en venant de Tégée, on franchissait la frontière avant 


d'arriver à Hysiai. 
19. Paus. II. 24, 7-25, 4. 
20. Id. II. 25, 5-6. 
21. Id. II. 15,3. 
22. Baladié 1980, 188, 194; Piérart 1992, 125. 
23. Paus. II. 38, 4. 


24. Baladié 1980, 181, influencé par les commentateurs de Virgile. Il s'agit de l'argitis minor, chantée par Verg., 
G. II. 99, et décrite par Plin. HN XIV. 35 et Columella, Rust. III. 2, 21, 27. Mais on en fait aujourd'hui un nom grec 


apparenté à àpyóg «blanc brillant»: Erren 2003, 339. 


25. Baladié 1980, 174, qui pense à l'ensemble du Péloponnése. 

26. Des vestiges d'installations portuaires (?) signalent encore le site de Téménion, à cinq kilométres d'Argos, 
où l’on disait que les Héraclides débarquèrent, avec les Doriens, à la conquête du Péloponnése. Cf. Dorovinis, 1998. 
Il n'est pas sür cependant que le site, entouré de marécages, füt encore exploité à l'époque romaine. 

27. Il faut noter toutefois qu'avant la reconstruction de Corinthe et la réhabilitation du diolkos, le trafic d'Italie 
vers l'Orient a pu emprunter la route de Sicyone à Argos, cf. van Berchem 1962, 306; Baladié 1980, 258. 


28. Kritzas 1992; Piérart 1997. 
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milles.” Pausanias nous apprend que, dans un pre- 
mier temps, les Romains interdirent aux Grecs 
d’acquérir des biens au-delà des frontières de leur 
propre cité, mais qu’ils rapportèrent cette mesure 
par la suite.?? Les études prosopographiques ont 
effectivement montré que, dès le premier siècle de 
notre ère, les plus grandes familles, qui n’hésitent 
pas a se réclamer des héros mythiques les plus 
prestigieux, ont tissé des liens qui dépassent large- 
ment le cadre des cités et sont prétes a jouer un 
rôle au niveau de la province tout entiére.*! En tra- 
versant la Thyréatide, Pausanias pouvait ainsi voir 
la splendide villa d' Hérode Atticus, dont il ne souf- 
fle mot.? Une épitaphe du III° siècle de notre ère 
salue un Gellius Carpos d’Athénes, résidant en 
Thyréatide, où il était tpaypatevtis Ts OvpEatt- 
xs xQpas.33 Toute la Thyréatide devait former 
alors un seul domaine.? 

Avant l'époque impériale, les Grecs étaient en- 
core peu nombreux à obtenir la civitas Romana.? 
Le mouvement d'intégration s'accéléra sous l’Em- 
pire, surtout sous le règne de Claude. Dès la fin 
de l'époque hellénistique, des Italiens et des Ro- 
mains installés en Gréce sont venus grossir les 
rangs de cette aristocratie fonciére.*’ L. Cornelius 
Ingenuus, gymnasiarque argien de l'époque d’ Au- 
guste, devait être des leurs.*® 

Il y eut aussi, comme dans de nombreux en- 
droits, des commergants venus de Rome et du reste 
de l'Italie. Les deux dédicaces latines qu'ils nous 
ont laissées concernent le consul de 69 av. J.-C., C. 
Métellus, qui s'est emparé de la Créte, et son beau- 





frére, Q. Marcius Rex, consul en 68 et chargé de 
réduire les pirates de Cilicie.? Ce n'est pas un ha- 
sard. D. van Berchem a bien montré que la pré- 
sence de ces trafiquants à Argos n'était pas 
forcément un signe de la prospérité de la ville, mais 
plutót de son importance stratégique. Sur les routes 
du Péloponnése, Argos possédait une position clé 
que la destruction de Corinthe n'a fait que renfor- 
cer. Par la mer, il était facile de gagner la Créte de- 
puis le Golfe de Nauplie en naviguant d’île en fle 
jusqu'à La Canée. Ces magistrats romains avaient 
fait d' Argos leur base et l'on trouve naturellement 
des commerçants italiens dans le sillage de leurs ar- 
mées. Mais la présence de ces derniers parait avoir 
été sans influence sur le commerce local. 

Il est trés difficile d'évaluer le degré de prospé- 
rité d'Argos à l'époque impériale et, à plus forte 
raison, de dessiner la courbe de son évolution sur 
le plan économique. Quelques observations indi- 
rectes livrent des indices permettant de tenter 
d'esquisser un cadre général. Argos est une ville 
moyenne qui ne parait jamais avoir été tentée par 
les grandes entreprises commerciales. L'intérét 
que lui accorde Strabon, qui ne l'a pas visitée, 
tient davantage à son passé prestigieux qu'à son 
importance économique: les inscriptions étudiées 
dans la section suivante prouvent les difficultés fi- 
nanciéres dans lesquelles la ville se débattait à la 
fin de l'époque hellénistique. La fin des guerres ci- 
viles n'a sans doute pas ramené tout de suite la 
prospérité et les équilibres économiques ont dû 
rester fragiles. Les chroniques font état d'une fa- 


29. Baladié 1980, 301-330. Selon lui, le fléchissement démographique dans le Péloponnése a précédé le dévelop- 


pement de grands domaines qu'il a rendu possible. 
30. Paus. VII. 16, 9-10. 
31. Cf. Spawforth 1985; Piérart 2001b; RP I et II. 


32. Entre Neris et Eua. Ses ruines s'étendent au pied du monastére de Loukou, au lieu-dit Kolones, cf. Faklaris 
1990, 100-04. Une mise au point bibliographique sur les fouilles récentes dans SEG 49, 1999, 370. 


33. SEG 13, 1956, 261, Il. 4-7. 
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d'un agoranome pour Pompée le Grand). 
36. Cf. Rizakis 2007, 186, 192-93. 
37. Baladié 1980, 326-28. 
38. Cf. ci-dessous p. 27 n. 72. 


39. CIL P, 716 et III, 531 (ILS 867); cf. van Berchem 1962. 
40. Il est à Corinthe en juillet 29 av. J.-C. et ne pénètre pas dans le Péloponnése, qu'il ne connaît que par des 
sources dont les principales, Artémidore et Apollodore, remontent à la deuxième moitié du IT s. av. J.-C.: Baladié 


1980, 13-14, 251. 
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mine qui s’abattit sur la Gréce au début du régne 
de Claude*! et des inscriptions en portent la trace, 
en Béotie et en Arcadie.# Il est raisonnable de 
penser qu’Argos ne fut pas épargnée. L. Robert a 
parlé d’«une misère générale d’où émergent 
quelques rares fortunes», tout en mettant en garde 
contre le danger d’étendre ces remarques à toutes 
les époques et, ajouterons-nous, à tous les lieux.? 

L'étude récente de la céramique romaine par C. 
Abadie livre un premier cadre géographique et 
chronologique qui nous permet d'évaluer la pros- 
périté relative d' Argos à cette époque.“ La place 
respective de la céramique commune et des céra- 
miques fines dans les dépôts, bien qu'elle soit dif- 
ficilement quantifiable, indique que la céramique 
commune domine encore pendant une bonne par- 
tie du I* s. apr. J.-C.: «Ce n'est, semble-t-il qu'au 
cours de la seconde moitié du I*' siécle, voire méme 
à la fin de cette période [...], que l'on assiste à un 
renversement de tendance et que les céramiques 
fines paraissent aussi fréquentes et méme plus fré- 
quentes [...] que les céramiques communes. [...] 
Seule la période qui va de la fin du I‘ siècle apr. 
J.-C. à la fin du II° siècle est caractérisée par une 
présence majoritaire de la céramique fine sur la cé- 
ramique commune». 

Argos est, jusqu'à la seconde moitié du I* s. apr. 
J.-C., un site à peu prés autosuffisant, dont le mar- 
ché ne s'étend guére au-delà du Nord-Est du Pélo- 
ponnèse. Il faut attendre la deuxième moitié du 
siécle pour apercevoir un revirement: les échanges 
lointains s'intensifient pendant cette période; les 
goûts évoluent, les tables se garnissent de produits 
plus raffinés, signe de l'intervention des grandes 
familles romanisées et des Romains installés à 
Argos. 

Un des signes les plus clairs de la rupture qui 
s’amorce dans la seconde moitié du I* siécle est la 
reprise des constructions publiques. Peu de travaux 
sont attribuables 4 la basse époque hellénistique. 
C'est vraisemblablement au début de l’Empire que 
le monument à colonnade qui bordait l’agora au 
nord (K)^ fut détruit, à l'exception de sa façade 





ouverte au sud, et remplacé par un imposant édi- 
fice qui en respecta scrupuleusement l’orientation. 
Il abritait probablement depuis l’époque hellénis- 
tique des ateliers de nature diverse ou des bou- 
tiques. Le nouveau bâtiment semble avoir été 
destiné lui aussi, au moins dans un second temps, 
à des activités artisanales ou commerciales. 

Des travaux d’une certaine ampleur ont consi- 
dérablement modifié l’aspect de l’édifice qui bor- 
dait l’agora au sud (P) dans le courant du premier 
siècle de notre ère. À l’intérieur du bâtiment, les 
structures classiques ont été détruites et rempla- 
cées par une cour rectangulaire de 35,70 x 17 m, 
avec des stoas larges de + 4,40 m, stylobate com- 
pris, dans laquelle on a proposé de reconnaître la 
palestre d’un des trois gymnases d’ Argos, qui sont 
connus notamment par une inscription de l’époque 
d’ Auguste trouvée dans le batiment (PG). Ces tra- 
vaux ont entraîné la rectification de l'angle sud-est 
du bâtiment et, probablement, des transformations 
de sa partie ouest, actuellement hors des limites de 
la fouille. 

Un réaménagement au moins partiel de la piste 
de course de l'agora (S) vers le milieu du premier 
siècle de notre ère va sans doute de pair avec 
l’érection de la palestre. Mais les blocs de la ligne 
de départ pourraient appartenir à un état plus an- 
cien. La ligne de départ était formée de blocs à rai- 
nures, dont cinq sont demeurés en place. Elle 
comptait seize couloirs de 0,965 m répartis en deux 
groupes séparés par un espace médian de 0,22 m. 
La piste, de l’arête interne des blocs de départ à 
l’axe du repère des 300 pieds, trouvé en bordure 
du regard des égouts (E), mesure 89 m. Sous sa 
forme achevée, elle ne fut sans doute pas en usage 
fort longtemps. Les travaux d'installation d'une 
canalisation ont entraîné le démontage d’une par- 
tie des blocs de la ligne de départ, à la place desquels 
on disposa, pour la protéger, des stèles inscrites po- 
sées face contre terre, où étaient gravés quelques- 
uns des plus beaux décrets de la haute époque 
hellénistique. Dans toutes ces constructions, les 
matériaux utilisés restent modestes. Les remplois 


41. G. Syncellus, Eclog. chronogr. 630, p. 405 (Mosshammer); Jer., Chron. I, p. 181 (Helm). 
42. Akraiphia: Robert 1969 [= 1935]; Lycosoura: IG V 2, 516 (Syll? 800). 


43. Robert 1969, 288 [2 1935, 447]. 
44. Abadie 2007, 257-72. 
45. Abadie 2007, 257. 


46. Cf. fig. 2. Les monuments de l'agora sont désignés par les lettres adoptées dans Pariente, Piérart, Thalmann 
1998, 211-31. Pour l'ensemble du site, cf. fig. 1 (Piérart 2003). 
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abondent. Il faudra attendre la fin du I‘ siècle pour 
voir la ville se couvrir de monuments prestigieux 
qui exaltent l’image que les élites veulent donner 
d’elles-mêmes et de la cité dont elles assument dés- 
ormais seules la charge.“ 

Pour conclure: les contraintes géographiques 
qui pèsent sur la cité d’Argos ne la tournaient 
guère vers le commerce et les échanges. Sa pros- 
périté et son rayonnement d’autrefois étaient dus 
à l’habileté de sa politique, l’intelligence du sys- 
tème d’exploitation des terres publiques et sacrées 
dont elle s’était dotée avec la démocratie, la mai- 
trise technique de ses artisans. Elle n’étendait 
guère son regard au-delà du Péloponnèse du Nord- 
Est et des frontières dont elle disputait la posses- 
sion à ses voisins. L’ouverture vers le monde 
romain, qui se dessine dans le dernier versant du 
I° siècle de notre ère, apparaît bien davantage 
comme le résultat de l’action d’une minorité de fa- 
milles qui concentrent désormais entre leurs mains 
l’essentiel des richesses, des pouvoirs et des hon- 
neurs. Ces familles ont très tôt conclu entre elles 
des alliances et des mariages qui leur ont permis de 
dépasser le cadre des cités: elles sont les principales 
bénéficiaires des institutions mises en place lors de 
la conquête. 


Le cadre institutionnel: la cité 


Les fouilles de l’agora ont livré les vestiges d’une 
statue équestre érigée à Argos en l’honneur du 
consul romain L. Mummius en 146 av. J.-C.“ Po- 
lybe expliquait que Mummius, parcourant les cités 
après le départ de la commission sénatoriale, y 
reçut, à juste titre, «les honneurs et les témoi- 
gnages de reconnaissance qui convenaient en la 
circonstance*». Un autre document encore inédit 
trouvé à Argos appartient à la période de la 
conquête romaine. Il s’agit d’une série de lettres 
adressées aux cités achéennes par L. Mummius et 
par son successeur Q. Fabius Maximus concernant 
le renouvellement des privilèges accordés aux 





47. Voir ci-dessous pp. 33-36. 


technitai dionysiaques de l’Isthme et de Némée, 
contraints de s’installer à Argos après la destruc- 
tion de Corinthe.° 

Les inscriptions postérieures à 146 permettent 
d’entrevoir des changements importants dans les 
institutions politiques d’ Argos. Ils se reflètent dans 
l'apparition de formulaires nouveaux qu'on lit 
dans les quelques textes que nous possédons: 
(1) L'oracle rendu aux Messéniens sur les Mys- 
téres d'Andania vers 92 av. J.-C. est gravé confor- 
mément au décret des magistrats et des synédres 
(WALOLA TOV üpyóvtov kai cuvédpav). L'opéra- 
tion est datée par le secrétaire des synédres (¿mì 
YPALLATÉOS TOV ovvéópov).?! 
(2) Un décret récompensant un notable nommé 
Augis date d’après l’écriture de 100 av. J.-C. envi- 
ron. La formule, très contournée, qui l’introduit 
montre les mêmes instances à l’œuvre.” Augis, qui 
a fait un prêt sans intérêt pour le concours des Ti- 
teia, a traité avec les nouveaux magistrats de ques- 
tions d’argent. Il vaut la peine de reproduire le 
texte en entier, car il permet d’entrevoir le fonc- 
tionnement de l'institution: 


(Stéle d’) Augis 
Les archontes et les synédres en fonction sous Arché- 
damos ont proposé eux-mémes d’exposer au peuple 
la question des honneurs à décerner à Augis fils 
d’Aristomédès, Argien, et d'agir selon cette décision 
(Oi dpyovteg Kai oi cóvgópot oi Exi Apyeð[á]|uov 
Oç SWAEYOVTLTH1 dépot epi viv AŬyı [A]|poto- 
undeog Apyeiot, wc dé ka 66 obo TEAANTEAL[L, | 
noti]veykav OTOL”); attendu qu’ Augis, fils d'Aristo- 
médés, Argien, homme de bien dévoué à la cité et 
empressé pour notre peuple, ne cesse de se montrer 
serviable en toute occasion; que s'étant présenté au 
synédrion (£icgX00v dè Kai siç TO ovvéóptov), il a 
rappelé tous les services qu'il avait rendus au peuple 
pour les besoins communs et pressants; qu'à la de- 
mande des synèdres (GE1w0eic 5é Kai D0 TOV ov- 
védpov) il a prêté d'importantes sommes d'argent au 
cours de la présente année et des années antérieures; 


48. Piérart, Thalmann 1980, 275-78 (SEG 30, 1980, 365). 

49. Polyb. XX XIX. 1 (trad. D. Roussel). Sur la mainmise des Romains sur le Péloponnése en général, Argos en 
particulier, cf. Ferrary 1978, 770-73 et id. 1988, 186-209; Kallet-Marx 1994, 57-96. On suivra le point de vue de Fer- 
rary plutôt que Kallet-Marx, dont l’étude est bien documentée mais sous-estime l’importance des remaniements 


imposés aux cités grecques. 


50. Cf. SEG 31, 1981, 307 (cf. aussi SEG 48, 1998, 405). 


51. Syll? 735. 


52. Daux 1964 (SEG 22, 1967, 266). On reproduit, pour l'essentiel, la traduction de Migeotte 1984, no. 20. 
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et que maintenant, un besoin d’argent ayant surgi, il 
a versé dix mille drachmes aux hiéromnémons et au 
trésorier pour le concours des Titeia ([t]oîg te ie- 
POLVELOLOL kai THI Tapia eig TOV GY@va Tov Tı- 
tet[@v]), à notre demande et sans intérêt, demeurant 
fidèle à lui-même et aux services qu'il avait précé- 
demment rendus au peuple; afin donc qu'il soit clair 
que le peuple d’Argos et les synédres (kai ó ÔGLOG 
tov Ap[ystov] xoi oi obvedpot) remercient et hono- 
rent les hommes de bien et les bienfaiteurs du peuple; 
il a plu au peuple et aux synèdres (čðoče TOI Oo 
Kai toig ovvédpotc): d'accorder l'éloge à Augis fils 
d’Aristomédès, Argien, pour la générosité et le dé- 
vouement qu'il montre à la cité en toute occasion, de 
le récompenser par une statue de bronze et de [pro- 
clamer dans les concours] oü l'on décerne une cou- 
ronne ainsi que? dans les [Grands Titeia et dans les 
Héraia], dans les Concours Néméens, Olympiques et 
Pythiques, que le peuple d' Argos récompense [Augis 
fils d'Aristomédés, Argien] d'une statue de bronze 
pour sa valeur [et son dévouement envers lui; d'éle- 
ver] la statue à l'endroit [le plus en vue; de confier le 
soin de] la proclamation [--- | ---]. 


L'intitulé, sans parallèle réel, est sans doute |’ ceu- 
vre d'un secrétaire maladroit qui maîtrisait mal la 
langue administrative. Il montre cependant que 
l'initiative est désormais entre les mains des syné- 
dres et des magistrats, qui agissent de concert. 
Comme il arrivait en pareil cas, Augis s'est rendu 
en personne auprés des magistrats pour faire rap- 
port sur les bienfaits qu'il avait accomplis en fa- 
veur de la cité. Les magistrats et les synédres ont 
décidé de lui accorder les honneurs qu'il méritait 
et présenté la proposition au peuple. Le décret 
montre que les synédres s'occupent directement 
des finances de la cité et décident d'emprunter les 
sommes nécessaires. Le versement du prét accordé 
pour les Titeia est fait directement aux magistrats 
du culte (les hiéromnémons) et au trésorier. Le décret 
est voté par le peuple et les synédres. La formule 
hortative et la formule de résolution (à l'indicatif 
aoriste) montrent que les synédres occupent dés- 
ormais la place du conseil et qu'il ne reste au peu- 





ple qu'à ratifier un décret proposé par eux et les 
magistrats. Le mot synédrion désigne le local oü 
ils se réunissent et tient lieu de bouleutérion. 

L'essentiel des responsabilités se trouve désormais 
entre les mains d'un collége de synédres qui agis- 
sent de concert avec les magistrats pour proposer 
des décrets et qui s'occupent des questions finan- 
ciéres et des relations extérieures. Ils ont un secré- 
taire, dont le nom sert à identifier les documents. 

Des institutions semblables, attestées par des 
formules identiques, apparaissent à la méme époque 
dans beaucoup d'autres cités du Péloponnése, pour 
ne pas parler du reste de la Gréce.** Cela ne saurait 
étre l'effet du hasard et révéle sans doute une vo- 
lonté commune. On pourrait étre tenté d'y voir la 
griffe de la Confédération achéenne. Mais le décret 
en l'honneur de Cn. Octavius, l'un des commis- 
saires envoyés en Gréce en 170 av. J.-C. ne parait 
pas encore les connaître." Pausanias rapporte que 
«quand arrivérent ceux qui étaient chargés de dé- 
libérer avec lui, [Mummius] était en train de mettre 
fin aux gouvernements démocratiques et d'établir 
des magistratures fondées sur la fortune». Il faut 
peut-être reconnaître dans l'institution des synè- 
dres la marque de la commission sénatoriale, qui 
donna aux cités une constitution dont Polybe fut 
chargé d’expliquer à ses compatriotes les bienfaits. 
Les synèdres auraient formé un conseil restreint 
d’allure oligarchique qui aurait pris la place de la 
boule. Ils agissaient de concert avec les magistrats 
et, ensemble, ils détenaient l’essentiel des pou- 
voirs. Le but de ces réformes n’était pas unique- 
ment de remettre le pouvoir entre les mains des 
possédants: il permettait d’identifier clairement les 
responsables des décisions prises et ce n’est pas un 
hasard si, vers la même époque, se multiplient les 
listes énumérant les notables qui ont fait des pro- 
positions.>” 

La rareté des décrets gravés dans la pierre nous 
contraint d'attendre la fin du II° s. apr. J.-C. pour 
retrouver les synédres.?? La lettre des Argiens à Ai- 
geiai de Cilicie contient l’intitulé suivant: [O àà- 
poc T]Ov Apysiov xai à BovAà kai ot cbvedpor ... 
Il semble que la boulè et le collège des synèdres for- 


53. Cette traduction intégre les remarques de Charneux 1990, 412-13. 
54. On se contentera, pour faire bref, de citer le cas de Messène et de renvoyer à l’article de Frohlich 1999, 229-42. 


55. SEG 16, 1959, 255. 
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57. Cf. notamment l'inscription inv. no. E 81 (Prêtre 2003/04; cf. SEG 55, 2005, 409). 
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maient alors deux institutions distinctes.5? W. Voll- 
graff pensait que les synèdres étaient les magistrats 
à la téte du koinon Argolikon dont l’existence est 
attestée par Pausanias. Après la découverte du dé- 
cret relatif à la gravure de l’oracle pour les Messé- 
niens, il proposa de dater la création de ce koinon 
de la basse époque hellénistique, une hypothèse qui 
a connu un certain succès, mais que le simple exa- 
men des formules employées suffit à réfuter.® 

L'existence d'une institution appelée BovAn à 
l'époque impériale ne saurait toutefois étre mise 
en doute. Dans les textes de cette époque, la BovAn, 
seule ou avec le ófjuoc, signe de nombreux décrets. 
Beaucoup d'inscriptions honorifiques portent la 
mention Prygiopnatt BovAfic, en clair ou sous la 
forme abrégée WB.°! Fréquente dans les dédicaces 
d'Argos comme dans celles de Corinthe et des 
villes d'Argolide, cette formule est en fait la tra- 
duction du latin D(ecreto) D(ecurionum), qu'on 
trouve en premier lieu dans les inscriptions latines 
de Corinthe.® Elle indique parfois que le conseil a 
donné son accord pour l'érection de la statue, à la 
demande de ceux qui en supportaient les frais.9 Il 
est probable que les synédres de l'époque impériale, 
héritiers de ceux de la basse époque hellénistique, 
constituaient une sorte d'émanation ou d'exécutif 
d'un conseil qui était l'équivalent à Argos — et dans 
d'autres cités — de l'ordre des décurions. 

Une lettre d' Agrippa trouvée à Argos atteste 
l'existence, dés le début de l'Empire, d'un autre 
conseil dont le nom complet paraît avoir été ñ ys- 
povoía 1) àxó Aavao kai “Yaepunotpac.™ Dans 
plusieurs cités du Péloponnése, des conseils appe- 
lés yepovoia sont connus à date ancienne comme 
un rouage politique. À Éphése, comme plus tard à 
Athènes, la gerousia s'occupait de l'administration 
de biens sacrés et de l'organisation de fétes et de 
spectacles. C'est sans doute à cette deuxiéme ca- 





59. Lafond 2006, 92. 


tégorie qu'appartenait celle d' Argos. Agrippa, qui 
emploie pour la désigner le mot obotnLG, prétend 
avoir créé pour elle les conditions de sa survie et 
avoir contribué à restaurer son ancienne dignité en 
lui rendant la plupart de ses droits. On ne sait 
quand ce collège fut créé. Il existait encore un siè- 
cle plus tard.9 

Le décret en l'honneur d'Augis rappelle les 
nombreux préts accordés par l'évergéte: il té- 
moigne des difficultés financiéres que connais- 
saient des cités comme Argos à cette époque. Un 
autre texte inédit de la fin de l'époque hellénistique 
apporte des lumiéres intéressantes sur la gestion 
des biens publics. Le personnage honoré a exercé, 
parmi d'autres, les fonctions d'adjudicataire de la 
terre publique et sacrée (S@ttivatip Tis iepüc Kai 
dapootas yopac).% Grâce à sa gestion, «en colla- 
boration avec le trésorier», les revenus que la cité 
tirait chaque année de l'exploitation du domaine 
public s'accrurent de plus d'un talent. Le décret 
rappelle aussi les démarches que le personnage ac- 
complit pour faire restituer des terres sacrées aux 
divinités qui en étaient propriétaires. Une clause 
du décret précise qu'«il prit soin d'enregistrer les 
parcelles à la suite les unes des autres, conformé- 
ment à la façon dont le territoire avait été autrefois 
loti par les Anciens et distribué en parcelles à louer, 
dont l'enregistrement était dispersé dans plusieurs 
endroits». Ch. Kritzas a brillamment montré que 
le décret faisait référence à la mise en place par la 
jeune démocratie argienne, vers 460 av. J.-C, d'un 
systeme d'exploitation des terres sacrées. Le ma- 
gistrat fit rassembler en un document unique des 
données remontant, semble-t-il, à la cadastration 
du V* siècle, qui étaient dispersées. L'entreprise 
rappelle notamment celle dont les tables de bronze 
d'Héraclée de Lucanie ont conservé le souvenir.” 
Le gain de l'opération, un peu plus d'un talent par 


60. Vollgraff 1904, 421 et id. 1909, 176-78. Sur le koinon au II° siècle, cf. ci-dessous p. 32. 
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an, apparait cependant comme modeste au vu de 
la complexité de l’entreprise. 

Ces deux textes montrent aussi l’importance du 
trésorier, qui apparaît seul désormais et devait 
concentrer entre ses mains la gestion des finances 
publiques. Les difficultés que connaissent les cités 
à cette époque expliquent aussi la place qu’occupe 
désormais la fonction d’agoranome. On a déjà 
mentionné la dédicace de l'agoranome [A]ris[t]a- 
goros pour Pompée le Grand. Vers la même 
époque, un personnage nommé Sôïkratès, fils de 
Ménandros, a fait ériger, pour ses confrères ago- 
ranomes, une tribune dont les vestiges ont été mis 
au jour dans l’extension tardive du grand portique 
de l’agora où ils étaient remployés:99 


Loikpatyns Mevávópou àlyopavou&v kai 
YPALLATELOV Kai TapLEd|@V TO DEVTEPOV 
TO Bua tois dayopav|buorc. 


Tite-Live décrit Antiochos IV qui, Romano more, 
sella eburnea posita ius dicebat.” On voit que, dans 
la période qui suivit la destruction de Corinthe, les 
notables d’Argos ne restèrent pas non plus insen- 
sibles au vent de la mode qui soufflait de Rome. 
L'emploi du participe présent, au lieu de l'aoriste, 
pourrait indiquer que Sôïkratès cumulait les fonc- 
tions de secrétaire, de trésorier et d'agoranome — 
trois magistratures qui apparaissent comme les pi- 
liers de la nouvelle constitution — au moment où il 
fit la dédicace, mais on n'exclura pas une mala- 
dresse de style." Nous ne savons pas non plus si 
cette construction est un acte d'évergétisme ou si 
elle a été financée par la cité. 

Comme dans la plupart des cités de l'époque, la 
fonction de gymnasiarque était une des plus im- 





portantes et plusieurs inscriptions y renvoient. Le 
texte le plus instructif à ce sujet est une dédicace 
du peuple argien en l'honneur de L. Cornelius In- 
genuus, qui date de la fin de l'époque hellénistique 
ou du début de l'époque impériale. En plus des 
trois fonctions qu'on vient d'énumérer, il a accom- 
pli celle de gymnasiarque dans les trois gymnases 
d'Argos (yvuvaciapyMoavta ¿v toic tptoi yvuva- 
cio). En reconnaissance de ses mérites, la cité lui 
a conféré les tai dayavobetikai, dans lesquelles 
P. Charneux reconnaissait, à l'imitation de Rome, 
des ornamenta municipaux.? C'était le droit, 
conféré à vie, de paraître dans les cérémonies 
publiques avec le manteau de pourpre et la cou- 
ronne d'or.? 

Ce méme personnage avait été honoré par une 
association appelée oi Aseita.” M. Fraenkel a vu 
dans celle-ci une association professionnelle. Nous 
connaissons pour l'époque romaine plusieurs as- 
sociations professionnelles ou religieuses. Il n'est 
pas toujours facile de distinguer entre elles, car les 
associations professionnelles ont souvent un sanc- 
tuaire et un culte, tels ces forgerons auxquels on a 
volé la statue d' Héphaistos, leur patron.” Mais les 
derniéres décennies qui ont précédé l'Empire ne 
paraissent pas avoir été une période de grande ac- 
tivité économique dans le pays. Les guerres civiles, 
avec les armées qui déferlaient sur la Gréce et vi- 
vaient de ses ressources, détruisaient des villes, in- 
cendiaient des ports et se livraient au pillage, ne 
favorisaient pas le commerce. Plutót qu'une asso- 
ciation professionnelle, on verra dans les Ageîtar 
une des associations qui fréquentaient les gym- 
nases, comme les Spatoléastai, les Phaénistai et les 
Delphidastai que nous voyons apparaitre ailleurs 


68. Cf. ci-dessus p. 22 n. 35. On lira [A]ris[t]agoros, et non Aristagoras, comme l'écrit SEG, 50, 2000, 361. 
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Cythére honoré à Délos à l'époque de l'indépendance (IG XI 4, 636, Il. 3 et 9): Aptotáyopoc Xotnpíiokoo KvOr]pioc. 
C'est aussi l'exemple cité par Bechtel, HPN, 19. Le martelage de l'inscription à la pointe rend la lecture de la pre- 
mière partie du nom très difficile, mais les dernières lettres du nom, TOPO, se lisent parfaitement. 
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dans des contextes liés au gymnase.” La mention 
la plus récente de ces associations est une inscrip- 
tion en l'honneur de l'empereur Titus.” À l'époque 
impériale, ce sont surtout les tribus qui votent des 
décrets de ce genre." 

Les charges les plus dispendieuses étaient celles 
de gymnasiarque et de président des concours 
(agônothetès), qui obligeaient à fournir l’huile des 
gymnases et des concours. Les inscriptions agonis- 
tiques prouvent qu’Argos n’a pas cessé, pendant la 
basse époque hellénistique, d'organiser les concours 
triétériques des Héraia et des Néméia.” Dés 195 av. 
J.-C., des Titeia étaient venus s'y ajouter.? Nous 
ignorons quand ils ont cessé d'étre célébrés. 

La vivacité des concours, en dépit des difficul- 
tés, est encore attestée par la présence à Argos, dés 
146, des technitai dionysiaques de l'Isthme et de 
Némée. Après la destruction de Corinthe, une par- 
tie d'entre eux s'installa à Argos oü, à la demande 
des Romains, ils reçurent un sanctuaire pour leurs 
réunions.$! Les Romains confirmérent les privi- 
léges que les Rois et les cités conféraient à ces 
compagnies d'acteurs: la libre circulation des biens 
et des personnes et l'exemption des taxes. Les ins- 
criptions d'Argos de l'époque romaine nous ont 
livré des listes de technitai.? Elles nous montrent 
aussi la vie de l'association, ses magistrats, ses réu- 
nions, les cultes des bienfaiteurs qu'on y célé- 
brait.? Dans le courant du I*' s. av. J.-C., un conflit 
violent éclata à propos de Delphes entre la com- 
pagnie d’Athènes et celle de l'Isthme et de Némée. 
Il dut étre arbitré par le Sénat de Rome. La com- 
pagnie d’Athènes l’emporta.8* 





Argos continua d'organiser, à l'époque impériale, 
quatre grands concours internationaux par pé- 
riode: tous les deux ans avaient lieu en alternance 
les Héraia et les Nemeia et les Sébasteia et les Ne- 
meia. Plus tard vinrent s’y ajouter des Antinoeia. 
A partir de la fin du I° siècle et au cours des siècles 
suivants, dans les listes de victoires, le concours en 
l'honneur d'Héra est appelé n) £& 'Apyouc àoníc 
(«le bouclier d' Argos»). L'agonothéte porte alors 
le titre d’ àyovoOétnc Hpaíov xai Neueimv ou 
LePaoteiov xai Neue(ov, ou encore Avtwvosiov 
£v Apyet. Il était entouré de toute une série de ma- 
gistrats agonistiques: les dix hellanodices, les com- 
missaires (gioaywysic), les secrétaires et le xystarque, 
nommé par l'empereur, qui avait autorité sur les 
athlètes pendant le concours.*° 

Certaines des magistratures en place au cours 
des siécles précédents continuent à fonctionner 
apres 146 av. J.-C. Des hiéromnémons sont attestés 
dans le décret pour Augis. Le décret concernant la 
gravure de l'oracle pour les Messéniens énumére 
le personnel de l'oracle: le prétre d'Apollon Py- 
thaeus, deux mpoudvttsc, la prophétesse, appelée 
elle aussi tpopavtic, le zopóqopog et deux secré- 
taires (ypooésc).? Ces fonctions religieuses exis- 
taient bien entendu déjà auparavant. 

À l'époque impériale, nous ne connaissons plus 
guére les magistratures que par des inscriptions ho- 
norifiques, qui se bornent le plus souvent à les énu- 
mérer. Parmi les magistrats, on trouve, à cóté des 
agoranomes, des magistrats chargés de l'approvi- 
sionnement du blé, des commandants des éphébes, 
des magistrats du culte. Il semble qu'il y ait encore 


76. Delphidastai ou Delphidótai: IG IV, 608 (le texte doit être corrigé), inv. no. E 84 (Curty, Piérart 2009); Phaé- 
nistai: Vollgraff 1903, 260 no. 1; id. 1919, 169-70 no. 24; Spatoléastai: IG IV, 581; SEG 53/1, 2003, 293. 

77. IG IV, 584 (SEG 48, 1998, 409): où l'on écrira, Il. 4-5: [---Ing AAe&ávópov youva[oiapy]joac, dTÈp 
Aceé?rettac; cf. IG IV, 589: ónép tv nóv; 612: ónép TV OAL. 


78. Cf. ci-dessous n. 123. 

779. Amandry 1980. 

80. SEG 22, 1967, 266; cf. ci-dessus ns 5 et 52. 
81. Cf. ci-dessus p. 24 n. 50. 

82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


Cf. Le Guen 2001 I, 98-112 no. 12. 
Cf. Amandry 1980, 229-33. 
Cf. Charneux 1956, 609. 


Vollgraff 1919, 252-58 no. 25; SEG 13, 1956, 248. 
IG IV, 558: 114 av. J.-C. (Le Guen 2001 I, 190-97 no. 36). 


On notera la différence de dialecte entre le nom du secrétaire des synédres (ypappaeóo) et les magistrats 


«traditionnels» (ypopéeg). L'emploi de ypopeúcavta, IG IV, 609, 1. 8 est un «dorisme» intentionnel forgé sur 
ypappatedoavta; cf. aussi, au II° ou au IIe siècle, SEG 16, 1959, 253, où le titre de ypopedg apparait à côté de 


ypappateic. 
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eu des stratèges.% Le tableau qui se dégage de ces 
énumérations contraste vivement avec le nombre 
et la variété des magistratures qui étaient en fonc- 
tion à l’époque classique.” Pourtant, il ne permet 
guère de distinguer Argos des autres cités de 
l’époque: hormis peut-être dans le cas de la gérou- 
sie, on n’y décèle pas de volonté d’affirmer l’iden- 
tité de la cité par le rétablissement, réel ou supposé, 
d'institutions ancestrales, comme ce fut le cas à 
Sparte ou à Athènes. À Argos, les élites, qui, à tra- 
vers les inscriptions honorifiques, dessinent les 
contours de l’image qu’ils veulent transmettre à la 
postérité, mettent surtout l’accent sur leur rôle 
dans l’organisation des concours panhelléniques et 
au sein des institutions fédérales ou provinciales. 


Le cadre institutionnel: la province et les ligues 


Selon Pausanias, les Romains commencèrent par 
dissoudre la Confédération achéenne, puis, pris de 
remords, la restaurérent.” Un décret de Dymé, où 
le proconsul de 144 av. J.-C. dut s’occuper de trou- 
bles civils fomentés par des gens qui s’en prenaient 
à «la constitution rendue par les Romains aux 
Achéens», prouve que l’intervention de Rome dans 
les institutions eut lieu aussitôt après la destruction 
de Corinthe.?! D'autre part, la nouvelle inscription 
d’Argos montre qu’une union (syntélie) des cités 
continue à avoir vie aux yeux des Romains. Sans 
doute les pouvoirs politiques des institutions cen- 
trales ont-ils été supprimés, les Romains préférant 
traiter directement avec les cités. Pour le reste, ils ne 
s’opposèrent probablement pas au maintien de la 
Confédération. Ils ne le firent pas non plus dans le 
cas des autres confédérations de Grèce continentale. 

Pausanias ne précise pas quand la Confédéra- 
tion achéenne fut restaurée. Il n'en décrit pas non 
plus l’extension. Quelques inscriptions, provenant 





toutes d’Olympie, en attestent apparemment l’exis- 
tence pendant la basse époque hellénistique, mais 
on ne sait ce qu’elle représentait.” L'idée, plausi- 
ble en soi, que les Romains auraient accepté la 
reconstitution d’une confédération limitée au Pé- 
loponnèse du Nord ne repose en fait que sur un do- 
cument unique, une dédicace de soldats de cités 
achéennes à leur officier.” Il n’est guère imagina- 
ble non plus que la Confédération achéenne ait pu 
continuer à battre monnaie après 146.% Les mon- 
naies à fleur de coin trouvées dans des trésors pos- 
térieurs à cette date, notamment en Italie, devaient 
faire partie du butin emporté ou avoir été thésau- 
risées.® Rien ne permet d’ailleurs de penser qu’Ar- 
gos ait fait partie de ce koinon avant l’époque 
impériale. Des relations entre Argos et la Confé- 
dération ne réapparaissent pas dans nos sources 
avant le I° s. apr. J.-C., à une époque où cette der- 
nière ne joue plus qu’un rôle limité.” 

Quel qu’ait été le sort des confédérations 
grecques pendant la période qui sépare la destruc- 
tion de Corinthe de la fin des guerres civiles, il est 
raisonnable de penser qu’une réorganisation pro- 
fonde a eu lieu au début de l’Empire, peut-être déjà 
sous Auguste, et sans aucun doute avec l’assenti- 
ment de l’empereur. 

En 35 ou peu après, grâce à l'initiative de T. 
Statilius Lamprias et T. Statilius Timocratès, deux 
membres d’une importante famille d’Epidaure qui 
avait des liens avec Argos, les Achéens (oi Ayatot) 
ont érigé une exèdre pour P. Memmius Regulus, 
qui fut gouverneur de la province d’Achaïe de 35 
à 44 apr. J.-C.” Vers le méme moment, grâce au 
dossier très riche d’Epaminondas d’Akraiphia, 
nous apprenons qu'à la mort de Tibère, se tint à 
Argos, sous la présidence d’un Argien, qui portait 
sans doute le titre de stratége, une assemblée (ov- 
vodoc) regroupant Achéens, Béotiens, Locriens, 


88. IG IV, 590,1. 19; cf. IG V 1, 1417 (RP II, MES 225 et 227): otpatnyoc tij Aaprpotétns tov Apysiov nóAeoc. 
La date n'est pas assurée. Lafond 2006, 150 semble considérer la fonction comme achéenne. 
89. Voir la liste reprise ci-dessous en annexe. Pour l'époque classique voir Kritzas 2006. 


90. Paus. VII. 16, 9-10. 


91. Syll? 684. Kallet-Marx 1995, 129-53; Rizakis 2008, 54-60 no 5. Ici aussi nous adoptons le point de vue de 
Ferrary, plutót que celui de Kallet-Marx 1994, 72-82 et id. 1995, 129-53. 


92. Voir en particulier [vO 328; cf. Bowersock 1992, 92. 


93. SEG 15, 1958, 254 (2 Moretti, ISE 60); Schwertfeger 1974, 27-40. 


94. Cf. Campanelli 1991; Boehringer 1991. 
95. Cf. Touratsoglou, Tsourti 1991. 
96. IvO 420. 


97. IG IV? 1, 665. Le personnage honoré par cette inscription, P. Memmius Regulus, a gouverné la Grèce de 35 


à 44 apr. J.-C.: Groag 1939, 25-30. 
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Eubéens et Phocidiens.?? Elle avait pour but de 
préter serment au nouvel empereur et de féter son 
accession au trône. La cérémonie eut lieu en pré- 
sence du gouverneur et de son conseil. Lorsqu'il 
fut question de constituer l’ambassade qui devait 
porter à l’empereur le décret voté à cette occasion, 
la plupart des Béotiens présents se récusèrent et 
l’on alla jusqu’à agiter la menace d’une sécession 
des Béotiens. Épaminondas d'Akraiphia proposa 
de conduire, à ses frais, la délégation des Béotiens, 
ce qui nous a valu un échange de documents qu'il 
fit graver dans sa propre cité. Ceux-ci sont éclai- 
rants pour la reconstitution du cadre institutionnel. 

La réponse de Caligula est adressée Aya1òv Kai 
Boto|[1&v «Jai Aokpóv kai Paxéov rai Ed[Boléov 
TOU cow” On y verra la mention la plus officielle: 
en effet, selon un usage bien décrit par J.-L. Ferrary, 
les rédacteurs, pour faire bref, utilisent des expres- 
sions simplifiées: “EXAnvec ou ITavéAAnvec.!® La 
générosité d’Epaminondas d’Akraiphia lui a valu 
notamment un décret séparé des Thébains qui 
donne le texte de l’inscription qui devait figurer 
sur son portrait: [O] | duos OnBaiwv Exapewov- 
dav Erauew|[bvd]ov, tpecRedcavta | katà dè@peùv 
£v TO kow[® TOV] A[y]atGv drèp Tod [B ]owotóv | 
£0vovc npòs | [tòv Le]Bactov Kaicapa Teppavi- 
KOv, GpEtijs | [Éveka]. Ici les Achéens désignent par 
synecdoque |’ Assemblée générale tout entière. 

Un décret en l’honneur de T. Statilius Timokra- 
tès, qui en a été le secrétaire après la proclamation 
de la liberté des Grecs par Néron à Corinthe, 
contient la formule é60é€ ta Iavayaik®i ovve- 
ôpiat, tandis que l'inscription honorifique corres- 
pondante énumère simplement les «peuples» au 
nominatif: Ayatoì kai Boiwtoi Kai Poxeic Kai 
EvBosic cai Aokpoi xai Aopieic.'?' Les Doriens, 
absents dans les documents d'Akraiphia, sont 
venus s'y ajouter. '? 





98. IG VIL 2711; cf. Holleaux 1938, 161-63. 
99. IG VII, 2711, 22-23. 
100. Cf. Ferrary 2001. 
101. IG IV? 1, 80-81. Sur la date, ci-dessous n. 104. 


On a là, semble-t-il l'ensemble des «peuples» à qui 
s'adressait le message de l'empereur. Les flotte- 
ments qu'on observe dans la désignation de ces 
institutions fédérales doivent nous mettre en garde 
contre une interprétation trop rigide des termes 
utilisés. Les mots ont pu, selon les époques, recou- 
vrir des réalités différentes. 

Dans ses remerciements, l'empereur, «se sou- 
venant de la gloire passée de chacun des peuples 
de Gréce», confirme l'existence de la ligue qui les 
rassemble. On peut penser toutefois que des ras- 
semblements comme celui qui se tint à Argos 
étaient exceptionnels. L'échange de correspon- 
dance auquel donna lieu l'affaire de l'ambassade 
dans laquelle Epaminondas d’ Akraiphia s'est illus- 
tré montre en effet que les kotvé existent séparé- 
ment, avec leurs magistrats, leur secrétaire et leur 
propre agenda. Ils peuvent donc se réunir ou agir 
séparément. Désignés à plusieurs reprises comme 
£0vr, ils regroupent des zóAeic, dont les délégués, 
dans l’Assemblée générale, sont présentés comme 
des ambassadeurs chargés de porter les lettres de 
vœux de leur propre patrie. Bien qu'un doute 
puisse subsister sur l'extension de leur confédéra- 
tion, il est raisonnable de penser que les Achéens 
d’ IG IV? 1, 665 représentent uniquement la confé- 
dération péloponnésienne.!® 

Cette «ligue des ligues» survit à la proclamation 
de la liberté des Grecs par Néron à Corinthe mais 
disparaît par la suite.!* On a vu dans cette dispa- 
rition une conséquence de l'intervention de Vespa- 
sien. Selon Pausanias, «aprés Néron en effet sous 
le règne de Vespasien, les Grecs furent entraînés 
dans une guerre civile (c ÉAPÜMOV otáo npoń- 
y8noav), et Vespasien leur imposa d’être à nouveau 
soumis à un tribut et d'obéir à un gouverneur». 

Il est possible que ce soit à l'époque de la re- 
prise en mains de la Gréce par Vespasien que re- 


102. Cf. aussi Syll? 767. L'absence des Doriens, comme les réticences des Béotiens, pourraient étre due à des dif- 


ficultés matérielles; cf. ci-dessus n. 41. 


103. Puech, 1983, 24 souligne l'ambigüité, entretenue avec soin par les intéressés, entre le koinon d’Achaïe et la 


province homonyme. 


104. IG IV? 1, 81 (SEG 35, 1985, 304 et 41, 1991, 296). Sur la date de l'inscription, cf. Levy 1991, 194. 


105. Paus. VII. 17, 4; cf. Suet., Vesp. 8, 4: Achaiam, Lyciam, Rhodum, Byzantium, Samum, libertate adempta, 
item Thraciam, Ciliciam et Commagenen, dicionis regiae usque ad id tempus, in provinciarum formam redegit. Il 
est possible que le décret IG IV? 1, 80-81 en l'honneur de T. Statilius Timokratès, fasse allusion aux difficultés sur- 
venues en Gréce à ce moment-là. 
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monte un document curieux transmis dans la cor- 
respondance de l'empereur Julien.'™ Il s’agit d'une 
lettre de recommandation, auprès d’un magistrat 
romain, de deux ambassadeurs argiens venus se 
plaindre de ce qu’Argos soit obligée de payer une 
contribution aux Corinthiens, alors que les Eléens 
et les Delphiens en ont été dispensés à cause des 
frais que représente l’organisation des concours 
panhelléniques dont ils ont la responsabilité. A. 
Spawforth a proposé de la mettre en rapport avec 
le culte impérial qui aurait été fondé par la «jeune 
ligue achéenne» en 54 apr. J.-C.19 Mais le texte in- 
siste sur le fait que les contributions sont destinées 
non à des institutions provinciales, mais aux Co- 
rinthiensis, qui ont reçu récemment une colonie 
romaine. Il est tentant d'y reconnaître la Colonia 
Julia Flavia Augusta Corithiensis installée par Ves- 
pasien:'® les cités de Grèce auraient pu avoir été 
contraintes de contribuer à cette opération, d’au- 
tant plus que Corinthe, au même moment, fut af- 
fectée par un violent tremblement de terre. Argos 
aurait cherché a être exemptée de ce tribut." 

Un siècle plus tard, T. Statilius Timokratès 
Memmianus, qui appartient à la famille des Statilii, 
est honoré par la ville d’Argos, «sa patrie», pour 
son action aussi bien au niveau provincial que dans 
la cité proprement dite:!!° 

A TOMI à TOV Apyei- 

wv T(itov) XtatiAiov Aau- 

npíou dov TyLoKpaty 

Menmoavov, IHepo£og kai 
5  Atockodpav andyovov, 

TOV ÉMAadapyav kai Gpyt- 





106. Ci-dessus p. 19 n. 1. 
107. Spawforth 1994, avec la bibliographie. 
108. Cf. Romano 2003, 298-99. 


epéa ótà Biov tõv "EAA Gvov, 
oTpatnyyouvta tv Ayat- 
ov [y], eyavobétav 'Hpaí- 

10 ov kai Nevsiov kai Zefa- 
oteiov Kai Neusiov kai Av- 
tvogimv èv A pyet kai Av- 
twosiov év Mavrtiveiq 
kai AckAareiov £v 'En- 

15 davdpa, Kai dnouTbOVE Kai 
EAAAOAPYAV GLOUCTVOVOV 
kai IavéXAnva Kai éAAnvo- 
Tapiav Kai àyopavouńoavta 
Kai OTPATNHYNOAVTA tpic kai TA- 

20 plevoavta kai zpgopeooav- 
ta DTÉP TE TAG Tatpidog 
Kai TOV EAAGVOV npóc TE 
TOV OVDVKANTOV Kai tpòg Pa- 
Olgas Kai và GAAG Kai Ad {yo}- 

25 yos Kai Epyoic TOAEITEVOG- 
HEVOV pilota Kai PLAOTEULO- 
TOTO, ÜPETÜG ÉVEKOL. 


Cette inscription déploie devant nos yeux la pa- 
lette des fonctions qu’un notable pouvait exercer 
au-delà des frontières de sa cité. Timokratès a été 
helladarque et grand-prêtre à vie des Hellènes. On 
reconnaîtra sans peine dans ces fonctions les charges 
désignées dans des inscriptions de Corinthe sous la 
forme Gpytepeds tfjg EAAGdoc kai £AXa06pync 
dò TOD Korvo TOV Ayav ovvedpiov 616 Biov.!!! 
Il fut, à trois reprises, stratège des Achaiens. Il fut 
aussi agonothète des concours d’ Argos, d’Epidaure 
et de Mantinée, Amphiction et helladarque des 
Amphictions à Delphes.! Il fut encore membre du 


109. L’argumentation repose principalement sur le fait que les cités d’Elis et de Delphes ont été exemptées de 
cet impôt à cause des concours dont elles ont la charge, alors qu’ Argos devait le payer. L’opposition dans la lettre 
entre les venationes et les concours helléniques paraît surtout rhétorique: l’auteur oppose aux traditions hellénistiques, 
pour lesquelles Argos consent d’énormes sacrifices financiers, les moeurs nouvelles introduites par les colons romains. 
Dans le cadre du culte impérial le financement de tels spectacles relevait de liturgies et non de taxes. S’autoriserait- 
on, d’ailleurs, en s’adressant 4 un magistrat romain, des propos aussi impertinents s’il s’agissait du culte impérial? 

110. IGIV, 590. 

111. Corinth VIIL.1, nos 80-81; cf. aussi VIII.3, no. 138. 

112. Cf. IG IV, 589: Archenous, fils d’Eukratés, a été agonothète des Pythia «après la restauration des droits de 
sa patrie dans 1’ Amphictionie (Paus. X. 8, 3)». Boeckh, CIG I, 1121, pensait qu’ Argos fut réintégrée au conseil après 
la bataille d' Actium. Lefèvre 1998, 309 date l'événement de l'époque d' Hadrien. Le fait qu' Archenous n'ait pas la 
citoyenneté romaine plaiderait plutót pour une date haute. Il est clair toutefois que des magistratures continuent 
sous l'Empire à étre attribuées à des Grecs qui n'ont pas la civitas Romana: au IF siécle encore, Cn. Pompéius Kal- 
léas est eisagógeus de l'agonothéte Gorgilos, fils de Ménéklès: SEG 16, 1959, 258 (c). Les membres des grandes fa- 
milles qui ont accédé au statut de citoyen romain tendent à occuper le devant de la scène. 
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Panhellénion, dont il fut hellénotame.!? À Argos, 
il a été agoranome, stratége à trois reprises et tré- 
sorier. Comme ambassadeur, il a représenté sa cité 
et les Grecs auprés du Sénat et des Empereurs. 
Selon B. Puech, «Timocratés fut le dernier ma- 
gistrat du koinon originaire d’ Argolide. Lorsque, 
dans les dernières années du règne de Marc-Aurèle, 
Pausanias rédige sa description de l’ Arcadie, |’ Ar- 
golide ne fait plus partie de l’assemblée achéenne: 
elle a sa propre assemblée fédérale, dans laquelle 
certaines cités limitrophes de |’ Arcadie sont spon- 
tanément venues se ranger''*». Puech place l’am- 
bassade de Timocratès entre 161 et 169 à cause de 
la mention des empereurs au pluriel. Spawforth, 
qui n’évoque pas la question de l’ambassade, fixe 
la naissance de Timocratés vers 150 ou 160, ce qui 
en ferait un bien jeune ambassadeur et mettrait sa 
carrière après la visite de Pausanias.!^ 
L'existence, à l'époque romaine, d'une Confé- 
dération d’Argolide n’est connue que par Pausa- 
nias: «Les gens de Stymphale ne sont plus classés 
avec les Arcadiens, mais ils appartiennent à la 
Confédération argienne, où ils sont entrés volon- 
tairement (ç tò ApyoAixóv ovvteAodol ueta- 
o1távt£G £c aùtò £0gAovrtat) ^». Cette traduction a 
été contestée par D. Knoepfler!!’ qui remarque, 
non sans raison, que de telles expressions ne per- 
mettent pas de préjuger de la nature de l'État 
concerné. Mais la manière dont le Périégète s'ex- 
prime, quelques lignes plus loin, à propos d’Aléa 
ne laisse guére planer de doute sur le sens qu'il 
donne à l'expression: Metà dé Xtbu@aArdv otv 
AAéa, cuvedpiov uèv Tod Apyodtkod uetéyovoa 
kai acr] (Paus. VIII. 23, 1). Vingt-sept des vingt- 
huit autres mentions du mot cvvédpiov dans la Pé- 
riégèse désignent, sans l’ombre d’un doute, des 





ligues, le plus souvent d’ailleurs la Confédération 
achéenne.'!8 Dans un seul cas, le mot est employé 
pour définir la gérousie de Sparte: «A Sparte la gé- 
rousie est le conseil suprême de l’État!!%». Cette 
ligue était bien vivante à l’époque de Pausanias: 
en traitant de Tritaia, il écrit: «encore aujourd’hui, 
il y a des Arcadiens qui sont membres de la Confé- 
dération argienne!?%. Au III° siècle encore, Claudia 
Tyché exerce des fonctions religieuses à la fois au 
sein du koinon des Achéens et du koinon des Ar- 
cadiens.?! Il faut laisser la question ouverte. Quelle 
que soit la date de sa naissance, il n’est pas possible 
en effet de dire si c’est en tant qu’Argien que Ti- 
mokratés exerçait des charges au sein de la Confé- 
dération achéenne, ou grâce à son appartenance à 
une autre cité qui en était membre. 


La cité et ses bienfaiteurs 


Les magistratures de la cité, les concours, les céré- 
monies provinciales ou panhelléniques sont les 
lieux naturels où se déploient les activités des bien- 
faiteurs. Argos ne se distingue guère sous cet angle 
des autres cités. Pendant les premières décennies 
de l’occupation romaine, les bienfaiteurs — des ma- 
gistrats en charge — s’efforcent de redresser les fi- 
nances publiques et comblent, par des avances, des 
prêts sans intérêt ou des dons plus importants, les 
carences de l’administration. A partir de l’époque 
impériale la générosité des riches est de plus en 
plus sollicitée. Elle éclate lors des concours et des 
fêtes dont ils sont l’occasion. Les banquets publics, 
les hécatombes, les distributions d’huile et d’argent 
sont les exploits les plus souvent mis en avant par 
les inscriptions honorifiques. Ces bienfaits s’éten- 
dent aux citoyens, aux autres hommes libres et 
même aux esclaves.! Les honneurs que les bien- 


113. Cf. Védius Prophantos d’Argos, ancien agonothète des Némeia, Panhellène, nommé à Athènes sur la base 
d’une statue par laquelle 1’ Aréopage a honoré, à sa demande, sa fille Védia Io; cf. Follet 1976, 133. 


114. Puech 1983, 29. 

115. Spawforth 1985, 255-58. 

116. Paus. VIII. 22, 1 (trad. Madeleine Jost). 
117. Knoepfler 2001, 7. 


118. Paus. III. 26, 8: Eleuthérolaconiens. Id. X. 8, 1-3: l'Amphictionie de Delphes. 
119. Id. III. 11, 2: rj pèv dî) yepovoia ovvédptov Aakedaovior KUPLOTATOV Tg TOAITEIAGS. 


120. Id. VI. 12, 9. 
121. IVO 473, 474. 


122. Banquets publics: IG IV, 597 (&ott&cavtá te navórpei tavi<a>g ÉAev0épous kað’ Exaotov åyõva Eni 
nuépas 600); 602 (SnpoVorviar);— hécatombes: IG IV, 602 (kai 00cavra TH Ai TH Neueio ékatoupnv); 606;— 
distributions d'huile: IG IV, 597 (tó te EAquov Oévr[a] év navti yopvaoío Kai Bakaveio dde@c and npotac dypi 
NAtov Sboews navti éXevdépo kai 6002.0 Ek tæv idiov); 602; 606;— distributions d'argent: IG IV, 597 (kai d6vta Eni 
dic toic pèv MOAEiTAIc KAT’ ávópa õnv(ápia) 5’, toig dì Moois EAEVOEpots av[à] Snv(apra) p^); 602 (G1avouai). 
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faiteurs reçoivent en contrepartie émanent sou- 
vent des quatre tribus traditionnelles, auxquels 
s’ajoutent, telle une cinquième colonne, les Ro- 
mains qui résident à Argos:"^ les subdivisions de 
la population continuent à servir de cadre à l'ad- 
ministration de la cité. 

Les empereurs louent et encouragent les gestes 
qui concourent à l'embellissement des cités. Les 
constructions publiques l'emportent à leurs yeux 
sur les largesses qu'attendent des bienfaiteurs les 
populations. A partir des Flaviens, avec le retour 
de la prospérité, Argos, grace à la générosité des 
grandes familles, prend un nouveau visage. 

L'espace qu'occupait l'agora d' Argos était li- 
mité par trois portiques, habillant ou non des báti- 
ments plus complexes.! Sur les vestiges d'un 
édifice dont seul le plan des fondations a été par- 
tiellement conservé, fut érigée vers la fin du premier 
siécle de notre ére au plus tót une tholos octostyle 
en marbre de plus de 7 m de diamétre, inscrite dans 
un quadrilatére de 16 m de cóté (R). Dans le sous- 
œuvre du monument était aménagée une crypte. 
Selon Marchetti et Kolokotsas,"" le premier mo- 
nument d'époque romaine (et sans doute son 
prédécesseur hellénique) était un «nymphée» où 
s'accomplissaient des rites nuptiaux. Nous pensons 





que le monument relevait en fait de l'architecture 
funéraire. Il comportait un tombeau (cénotaphe) 
surmonté d'un édifice à colonnes, destiné sans 
doute à abriter une statue. Il pourrait s'agir du 
tombeau du fondateur mythique d' Argos, Danaos, 
connu par les sources de Strabon sous le nom de 
Palinthos. Tout prés de lui se déroulaient des com- 
pétitions athlétiques.!8 Ce monument luxueux, 
haut de plus de dix métres, dominait l'agora. 

Devant le théátre, le long d'une rue qui le reliait 
à l’agora, un grand bâtiment trés bien conservé at- 
tirait déjà le regard des premiers voyageurs qui 
nous ont laissé des descriptions d' Argos. Dans son 
dernier état, il s'agissait d'un établissement de 
bains (Fig. 1, thermes A). Érigé à l'extréme fin 
du I*' siécle, ou au début du siécle suivant, il com- 
prenait, à l'origine, à l'ouest une salle à abside voû- 
tée renfermant une crypte oü l'on a retrouvé trois 
sarcophages, séparée par trois piéces disposées 
selon l'axe nord-sud, d'une cour bordée de colon- 
nades. Sa destination fait l'objet de discussions. 
Pour P. Aupert, il s'agirait d'un temple consacré au 
culte de Sarapis-Asclépios érigé sous Domitien.!”° 
Nous y verrions plutót un monument privé à la 
gloire d'une des grandes familles qui occupaient 
désormais le devant de la scéne.!*° 


123. Hylleis: IG IV, 596; SEG 35, 1985, 270; Hyrnathioi: IG IV, 600-02; SEG 35, 1985, 271 et 50, 2000, 362; 
Pamphylai: IG IV, 597-99. La quatrième tribu, les Dymanes, n'est pas attestée à ce jour dans les inscriptions d'époque 


impériale. 
124. IG IV, 606. 


125. Syll? 849. Reynolds 2000 (SEG 50, 2000, 1096, 11. 34-35). 
126. Pariente, Piérart, Thalmann 1998, 216-17 et figs 4-5. Cf. ici les figs 1 et 2. 


127. Marchetti, Kolokotsas 1995 contra Piérart 1999. 


128. Strab. VIII. 6, 9; Paus. II. 20, 6; Hsch., s.v. Zbévia; cf. Piérart 1998b, 189-90. 


129. Cf. Aupert 1985, 1994. 


130. La publication attendue du monument permettra d'apprécier cette hypothése à sa juste valeur. Si les tom- 
beaux aménagés dans la crypte datent, comme il semble, du premier état, nous aurions affaire à un ensemble com- 
parable à celui qu'évoque l'échange de lettres entre Pline et Trajan au sujet de Dion de Pruse (Plin., Tra. X. 81, 
6-7): «Dion seul m'a remis son mémoire, joint à cette lettre. Je me suis transporté sur le lieu: on m'y a montré votre 
statue dans une bibliothéque. Quant à l'endroit oü la femme et les fils de Dion sont enterrés, c'est une grande cour, 
enfermée de galeries (Dion dedit, quem huic epistulae iunxi. Ipse in re praesenti fui et uidi tuam quoque statuam in 
bibliotheca positam, id autem in quo dicuntur sepulti filius et uxor Dionis in area collocatum, quae porticus includi- 
tur)». L'inscription en lettres de bronze qui devait, d'une maniére ou d'une autre, expliquer le premier état, honore 
un personnage qui a été notamment dpyiepeds dà Biov tod okov tv Xep[aotóv] (SEG 45, 1995, 257), qu'on 
rapprochera, plutôt que d' IG IP 3538, de Corinth VIII.2, no. 68 (au sujet de C. Iulius Spartiaticus): archieri domus 
Aug. [in] perpetuum, dont il est la traduction exacte. Cf. aussi IG IP, 1990, 1. 5: kafi &py1]epécg tod oikov t&v 
LePaotav (Tib. Claudius Novus, 61/62 apr. J.-C.); IG V 1, 1172, ll. 5-7: k[oi àpyiepéa] tod tv [Z]epaotóv [otkou 
Già Biov (C. Iulius Eurykles Herklanos, Gytheion, règne de Trajan). Voir Kantirea 2001. Le personnage pourrait 
avoir été le premier (?) Argien à avoir exercé cette fonction au sein du koinon des Achéens. S'il en était ainsi, on 
comprendrait mieux que, le bien étant resté dans la famille, des thermes aient pu, beaucoup plus tard, étre offerts à 
la ville. De telles générosités avaient lieu à Argos aussi: on sait qu'au II* ou au ITT° siècle, des thermes ont été offerts 
à la ville, par testament, par un notable appelé Tiberius Claudius Tychikos, dont la fille Claudia a accompli les voeux 
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Au début du II° siècle, un théâtre couvert ou odéon 
est érigé sur l’ancien lieu de réunion de l’assem- 
blée. De plan rectangulaire, il sera transformé une 
première fois dans le dernier tiers du II° siècle. La 
mosaïque qui en ornait l’orchestra contenait des 
motifs rappelant les concours qui s’y déroulaient: 
les Némeia, dont le prix était une couronne d’ache 
et les concours en l’honneur d’Héra, dont le prix 
était un bouclier. !$! 

Le grand théâtre hellénistique fut entièrement 
réaménagé dans le second quart du II° siècle. On 
construisit un édifice scénique de type italique avec 
une estrade (pulpitum). Le front de scéne était orné 
de niches alternativement rectangulaires et semi- 
circulaires. En plus des représentations dramatiques 
et musicales, le grand théatre fut aussi aménagé pour 
des combats de gladiateurs.'? Les grands concours 
panhelléniques dont Argos garde la primauté ryth- 
ment désormais le déroulement de la vie publique. 

Patrie mythique de Persée, d' Héraclés et de tant 
d'autres héros, la cité d' Argos ne pouvait manquer 
de s'attirer les faveurs d'Hadrien, qui la visita lors 
de son premier grand voyage en Gréce, en 124/5, 
peut-étre en décembre ou en janvier. Il déposa des 
offrandes précieuses dans le sanctuaire de |’ Hé- 
raion, ajouta une épreuve de course aux Concours 
Néméens d'hiver, assuma les frais de restauration 
d'un sanctuaire d’ Héra en ville et fit construire un 
aqueduc qui amenait en ville l'eau captée dans les 
montagnes, à 30 kilométres de là. L'aqueduc se 
terminait par une fontaine (Fig. 1, nymphée ro- 
main), oü se dressait la statue de l'empereur, dans 
l'attitude d'un héros antique (Diomede [?]). De là, 
l'eau était ensuite distribuée en ville dans des fon- 
taines ou des bains publics.'? 

Sur l'agora, une construction tétragone de 6,35 m 
de cóté, ressemblant à un tombeau, mais qui ser- 
vait de fontaine (Fig. 2, C), se composait d'un 
socle carré en blocage revétu de briques, au-dessus 
duquel quatre piles d'angle en brique laissaient 
subsister une ouverture de 2,35 m de chaque cóté. 
L'édifice était entiérement plaqué de marbre et 





131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 


Cf. Ginouvés 1972. 

Cf. provisoirement Moretti 1993, 17-23. 
Cf. Piérart 1995. 

Cf. Pariente, Piérart, Thalmann 1998, 219. 
Cf. ci-dessus n. 127. 


SEG 28, 1978, 396. 


entouré d'un bassin de marbre également. Des 
fragments de la dédicace, gravée sur le placage, 
permettent d'attribuer cette construction à une fa- 
mille de Tiberii Iulii." Les indices recueillis dans 
la couche constitutive du sol correspondant au mo- 
nument invitent à dater sa construction de la se- 
conde moitié du II* siécle au plus tót. La tholos 
située au centre de l'agora fut transformée elle 
aussi en fontaine vers la méme époque.'* Dans 
une ville chaude en été, la multiplication des mo- 
numents hydrauliques permettait aux bienfaiteurs 
de contribuer à l'embellissement de la ville tout en 
améliorant le confort de ses habitants. Des thermes 
furent installés dans le grand bâtiment près du théâ- 
tre (Fig. 1, thermes A). L'ensemble s'étendait sur 
84 m de long. Les trois piéces bordant la stoa ouest 
et la salle à abside furent conservées, mais l'inté- 
rieur de la cour recut des installations somptueuses 
ornées de nombreuses statues: à un vestiaire, suc- 
cédaient trois piscines froides et, plus à l'est, trois 
piscines chaudes. L'édifice fut complété par l'ad- 
jonction de palestres couvertes à l'ouest et flanqué 
à l'est d'un escalier monumental. Ces travaux 
pourraient avoir été exécutés sous Gordien III 
(238-244), 136 

Tous ces monuments ont été offerts par des 
membres des familles riches, qui essayaient d’imi- 
ter la générosité de l’empereur en les finançant. 
Sur leur activité, nous possédons, en plus des 
monuments, le témoignage des inscriptions. L’un 
d’entre eux est honoré avec ses fils pour avoir 
amené l’eau d’en haut et pour avoir embelli de sta- 
tues d’empereurs et de héros l’agora et les trois 
gymnases.?" En échange de leurs bienfaits, les 
évergétes recevaient des honneurs prodigués par 
la cité. Au pied de la tholos, le long de la piste de 
l'agora, ont été mis au jour les restes de la tombe 
d'un bienfaiteur de la cité, anonyme pour nous, qui 
avait requ les honneurs de l'inhumation sur l'agora 
(Fig. 2, RT). Des feuilles d'or avaient été répan- 
dues sur le défunt: le bienfaiteur était assimilé aux 
héros fondateurs.'** C'est dans ce contexte qu'il 


Cf. Daux 1953, 459 (cf. BullÉpigr 1955, 102); Piérart 1974, 782 n. 25. 


Marchetti 1995, 17. L'inscription IG IV, 609 contient une allusion à des honneurs posthumes accordés à un 


évergète, Il. 14-16: kai mì TH teAevth [1]eum[0]évro. tais peyiotatc teyaic. 
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Fig. 2.- Plan d'ensemble de l'agora, avec indication des principaux monuments remaniés ou construits à l'époque 
du Haut-Empire: C. Nymphée carré. E. Grand égout collecteur. K. Édifice romain bordant l'agora au nord. P. Por- 
tique classique en pi. PG. Cour intérieure rectangulaire (palestre du gymnase de l'agora). R. Tholos romaine. 
RT. Tombe d'un dignitaire d'époque impériale. S. Ligne de départ de la piste de course de l'agora (dessin Yvonne 


Rizakis, ÉFA). 


faut replacer «les honneurs de Persée et d'Héra- 
clés», connus par quelques inscriptions, décernés 
aux évergètes les plus généreux.!3° 


La cité et son passé 


Les honneurs de Persée et d' Héraclés sont des hon- 
neurs héroïques associés au droit à la chrysophorie 
et à la pourpre. Ce titre, propre à Argos, mérite un 
commentaire. Héraclés est pratiquement absent 
des récits et des monuments locaux. Persée con- 
naissait un certain succés dans la littérature et dans 
l'iconographie, à cause notamment de sa lutte pour 
délivrer Androméde, mais son culte restait can- 





tonné à Argos et à Sériphos.'^ Le silence relatif 
des Argiens sur Héraclés n'est pas facile à expli- 
quer. Si le héros a pu pâtir de la condamnation des 
Téménides, l'amitié d' Argos avec la Macédoine et 
le prestige dont il jouissait auprés des empereurs 
auraient dà contribuer à le réhabiliter. De fait, la 
massue d' Héraclés apparaît sur les monnaies d’ Ar- 
gos à l'époque achaienne et, à l'époque impériale, 
on conférait à la fois aux bienfaiteurs les honneurs 
de Persée et d' Héraclés. Face à l'intérét que les 
voisins d'Argos témoignaient à Héraclès, la préfé- 
rence des Argiens pour Persée ne peut étre attribuée 
au hasard. Héraclès était thébain autant qu'argien. 


139. IG IV, 586, ll. 6-8 et 606, Il. 15-17; Vollgraff 1903, 260-61 no. 2. 
140. Cf. Piérart 1992, oü l'on trouvera l'essentiel du matériel. 
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Persée était un des grands héros de la Gréce, pour- 
fendeur de monstres et fondateur de cités, mais 
c’était avant tout le propre ancétre mythique des 
Argiens.'4! Comme le rappelle Pausanias, les Hé- 
raclides, en fin de compte, sont des Perséides.'? 

Pausanias dresse un portrait précieux de la cité 
d'Argos qu'il a visitée vers le milieu du II° siècle 
de notre ère.# Les lieux de mémoire qui jalonnent 
les itinéraires qu'il parcourt rappellent à ses lec- 
teurs les faits glorieux du passé. Aux visiteurs assez 
curieux pour s'enquérir de ses monuments, Argos 
donnait d'elle-méme une image forte, celle d'une 
cité qui possédait une histoire trés ancienne et trés 
prestigieuse, capable de rivaliser avec les cités 
grecques les plus illustres, Sparte et Athénes. Ses 
héros, chantés par les poétes grecs et latins, comp- 
taient parmi les plus connus du monde habité. 

Ce ne sont pas toujours les exploits dont on par- 
lait le plus qui y laissérent le plus de traces. Phoró- 
neus et sa lignée furent des héros civilisateurs, mais 
la fondation de la cité était rapportée à Danaos, 
dont le tombeau était au centre de l'agora. Persée, 
fondateur mythique de Mycènes, s’illustra à Argos 
dans sa lutte contre les troupes mixtes de Diony- 
sos. Entre la guerre de Thébes et celle de Troie, les 
Argiens ont donné, dés l'époque archaïque, la pré- 
férence à la première. La seconde, qui mettait en 
valeur Dioméde, leur permit de donner une touche 
universelle aux récits de la fondation des sanc- 
tuaires des collines, qui s'inscrivaient déjà dans des 
traditions dont s’inspirérent les aédes homériques: 
le héros y consacra le Palladion qu'il ramenait de 
Troie. L'action de tous ces héros à Argos était ori- 
ginale; leurs exploits, nouveaux, destinés à la seule 
Argos. Leur sollicitude distinguait la cité parmi 
d'autres et justifiait le renom qu'elle s'était acquis 
dés les temps les plus reculés. 

Pausanias de son cóté, un Grec d'Asie mineure, 
accepte l'idéologie qui sous-tend la création du 
Panhellénion à Athénes et la consacre dans le róle 
de Prytanée de la Gréce. Les prétentions des Ar- 





giens, lorsqu'elles s'éloignent de la communis opi- 
nio l'étonnent et finissent par l’agacer:'4 


Je ne suis pas d'accord avec les propos suivants qu'ils 
tiennent. Les Argiens prétendent qu'il y a à Argos un 
tombeau de Déjanire, la fille d'Oineus, une tombe 
d'Hélénos et que la statue d'Athéna ramenée de 
Troie, où elle avait été la cause de la prise de la ville, 
se trouve chez eux. Il est évident que le Palladion — 
c’est ainsi qu'on appelle la statue — a été emporté en 
Italie par Énée. Nous savons que la mort de Déjanire 
est arrivée à Trachis et non à Argos et sa tombe se 
trouve près d'Héracleia de l’Œta. J'ai déjà raconté 
l'histoire d' Hélénos ailleurs. [...] Il n'échappe méme 
pas aux exégètes argiens que tout ce qu'ils disent 
n'est pas toujours vrai, mais ils le disent quand méme: 
car il n'est pas facile d'amener la plupart des gens à 
croire le contraire de ce qu'ils pensent. 


C'est un autre sophiste qui devait rendre justice 
aux Argiens. P. Anteius Antiochus, dont Philos- 
trate!“ a conservé le souvenir dans ses Vies des 
Sophistes, vint à Argos, vers 170 apr. J.-C., renou- 
veler la parenté ancestrale de sa cité avec la ville 
du Péloponnèse.! Il demanda aux autorités la per- 
mission d'exposer dans l'endroit le plus en vue de 
la ville, le temple d' Apollon Lycien, le résultat de 
ses recherches, la preuve «des justes liens» qui 
unissaient les deux villes. Les Argiens, flattés, lui 
accordèrent avec plaisir l'autorisation qu'il deman- 
dait et écrivirent aux magistrats d' Aigeiai pour les 
informer de leurs décisions. 

L'inscription n'est pas compléte, mais nous en 
lisons assez pour savoir quelle preuve a découverte 
le sophiste: il raconta aux Argiens comment Per- 
sée, le fils de Danaé, dans son expédition contre 
les Gorgones, s'en vint en Cilicie, en apportant la 
statue de la déesse ancestrale. L. Robert, puis P. 
Chuvin, ont étudié la diffusion de la légende de Per- 
sée dans les villes de Lycaonie et de Cilicie, notam- 
ment de Tarse, oü le héros apportait l'aphidruma 
d'Apollon Lykeios.'*7 Nous ne savons pas quand 


141. La tombe de Déjanire (Paus. II. 23, 5), comme celle de Prométhée (id. II. 19, 8) sont probablement des in- 


ventions des érudits hellénistiques ou romains. 
142. Paus. II. 18, 7. 
143. Cf. Piérart 1998a. 
144. Paus. II. 23, 5. 
145. Philostr., V S II. 4. 


146. Le texte a été souvent reproduit. En dernier lieu: Puech 2002, 68-74 no. 10. Nous adoptons ici la date haute 


fixée par l'éditrice. 


147. Robert 1977, 88-132 [2 1987, 46-90]; Chuvin 1981, 305-26. 
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ces récits furent élaborés. A la fin du IV* s. av. J.-C., 
les habitants d’Aspendos et de Soloi de Cilicie se 
considéraient déjà comme des parents des Argiens, 
une prétention que ces derniers rappelèrent dans 
des décrets.!4 

Tous les Grecs n’adhéraient donc pas aux ré- 
serves de Pausanias. La cité de Milet obtint des Ar- 
giens l’autorisation d’ériger une statue en l’honneur 
d’un de leurs compatriotes, héraut et acteur tra- 
gique vainqueur dans de nombreux concours et 
Thessalonique fit sans doute de même: le prestige 
des concours argiens, qui comportaient des épreuves 
gymniques et musicales, et la fierté de leur passé 
continuaient d’assurer aux Argiens, au sein de la 
Grèce et de l'Empire, une position enviable. 


Marcel Piérart 


Université de Fribourg (Suisse) 


Appendice. Liste des magistrats argiens d’époque 
romaine 


agonothète: IG IV, 586 (ayovodemoavta); 587 
([àyovoðétnv LeBaotleimv Kai Nepeiov; 589 
(Gyavodétnv Hpaiwv kai Neugiov àrodery0é- 
vta); 590 (ayw@vobétav Hpaiov kai Neugiov 
kai LeBaoteiov kai Neusiov kai Avtvosiov 
év ‘Apyst); 602 (ayovodemtoavta LeBaoteiov 
Kai Neugiov); 606 (&ycvoOgtricavra ZePhotera 
Kai Née); V 1, 1417 (ay@vobétys [LEB ]aoteiov 
Kai Neugiov); SEG 16, 1959, 258 (àyovolé- 
tov); 35, 1985, 270-71 (àyo[vo0]étov); 36, 
1986, 339 (àyovo[0ex]']cav[xa — Hpaia] kai 
Néuera dic kat[à tò 6g (?)]); 45, 1995, 257 
(&yov[o0étqc Hpaiov kai] Neueiov tò B' [?]); 
50, 2000, 362 (&yovodemoavta Xepóotsta Kai 
Néueta tò p^); J. et L. Robert, BullEpigr 1958, 
233 (aymvobe[todvtoc] Néueta) 

agoranome: IG IV, 590 (Gyopavouoavta); 605 
([ayopavop|joavta); 606 (&yopavopmoavta); 
609 (àäyopavouñoavta); SEG 11, 1950, 334 
(àyopavouðv); 13, 1956, 244 (Gyopavounoavta); 
50, 1990, 360 (àyopavopóv, àyopavópoto); 361 
(àyopavou@v) 

archéphèbos: IG IV, 589 (apyegnBedoavta) 





148. Cf. Stroud 1984 (SEG 34, 1984, 282). 


archiereus*: SEG 45, 1995, 257 (a[pyieped]g dia 
Biov tod oikov tõv ZeP[aot@v]) 

arché (en général): IG IV, 602 (&péavta); 609 
(xAndévia mì ràcav apyiv); SEG 22, 1967, 
266 (oi GpyovtEs Kai oi obvEdpot oi Eni Apye- 
6[G]uov); SEG 55, 2005, 409 (tois Gp[xovot kai 
toic GUVÉÔPO |) 

dikastai: SEG 41, 1991, 282 (xoic Ôwaotaic) 

dôtinater: SEG 41, 1991, 282 (kataotaQsic kai 
S@OTIVATHP Tas iepàc Kai SapLocias yopas) 

eisagógeus: IG IV, 594, 4 (ioaymyéa); SEG 16, 
1959, 258 (sicayoyéa); 35, 1985, 270-271 ([ei]- 
cayoyéa) 

gerousia: IG IV, 579 (yepóvvov tov àzó Aavaod); 
SEG 16, 1959, 259 (yepovoía 1] ànd Aavaod kai 
‘YrepuNotpas); W. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne 47, 
1919, 263 no. 27 [cf. SEG 17, 1960, 145] (ye- 
povtav, yépovot toic And Aavaod kai "Ynep- 
Lfjotpac) 

grammateus/gropheus: IG IV, 589 (ypappated- 
oavta); 606 (Ypauuatevoavta); SEG 13, 1956, 
244 (ypauuatedoavta); SEG 16, 1959, 253 (ypap- 
uatéov)/1G IV, 609 (ypopevoavta); SEG 16, 
1959, 253 (ypopéos àugotépav TOV GYO@VOV) 

gymnasiarque: IG IV, 584 (yvuva[otapy]7 006); 
SEG 13, 1956, 244 (youvaciapynoavta); 53/1, 
2003, 293 (yvuvaciapyioag); Curty, Piérart 
2009, 185 [date incertaine] ([yvouva]oiapyos) 

hellanodices: IG IV, 587 (oi &Xavodikar); SEG 16, 
1959, 253 ([ÉMA]avodikodvt®v) 

hiéromnémons: SEG 22, 1967, 266 (ispouväuoot) 

hiérophante: IG IV, 606 (iepogavmoavta) 

sitónés: IG IV, 609 (<o>1t@v<n>oavta) 

stratègos: IG IV, 590 (otpamyoavta tpic); V 1, 
1417 (otpammyòg tig Aaunpotátns Apyeiov 
TOAEWS) | 

synèdres: SEG 22, 1967, 266 (oi G&pyovtes Kai oi 
obvedpot oi ¿mì Apyed[d]uov, covéópov, cuvé- 
dpotc); 55, 2005, 409 (cuvédpov [?]; toic àp- 
[xovot kai toic ovvéópoic]) 

synédrion: SEG 22, 1967, 266 (tò ovvéópiov) 

tamias: IG IV, 589 (taptedoavta); 590 (tapted- 
oavta); SEG 13, 1956, 244 (tanievoavta); 22, 
1967, 266 (tH1 Tapia); 41, 1991, 282 (tod tauia) 

xystarque: SEG 16, 1959, 253 (Gvotapyobvtoc). 


* Il s'agit plus probablement d'une fonction du koinon des Achéens que d'une fonction argienne, comme le sug- 


gère Aupert 1994, 75. 
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L'ÉPIGRAPHIE ARGIENNE 
ET L'OLIGARCHIE LOCALE DU HAUTE-EMPIRE! 


Patrick Marchetti 


Abstract: The prosopographical collections Roman Peloponnese I and II lead us to reinvestigate for each site the 
cases of Peloponnesians who received Roman citizenship. The present study, which limits itself to the city of Argos, 
reviews the main evidence on Argives who became Romans and on Romans who lived in Argos, a city that already 
relatively early welcomed communities of Italic residents (who are sometimes unduly confused with authentic Ar- 
gives). The main gentilicia attested in the local oligarchy are examined (Antonii, Iulii, Pompeii, etc.). This enables us 
to raise the question of the origins of the Tiberii Iulii as well as to identify with great probability the senator of Lesbos, 
Pompeios Makreinos, among the Pompeioi who were honoured at Argos, and to establish a connection between 
Sextos Pompeios Markianos and the mighty Spartan family of the same name. Special attention is given to the most 
important family of local oligarchs, the Tiberii Claudii, who deployed a very typical political activity. Stemming from 
ancestors who had probably been accorded Roman citizenship by the Emperor Claudius, they were in charge of the 
maintenance of gymnasia and of the administration of the cults, and were involved in a restoration of civil institutions 
and in the development of the cult of emperor worship — in one word: they followed a very coherent line of action. 


De rares textes épigraphiques permettent, plus 
sommairement il est vrai qu’en d’autres cités pé- 
loponnésiennes, d’identifier à Argos quelques fa- 
milles intégrées à la citoyenneté romaine et, en 
leur sein, celles qui constituent l’oligarchie inféo- 
dée au pouvoir romain, peu nombreuses au final, 
dès lors que l’on exclut de l’enquête les autres 
riches et puissantes familles d’Argolide, d’Epi- 
daure? en particulier, si proches de leurs contem- 
porains spartiates et athéniens. Si l’on veut toutefois 
procéder avec quelque méthode, il convient de ré- 
sister à la tentation de globaliser ou de conclure 


trop rapidement de l’analyse des cas particuliers. 
Plusieurs périodes doivent aussi être distinguées 
dans ce que l’on pourrait appeler la “romanisation” 
d’Argos et bien des pièges sont à éviter. 


1. Remarques préalables sur les noms attestés dans 
l’épigraphie argienne 


1a. À l’époque impériale, les personnages honorés 
dans les différentes cités des provinces grecques en 
général et péloponnésiennes en particulier se signa- 
lent rarement par leurs “ethniques”. Preuve qu'ils sont 
avant tout provinciaux, comme en témoignent du 





1. Cette étude a tiré parti d’une lecture attentive de Jean-Sébastien Balzat qu’il m’est particulièrement agréable 
de remercier ici pour cet inestimable service. Je lui dois notamment de précieuses informations bibliographiques et le 
bénéfice d’une enrichissante discussion. Je reste, bien entendu, seul responsable des positions et des analyses ici pré- 
sentées. Nous ferons naturellement référence ci-dessous, à maintes reprises, aux recueils, très utiles, rassemblés par 
A. D. Rizakis, S. Zoumbaki, M. Kantirea (1)/CI. Lepenioti (II), Roman Peloponnese I et II (Meletemata 31, 2001 
et 36, 2004), cités désormais sous la forme abrégée RP I et II suivi du nom de la région (ARG = Argolide, COR = 
Corinthie, EL = Elide, LAC = Laconie, MES = Messénie, ARC = Arcadie), qui nous dispensent de multiplier les ren- 
vois bibliographiques que nous avons donc strictement limités. 

2. Abondamment étudiées par Spawforth 1985, 248-58 pour Épidaure, qui, de manière significative, n’a intégré 
à ses enquêtes aucun personnage issu de l’oligarchie locale d’Argos. On n’y trouve, en effet, rien de comparable, 
pour les débuts du principat, aux Cornelii et Statilii d’Épidaure ou aux Iulii, Memmii et Voluseni de Sparte. 
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reste l’extension territoriale de leurs générosités? 
et les honneurs qu’ils reçoivent ici et la. Ce qui 
complique l’identification des stricts représentants 
de l’oligarchie locale car, les limites du territoire 
étant poreuses, on doit s’attendre a priori à y re- 
trouver actifs plus d’un personnage venu des cités 
voisines,* tel — pour Argos — M. Antonios Achai- 
kos, au cognomen révélateur. 

Un personnage de ce nom est attesté dans l’épi- 
graphie argienne du II° siècle apr. J.-C.,° mais aussi 
à Corinthe à la méme époque.’ L'un “et” l’autre 
ont pris en charge les frais de statues du procurator 
Augusti Titus Prifernius Paetus, alias A. Pompo- 
nius Augurinus.? Ils sont exactement contempo- 
rains et ont été l'un “et” l'autre agonothètes, le 
*Corinthien'? notamment pour des Kaisarea, Ne- 





rouanea, Traianea ainsi que des Isthmia - Caesa- 
rea,” tandis que I’ “Argien” est mentionné comme 
agonothéte, à cóté d'un Tib. Klaudios, dans une 
inscription qui célébre les fils de Gn. Pompéios 
Kléosthenés.!! Rien ne permet d'imaginer qu'ils 
puissent s'agir de deux personnages différents." Le 
M. Antonios Achaïkos honoré à Argos est évidem- 
ment identique au “Corinthien” du méme nom et 
la seule question qui se pose à son propos est de 
déterminer s'il est argien plutót que corinthien, 
encore que la double appartenance ne soit pas à 
exclure. Dans ce cas précis et compte tenu du co- 
gnomen et de la tribu à laquelle il appartient, il 
est raisonnable de voir en lui un descendant, à la 
troisiéme ou quatriéme génération, d'un affranchi 
installé à Corinthe aux premiers temps de la colonie, 


3. Leurs actes d'évergétisme, en effet, ne se cantonnent pas à une seule cité, comme l'enseigne, parmi bien d'au- 
tres exemples, une intéressante inscription trouvée à Argos méme, en l'honneur de T. Statilius Lamprias Memmianus 
(IG IV, 590, cf. RP I, ARG 247), par laquelle on l'honore pour des charges d'agonothéte accomplies à Argos au bé- 
néfice des Heraia, Nemeia et Sebasteia, puis des Nemeia et Antinoeia, à Mantinée pour les Antinoeia et à Épidaure 
pour les Asclepieia. Sur le personnage, voir les remarques prospectives de A. J. S. Spawforth 1985, 255-57. 

4. Un autre bel exemple de tels échanges de bons procédés entre cités voisines est celui de Tiberios Ioulios Klau- 
dianos, fils de Sianthés, cf. RP I, ARG 144 (voir texte infra, 2c): il s'agit d'un Épidaurien, honoré comme tel à Épi- 
daure (IG IV? 1, 453 et 660; IGIV, 1176-77) et remercié par la tribu argienne des Pamphyloi, qui lui offre une statue, 
en le présentant comme prétre du culte impérial (local) et agonothéte des Sebasteia (locales) célébrées conjointement 
avec les Nemeia, cf. RP I, ARG 144 no. 3 (inédit). 

5. À Corinthe, un tel cognomen ne pouvait qu'évoquer le surnom de L. Mummius, le vainqueur de la ligue 
achéenne (F. Münzer, RE XVI. 1 [1933] 1203 add. 7a, s.v. Mummius). Il fut ensuite porté, notamment, par la petite- 
fille ou petite-niéce du consul qui détruisit Corinthe, Memmia Achaica (Suet., Galb. III. 4), qui épousa le consul de 
5 av. J.-C., Ser. Sulpicius Galba, union de laquelle sont issus deux fils, le consul de 22 apr. J.-C. et le futur empereur 
Galba. Son frére, Mummius Achaicus, fut légat et honoré en cette qualité à Olympie, à l'époque d' Auguste (RP I, 
EL 285 et Groag 1939, 99-100). Le cognomen est celui d'un Corinthien cité par Paul, dans / Ep. Cor. 16-17 (LGPN 
II.A, 87 s.v. Ayorikóc [8]), qui pourrait être le grand-père de notre M. Antonios Achaikos. Le cognomen se retrouve 
encore ailleurs, voir e.g. RP I, EL 285 et 318. 

6. RP I, ARG 18, Mitsos 1952, 32 (Antonios 3). 

7. RP I, COR 53. 

8. D’après les restitutions de J. H. Kent, voir RP I, COR 53 [2]. 

9. Dans RP I, COR 53 no. 1, le mot «agonothète» est restitué, mais la mention des concours entraîne ipso facto 
sa restitution. 

10. Il aurait aussi reçu les honneurs de l'agonothésie, ce qui étonne, pour le moins, mais est-on réellement autorisé 
à le reconnaître dans le texte RP I, COR 53 no. 1? 

11. Charneux 1956, 610 = RPI, ARG 18 no. 2. Ses fonctions d'agonothéte à Argos (pour les Sebasteia et Nemeia) ont 
été confirmées par un nouveau texte édité en 2000 (BCH 124, 2000, 495 [cf. SEG 50, 2000, 362] et RP I, ARG 18 no. 3). 

12. Il est particulièrement malencontreux de voir séparés l'«Argien» et le «Corinthien» dans LGPN III.A, 87 s.v. 
Ayaikdc nos 1 et 6, où, d'autre part, les seules références anciennes, d'époque hellénistique, renvoient à |’ Arcadie. 

13. Sa tribu, l'Aemilia, qui est celle des Corinthiens, convient idéalement à un colon de la premiére heure, dans 
une colonie qui fut, on le sait, surtout peuplée au départ d'affranchis. Et le lien de certains affranchis avec Marc An- 
toine ne surprend pas. Trois d'entre eux se retrouvent parmi les duoviri de la colonie, cf. Spawforth 1996, 170. Dés 
100 av. J.-C., le grand-pére de M. Antoine était déjà célébré sur le territoire de la future colonie dans une inscription 
(Corinth VIIL2, 1 = RPI, COR 46) qui devait se dresser à l'Isthme (par où M. Antonius fit passer sa flotte quand il 
recut le commandement de la guerre contre les pirates ciliciens, comme le rappelle l'épigramme qui vante ses ex- 
ploits), à moins qu'il ne s'agisse d'une dédicace post eventum érigée par les colons au cours des années du triumvirat, 
avant 31 av. J.-C. La rasura du nom est, en tout cas, symptomatique. 
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plutôt que d’identifier le fondateur de la lignée à 
un argien naturalisé par le triumvir, comme il en 
existe certainement.'* Restituer son nom? dans 
l’unique dédicace argienne relative à la maison im- 
périale est, en tout cas, un pis-aller. 


1b. Il n’est pas aussi aisé qu’il y paraît d’identifier 
les “Romains” d' Argos. Plusieurs, quand ils sont 
honorés ou mentionnés dans des inscriptions ar- 
giennes, ont pu préférer conserver leur identité 
grecque plutôt que d'afficher leurs noms romains, 6 
à preuve ce Démétrios fils de Démétrios qui à la 
fin du I* s. av. J.-C., malgré son nom, se dit “Ro- 
main”,!” ou, encore à la fin du II° siècle, un Aristo- 
damos fils de Gaios, dans une liste d’hellanodices 
publiée par P. Charneux,!5 précisément remarqua- 
ble par le mélange des formules onomastiques 
qu'on y lit: “Grecs” et *Romains" d' Argos s'y có- 
toient de maniére symptomatique. Beaucoup d'au- 
tres dont le nom ne nous est connu que sous la 
forme d'un prénom latin restent énigmatiques.!” 
Par ailleurs, les gentilices impériaux ne sont pas 
toujours aussi sürement "identifiables" que nous 
pourrions le croire. Il est des Tib. Claudii attestés 
dès l'époque augustéenne,? des frères qui reçoi- 
vent séparément la citoyenneté romaine et finis- 





14. Voir infra, 2b, les Marci Antonii argiens. 


sent ainsi par s’appeler l’un T. Octavius Longinus, 
l'autre Tib. Claudius [.]at[.]es, des descendants de 
Cn. Cornelii Pulchri qui peuvent se dire fils d'un 
Tiberios,” dont la sœur est une Calpurnia Fron- 
tina,” des Tib. Iulii dont l'histoire est plus complexe 
qu'il y parait et dont le nom ne doit pas s'analyser 
mécaniquement comme la preuve d'une conces- 
sion d'un droit de cité romaine remontant à l'em- 
pereur Tibère.* Non moins surprenant est un nom 
du type de Ioulios Agrippas.* En un mot, la pro- 
sopographie de ces Grecs romanisés n'est pas un 
parcours sans risques. Quand on ne dispose que du 
nom sans les éléments qui permettraient une iden- 
tification précise et la découverte des liens généa- 
logiques, le doute s'impose, plus que la certitude. 
Les cognomina, mais aussi les praenomina peuvent 
relever de modes, surtout dans des familles oü plu- 
sieurs fils sont issus d'un méme couple dont père et 
mère proviennent de deux grandes familles. Trop 
de situations particulières doivent nous rendre pru- 
dents dans la reconstruction prosopographique. 


Ic. Trés tót les Argiens ont honoré les Romains, 
comme en atteste le nombre de dédicaces et de 
textes honorifiques?? qui les concernent aux II° et 
I° siècles: dés 195 av. J.-C., les Argiens avaient, 


15. Comme l'envisage Aupert 1994, 73 (voir ci-dessous n. 108). Par contre, il n'est pas impossible qu'on en retrouve 
un descendant à Messène dans une liste de noms copiée par Cyriaque d'Ancóne, cf. RP II, MES 16 (IG V 1, 1408, 1. 2). 

16. La nomenclature des Grecs romanisés, il est bon de le rappeler, à la suite notamment de Hoét-van Cauwen- 
berghe 1996, reste instable, fluctuante au gré des documents, surtout à époque ancienne. 

17. Dans un texte édité par Vollgraff 1919, 262, cf. RP I, ARG 121. 


18. Charneux 1956, 604-10. 


19. Ils sont nombreux pour Argos, dans RPI. Voir à ce propos les remarques de Rizakis 1996 et Zoumbaki 2008. 
20. Par exemple, celui que l’on trouve dans une inscription de Messène, IG V 1, 1434, cf. Migeotte 1985, 605 n. 
19 (2 Migeotte 1992, no. 22), ou à Olympie, voir Rizakis 1996, 186 et RP I, EL 138. 


21. Cf. Spawforth 1994, 437. 


22. RP I, ARG 117 et app. p. 531 stemma IV; voir aussi RP I, COR 227-28. 


23. RP I, COR 131; voir IG IV, 1600. 


24. L'histoire de Tiberios Ioulios Klaudianos, dont la famille est connue depuis le III° s. av. J.-C. (cf. IG IV? 1, p. 
XXV, corrigeant IG IV, p. 264) est, en effet, assez complexe et il est heureux que les auteurs de RP aient corrigé, 
pour l'époque romaine, le stemma proposé par Fr. Hiller de (sic) Gaertringen (voir RP I, app. stemma IV oü l'on 
a supprimé la filiation qui reliait Tib. Klaudios Nikotelès à Tib. Ioulios Sianthés, avec renvoi aux travaux de H. Box, 
sub ARG 153). Expliquer le nom de Tib. Ioulios Klaudianos par l'adoption d'un Tib. Claudius dans une famille de 
Iulii est nettement plus convaincant que supposer une concession du droit de cité par Tibére. De ce Klaudianos il 
faut rapprocher Tib. Ioulios Sianthés (RP I, ARG 153), son pére, et probablement son frére, [Tib. Ioulios] Réglos, 
(RP I, ARG 233), cf. ci-dessous n. 68. 

25. Personnage honoré à Épidaure au III° siècle (RP I, ARG 140), qui n'est pas nécessairement le méme que le 
stratége du koinon achéen honoré à Olympie (IVO 487 = Syll? 893). 

26. À quoi l'on pourrait ajouter des textes oü des représentants du pouvoir romain interviennent dans des affaires 
intérieures, comme celui relatif à la fameuse querelle des technites, toujours inédit (voir J.-L. Ferrary, Chiron 30, 
2000, 185-86). 
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dans l'enthousiasme de leur “libération”, institué  thridatiques, faisant ainsi d' Argos, dès le I° s. av. 
des jeux pour commémorer l’action de Titus Fla- J.-C., un milieu plus que d’autres perméable à la 
mininus;?’ puis ils célébrèrent: en 169, Cn. Octa- “romanisation”. Et cette politique n'a pas cessé 
vius% et d'autres membres de l'ambassade adressée sous l'Empire, méme si les documents sont alors 
à la ligue achéenne, A. Hostilius Mancinus? et C. | moins nombreux.? 

Popilius Laenas;? dés 146 (?) Lucius Mummius; 

ensuite, en 98/7 av. J.-C., Caius Marius;? puis le 2. Un essai de prosopographie argienne 


consul de 69/8 Q. Caecilius Metellus? et son beau- — 24. En marge du groupe des negotiatores italiens, '? 
frère, le consul de 68/7 Q. Marcius Q. f. Rex* et, on trouve a Argos, à la fin du I° s. av. et à l'époque 
peu après, Pompée le Grand.” Et l’on ne peut que — augustéenne, des personnages porteurs des tria no- 
clore cette liste en évoquant la lettre adressée, en — mina,” qui, plutôt que des Argiens romanisés, sont 
16/5 av. J.-C., par Agrippa à la gérousie «issue de peut-être de simples “Romains” résidents qui de- 
Danaos et d'Hypermnestre»,? texte réellement ^ vaient, comme à Messéne,” constituer un groupe 
exceptionnel.” Ces documents occupent une place non négligeable et particulièrement bien intégré 
proportionnellement non négligeable dans l'épi- ainsi que l'attestent les documents par lesquels ils 
graphie de ce temps et révèlent ainsi que les Ar- — honorent les Argiens de souche.‘ Au groupe de ces 
giens ont été attentifs à entretenir très tôt des liens résidents appartient probablement L. Cornelius 
étroits avec les puissants de l'heure. On n'est donc Ingenuus“ dont les tria nomina purement latins, ^ 
pas surpris que des negotiatores? aient choisi de non accompagnés d'un patronyme, s'accordent 
s’y installer au lendemain des destructions dont ils assez mal avec une origine argienne. Les fonctions 
furent victimes à Délos àl'époque des guerres mi- — de gymnasiarque, d'agoranome, de secrétaire et de 





27. Cf. G. Daux, “Concours des Titeia dans un décret d'Argos", BCH 88, 1964, 569-76. Ce concours avait un 
équivalent à Gytheion, cf. en dernier lieu Balzat 2008, 340 (le texte, la Jex sacra de Gytheion, dans Oliver 1989, no. 15). 

28. RP I, ARG 197. Pour la date du décret et le sens à donner au titre de Cn. Octavius, nous nous permettons de 
renvoyer à notre étude dans BCH 100, 1976, 402-76, de laquelle nous ne trouvons rien à retrancher, méme si l'on 
a mis quelque mauvaise volonté à en assimiler l'analyse. On s’obstine, en effet, à maintenir une date manifestement 
erronée pour la bataille de Pydna, sur base de synchronismes artificiels, pourtant aisés à démonter. 

29. Cf. RP I, ARG 25. 

30. Cf. RP I, ARG 218. 

31. Sous la forme Leukios Mommios Leukiou (RP I, ARG 194 no. 1). Comme il reçut l'appellation d’Achaïcus 
à la suite de son triomphe (voir ci-dessus n. 5), les textes qui l'honorent en Gréce ne mentionnent évidemment pas 
ce titre. 

32. Cf. RPI, ARG 187. A la méme époque on célébrait à Corinthe le grand-père de M. Antoine, cf. ci-dessus n. 13. 

33. Lorsqu'il fut chargé de la lutte contre les pirates, qui lui valut le surnom de Creticus, cf. RP I, ARG 66. Il est 
alors honoré, en latin, par les Italici quei Argeis negotiantur. Sur ce texte, voir le commentaire pertinent de van 
Berchem 1962, 305-07. 

34. RPI, ARG 182. Il est honoré par les mémes Italici quei negotiantur Argeis, cf. van Berchem 1962, 307 et id., 
1963, 323-24. 

35. RP I, ARG 210, à compléter par M. Piérart, BCH 124, 2000, 492 (photographie), cf. SEG 50, 2000, 361. 

36. Oliver 1989, no. 3; J.-M. Roddaz, Marcus Agrippa, BÉFAR 253, Rome 1984, 422, et RP I, ARG 265. 

37. Cf. Marchetti, Kolokotsas, 195; Marchetti 1993, 217-18. 

38. Van Berchem 1962, 305-13 et id., 1963, 322-24. 

39. Cf. RP I, ARG 213 (T. Prifernius Paetus, honoré par M. Antonius Achaïcus, texte voir supra, 1a), 263 (M. 
Vettulenus Civica Barbarus, consul en 157, qui fut aussi honoré à Olympie et à Athénes), IG IV, 584 (Vespasien). 

40. Ce sont ces negotiatores qui honorent Q. Caecilius C. f. Metellus et Q. Marcius Q. f. Rex, ci-dessus, ns. 33-34. 

41. Cf. Mendoni 1996, 184-85. 

42. Le detail de l'októbolos eisphora est à cet égard instructif, cf. en dernier lieu, Migeotte 2008, 236 (n. 22, plu- 
sieurs références utiles). 

43. Notamment le plus important d'entre eux, Tib. Klaudios Diodotos, l'ancétre de la lignée des Tib. Claudii 
d'Argos, voir ci-dessous, 2e et, pour le texte, IG IV, 606 (repris RP I, ap. ARG 88). 

44. RP I, ARG 111. Pour le cognomen, voir I. Kajanto, The Latin cognomina, Rome 1982, 314. 

45. Le cognomen paraît révélateur de son origine italienne. 
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trésorier,“ qu'il a exercées ne doivent pas sur- 
prendre chez un Italien: les mémes résidents romains, 
dans un autre texte, n’hésitent pas à décerner au 
personnage qu'ils remercient les honneurs de Per- 
sée et d' Héraklés ainsi que la chrysophoria accom- 
pagnée de la pourpre.” L'intégration de ces résidents 
à époque ancienne était manifestement totale, à 
l'exemple de leurs équivalents athéniens* ou mes- 
séniens, ainsi que le révélent, à Messéne par exem- 
ple, leur contribution aux travaux de restauration 
du gymnase? ou la «générosité» des fréres Cloatii 
à Gytheion.^? 

Dans le méme groupe des résidents on épinglera 
aussi, malgré son cognomen, M. Perperna Hym- 
nos, dont le nom trahit clairement l'origine 
étrusque.?! 


2b. À côté d'eux, pour l'époque ancienne (fin I° s. 
av./début I*' s. apr. J.-C.), il faut d'abord s'intéresser 
aux Marci Antonii et plus particuliérement à Mar- 
kos Antonios Aristokratès, fils d'Anaxión.? Le 
praenomen et le nomen renvoient clairement à 
Marc Antoine, tandis que le nom du pére, Ana- 
xión, est bien attesté à Argos? et que le cognomen 


évoque le nom d'un rhéteur connu par Plutarque 
pour avoir été l'ami du triumvir." 

Aristokratés est un nom trés répandu, aussi 
abondamment attesté dans le Péloponnése qu'à 
Athènes.” Le fils d’Anaxiôn, toutefois, est incon- 
testablement un citoyen d' Argos, comme le prou- 
vent le nom de son pére et le contenu de deux 
inscriptions argiennes* qui émanent, directement 
ou indirectement, d'une association locale de spa- 
toleastai:*’ l'une le vénére comme «fondateur» et 
«héros» en lui donnant les tria nomina, l'autre est 
la dédicace d'une statue qui lui fut offerte en leur 
nom par le gymnasiarque Marcus Antonius Faus- 
tus, clairement un affranchi. Dans cette derniére 
inscription, bien qu'il soit le personnage honoré, 
Aristokratès ne figure que sous son seul nom grec, 
d'oü l'on peut penser que Markos Antonios Aris- 
tokratés doit probablement sa citoyenneté ro- 
maine au triumvir. Cela suffit-il à nous assurer qu'il 
est aussi le rhéteur dont parle Plutarque?*? Le fait 
qu'il fut honoré d'une statue par le peuple athé- 
nien,? dans une inscription qui ne laisse aucun 
doute sur son identité, plaide en ce sens, dans la 





46. Voir le texte de l'inscription qui l'honore dans P. Charneux, BCH 77, 1953, 400-03. Il ne doit pas être fortuit, 
qu'à cette date haute, on ne lui ait décerné à Argos «que» les honneurs de l'agonothésie ni qu'il soit par ailleurs 
aussi honoré par une association professionnelle. Une autre inscription qui le concerne émane, en effet, des estrar 
(IG IV, 607), des «ponceurs»? Sur cette association, voir quelques informations rassemblées par Mendoni 1996, 185 
n. 17. 

47. Texte cité RP I, ap. ARG 88 (voir ci-dessus n. 43) à propos de Tib. Klaudios Diodotos. Voir aussi RP I, ARG 
268 pour la chrysophoria, honneur également décerné vers la méme époque au Messénien Aristoklés, voir Migeotte 
1997, 57-59. 

48. Cf. S. Follet, «Les Italiens à Athènes (II° s. av. J.-C.-I*' s. ap. J.-C.)» in Chr. Müller, Cl. Hasenohr (éds.), Les 
Italiens dans le Monde grec (II° s. av. J.-C.-I*' s. ap. J.-C.): circulation, activités et intégration, Actes de la Table- 
ronde, Paris, 14-16 mai 1998, Paris 2002, 82-84. 

49. Migeotte 1985, 605. Voir aussi leur participation à l'októbolos eisphora, en dernier lieu Migeotte 2008. 

50. Id., 1984, no. 24. 

51. Mendoni 1996, 185, cf. RP I, ARG 203. 

52. IG IV, 641, cf. RP I, ARG 19. 

53. Cf. Mitsos 1952, 27. 

54. Plut., Vit. Ant. 69. Plutarque est toutefois trés laconique, en nous apprenant sans plus qu'au lendemain d'Ac- 
tium deux amis seulement partageaient la solitude du vaincu: un rhéteur grec, du nom d’Aristokratès, pour lequel il 
ne fournit pas d'ethnique, et Lucilius, un Romain. 

55. Comparer LGPN II, 56-57 et III.A, 62-63 s.v. Pour Argos, voir aussi Mitsos 1952, 40-41. 

56. À celle signalée dans RP I, ARG 19 (IG IV, 581) il faut ajouter un texte tout récent: SEG 53/1, 2003, 293. 

57. Le mot avait été corrigé dans IG IV, 581 et la correction est confirmée par le nouveau texte SEG, Joc. cit. 

58. Comme le proposaient J. Kirchner dans les IG IP 3889, à la suite de A. Lippold (RE XII. 2 [1925] 1997-998, 
s.v. Leochares [3]) et P. Graindor, Athènes sous Auguste, Le Caire 1927, 236, d’où Mendoni 1996, 185 et RP I, ARG 
19. Pour Aristokratès chez Plutarque voir Vit. Ant. 69 (cf. J. Brzoska, RE II. 1 [1895] 941, s.v. Aritokrates [22]). 

59. Voir IG IP 3889. Je suis étonné du lemme de RP I, ARG 19: ce serait le grand-père de M. Antonios Aristokratés 
qui serait le rhéteur et ce serait son fils qui serait honoré à Athénes! Les trois personnages distingués là n'en sont 
qu'un en réalité. 
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mesure ou les liens privilégiés qui unissaient An- 
toine à Athénes® invitent à rechercher son ami 
rhéteur à Athènes plutôt qu’à Argos. Par ailleurs, 
la fonction de gymnasiarque du dédicant argien, M. 
Antonius Faustus, serait bien en accord avec une telle 
profession. On reste, néanmoins, perplexe devant 
le lien privilégié qui s’établit entre Markos Antonios 
Aristokratès et les spatoleastai,°! hapax que l'on 
interprète comme désignant des ouvriers du cuir.” 
Si l’Aristokratès argien était bien un rhéteur, on 
attendrait plutót, en effet, que ces spatoleastai aient 
quelque lien avec cette qualité du dédicataire.® 
Quoiqu'il en soit, on se doit de souligner que 
des Marci Antonii, probablement issus d'affran- 
chis de Marc Antoine ou de Grecs naturalisés par 
lui, sont bien attestés à Argos, comme ils l’étaient 
aussi à Corinthe. À côté de Markos Antonios 
Aristokratés et de Marcus Antonius Faustus on en 
retrouve un troisième ou un descendant des précé- 
dents en la personne de Markos Antonios Sil[as]i- 
mos, mais on n’ira pas plus loin et l’on se gardera 
bien d’identifier trop vite comme argien de vieille 
souche le Markos Antonios Achaïkos, honoré par 





la tribu des Hyrnathioi au début du II° siècle, dont 
nous avons traité plus haut (voir supra, 1a). 


2c. À côté des Marcii Antonii, des Iulii, attestés 
tardivement, pourraient inviter à faire remonter 
l’octroi du gentilice à époque haute, à Jules César 
pour des C. Iulii, ou aux descendants d’un Grec ho- 
noré à l’époque de Tibère par l’octroi de la ci- 
toyenneté romaine pour des Tib. Iulii. Mais il 
convient d’y regarder de plus prés. Nous exclurons 
ici de l'enquéte les C. Iulius Capito et C. Iulius 
Maximus, connus par une inscription dont la lo- 
calisation est trop vague (entre Argos et Epidaure) 
pour que nous puissions voir dans ces Iulii des per- 
sonnages certainement installés à Argos. N'y sont 
en réalité attestés de maniére incontestable que des 
Tiberii Iulii: avant tout Tib. Ioulios Klaudianos 
(I* s. apr. J.-C.), issu d'une famille d’Epidaure® qui 
fut à Argos prétre du culte impérial, mais dont la 
mère est Klaudia Laphanta9 et qui n'est Ioulios que 
par adoption; Tib. Ioulios Epaphrodeitos,” dont le 
nom est livré dans la liste d'hellanodices de la fin du 
II° siècle, dont nous avons déjà parlé (voir supra, 1b); 
un Tib. Iou[lios --- (?)] honoré comme evergéte;”! 


60. Aprés la défaite il avait méme espéré qu'Octave le laisserait s'y retirer pour qu'il püt y finir ses jours en 


simple particulier (Plut., Vit. Ant. 72, 1). 


61. SEG 53/1, 2003, 293. Il est d'autres associations semblables attestées à Argos, tout aussi énigmatiques: des 
Leeitai (voir ci-dessus n. 46), des Phaénistai (dérivés du nom Phaénos, voir W. Vollgraff, BCH 27, 1903, 260 no. 1 


et Vollgraff 1919, 270), des Dephidastai (IG IV, 608). 


62. Leather-dresser, dans LSJ s.v. cnatoAnaotis. On interprète le mot à partir d'un autre hapax, ozátoc, mot 
d'origine béotienne qui, d’après une scholie à Aristophane (Pax 48), signifierait «peau», «cuir». 

63. La lecture orato- dérive d'une correction de Boeckh à partir de otto- que proposait la copie de Fourmont. 
La nouvelle inscription d' Argos confirme le bien-fondé de la correction de Boeckh, comme le souligne A. Oikono- 
mou-Laniado, Argos paléochrétienne: contribution à l'étude du Péloponnése byzantin, BAR Intern. Ser. 1173, Ox- 


ford 2003, 68-69. 
64. Voir Spawforth 1996, 170. Ci-dessus, n. 13. 
65. IG IV, 641, cf. RP I, ARG 20. 


66. RP I, ARG 143 et 150. On doit aussi exclure de cette étude la Ioulitta de RP I, ARG 155, car ce cognomen est 
bien attesté chez les Claudii. 

67. Ce qui contraste fortement avec Sparte et fait ressortir, de ce point de vue, la situation particulière de cette 
derniére oü C. Iulius Euryklés constitue un cas, atypique pour le Péloponnése, d'une étroite relation personelle 
entre le personnage naturalisé et la famille impériale, qu'il faut replacer dans de plus justes perspectives, voir Balzat 
2005 et id. 2008. 

68. Son père, Tib. Ioulios Sianthés, un personnage important, de haute noblesse, y est bien connu, cf. RP I, ARG 
153. Pour Klaudianos, ci-dessus n. 4. Sianthés eut probablement deux fils, au moins: Tib. Ioulios Klaudianos et [---] 
Réglos (RP I, ARG 233), dont nous savons que le nom du père s'achevait en -OOY (IG IV, 586), ce qui est très pro- 
bablement la finale de [EIAN]@OY (cf. Zoumbaki 2008, 153): Règlos serait donc le second fils de Sianthés/Sianthos, 
autrement dit le frére de Tib. Ioulios Klaudianos et aurait, comme son frére, été honoré par les Argiens, ce qui 
confirmerait les liens trés particuliers que cette famille d' Épidaure entretenait avec Argos. 

69. RP I, ARG 76, voir aussi app. p. 531 stemma IV. 

70. Op. cit., ARG 145. 

71. W. Vollgraff, BCH 27, 1903, 264 no. 11; RP I, ARG 152 date l'inscription du tournant du I° et II° s. apr. J.-C. 
Ne serait-elle pas plus récente? 
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des Tib. Iulii, enfin, dont le nom devait se lire dans 
une dédicace inédite (gravée a la fin du II° s.”) 
trouvée dans des remblais provenant de la fontaine 
carrée de l’agora. Leur nomenclature particulière 
qui associe le praenomen Tiberios” et le gentilice 
Ioulios ne doit pas s’interpréter trop mécanique- 
ment comme impliquant l’octroi de la citoyenneté 
romaine par l’empereur Tibère. Elle pourrait tout 
autant indiquer, par exemple, que l’ascension de 
ces Tib. Iulii a pu étre favorisée, comme celle des 
Cn. Pompeii (infra), par leur intégration à une fa- 
mille de Claudii.” Et en l’espèce, si l'on met à part 
Tib. Ioulios Klaudianos, qui vient d'Épidaure, 
force est de constater que les Tib. Iulii sont absents 
de l'horizon proprement argien au I* siécle, quand 
nous voyons les Tib. Claudii si présents. À époque 
ancienne, les Iulii puissants dans le Péloponnése 
ne sont pas argiens, mais surtout spartiates, épi- 
dauriens et, accessoirement, corinthiens, ces der- 
niers d'ascendance moins vénérable, toutefois, que 
les précédents.” 


2d. Qu'en est-il des Pompeii?” Il est difficile de re- 
tracer leur histoire pour ce qui concerne les Cn. 
Pompeii, en raison de la date des documents qui 
les mentionnent: des textes honorifiques adressés 
à Gn. Pompéios Kléosthenés” et une triple dédi- 
cace, du début du I° siècle, qui honore ses trois fils 
(Kléosthenès, Diodotos et Kalléas).? Si leurs an- 
cétres sont d'anciens affranchis de Pompée le 
Grand — qui, de son vivant, fut honoré à Argos 
d'une statue? — ou s'ils descendent de familles qui 
lui doivent la citoyenneté, comme les célébres Cn. 
Pompeii de Lesbos,® on conviendra alors qu'ils au- 
raient mieux résisté que d'autres et auraient en 





deux ou trois générations réussi leur ascension 
avant d'intégrer le “clan” des Tib. Claudii suite, 
notamment, au mariage de Gn. Pompéios Kléos- 
thenés avec une Klaudia Philomathia.8! Est-ce un 
hasard si c'est à ce moment seulement qu'émer- 
gent les Cn. Pompeii d' Argos? On ne peut, spon- 
tanément, que les rapprocher de M(arkos) 
Pompéios Ch(a)reinos (?),? honoré à Argos par 
la tribu des Hyrnathioi, en qualité d'évergéte ek 
progonón. On évitera toutefois d'enregistrer trop 
vite la forme restituée du cognomen, à partir d'une 
bien fragile copie de Fourmont, qui signalait: .X (2 
lettres dont la premiére n'a pu étre déchiffrée) 
avant KREINON, ce qui convient assurément 
beaucoup mieux à une restitution du type MA- 
KREINON qu'à celle proposée dans les IG 
(XA[?]PEINON). Nous aurions alors ici un M. 
Pompéios Makreinos, autrement dit un homo- 
nyme du célébre sénateur originaire de Lesbos ou, 
mieux, le sénateur lui-méme,* un personnage ex- 
ceptionnel à tous égards, mais pas un argien. Il ne 
doit pas étre fortuit que le sénateur ait aussi été ho- 
noré à Tégée.™ Qu'il soit vénéré comme issu d'une 
famille d’évergètes ne nuit pas au rapprochement, 
car la formule ek progonón ne doit pas s'entendre 
dans le contexte argien, mais en référence à la tra- 
dition d'évergétisme de la famille, en tous lieux oü 
elle se manifeste. On s'épargnera donc, au final, de 
bien inutiles spéculations sur l'origine d'un M. 
Pompéios «argien». Par contre on ne manquera 
pas de relever ce témoignage de l'intérét porté à 
la cité par un lesbien d'aussi haute naissance. Il 
s'agit là d'une preuve tangible de l'attrait que la 
cité d'Argos, aux origines si nobles, exerce au 
début du II° siècle sur les cités d' Asie Mineure. 


72. Si on la rattache à l’édifice, cf. le rapport de fouilles dans BCH 101, 1977, 673. Il semble que les fragments en 


soient (provisoirement?) perdus. 


73. Qui est celui de l'empereur Tibére, certes, mais avant tout des Tib. Claudii qui l'ont transmis à l'empereur, 
lequel le conserva aprés son adoption dans la famille julienne. 

74. À la maniére du Tib. Ioulios Sianthés d'Épidaure (RP I, ARG 153). 

75. Puisque issus d'affranchis, cf. Spawforth 1996, 170. 

76. RP I, ARG 205-11. Il est remarquable qu'en Argolide le gentilice ne soit attesté qu'à Argos. 


77. IG IV, 609 et Vollgraff 1919, no. 28. 


78. Charneux 1956, 610-14, cf. RP I, ARG 205, 208-09. 


79. Cf. supra, 1c avec n. 35. 
80. Voir entre autres Buraselis 1996, 59. 


81. Cf. RP I, ARG 207 no. 2 et ARG 78; Charneux 1956, 612. Il n'est pas fortuit que le cognomen d'un des trois 
fils de Kléosthenés soit identique à celui du plus important des Tib. Claudii d' Argos (Diodotos, voir infra, 2e). 


82. Voir IG IV, 601. RP I, ARG 206. 


83. Dont la carriére est l'exemple méme de la grande carriére impériale, cf. PIR? P 628 (voir aussi 627 et 629). 


84. RPI, ARC 138. 
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Dans le Sextos Pompéios Markianos, petit-fils éminents à Sparte, dans la famille des Voluseni, 
d’ Aristokratés,® lui aussi honoré par les tribus des ainsi L. Volusenus Aristokratés II? et III. Or, les 
Pamphyloi et des Hyrnathioi comme évergéte ek alliances entre Voluseni et Pompeii sont fré- 
progonón, on propose de voir? le petit-fils du quentes, avec transferts de cognomina;™ par ail- 
Markos Antonios Aristokratès, fils d'Anaxión leurs, le premier L. Volusenus Aristokratès étant 
(voir supra, 2b), dont une statue, nous le savons parfois désigné par son seul cognomen, on en a dé- 
désormais,*’ se dressait à Argos. Rapprochement duit qu'il devait être le premier de sa lignée à avoir 
hâtif à vrai dire: outre que d’autres Aristokratés recu la citoyenneté,” à l'époque de Tibère, quand 
argiens nous sont connus,? attestant la popularité les Memmii et Statilii devinrent, eux aussi, ci- 
du nom, il faut avant tout rendre compte de la for-  toyens romains. On comprendrait que les descen- 
mule onomastique: comment un Sex. Pompéios dants de ce (futur Volusenus) Aristokratès, parmi 
Markianos pourrait-il être, sans autre forme de lesquels on trouve des Pompeii, tinssent à souli- 
procès, le petit-fils d'un Markos Antonios Aristo- gner leur lien avec cet éminent ancêtre, comme a 
kratés? Ne doit-on pas d’abord relever que les Sex- pu le faire Sex. Pompéios Markianos. L’intérét que 
tii Pompeii formaient une puissante famille à ces familles pouvaient porter à la ville d’Argos est 
Sparte, dont A. J. S. Spawforth? a analysé une bien documenté: la nièce de L. Volusenus Aristo- 
branche? L'un d'eux fut probablement aussi ci-  kratès II, Memmia Pasichareia,° est née dans une 
toyen de Tégée. Il est d'autant moins absurde de famille d'Épidaure? qui faisait remonter ses ori- 
rapprocher le personnage honoré à Argos de ces gines à Persée, héros éminemment argien. Il est 
Sextii Pompéii-là qu’un Pompéios Aristokratés,? ^ donc tout naturel de rechercher les connexions de 
qui fut prêtre à Lykosoura” et qui pourrait descendre Sex. Pompéios Markianos du côté des Sex. Pom- 
d'une famille de Mégalopolis, est attesté au II° peii de Sparte,” lesquels sortent de l'anonymat à 
siècle”? et qu'on retrouve d’autres Aristokratès — l'époque antonine. Mais nous devons aussi consta- 





85. RPI, ARG 211 nos 1-2. 

86. Voir ibid. 

87. Depuis la découverte de la dédicace, cf. ci-dessus n. 63. 

88. Voir ci-dessus n. 55. 

89. Spawforth 1985, 244-45. 

90. RP II, LAC 618. 

91. IG V 2, 543 (cf. RP I, ARC 135 et Spawforth 1985, 223). Voir déjà dans les IG V 2, 544 et 621 le stemma qui 
relie les Voluseni aux Pompéii et le transfert du cognomen des Voluseni aux Pompéii. Voir aussi la base publiée par 
Spawforth 1994, 437-38, en l'honneur de la femme de Pompéios Aristokratès, Octavia Agis, fille d'Octavius Longinus 
et de Ioulia Nicon, qui se dit descendante d’ Héraklés et de Lycurgue. Le père de notre Pompéios Aristokratès serait 
bien Pompéios Damainetos (voir IG V 2, 544, Spawforth 1985, 222-24, et RP IT, LAC 618, ainsi qu'à la fin du volume 
II, p. 589 le stemma XIII), comme le confirmerait un document nouveau (information due à J.-S. Balzat). 

92. À la méme époque que le Sextos Pompéios Markianos d’Argos, qui se dit descendant d’ Aristokratés, ce qui 
pourrait faire de Pompéios Aristokratés le plus âgé des petit-fils d’Aristokratés auquel se rattachent ces Sextii 
Pompéii. 

93. Dont T. Statilius Lamprias était le neveu, Spawforth 1985, 217. Le plus ancien Aristokratès connu à Sparte 
est celui qui, à l’époque du triumvirat (?), signa les émissions monétaires de la ville, cf. S. Grunauer-von Hoerschel- 
mann, Die Munzprägung der Lakedaimonier, Berlin 1978, 159. 

94. Un tel rapprochement prend d’autant plus corps si l’on tient compte de ce que les représentants des familles 
influentes du Péloponnèse interviennent régulièrement dans l’épigraphie argienne, où l’on n’a pas manqué, par 
exemple, d'honorer les Statilii (RP I, ARG 241, 243, 247 et 254 no. 2, voir ci-dessus n. 3) ou les fils de Tib. Ioulios 
Sianthés (ci-dessus n. 68). 

95. Spawforth 1985, 217. 

96. Cf. RP II, pp. 580-81 app. stemma I: Statilia Teimosthenis (RP I, ARG 242), la mère de Memmia Pasichareia 
(RP I, ARG 189 et II, LAC 543), était la sœur de L. Volusenus Aristokratés II (cf. RP I, ARG 266). 

97. Elle était la sœur de T. Statilius Lamprias, à ce titre la destinataire du décret de consolation que lui adresse la 
ville de Sparte à la mort prématurée de son frère (IG IV? 1, 85-86). 

98. IG IV? 1, 86, Il. 12-13. 

99. Etudiés, eux aussi, assez rapidement, par Spawforth 1985, 244-45. 
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ter que le cognomen Markianos, rarissime dans le 
Péloponnése,'? est porté par un Sextos Pompéios 
dans un décret de Mytiléne qui honore Sextos 
Pompéios Quala Markianos notamment pour avoir 
été «stratègos des Romains», outre qu’il fut aussi 
trésorier et démarche.! Cette connexion supplé- 
mentaire, inattendue, entre Argos et Mytiléne est 
d’autant plus intéressante a relever que la restitu- 
tion du cognomen Makreinos de M. Pompéios 
(voir supra) témoigne d’un intérét réel porté a 
Argos par la famille de cet éminent sénateur les- 
bien, sans qu'il soit pour autant nécessaire de voir 
dans le Sex. Pompéios Markianos honoré à Argos 
un citoyen de Mytiléne: on peut sans peine rendre 
compte de l'intrusion du cognomen dans la famille 
des Sex. Pompeii péloponnésiens par les rapports 
incontestables qui se sont noués entre les grandes 
familles de Lesbos et celles du Péloponnése, dans 
le contexte particulier des propagandes panhellé- 
niques. Le cognomen «Markianos» en est, en réa- 
lité, une confirmation. 


2e. On en vient alors à constater que mis à part de 
rares Marci Antonii, l’élite locale, de souche in- 
contestablement argienne, à laquelle fut octroyée 
la citoyenneté romaine, est essentiellement consti- 


tuée de Tiberii Claudii,'® dont l'histoire s'inscrit 
dans un mouvement plus large qui concerne toute 
l’Achaïe et le Péloponnése en particulier. Le pre- 
mier à recevoir la citoyenneté, Tib. Klaudios Dio- 
dotos,'? est certainement apparenté au personnage 
éminent qui se rendit en ambassade à Rome auprès 
de Caligula, car tout nous invite à identifier celui 
qui finira par s’appeler Tiberios Klaudios Diodotos 
avec l’argien Diodotos mentionné dans la célèbre 
inscription d' Akraiphia,'™ à moins qu'il ne s'agisse 
d'un frére de celui dont le nom grec se terminait 
en [---]eus. Il apparaît dans l'épigraphie argienne 
comme l'un des tout premiers agonothétes des 
Sebasteia qui remplacèrent les Kaisareia, leur fon- 
dateur probablement, circonstance qui indique 
clairement le róle de premier plan joué par ce Ti- 
berios Klaudios Diodotos dans le développement 
nouveau du culte impérial à Argos et, par consé- 
quent, comme relais essentiel du pouvoir central, 
autrement dit un membre tout à fait éminent de 
l'oligarchie argienne au milieu du I*' s. de notre ére. 
Tout le désigne donc comme un des ancétres de la 
«dynastie» argienne des Tiberii Claudii, avec 
Tib. Klaudios Antigonos, connu pour avoir of- 
fert une statue de Danaos.!9 C'est le nom d'un 





100. LGPN III.A, 288 s.v. Mapkiavóg (2) ne trouve à citer pour le Péloponnése qu'un nom sur des lampes co- 
rinthiennes, avant de renvoyer à l’Illyrie et à l'Italie du Sud, mais il faut y ajouter RP I, COR 347 (C. Iulius Markia- 
nos). Il est par contre bien attesté à Athènes à l'époque impériale et ailleurs, comme on s'en avise en ouvrant les 
autres volumes du LGPN s.v. On relévera encore que dans l'un des décrets qui le concernent (IG IV, 600), si la tribu 
des Hyrnathioile loue pour sa générosité, en précisant qu'il s'inscrit ainsi dans une tradition familiale (ek progonón) 
comme la méme tribu l'avait fait à propos de M. Pompéios Makreinos, elle ne manque pas de souligner qu'il est 
evergéte «de la ville», formule lapidaire qui convient mieux à un non-argien qu'à un citoyen du cru. 

101. SEG 45, 1995, 1088. Je remercie vivement J.-S. Balzat d'y avoir attiré mon attention. 

102. Mais sans accaparer de maniére exclusive toutes les fonctions, comme le révéle la permanence, à cóté de 
noms romains, de noms purement grecs dans une liste d'hellanodices du II/IIIe siécle, cf. Charneux 1956, 605, ou 
encore le nom des agonothétes sous lesquels sont honorés les Pompeii (deux s'appellent Tib. Klaudios et M. Antonios 
Achaïkos [c'est le personnage étudié supra, 1a], le troisième est un Gorgilios fils de Ménéklés, Charneux 1956, 610-11). 

103. RP I, ARG 88. 

104. IG VII, 2711 = Oliver 1989, no. 18, où on lit, I. 2: [---]eus Diodotou A[r]geios: la finale en -eus — lecture de 
Oliver — montre bien que la famille, à ce moment, n'a pas encore recu la citoyenneté romaine. C'est en qualité de 
stratégos du koinon des Achéens, Béotiens, Locriens, Eubéens et Phocidiens que le fils de Diodotos prit la téte de 
cette ambassade au nouvel empereur Caligula, c'est dire son importance. 

105. Et à ce titre plus ou moins contemporain de Klaudia Kallistonika qui offrit une statue de l'empereur Néron 
(RP II, LAC 216). 

106. Sur cet éminent agonothéte, voir l'important article de West 1928, 258-67, et Mitsos 1952, 105. Tib. Klaudios 
Antigonos a aussi restauré (plutót qu'«offert», comme le pensent Spawforth, Walker 1986, 102), avec son frére Tib. 
Klaudios Ménéklés (ou Xénoklés) les statues d'empereurs et de héros de l'agora, ainsi que les trois balaneia (voir 
RP I, ARG 84 no. 2). Dés que l'on cherche à identifier leur pére, le nom de Tib. Klaudios Diodotos surgit, sponta- 
nément oserait-on dire. 

107. RP I, ARG 84 no. 1. La base qui portait la dédicace a été retrouvée maçonnée dans un mur tardif à l'intérieur 
de la Salle hypostyle (Vollgraff 1919, 166 no. 12). Elle ne s'y trouvait donc pas là «in situ» comme pourrait le laisser 
entendre la notice de RP, qui interprète erronément une indication, il est vrai ambigue, de M. Piérart, J. P. Thalmann, 
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troisième membre de la même famille, bien connu d'innombrables Tib. Claudii disséminés dans toute 
lui aussi, qui doit, selon toute probabilité, être res- la partie orientale de l'Empire.!? On peut sans 
titué ([Tib. Klaudios Tychlikos'®) dans l’inscrip- risque faire remonter à Claude surtout, éventuelle- 
tion monumentale trouvée dans les Thermes, ment à Néron,''* les fondateurs de la plupart de ces 
laquelle constitue le témoignage majeur sur l’ins- lignées!" par octroi «impérial» de la citoyenneté 
tauration d’un culte argien rendu à la maison im- romaine, un octroi si massif toutefois qu’il est aussi 
périale. Un autre texte important!” associe enfin le — l'expression d'une politique à grande échelle, 
nom des Tib. Claudii à la consécration ou à la res- qu’on n’a pas manqué de mettre en parallèle avec 
tauration!!° de statues d’empereurs et de héros sur sa contrepartie occidentale, telle qu'elle est expo- 
l’agora. On peut difficilement imaginer, à partir des sée dans la célèbre table claudienne de Lyon.!'!° À 
inscriptions qui nous les font connaître, une action Sparte c’est la famille qui se dit issue de Brasidas, 
plus cohérente que celle des Tib. Claudii argiens. qui reçoit à ce moment la citoyenneté romaine, !!? 

Les Claudii romains étaient, dès l’époque répu- au lendemain d’une éclipse temporaire des Iulii, 
blicaine, actifs dans le milieu des negotiatores et qui avaient été si puissants sous Auguste avant que 
les antiques patrons de plusieurs cités grecques, ne soit banni C. Iulius Euryklés.''® On doit aussi 
Sparte!!! et Pergame!? notamment. C’est dire lin- associer l'émergence des Tib. Claudii en Grèce 
térêt qu'ils devaient spontanément porter aux avec le changement institutionnel majeur qui mè- 
grandes cités du Péloponnèse ou d’Asie Mineure nera à la fin du gouvernement exceptionnel de P. 
en particulier. Rien d’étonnant donc à retrouver Memmius Regulus! et à la réorganisation d'une 





BCH 102, 1978, 784, qui signalaient par cette expression que la base se trouvait encore, au moment de la rédaction 
de la notice, sur place dans la salle hypostyle. Cet édifice n'en doit pas moins être identifié avec le mnéma de Danaos, 
comme on peut aisément l’établir, nonobstant la prudence excessive de J.-Fr. Bommelaer, J. des Courtils, La Salle 
hypostyle, ÉtPélop 10, Athènes 1994, 45-46, voir Marchetti 1994, 134. 

108. Et non celui de [M. Antonios Acha]ikos, comme l’envisage P. Aupert (ci-dessus n. 15 et ci-dessous n. 127). 
L'installation du culte impérial à Argos ne peut logiquement qu'être imputée à un membre de la famille des Tib. 
Claudii à laquelle appartient le Diodotos agonothète et probable fondateur des Sebasteia qui constituent un déve- 
loppement particulier de ce culte impérial, dont un texte laconien permet de restaurer idéalement l’ambiance, cf. 
Oliver 1989, no. 15. La famille de Tib. Klaudios Tychikos n’est, certes, connue que tardivement. Le plus ancien 
Klaudios Tychikos attesté est, au II° siècle, un G. Klaudios Tychikos, fils de Tib. Klaudios Tychikos, honoré par deux 
textes similaires (voir RPI, ARG 105), d’après M. Piérart, BCH 109, 1985, 355-56. Un autre est nommé, à la fin du 
siècle, dans la liste des hellanodices (Charneux 1956, 604-10), que RPI, ARG 104 identifie au père de Gatos Klaudios 
Tychikos et probablement de Klaudia Olympia (RP I, ARG 77), qui ne peut évidemment pas être le même person- 
nage que celui dont le nom est restitué dans la base des thermes (comme le propose RP I, ARG 104 no. 4). Il ne peut 
s’agir là que d’un descendant direct de l’ancêtre de cette famille que fut le prêtre (le premier?) de la maison impériale 
au I‘ siècle, qui appartenait très probablement à la méme génération que Tib. Klaudios Diodotos. Rien ne nous 
oblige à descendre la dédicace des thermes à l’époque de Domitien (comme le propose Aupert 1994, 75-76, dont il 
est strictement impossible de vérifier les conclusions en cette matière). Une telle base doit être liée à l’instauration 
du culte impérial, parallèlement à la création des Sebasteia et doit donc remonter au règne des empereurs claudiens, 
à Claude ou à Néron. Et rien n'indique qu'elle ait été *martelée", contrairement à ce que prétend Aupert, loc. cit. 
Elle fut démontée lors de la transformation de l’édifice — un gymnase voué au culte impérial à partir des Claudiens — 
en thermes. 

109. Le texte se lit ap. RP I, ARG 93. 

110. C’est le texte qui mentionne les deux frères Antigonos et Ménéklès (ou Xénoklès), cf. ci-dessus n. 106. 

111. Suet., Tib. 6, 1. Cf. Hoët-van Cauwenberghe 1996, 140-41. 

112. I. Pergamon II, 409. 

113. Voir pour le Péloponnèse Rizakis 1996. 

114. Ses réticences en la matière sont bien connues, à l’inverse de son prédécesseur. 

115. Les seuls qu'il faille exclure sont ceux, très rares, dont les nomina sont attestés avant le règne des Claudiens, 
cf. supra, 1b. 

116. Voir Rizakis 1996, 186. 

117. Voir RP II, LAC 274-77. 

118. Là-dessus, en dernier lieu, Balzat 2005 et id., 2008. 

119. Lui-méme à mettre en relation avec l'émergence de nombreux Memmii en Gréce, notamment ceux de Messéne. 
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province d'Achare."? Sans qu'il y ait nécessaire- 
ment, en tous lieux, une stricte coincidence entre 
l'octroi de la citoyenneté et l'installation, en 44, 
d'un nouveau gouverneur en Achaïe,!?! la circons- 
tance n'en était pas moins favorable à la définition 
d'une nouvelle politique impériale, pour le Pélo- 
ponnése notamment. Il appert que cette nouvelle 
politique, dans le prolongement de ce que l'on ob- 
servait déjà à Argos dès l'époque augustéenne,!” 
se fondait sur un vaste mouvement de rénovation 
des traditions, dont on n'a pas encore pris, loin 
s'en faut, toute la mesure. Un tel intérét pour le 
passé correspond parfaitement à ce que l'on sait 
des deux empereurs claudiens"^, auquel s'ajoute 
aussi une attention particuliére accordée aux tra- 


vaux hydrauliques, ce qui relativise considérable- 
ment le róle d'Hadrien en ce domaine: les Tib. 
Claudii d' Argos n'ont certainement pas attendu ce 
dernier,! dont certes l'aqueduc argien est bien 
connu, pour, à l'exemple des empereurs qui leur 
avaient octroyé la citoyenneté romaine, s'intéres- 
ser de prés à ce type de travaux. Et pour peu que 
l'on tienne compte de la date des principaux édi- 
fices restaurés à Argos au I‘ siécle,"^ il ne fait 
aucun doute que c'est aux Tib. Claudii qu'il faut at- 
tribuer la responsabilité du vaste programme qui, 
en tous lieux, reconstruit le passé, sans l'altérer. 
Que les gymnases évoluent en thermes!”’ est on ne 
peut plus banal, rien de plus qu'une simple mise au 
goût du jour, mais que l'on réédifie avec une crypte 





120. Les honneurs rendus 4 Épaminondas (Oliver 1989, no. 18) révélent clairement que les limites de la province 
ne se sont pas diluées, voir op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

121. Il n'est pas fortuit qu'à partir de Claude, de hauts personnages issus de cités de la province assument, enfin, 
des fonctions à Corinthe et s'impliquent activement dans la vie de la colonie, promue capitale, cf. Spawforth 1996, 
174, non sans susciter l'irritation des Argiens, cf. l'intéressante étude de A. J. S. Spawforth, «Corinth, Argos and the 
Imperial Cult: Pseudo-Julian, Letters 198», Hesperia 63, 1994, 211-32. 

122. A cet égard la lettre d' Agrippa à la gérousie argienne (Oliver 1989, no. 3) constitue un document excep- 
tionnel, mais on doit aussi garder en mémoire l'action précoce des résidents romains en faveur des gymnases et 
d'autres activités traditionnelles, cf. texte supra 2a. 

123. La relance de la Constitution de Lycurgue à Sparte par les Tib. Claudii Brasidae est on ne peut plus carac- 
téristique. Ce qui nous oblige à faire remonter l'octroi de la citoyenneté à Claude, qui appréciait les Spartiates (Cass. 
Dio LX. 7), dans la mesure où Néron était connu pour ne pas approuver Lycurgue et avait préféré Messène à Sparte 
(Suet., Ner. 29 et Paus. VII. 17). 

124. Cf. provisoirement A. Gaheis, RE III. 2 (1899) 2828-29 et 2831, s.v. Claudius [256], avec réf. aux sources 
antiques. 

125. Contrairement à ce qu'affirme, avec beaucoup de légéreté, pour ne pas dire de désinvolture, M. Piérart, 
dans La Lettre de Pallas 3, 1995, 8, que les rédacteurs du SEG (voir 45, 1995, 256) et, à leur suite, ceux de RP ont 
relayé sans beaucoup de discernement, tant il est évident que l'auteur de cette contre-hypothése n'a jamais pris la 
peine de lire l'étude dont il conteste les résultats! Il n'est pas le seul. 

126. Voir l'inventaire dans Marchetti, Kolokotsas 1995, 191-95 et, pour comparer avec ce qui existait, Marchetti, 
Rizakis 1995, 454-60. Pour le contexte, voir Marchetti, 2001a. 

127. A cet égard comparer la mention des tria balaneia restaurés par Tib. Klaudios Ménéklès et son frère Anti- 
gonos (ci-dessus n. 106; le texte dans BCH 102, 1978, 784, repris dans RP I, ap. ARG 84 no. 2) avec celle des trois 
gymnasia dans la dédicace en l'honneur de L. Cornelius Ingenuus (ci-dessus, n. 46; le texte est repris dans RP I, ap. 
ARG 111) est particuliérement instructif. Entre les deux textes se place le décret honorifique (IG IV 606, repris dans 
RP I, ap. ARG 88) qui remercie Tib. Klaudios Diodotos (père [?] d'Antigonos et de Ménéklés) pour ses générosités 
envers les «gymnases et balaneia», expression idéalement intermédiaire entre la mention des gymnases au I° s. av. 
J.-C. et celle des balaneia ensuite. Si l'on rapproche cela de la construction des premiers grands thermes de Rome 
sous l'empereur Néron, à l'emplacement du précédent gymnase d' Agrippa, il est difficile de ne pas situer l'évolution 
qui méne du gymnase au balaneion dans le sillage direct de la «grande» politique impériale, méme si l'aménagement 
du premier état des «grands» thermes d'Argos est encore celui d'un gymnase (la restitution de l'édifice pour la ma- 
quette de L'Espace grec: 150 ans de fouilles de l'École française d’Athénes [Paris, 1996], mis à part la cour en contre- 
bas du portique périmétrique — qui est une hérésie imposée par P. Aupert — est on ne peut plus claire à cet égard; 
voir aussi le plan, limpide, dans Aupert 2001, 450-51), un gymnase dont la restauration pourrait bien dater de Claude 
ou de Néron (malgré Aupert 1994, 75-76, voir ci-dessus n. 108) et qui fut aussi dédié, comme cela est banal, au culte 
impérial, ainsi qu'en fait foi la dédicace retrouvée dans les remblais du «second état», celui qui correspond aux 
thermes. Voir pour un premier état des hypothéses de P. Aupert, Marchetti, Kolokotsas 1995, 194 n. 28 et 198 n. 
63, puis Aupert 1994 et id. 2001. 
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le nymphée au cœur de l’agora, là où il se dressait 
depuis l’époque classique, est on ne peut plus si- 
gnificatif d’une volonté de ranimer tout ce qui de 
près ou de loin touche à la légende des Danaïdes 
et de restaurer, füt-ce superficiellement, les rituels 
qui en étaient inspirés.” Et telle est bien la raison 
essentielle de la présence massive de cette légende 
chez Pausanias ou dans le monnayage argien 
d'époque antonine.!?° 

Pour bien comprendre ce qu'implique l'exer- 
cice de l'agonothésie, qu'il ne faut pas séparer chez 
ceux qui l'exercent d'une prise en charge des 
cultes,!5° mais aussi l'importance du rôle excep- 
tionnel joué par Tib. Klaudios Diodotos, il suffit 
de lire les attendus du décret?! qui l'honore:!? on 
l'y remercie, en effet, d'avoir fait bénéficier de ses 
largesses les! «gymnases et bains»,'* en y distri- 
buant l'huile aussi bien aux hommes libres qu'aux 
esclaves, mais aussi d'avoir offert une hécatombe 
à Zeus Néméien. Et ce sont les Romains installés 
à Argos qui honorent ainsi leur épitropon éver- 
getan et l'agonothéte héréditaire (ek pappón) en 
décrétant pour lui les honneurs de Persée et d' Hé- 
raklés!? et la chrysophoria meta porphuras à vie! 


Rien de cela n'est banal! Et moins que tout les 
honneurs dits «de Persée et d’Héraklès» qui font 
se profiler en filigrane le substrat traditionnel de la 
restauration et qui, mieux que tout, révèlent 
qu'elle se déploie, en un effort coordonné, au ni- 
veau des deux grandes cités doriennes de Sparte et 
d'Argos — l'association de l’argien Persée au spar- 
tiate HéraklésP6 n'est pas fortuite évidemment — 
et ceci certainement en plein accord avec les au- 
torités romaines comme en atteste la participation 
exceptionnelle des «Romains résidents à Argos» 
aux honneurs décernés à Tib. Klaudios Diodotos, 
comme l'avaient fait leurs prédécesseurs d'époque 
augustéenne en l'honneur d'un des leurs, L. Cor- 
nelius Ingenuus (voir supra, 2a). La continuité qui 
se lit de l'un à l'autre par le biais des «Romains ré- 
sidents à Argos» confirme évidemment que Tib. 
Klaudios Diodotos doit bien étre le premier argien 
naturalisé sous Claude. Le décret qui l'honore est 
donc un document essentiel pour saisir la nature 
particuliére de la restauration d'Argos, mais aussi 
de Sparte, dont les échos, de part et d'autre, sont si 
nets chez Pausanias. Dans le cas d' Argos, cette res- 
tauration s'inscrit directement dans le prolonge- 





128. Comme on le vérifie aisément en rassemblant tout ce qui concerne la légende, cf. Marchetti, Kolokotsas 
1995, 191-99. 

129. Pour le monnayage, voir l'ouvrage de Ch. Flament, P. Marchetti, déposé pour publication à l'ÉfA, à paraître 
dans les ÉtPélop. 

130. La concentration des cultes dans les mains de quelques familles éminentes est un phénomène bien attesté 
ailleurs, en tout premier lieu à Sparte, cf. A. Hupfloher, Kulte im kaiserzeitlichen Sparta, Berlin, 2000, ns 70-84 
(Pomponia Kallistonikè), 125-38 (Tib. Klaudioi), 187-211 (Sekstos Eudamos), qui reste toutefois bien en-deca de 
ce que l'on peut en tirer. J'invite à confronter ce travail avec Marchetti, Kolokotsas 1995, 211-13 et Marchetti 1996. 

131. IGIV, 606 (le texte est repris RP I, ap. ARG 88). 

132. Les formules se retrouvent dans IG IV, 597, décret en faveur de Onésiphoros Onésiphorou qui fut agonothète 
des Heraia et Nemeia (banquets, distributions de deniers ...) et que remercie sa tribu des Pamphyloi. On retrouve 
encore le méme schéma dans IG IV, 602, par lequel la tribu des Hyrnathioi remercie Tib. Klaudios Tertios Flavianos 
(RP I, ARG 89), qui fut agonothéte des Sebasteia et Nemeia. 

133. Le pluriel est d'autant plus significatif qu'habituellement les évergétes/agonothétes/gymnasiarques sont ho- 
norés par les membres d'un seul gymnase. Ces gymnases/balaneia étaient au nombre de trois (ci-dessus n. 127). Cha- 
cun regroupait les membres d'une tribu, ce qui explique (e.g. IG IV, 597) que ce soit chaque fois une tribu qui 
remercie ses bienfaiteurs, comme celle des Pamphyloi pour l'agonothéte Onésiphoros, honoré pour avoir fourni 
l'huile ¿v mavti youvacio koi BoAavet@ (non pas à tous les gymnases et bains, mais à toutes les personnes qui fré- 
quentaient le gymnase/balanieon de la tribu des Pamphyloi). 

134. Sur le sens de cette expression, voir ci-dessus n. 127. 

135. Sur ces honneurs éminemment caractéristiques, cf. Marchetti, Kolokotsas, 1995, 196-97. 

136. À l'époque romaine, en effet, chacune des deux cités a honoré de manière privilégiée l’un et l'autre héros. 
Héraklès était tenu pour l’archégète de la cité de Sparte (Xen., Hell. VI. 3, 6), rejoint en cette qualité, à l'époque 
romaine, par Lycurgue, comme l'enseigne le texte publié par Spawforth 1994, 437-38, un décret de la cité qui met 
en perspective la présence conjointe d’ Héraklés et de Lycurgue au Plataniste (Paus. III. 14, 8). Lycurgue était toute- 
fois déjà présent sur les monnaies de Sparte dès le I° s. av. J.-C., cf. S. Grunauer-von Hoerschelmann, op. cit. (supra 
n. 93), 40-41. Pour l'ambiance de la restauration à Sparte, voir P. Cartledge, A. J. S. Spawforth, Hellenistic and 
Roman Sparta. A Tale of Two Cities, Londres - New York 2002?, 105-114 avec ns aux pp. 252-53. 
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ment de l'intérét porté à la ville dès l'époque d’ Au- 
guste: les échos que trouvent les légendes argiennes 
dans les Odes d’Horace ne sont pas fortuits, pas 
plus que la décoration du temple d'Apollon Palatin 
avec les statues des Danaïdes,!* pas plus que la dé- 
finition méme de l’Apollon palatin.?? L'action 
précoce des résidents romains d' Argos a certaine- 
ment constitué un excellent tremplin pour attirer 
l'attention des érudits romains d'abord, puis du 
princeps et de ses ministres ensuite, sur la glorieuse 
cité d' Argos oü se dessina l'identité dorienne du 
Péloponnése.? 

Le fait que d'autres Tib. Claudii sont encore at- 
testés relativement tard démontre que la lignée ini- 
tiée, dés les règnes de Claude et Néron,'*° notamment 
en la personne de l'agonothéte Tib. Klaudios Dio- 
dotos,'*! est restée vivace, au point que nous pou- 
vons conclure, sans risque, que les Tib. Claudii sont 
bien les plus authentiques représentants de l'oli- 
garchie argienne du Haut-Empire.'? On ne man- 
quera donc pas de relever certains cognomina 
intéressants dans cette famille: Klaudia Olympia et 
Tib. Klaudios Tychikos, qui révélent sans aucun 
doute des liens privilégiés avec certains cultes, tels 
ceux de Zeus Olympien et de Tyché, comme l'ap- 
prenait aussi l'hécatombe offerte par Tib. Klaudios 





137. Voir Marchetti 1993, 217-18. 
138. Voir id., 2001b. 


Diodotos en l'honneur de Zeus Néméien. Autant 
d'indices qui confirment que l'oligarchie de ce 
temps s'impliquait massivement dans la gestion 
des cultes civiques, à Argos comme à Sparte. D'au- 
tre part, les honneurs que reçoit à Argos un Tib. 
Klaudios messénien ou le rôle qu'y tiennent les 
membres de la famille des Sianthés d’Épidaure!* 
ne sont pas fortuits et témoignent de ce que les Ti- 
berii Claudii du Péloponnése sont étroitement so- 
lidaires. De méme il n'est pas anodin que les 
Tiberii Claudii absorbent, par adoption! ou ma- 
riage, les descendants d'autres familles, parmi 
lesquels des Tiberii Iulii, comme le révèle le co- 
gnomen, mais aussi des Cn. Pompeii qui ne sont à 
vrai dire connus que pour trois fils d'un méme 
père, Gn. Pompéios Kléosthenés, "^ devenus eisa- 
&Ógeis sous différents agonothètes, dont un Tib. 
Klaudios. Et on retrouve, sans surprise, ces Cn. 
Pompeii impliqués dans des mariages avec des 
femmes issues des Claudii," ce qui confirme bien 
le caractère “dominant” des Tiberii Claudii à Argos 
dés lors que l'on se trouve dans le cercle étroit de 
l'oligarchie locale. Leur prééminence, enfin, ex- 
plique aussi la quasi-absence de gentilices impé- 
riaux plus tardifs,!4 mis à part, bien entendu, les 
Aurelii qui ne sont pas significatifs. 


139. Comme on peut l'établir sans trop de peine en déchiffrant Pausanias, cf. Marchetti 2008. 

140. Là-dessus, cf. Kolokotsas, Marchetti 1995, 197-99, oü l'on n'hésite pas à leur attribuer l'impulsion à l'origine 
des grands travaux de restauration qui caractérisent la deuxième moitié du I° siècle. 

141. Dont West 1928, 260-61, n'hésitait pas, à juste titre, à dater la citoyenneté du régne de Claude. 


142. Leur émergence marque un intéressant mouvement au niveau de l'élite locale. Le parallele qui s'établit avec la 
ville jumelle d? Épidaure ne peut qu'étre souligné: là aussi la citoyenneté romaine des Tiberii Claudii est un fait bien 
attesté (cf. Spawforth 1985, 248-58, Mendoni 1996, 188), méme si les Statilii et les Cornelii peuvent s'y prévaloir d'une 
citoyenneté plus ancienne, probablement plus individualisée, moins directement articulée à une politique impériale. 

143. Voir RPI, ARG 90 et 91. Sur ce messénien, voir RP II, MES 150. Il s'agit d'un personnage particuliérement 
important, sénateur et fils du premier sénateur messénien Ti. Claudius Frontinus (RP II, MES 142), d'oü les pro- 
priétés que posséde la famille à Abellinum en Italie (voir ibid.). 

144. Cf. ci-dessus ns 4, 24 et 67-68. 

145. Un bel exemple en est fourni par IG IV, 602 (Tib. Klaudios Tertios Flavianos, fils de Flavios Tertios, RP I, 
ARG 89, honoré comme prostatés par la tribu des Hyrnathioi). 

146. Cf. texte supra 2d. 

147. Gn. Pompéios Kleosthenès, dont les trois fils sont honorés, n'est autre que l'époux d'une Klaudia Philomathia 
que célébre comme une nouvelle Hypermnestre la gérousie issue de Danaos, Lyncée et Hypermnestre (Charneux 
1956, 612 et RP I, ARG 207 no. 2). Un texte peut-il étre plus limpide? Cette Klaudia Philomathia se situe bien dans 
la descendance directe des premiers Tib. Claudii, par le sang autant que par les titres de noblesse. Tout du programme 
de restauration entamé par les Tib. Claudii, dans la continuité ouverte par Agrippa, est, en effet, lié au personnage 
de Danaos. 

148. De rares Flavii: Gaios Flavios Alexandros = RP I, ARG 128, et Flavios Tertios = RP I, ARG 129, que rien 
ne distingue particuliérement, ainsi qu'un L. Aelius Camus, RP I, ARG 7. Le seul Flavios à avoir fait carriére a été 
adopté par un Tib. Klaudios: Tib. Klaudios Tertios Flavianos (IG IV, 602, RP I, ARG 89), cf. ci-dessus n. 145. 
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2f. La restauration à laquelle procédèrent les Tib. 
Claudii est le socle d’une politique impériale qui 
sera solennisée en quelque sorte, sous Hadrien, par 
la fondation du Panhellenion. C’est alors que plus 
d’une cité d’Asie Mineure se découvrira des liens 
de parenté avec la vénérable cité d’ Argos, ainsi Ai- 
geai, qui revendiquera une origine argienne dans 
un document célèbre,” en la faisant reposer pré- 
cisément sur Persée, le héros qui à l'époque impé- 
riale est le véritable parangon de la cité dorienne. 
Le texte illustre mieux que tout discours l'esprit du 
Panhellenion et fait écho aux savantes conférences 
des rhéteurs de ce temps. Il faut aussi verser à ce 
dossier un autre document, provenant d' Eumeneia 
de Phrygie.^? On ne manquera pas d'y inclure 
aussi, désormais, comme un témoignage de l'inté- 
rêt porté à la “noblesse” d'Argos, les générosités 
de personnages aussi célébres que le sénateur M. 
Pompéios Makreinos (voir supra 2d). On doit at- 
tendre que la poursuite des fouilles et surtout la re- 
prise de l'exploration de l'agora, dont il reste à 
dégager plus de la moitié, améneront d'autres dé- 
couvertes de ce genre et d'autres preuves de l'at- 
trait qu'en raison de son passé Argos exerçait sur 
les puissants oligarques du Haut-Empire, d'oü 
qu'ils viennent. 


P. Marchetti 


Professeur aux FUNDP (Namur) 
et à l'UCL (Louvain-La-Neuve) 
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ROMAN ARKADIA 


James Roy 


Abstract: There was some economic decline in Roman Arkadia, though Pausanias’ reports of widespread ruins need 
to be read with caution. The region had fourteen large cities and three small ones; of these Tegea and Mantinea were 
certainly prosperous, Megalopolis less so. Major secondary settlement (komai) disappeared, except in the outer 
reaches of Megalopolitan territory, while villae rusticae developed, and surface survey has shown a range of other 
rural settlement. The region’s economic resources were exploited and some Arkadian families were wealthy. Nev- 
ertheless Arkadians did not figure prominently outside Arkadia. However, some leading families from elsewhere, 
notably Sparta, took an interest in Arkadia, and Romans, too, settled in the region or had connections there. Evi- 
dence of intervention by the imperial administration is sporadic. 


The fullest description of Roman Arkadia pre- 
served from antiquity is that of Pausanias Book VIII, 
and is based on Pausanias’ own extensive travels 
in the area in the 2ndc. A.D. He has a clear notion 
of what constitutes Arkadia: it can be defined as 
the territories of Alea, Aliphera, Heraia, Kaphyai, 
Kleitor, Kynaitha, Lykosoura, Mantinea, Megalo- 
polis, Orchomenos, Pallantion, Pheneos, Phigalia, 
Psophis, Stymphalos, Tegea, and Thelpousa. In fact 
in Pausanias’ day both Stymphalos and Alea were 
separated from Arkadia and attached to the Ar- 
golid (VIII. 22, 1; 23, 1), but Pausanias nonetheless 
considers both cities Arkadian and includes them 
in his description of Arkadia. In this paper Roman 
Arkadia is taken to be the region as defined by 
Pausanias, and the period treated will run roughly 
from the age of Augustus to the 3rd c. A.D. Unless 
otherwise specified, dates refer to the Christian era. 

Before Pausanias Strabo (VIII. 8, 1-2), writing 
under the emperor Augustus, had described Arka- 
dia as being in a state of desolation, in which it was 
barely possible to see even physical traces of for- 
mer towns like Mantinea, Orchomenos, Heraia, 
Kleitor, Pheneos, Stymphalos, Kaphyai, and Ky- 
naitha. It is obvious from archaeological and epi- 
graphic finds, as well as from the text of Pausanias, 





that Strabo grossly exaggerated the decline of 
Arkadia, perhaps influenced by difficulties felt in 
the area during and immediately after the Roman 
civil wars of the Ist c. B.C.' Likewise the statement 
of Dio Chrysostom (Or. 33, 25), at the beginning of 
the 2nd century, that the River Ladon ran through 
an Arkadia in a state of devastation, is also exag- 
gerated. As will become clear, there is little doubt 
that there was decline in Roman Arkadia, but less 
severe than Strabo and Dio suggest. To determine 
how serious it was we have literary evidence (and 
above all Pausanias’ description), inscriptions, 
coins, and other archaeological evidence. The body 
of archaeological information on Roman Arkadia 
is growing steadily, but still leaves some areas little 
explored, and the known inscriptions are very un- 
evenly distributed across the region. Our under- 
standing of the situation in Roman Arkadia, although 
improving as more evidence becomes available, is 
still very patchy. 

Two trends that are observable already in Hel- 
lenistic Arkadia continued to affect the region in 
the Roman period. One was a decline in popula- 
tion, and the other the absorption of smaller, pre- 
viously separate, communities by their larger 
neighbours in Arkadia. The best analysis of the de- 


1. See Baladié 1980, 316-21, though he is too lenient to Strabo. 
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cline in population is by Forsén.? He suggests that 
the disappearance in the early 2nd c. B.C. of oppor- 
tunities for mercenary service in the Seleucid king- 
dom forced a reduction, probably a severe reduction, 
in the rate of reproduction in Arkadia, leading to 
a lasting reduction in population as compared with 
the classical and early Hellenistic periods. 

The other trend is the domination of small com- 
munities by larger neighbours, which had been 
going on in Arkadia since the archaic period. How- 
ever, while in the classical and early Hellenistic pe- 
riods there are several known examples of a small 
community, even when fully incorporated into a 
larger neighbour, detaching itself and resuming an 
independent existence, after the mid-2nd c. B.C. 
there is no further evidence of a small community 
breaking away again in this way. Most of Arkadia 
in the Roman period was thus divided into fourteen 
fairly large territories, each belonging to one of 
the poleis listed above. Alongside them only three 
small poleis survived. In the border-area between 
southwestern Arkadia and Triphylia (which be- 
longed to Elis) Aliphera had somehow managed to 
survive as a separate city-state.^ Pausanias visited 
it, and describes it as a small polisma (VIII. 26, 5-7). 
Lykosoura was still a polis in Pausanias' day: he 
considers it to be the oldest city in the world, but 
says that it has few inhabitants (VIII. 38, 1). In- 
scriptions show that the decrees of Lykosoura were 
lodged in the archives of Megalopolis (IG V 2, 
515C, 516, 544), and, no doubt because of its cele- 
brated sanctuary of Despoina, Lykosoura seems to 
have existed as an enclave within Megalopolitan 
territory, heavily dependent on Megalopolis. Pal- 
lantion had existed as an independent polis until 
the 2nd c. B.C., when it coined as a member of the 
Achaian League? Some time after that it became 
a village of Megalopolis, or possibly of Tegea: it 
lay between the two (Paus. VIII. 44, 1-7). Antoni- 
nus Pius then raised it from the status of kome to 





2. B. Forsén in Forsén and Forsén 2003, 269-71. 
3. Roy 2008. 


that of independent polis, free and exempt from 
tax, because it was believed that Arkadians from 
Pallantion led by Evander had founded a settle- 
ment on the Palatine at Rome (Paus. VIII. 43, 1- 
2). Only Aliphera, Lykosoura, and Pallantion 
among the smaller communities of Arkadia had 
succeeded in preserving an independent existence: 
the others had all been swallowed by a larger neigh- 
bour. The settlement pattern in Roman Arkadia 
was thus made up of fourteen city-states, each with 
a central town and an extensive territory, and the 
three small cities that still survived. 


Ruined buildings and settlements 


Much has been made of the number of buildings 
and even entire settlements reported as ruined or 
deserted by Pausanias. Pritchett 1999 devotes a 
chapter to the subject, with lists of the places about 
which Pausanias uses the term ‘ruins’ (ereipia) and 
of those, fewer in number, about which he uses the 
term ‘deserted’ (eremos or related terms).f Pritch- 
ett tabulates by region the references to ruins, and 
they are by far most frequent in Pausanias' de- 
scription of Arkadia: the term is used 36 times for 
Arkadia, with Boiotia (13 occurrences) and Elis 
(11) in second and third places. Many of the pas- 
sages record ruins seen in the countryside, but sev- 
eral refer to particular ruined buildings, often 
temples, within Arkadian towns: the number of 
such cases in Megalopolis is striking. This evidence 
suggests that numerous Arkadian settlements had 
decayed, but it needs to be analysed more closely. 

Not all the ruins mentioned by Pausanias indi- 
cated recent decay. For instance at VIII. 12, 7 Pau- 
sanias correctly identifies ruins on a hill (modern 
Gourtsouli) north of the later town of Mantinea as 
Ptolis, the early — archaic — site of Mantinea: it is 
entirely understandable that the archaic settlement, 
abandoned in favour of the site in the plain, had 
over the centuries fallen into a state of ruin. Other 


4. It was captured by Philip V in 219 B.C. (Polyb. IV. 78), but it is not clear what he did with it. Nonetheless from 
199 B.C. it consistently appears in the limited surviving evidence as independent: see Roy 2000; Nielsen 2002, 


444-46. 
5. Nielsen 2002, 452-53. 


6. Pritchett 1999, 195-222, with the list on ruins at pp. 197-200 and the list of deserted places at pp. 200-02. In this 
volume esp. pp. 291-93 Jost and Hoét-van Cauwenberghe, in their analysis of religion in Arkadia under the Early 
Empire, analyse in detail and evaluate the evidence for ruined or decayed temples and other religious buildings, and should 
be consulted for a fuller treatment of such questions than is possible in this chapter. They add items to Pritchett's lists. 
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sites, though not abandoned as early as Ptolis, may 
well have been deserted for centuries before Pau- 
sanias visited Arkadia. Kromoi (Kromnos), for in- 
stance was probably deserted from the early 
Hellenistic period.’ 

The case of Lousoi shows in a different way the 
need for caution in interpreting Pausanias’ state- 
ments about abandoned second-order settlements. 
Pausanias says (VIII. 18, 8) that at Lousoi not even 
ruins of the former town survived in his day. Lousoi, 
formerly a polis in its own right, had passed under 
the control of Kleitor.? The last known reference 
to the Hemerasia, the games held at Lousoi in ho- 
nour of Artemis, is in A.D. 80.? Archaeological in- 
vestigation at Lousoi suggests that most buildings 
in the areas excavated were ruined or abandoned 
by the end of the Ist c., though there was limited 
later building and occupation.!° However analysis 
of more than a hundred diagnostic fragments of 
glass vessels found at the site has led to the conclu- 
sion that the types represented run from the Ist c. 
A.D. to the late third or early fourth without inter- 
ruption. It thus appears that, despite Pausanias’ 
statement to the contrary, there were people re- 
siding at Lousoi throughout the Early Empire, and 
that some of them were prosperous enough to be 
using glass vessels.!! In addition, a preliminary 
analysis of the coins found during the excavations 
at Lousoi shows that the settlement continued to 
exist until at least the middle of the 3rd c. A.D." It 
is in fact quite possible that Pausanias never visited 
Lousoi. Having described, as part of the territory 
of Pheneos, the site of the former Nonakris near 
the Styx, Pausanias went on (VIII. 18, 7-8) to 
speak of Lousoi, although it was on the other, i.e. 
western, side of the Aroanian Mountains (modern 
Mt. Chelmos) in the territory of Kleitor; and after 
Lousoi he described Kynaitha, an independent 
polis situated north of Lousoi (VIII. 19, 1-3). His 
text then returns to Pheneos to describe the road 
from there to the town of Kleitor (VIII. 19, 4). His 





brief notice on Lousoi, like that on Kynaitha, is 
thus a departure from his normal practice in Book 
VIII on Arkadia of describing a major town and 
what was to be seen on the roads leading out of it, 
before moving on to the next town. Whatever his 
reason for attaching Lousoi and Kynaitha to his 
description of Nonakris in the northern territory 
of Pheneos, it was not because the two sites were 
easily accessible from Nonakris, and in fact he does 
not mention any road at all in the area of Lousoi 
or Kynaitha: although no traces remain of an an- 
cient road across Mt. Chelmos from Nonakris to 
the valley of Kynaitha, there will no doubt have 
been one, probably for pack-animals, but it would 
have not provided an easy route.!? Pausanias evi- 
dently did not visit Lousoi and Kynaitha by the ob- 
vious route from Kleitor, and probably did not 
visit them at all, but gained his information about 
them elsewhere. In any case his statement that not 
even the ruins of Lousoi could be seen is clearly 
inaccurate, and it is possible that some other such 
statements about ruins and abandonment are 
equally unreliable. 

Another consideration is that most of the aban- 
doned sites that Pausanias refers to in his text lay 
on or near a road travelled by him and are men- 
tioned as part of his account of the road. As noted 
above, Pausanias toured Arkadia by travelling 
from one major town to another and then going 
out from each town to visit whatever he thought 
worth seeing locally. He did not use this approach 
elsewhere in Greece, and the result is that he visited 
Arkadia more intensively than any other region 
and travelled a much greater distance on Arkadian 
roads than on any others. Consequently he was 
much more likely to see features in the landscape 
of Arkadia than elsewhere: as W. Hutton points 
out “Pausanias spends more effort here [i.e. in 
Arkadia] than in any other book in describing the 
mountains, the major rivers and their tributaries, 
and other items of physical geography that give 


7.Paus. VIII. 34, 6. The abandonment has been confirmed archaeologically: Pikoulas 1988, 161-66 no. 121; Lloyd, 


Owens, Roy 1992, 190-94. 


8. On Lousoi as a polis, see Nielsen 2004, 516-17. Kleitor gained control of Lousoi between ca 200 B.C. and the 
time of Pausanias, but it is impossible to say when: Pretzler 1999a, 76-77. 


9. Moggi, Osanna 2003, 373. 

10. Mitsopoulos-Leon 2001. 

11. Schauer 2005. 

12. Oikonomides 2008. 

13. Pikoulas 1999, 298-99 with no. 50 and p. 301. 
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shape to the land his narrative traverses. It can hardly 
be coincidental that Arcadia is also the territory in 
which the topographical pattern of his itineraries 
is laid out most explicitly and in the greatest de- 
tail.”’!4 It follows that Pausanias was more likely to 
see ruins in the Arkadian landscape than anywhere 
else, and allowance must be made for this in assess- 
ing his more numerous mentions of ruins in Arkadia. 

The sheer number of ruined buildings and settle- 
ments reported by Pausanias in Arkadia certainly 
suggests decline, but, for the reasons mentioned, 
his reports need to be scrutinised carefully. 


The main urban centres 


Pausanias shows that within each territory, and 
with the possible exception of Stymphalos, the 
central town continued to exist and function in his 
day, and other evidence confirms this. Some towns, 
however, had clearly declined, while others, no- 
tably Tegea and Mantinea, were in a better state. 
The evidence for the towns is very uneven. In- 
scriptions of the Roman period are rare except 
from Tegea, Mantinea, Megalopolis, and Lykosoura, 
and, while archaeological exploration is progress- 
ing, little is known about some sites. Pausanias varies 
greatly in the amount of coverage he chooses to 
give to the Arkadian towns: Alea, for instance, is 
dismissed in a few lines (VIII. 23, 1), although he 
has nothing derogatory to say about it. However, 
despite gaps in the evidence, there are indications 
that several towns were suffering some degree of 
decay. Stymphalos seems to have been in a poor 
condition. At Thelpousa Pausanias reports (VIII. 
25, 3) that much of the town was deserted so that 
the agora, which had once been in the middle of the 





town, was now at the edge. Nonetheless we know 
that M. Ulpius Eutychos, an imperial freedman of 
Trajan, rebuilt the agora,'° and a large section of wall 
survives from a Roman building now difficult to 
identify." At Kleitor in the Roman period masonry 
was removed from the theatre for use elsewhere: 
the theatre had presumably fallen out of use.!8 The 
three very small poleis may well have been in de- 
cline, though the evidence is limited. Aliphera was, 
says Pausanias (VIII. 26, 5), a small polisma: many 
of its inhabitants had abandoned it when Mega- 
lopolis was founded, though it had always, he says, 
remained a polis,” and its population was probably 
limited. At Lykosoura, although the cult of Despoina 
continued, Pausanias found that the inhabitants 
were few (VIII. 38, 1). At Pallantion Pausanias has 
nothing to say about the town itself or its monu- 
ments, recording instead that Antoninus Pius ele- 
vated it from the status of village to that of free 
and immune city (VIII. 43, 1-6). 

There remain the three large cities about which 
we have fuller information: Tegea, Mantinea, and 
Megalopolis. Tegea was flourishing in Pausanias’ 
day. He devotes to it a long and detailed descrip- 
tion (VIII. 45, 1-53, 10, including historical digres- 
sions). Pausanias’ account of the buildings within the 
town of Tegea mentions no sign of decay, though in 
Tegean territory along the road to Sparta he notes 
two ruined sanctuaries and a ruined temple (VIII. 
53, 11). Inscriptions record various pieces of build- 
ing work at Tegea in the Roman period.?? Alto- 
gether the town of Tegea seems to have presented 
a prosperous appearance. 

Pausanias devotes rather less space to Mantinea 
than to Tegea, but again the town seems to have 
been well-maintained?! Building activity in the 


14. See Hutton 2005, 83-126 for Pausanias’ patterns of travel in different regions, with pp. 91-95 on Arkadia. 


The quotation is from p. 92. 


15. Williams 2005, esp. p. 400: cf. Paus. VIII. 22, 1-9. 


16. SEG 11, 1950, 1124; see RP I, ARC 163. 


17. See Jost 1986a, presenting the notes made on Thelpousa during visits in 1938 and 1939 by J. Roger, together 


with photographs taken by him. 


18. Petritaki 2005, 355. On theatres generally in Arkadia in the Roman period see Di Napoli 2005 and ead., infra 


p. 263 n. 68. 


19. Paus. VIII. 27, 7: in fact Aliphera must for a time have belonged to Megalopolis, since Lydiadas, tyrant of 


Megalopolis, gave it to Elis (Polyb. IV. 77, 10). 


20. IG V 2, 87 (an altar to the Great Mother); 127 (a bath-house and a stoa); 131 (columns). 


21. Paus. VIII. 9, 1-12 gives a description of the town and its monuments, following an account of Mantinean 
history and traditions at VIII. 8, 4-12. On Mantinea in the Roman period see Tsiolis 2002, with detailed discussion 
of the town's history, economic activity, and its buildings. See also Jost 1996 on women's benefactions to the city. 
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Roman period is well attested epigraphically.? One 
inscription records the construction in the 3rd c. of 
a pronaos for a synagogue, clearly for a Jewish com- 
munity in Mantinea.? According to Pausanias a 
temple was built for the cult of Antinoos set up at 
Mantinea by Hadrian, and there was also a building 
in the gymnasium with statues of Antinoos (VIII. 
9, 7-8). There is also archaeological evidence for 
the building of a naiskos, attached to a stoa, in the 
Roman period. Pausanias mentions (VIII. 9, 6) a 
single ruin within the town, oddly the temple of 
Aphrodite Symmachia, a cult that commemorated 
Mantinea's support for Augustus at the battle of 
Actium. The overall impression of Mantinea in this 
period is certainly favourable. 

Megalopolis presents a different picture. Pausa- 
nias describes at length the city of his day (VIII. 
30, 1-32, 5): he had presented its history earlier at 
VIII. 27, 1-16. The main public buildings were ap- 
parently still functioning: Pausanias mentions, with 
no suggestion that they were in disrepair, four stoas, 
one of which housed the city's offices (VIII. 30, 6- 
7; 30, 10); the bouleuterion (VIII. 30, 9); a gymna- 
sium (VIII. 31, 8); the theatre (VIII. 32, 1), and a 
stadion (VIII. 32, 3). In addition there were tem- 
ples and sanctuaries of various gods: Zeus Lykaios 
(VIII. 30, 2); Tyche (VIII. 30, 7); Zeus Soter (VIII. 
30, 10); the peribolos of the Great Goddesses, 
which included sanctuaries of various other deities 
and a building used for rites of initiation (VIII. 31, 
1-8); Artemis Agrotera (VIII. 32, 4); Asklepios 
(ibid.); and Asklepios Pais (VIII. 32, 5). Alongside 
these, however, the sanctuaries of many gods were 
in a ruinous condition: the Mother of the Gods (VIII. 
30, 4); Hermes Akakesios (VIII. 30, 6); Athene Po- 
lias (VIII. 31, 9); Hera Teleia (ibid.); the Muses, 
Apollo, and Hermes (VIII. 32, 2); Aphrodite (ibid.); 
Ares (VIII. 32, 3); Dionysos (ibid.); and Herakles 
and Hermes (ibid.). In addition the Thersilion, the 
great assembly-hall in front of the theatre, was also 
in ruins (VIII. 32, 1). Pausanias is moved to follow 





his description of the city with a passage (VIII. 33, 
1-4) in which he says that Megalopolis has lost all 
its decoration and ancient prosperity, and is largely 
in ruins: he then compares it to Mykenai, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and other cities that have been reduced 
to nothing, reflecting on the mutability of human 
fortune. His judgement in that passage seems very 
sweeping, but there is no doubt that Megalopolis 
was in a much worse condition than Tegea and 
Mantinea. We have little evidence for building at 
Megalopolis in the Roman period: the agora was 
rebuilt on the orders of the emperor Domitian 
after it burned down (IG V 2, 457), and there is ar- 
chaeological evidence of some limited work to ac- 
commodate a tribunal ca 200.% There might be 
some explanations other than decline to explain 
some of the city's appearance. It seems, for in- 
stance, that significant parts of the area within the 
city walls had never been built up.” It is also pos- 
sible that some buildings had never been restored 
after the sack of the city by Kleomenes III of 
Sparta in 223 B.C., but Tsiolis and Lauter have 
separately presented various arguments which 
show that the Thersilion in particular was in use 
after 223 and so that its ruinous state in Pausanias’ 
day must have been due to later decay.” Even if 
we suppose that not all the urban decay that Pau- 
sanias reports at Megalopolis was due to more or 
less recent decline, it is still clear that Megalopolis 
under the Antonines was a much less well-main- 
tained town than Tegea and Mantinea, even if it 
was still equipped with the public buildings neces- 
sary to fulfil the functions of a Greek town. 

There is considerable evidence that the poleis of 
Arkadia continued to function as such. Their terri- 
tories were clearly delimited: Pausanias is careful 
to note both the frontiers between the Arkadian 
cities and their frontiers with their non-Arkadian 
neighbours.” They maintained their various local 
cults, and the contests attached to certain cults.? 
Interest in local myth and local history was suffi- 


22. IG V 2, 266 (megaron); 268 (market and another public building); 281 (stoa with exedrai). 


23. IG V 2,295: see RP I, ARC 28. 

24. Lauter, Lauter-Bufe, Becker 2004, 319. 
25. Lauter 1997, esp. p. 402. 

26. Roy 2007. 


27. Tsiolos 1995, 57-67; Lauter, Lauter-Bufe 2004, esp. p. 222. Lauter and Lauter-Bufe argue (p. 171) for a general 


rebuilding after the destruction by Kleomenes. 
28. Lafond 2006, 143-44. 


29. See article of Jost, Hoét-van Cauweberghe, infra pp. 291-308. 
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ciently strong to permit Pausanias to gather infor- 
mation on the places he visited: there have been 
particular studies on the traditions of Tegea and 
Mantinea, but Pausanias gives other local ac- 
counts, sometimes specifying that he had heard 
them from the inhabitants of the place concerned.?? 
The officials of Arkadian poleis in the Roman pe- 
riod that happen to be recorded are tabulated 
(along with those of other Peloponnesian cities) by 
Lafond;! among them there are at Megalopolis in 
the late second or early third century an agorano- 
mos and an agonothetes of the Lykaia kai Kaisa- 
rea.” Decrees passed by Peloponnesian cities are 
tabulated by Lafond, and include decrees from 
Lykosoura, Mantinea, Megalopolis, and Tegea.? 
Likewise he tabulates public dedications, and these 
include examples from Mantinea, Megalopolis, and 
Tegea.™ Several lists of ephebes are preserved from 
Tegea, and one in particular shows an elaborate or- 
ganisation of the ephebate with gymnasiarch, hypo- 
gymnasiarch, archephebos, oil-purveyor, secretary, 
doctor, barber, paidotribes, furnace-attendant, and 
branch-bearer (spadeikophoros), while yet more 
appointed officials of the ephebate are mentioned 
in various other texts, namely hunter (Kynegos), 
palaistrophylax, linen-bearer (sindonophoros), 
priest, and deputy-priest.^ Ephebic texts of the 
Roman period are not preserved from other Arka- 
dian cities, but Mantinea and Megalopolis had 
gymnasia, and a gymnasiarch is attested at Mega- 
lopolis in the Augustan period and others in the 
2nd c. A.D.*° At Megalopolis and Tegea the organ- 





isation of the citizen-body by tribes (phylai) was 
still operating in the Roman period.” Under the 
Roman Empire no Arkadian coinage was pro- 
duced until Mantinea struck several coins with the 
image of Hadrian's favourite Antinoos after Hadrian 
established a cult of Antinoos at Mantinea. During 
the Severan period bronze coinage was struck 
by Heraia, Kaphyai, Kleitor, Kynaitha, Mantinea, 
Megalopolis, Orchomenos, Pheneos, Phigalia, Pso- 
phis, Tegea, and Thelpousa — in other words by all 
the larger Arkadian cities except Alea and Stympha- 
los: the smaller cities Aliphera, Lykosoura, and Pal- 
lantion produced no Severan coinage.” A die-link 
between a Severan coin of Psophis and another of 
Thelpousa suggests that these two cities may have 
collaborated in arranging the striking of certain 
coins.? When Diocletian's edict on prices was pub- 
lished copies were posted in Arkadia: it has been found 
at Kleitor, Megalopolis, Tegea, and Thelpousa.^? 
The cities presumably also cooperated in the 
koinon of the Arkadians, although relatively little 
is known about this organisation. It is not certainly 
attested before the period of Hadrian. Coins struck 
at Mantinea in honour of the deified Antinoos bore 
a legend dedicating them to ‘the Arkadians’.*! An 
honorific statue-base set up jointly by the polis of 
Megalopolis and the koinon of the Arkadians has 
lettering judged by Hiller von Gaertringen to be of 
the style of the first or second century (though he 
supposed that the koinon had not existed before 
Hadrian).? Games held at Mantinea in honour of 
the Arkadians are attested on an inscription of 


30. Pretzler 1999b (Tegea) and 2005 (Mantinea). See also e.g. Paus. VIII. 14, 2 and 6-7 (Pheneos); 24, 10 and 13 


(Psophis). 
31. Lafond 2006, 95-100 tab. 5. 


32. IGV 2, 464: see RP I, ARC 69; IG V 2, 463: see RP I, ARC 155. 
33. Lafond 2006, 86 tab. 4: see also Rhodes and Lewis 1997, 87-92. 


34. Lafond 2006, 123-24 tab. 6. 


35. IG V 2, 43-58. Of these IG V 2, 56-58 do not include wording identifying them certainly as lists of epehebes; 
if they are indeed such lists, the ephebate at Tegea continued into the 3rd century. 

36. Gymnasia IG V 2, 268, Il. 18-20 (Mantinea) and Paus. VIII. 31, 8 (Megalopolis); gymnasiarchs at Megalopolis 
IG V 2,515B.b, I. 15 and SEG 14, 1957, 347. On the gymnasia see Delorme 1960, 203 (Mantinea) and 233-34 (Mega- 
lopolis), and also 235-37 on possible gymnasia at Phigalia and Stymphalos. 

37. IG V 2, 452 and 464 (Megalopolis), Paus. VIII. 53, 6 (Tegea): see Jones 1987, 132-42. 

38. Head 1911, 444-56. There are good illustrations of many of these coins in Walker 2006, 322-421. 


39. op. cit., 398 no. 1689 and 420 no. 1767. 


40. Lauffer 1971, 27 (Kleitor), 29 (Megalopolis) (cf. SEG 37, 1987, 345), 38 (Tegea); Petronotis 1973 (SEG 37, 


1987, 355). 
41. Head 1911, 445-46, Walker 2006, 355-58. 
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Sardis from A.D. 212-217. At Tegea there was a 
common hearth of the Arkadians.# The only known 
Arkadarches of the koinon, clearly later than 212, 
was a Tegean, M. Aurelius Agathokles.? The only 
other known official of the koinon was Claudia Tyche, 
hestia for life of the koinon, honoured at Olympia 
in 212/3; she held both Kleitorian and Elean citi- 
zenship.^ This evidence shows Kleitor, Mantinea, 
Megalopolis, and Tegea all involved in the koinon, 
and presumably other Arkadian communities were 
as well, although the koinon may have been domi- 
nated by a limited number of more powerful cities. 


Villages 


Within the territories of the larger Arkadian cities 
there were other smaller settlements. For a small 
number of these Pausanias uses the term kome.“? 
He uses it for seven of the communities which were 
incorporated into Megalopolis and still survived in 
his own day: Gortys, Dipaia, Thisoa by Orchome- 
nos, Methydrion, Teuthis, Kalliai, and Helisson 
(VIII. 27, 7). He may have confused Thisoa by Or- 
chomenos with Thisoa in Kynouria, which he also 
later describes as a village of Megalopolis in his 
day (VIII.38, 3, wrongly locating it in Parrhasia: 
cf. VIII. 27, 4). He also employs the term to de- 
scribe the status of Pallantion before it was ele- 
vated by Antoninus Pius to a polis (VIII. 43, 1). 
Finally he uses it of four settlements which were 
deserted in his day: Nestane (VIII. 7, 4) and Maira 
(VIII. 12, 7) in the territory of Mantinea, Paos 
(Paion) (VIII. 23, 9) in the territory of Kleitor, and 
Kaous (VIII. 25, 1) in the territory of Thelpousa. 
Some of these places certainly were cities in their 
earlier history, and only for Maira and Kaous is 
there no evidence to suggest at least that they may 





43. Buckler, Robinson 1932, 83-87 no. 79 B, I. 15. 
44. Paus. VIII. 53, 9. 
45. IG V 2, 132; RP I, ARC 23. 


have been. The only other comparable place that 
may still have survived and for which he does not 
use kome is Thaliades in the territory of Kleitor, 
which had certainly been a polis: but it is not clear 
from Pausanias' only reference to the place whether 
it was still inhabited in his day.“ His use of the term 
for settlement in Arkadia seems selective, and Jost 
concludes that ‘il fait, semble-t-il, un usage assez 
cohérent de ce terme ^ 

For other settlements that existed in his day 
Pausanias sometimes gives no indication of status, 
while in yet other cases he uses the term chorion. 
Chorion is however vague, and he clearly uses it 
also for places where there was no settlement. Ake 
for instance is so described, but then Pausanias says 
*beside the chorion Ake there is another hieron 
called Koureion' (VIII. 34, 2-3); it is clear that Ake 
and Koureion were both religious sanctuaries. 
Phoizon, another chorion, was a stone monument 
(VIII. 11, 2). Jost notes that in three instances Pau- 
sanias uses the word to mean simply the location 
of a former polis now deserted.?! In other books 
however Pausanias does apply the word to significant 
settlements, though very rarely,? and so some of 
his references in Book VIII may be to settlements. 

Y. Pikoulas has proposed to identify some of 
the places described by the term chorion with sites 
where archaeological material was found by sur- 
face survey. A site west of Asea has been explored 
by both Pikoulas and the Asea Survey: it seems to 
have been big enough to be considered a village, 
and Pikoulas identified it with Athenaion (Paus. 
VIII. 44, 3). Another, on the same road from 
Megalopolis to Tegea, was identified by Pikoulas 
with Aphrodision (Paus. VIII. 44, 2): he considered 
it a small settlement of some kind of the Roman 
period, while the Asea Survey suggested that it was 


46. IVO 473 and 474; RPI, EL 119, where it is suggested that she will have been originally from Kleitor since the 
names of her parents are more common in Arkadia than in Elis. 


47. See Jost 1986b and ead. 1999. 
48. See the relevant entries in Nielsen 2004. 


49. Paus. VIII. 25, 2: see Nielsen 2004, 533 on the polis Thaliades, and Jost 1986b, 149 on the possibility that it 


should be considered a kome. 
50. Jost 1986b, 148. 


51. Amilos (Paus. VIII. 13, 5), Haimoniai (VIII. 44, 1) and Lousoi (VIII. 18, 8): Jost 1986b, 146. 
52. Agrai (Paus. I. 19, 6) and Nemea (II. 15, 2): Jost 1986b, 146 with n. 15. 
53. Forsén and Forsén 2003, 107-09, 308 (Sites $47-61); Pikoulas 1988, 65-66 no. 18. 
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a Roman farm-house.™ Pikoulas has also identified 
Phalaisiai, lying on the road from Megalopolis to 
Sparta, not far from Belemina (Paus. VIII. 35, 3), 
with a significant surface concentration of material 
extending from the classical period to the Roman.» 
The other is Gatheai, located on the road from 
Megalopolis to Messene and lying within the ter- 
ritory of Kromoi (Kromnos) (Paus. VIII. 34, 5), 
and identified by Pikoulas with a surface concen- 
tration of material continuing from the Hellenistic 
period into the Roman. In Pausanias’ day Kro- 
moi itself was abandoned,” and Gatheai may have 
developed as a roadside settlement in the same 
area after the disappearance of Kromoi. If these 
identifications, which are very plausible, are right, 
then they suggest that the places for which in Book 
VIII Pausanias uses chorion were in some in- 
stances settlements that could be called villages, 
without being large enough to dominate their sur- 
roundings. They do not give reason to suppose that 
Pausanias’ apparently selective use of the term 
kome overlooked other major second-order settle- 
ments: by his use of the term he evidently intended 
to convey that komai enjoyed a particular status. 
It is striking that the only surviving komai that 
appear in Pausanias’ account of Arkadia fall within 
the territory of Megalopolis. Nestane, Maira, Paos, 
and Kaous lay elsewhere but were deserted, and 
Pallantion had been elevated to the status of polis. 
Thaliades, if it did indeed survive as a village in the 
territory of Kleitor, would be the sole example of 
a kome outside Megalopolis, but Pausanias, as noted 
above, does not apply the term kome to it. While 
it is striking that Pausanias describes so many sec- 
ond-order settlements in the territory of Mega- 
lopolis as abandoned in his day, it is even more 
striking that such settlements had disappeared else- 





where in Arkadia. Megalopolis had of course a much 
bigger territory than the other Arkadian cities, and 
it is notable that its surviving komai were all at 
some distance from the central town. 

Presumably the surviving komai exercised some 
local functions under the overall authority of 
Megalopolis. Pausanias evidently believed that the 
villages of Megalopolis still in his day had recog- 
nisable territories: he mentions for instance within 
the overall territory of Megalopolis those of Di- 
paia (VIII. 30, 1) and Thisoa (VIII. 38, 9). He even 
mentions the territory of abandoned settlements: 
Trapezous (VIII. 29, 1), Lykaia (VIII. 30, 1), and 
Kromoi (Kromnos) (VIII. 34, 6). We know of no 
other territorial divisions within Megalopolis,>® 
and so have no evidence for units other than the 
komai that might have served as the basis of local 
administration. On the other hand, as Jost has 
pointed out, we have no decree emanating from an 
Arkadian kome, and no coin struck by one? As 
Jost has also pointed out, it is likely that these com- 
munities carried out rituals at their sanctuaries,“ 
but even here there is little direct evidence. The one 
document that may be relevant is an inscription of 
the second or third century from Gortys on which 
the priest of Asklepios, M. Turpilius Philotas, 
recorded the construction of a stoa and a dining- 
room with three couches, paid for by the revenues 
of the god.f! Even in this case, however, we do not 
know whether the priest was appointed by Gortys 
or by Megalopolis. There is also the problem that 
in large parts of the territory of Megalopolis there 
were no surviving komai: if those that did survive 
exercised local responsibilities, then such respon- 
sibilities must have been managed differently in 
other parts of Megalopolitan territory. 


54. Forsén and Forsén 2003, 112 (Site $79); Pikoulas 1988, 66-68 no. 20. 
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Other rural settlement 


There was naturally much other rural settlement 
besides the komai. The fullest examination of such 
settlement in Arkadia is the excellent study of Asea 
by Forsén and Forsén 2003, and it reveals a complex 
range of settlement from villages to small farm- 
steads.? Earlier Y. Pikoulas had carried out an 
extensive survey of southern Megalopolitan terri- 
tory, and some areas of Megalopolis had also been 
surveyed independently.9 Originally a polis in its 
own right, Asea was at some time incorporated 
into Megalopolis, though possibly not before the 
2nd c. B.C. It then became a village (kome) of 
Megalopolis (Str. VHI. 3, 12). Settlement at the site 
of the town continued into the early Roman period, 
though decline began in the Hellenistic period and 
the settlement was probably already abandoned 
when Pausanias saw it and described it as ruined 
(Paus. VIII. 44, 3).9 By that time large new Roman 
farmsteads, villae rusticae, were developing in the 
countryside around Asea, gradually replacing ear- 
lier rural settlement. The process of change was 
probably slow and gradual, but the direction of 
change is clear. Pikoulas also discovered surface 
finds that could be interpreted as villae rusticae dur- 
ing his survey of southern Megalopolitan terri- 
tory.?' However the best-known example of a villa 
rustica in Arkadia in the Roman imperial period is 
a site excavated near modern Kalliani, in the ter- 
ritory of ancient Thelpousa. It was inhabited from 
the middle of the 1st c., and continued into the Late 
Empire. At its height it was an extensive and well- 
appointed establishment, evidently belonging to 
prosperous owners.® 

There was thus by the early Roman imperial pe- 
riod a decline in Arkadia generally, and particularly 
in Megalopolitan territory, of second-order settle- 
ment in villages in favour of developing villae rus- 





ticae. Not all nucleated rural settlement disappeared, 
however. The Forséns in the Asea survey found 
surface remains of three sites that could be classi- 
fied as villages, and all three existed already in the 
classical period and continued into the Roman pe- 
riod. One, lying south of Asea itself, may have been 
part of the urban centre of Eutaia: Eutaia was orig- 
inally a Mainalian community separate from Asea, 
and, when Megalopolis was being founded, it was 
planned to incorporate Eutaia, with other Mainalian 
communities including Asea, into the new city (Paus. 
VIII. 27, 3). However Pausanias offers no further 
information on Eutaia, never mentioning it again 
during his account of his travels in Arkadia. If the 
Forséns’ Site 91 is indeed part of Eutaia, then the 
settlement must have continued after the foundation 
of Megalopolis into the Roman period.” Another 
village lay west of Asea, and — as mentioned above — 
was identified by Pikoulas as Athenaion, (Paus. 
VIII. 44, 3).” The third site lay northeast of Asea 
itself.” In addition to these nucleated settlements, 
smaller sites were also found in all the surface sur- 
veys. Overall the evidence available at present on 
rural settlement in Roman Arkadia suggests a gen- 
eral, but not universal, decline in major second- 
order settlements, some second-order nucleated 
settlements and other smaller habitations continu- 
ing into the Roman period, and the development 
of new villae rusticae and occasional smaller sites. 


Roman involvement in Arkadia 


Roman involvement in Arkadia had of course begun 
before the Augustan period, and the Arkadian cities 
were involved in the Roman civil wars of the 1st c. B.C. 
In the final campaign leading to the battle at Ac- 
tium all the Arkadians except Mantinea supported 
Antony against Augustus, who subsequently inter- 
vened in Tegea to have the ancient statue of Athena 
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Alea and the tusks of the Kalydonian boar removed 
from Tegea to Rome.” The region subsequently 
settled into conventional acceptance of Roman 
rule, including imperial cult and numerous statues 
and dedications expressing loyalty to emperors.” 
Embassies were sent to Rome.” There is sporadic 
evidence of emperors or their agents taking action 
in Arkadia: Domitian rebuilt a stoa at Megalopolis 
destroyed by fire, and an imperial freedman rebuilt 
the agora at Thelpousa on behalf of Trajan.” Hadrian 
visited Arkadia himself. At Mantinea he restored 
the city’s name, which had been changed to Anti- 
gonea in the later 3rd c. B.C., and set up a cult of his 
favourite Antinoos. He also built a new sanctuary 
for Poseidon Hippios around the old one, which was 
in ruins. From Stymphalos he built an aqueduct 
to convey water to Corinth.” At Tegea his visit be- 
came the starting-point of an era for dating." His 
successor Antoninus Pius elevated Pallantion from 
the status of kome to that of polis because of a be- 
lief that Arkadians from Pallantion had created a 
settlement on the Palatine Hill at Rome.” This 
scattered evidence shows simply an occasional 
awareness of Arkadia at the highest level of Roman 
imperial government, as does the report, which ev- 
idently reached Rome, that in the reign of Vespa- 
sian at Tegea, thanks to soothsayers, ancient vases 
were unearthed bearing an image that resembled 
the emperor.*? 





72. Paus. VIII. 8, 12; 46, 1. 


Similarly there are a few glimpses of the Roman 
administration in Arkadia. In the first or second 
century Megalopolis honoured a procurator Augusti, 
apparently for work on the city's fortifications.8! At 
Lykosoura Epagathos, tabellarius of the emperor, 
possibly Hadrian, made a dedication.? In the late 
2nd or early 3rd c. M. Appalenus, of a prominent 
family in Corinth, was sent to Tegea as logistes.*? 
Roman milestones have been found in the territories 
of Megalopolis and Tegea.* These are no more than 
glimpses of the Roman administration at work. 

The spread of Roman citizenship among Arkadians 
has been analysed by Hoét-van Cauwenberghe.® 
The overall number of known cases is low compared 
with other regions. Before 212 by far the highest 
number within Arkadia is found at Tegea, followed 
by Kleitor and Mantinea: there are more moderate 
numbers at Megalopolis and Lykosoura, and pos- 
sibly one example each at Thelpousa and Phigalia. 
Aurelii are found especially at Kleitor, though it 
should be noted that the relatively high figure is due 
to a single list of names: Aurelii also occur at Tegea 
and Mantinea.8 Among the Arkadians with Roman 
citizenship there are 12 Iulii, 14 Claudii, 1 Flavius, and 
1 Aelius. Hoét-van Cauwenberghe concludes that 
grants of Roman citizenship to Arkadians were most 
frequent under the Julio-Claudian emperors.*’ 

Some Romans took up residence in Arkadia. At 
Megalopolis in the Augustan period Romans de- 


73. On the imperial cult in Arkadia see article of Jost, Hoét-van Cauwenberghe, infra pp. 302-07. Statues and 
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scribed as conducting business (pragmateuomenoi) 
at Megalopolis joined with the polis itself in a de- 
cree honouring a local citizen, while at Mantinea 
(then Antigonea) Romans engaged in business there 
joined with the polis to honour a local man and his 
wife, both benefactors.*? These are the only refer- 
ences to organised bodies of resident Romans in 
Arkadian cities,” but individuals are also found. In 
the Augustan period T. Arminius Tauriscus built a 
bridge and in return received as privileges epinomion 
and some right concerning acorns for as many ani- 
mals as he might have throughout his life. While the 
precise nature of the privileges is disputed, they 
clearly concern pasture and food for animals, and 
show that the man was engaged in stock-raising. He 
may have been either a Roman holding land at Me- 
galopolis or the freeman of such a person.” Two 
Latin tombstones at Kynaitha attest Paconia wife 
of Gemin- and C. Vireius Gallus: Zoumbaki suggests 
that both may have been connected with Romans 
active in business at Patrai.” Several other Romans 
are attested in Arkadia but the nature of their eco- 
nomic activities or interests is not clear. One such 
is C. Asinius Felix: the fragmentary decree in his 
honour shows that he had an interest in the Roman 
festival of the Rosalia.” Another is M. Pompeius 
Eisas Aelianus who erected a statue for the consular 
M. Pompeius Neos Epiphanes Macrinus and claimed 
him as his personal friend: he may have gained 
Roman citizenship with the assistance of his friend, 
or even been adopted by him.” Zoumbaki notes that 
several of the Romans known in Arkadia bore names 
that are otherwise rare in the Peloponnese.™ 





Connections between Arkadia and the rest of the 
Peloponnese 


Leading families from elsewhere in the Pelopon- 
nese that held Roman citizenship also took an in- 
terest in Arkadia, and may have owned land there. 
The Euryclids of Sparta were one such family. In 
the first century Megalopolis erected at Lykosoura 
statues with honorific inscriptions for C. Iulius Lakon 
and his sister Iulia Pantimia. Spawforth has argued 
that these are the children of the Euryclid C. Iulius 
Lakon, and that the family probably owned land in 
the Megalopolis basin.? Spawforth also argues that 
the dedication at Lykosoura by Iulius Epiphanes 
Philopappos, who described himself on his inscrip- 
tion as ‘king’, may have been made while he was 
visiting Euryclid connections in the area. Philo- 
pappos, who had Athenian and Roman citizenship 
and was consul suffectus in 109, belonged to the 
deposed royal family of Commagene and through 
his sister Iulia Balbilla was linked to the Euryclids.% 
Then ca 136/37 through his will C. Iulius Eurykles 
Herculanus gave to Mantinea and the god Anti- 
noos a stoa with exedrai, and Spawforth suggests 
that the family also owned property there.” 

The base for a statue honouring the same man 
survives: it is commonly supposed that the statue 
was set up by Mantinea, but Spawforth suggests that 
it may be rather from Tegea.?? Furthermore Spaw- 
forth suggests that M. Pompeius Neos Theophanes 
Macrinus, honoured at Tegea by his friend M. 
Pompeius Eisas Aelianus, may have inherited Eu- 
ryclid land at Tegea.? The case for Euryclid links 
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with Tegea could be disputed, but there were cer- 
tainly links with Megalopolis and Lykosoura and 
with Mantinea, and they could readily be explained 
by property owned in these areas. 

Another Spartan family with links to Arkadia 
were the Voluseni. In the mid-2nd century Mega- 
lopolis and Lykosoura set up at Lykosoura a statue 
in honour of Volusena Iusta, daughter of Volusenus 
Aristokrates and wife of Pompeius Damainetos.!% 
Roughly in the same period an inscription at Lyko- 
soura was dated by the priesthood of Pompeius 
Aristokrates.! Spawforth identifies Volusena Iusta 
and her father as members of the well-known Spar- 
tan family, and takes Pompeius Aristokrates to be 
the son of Pompeius Damainetos and Volusena 
Iusta. He leaves open the question of whether this 
family of Pompeii were a Spartan family that had 
acquired interests in the area of Megalopolis or a 
family of Arkadian origin that had had become 
domiciled at Sparta by the Antonine period.'? Since 
Spawforth wrote an inscription of the years 218-235 
has been discovered at Tegea, the base of a statue 
set up by Tegea in honour of Sextus Pompeius Meno- 
phanes son of Theoxenos. The inscription on the base 
shows that this man, already known as a member 
of the Spartan family of Pompeii, was also a citizen 
of Tegea.'? The inscription thus links the Pompeii, 
already associated with Megalopolis, to another area 
of Arkadia. A further connection between the Volu- 
seni and Arkadia may be provided by a tombstone 
from Thelpousa of the 2nd or 3rd century com- 
memorating a person called Volussian[- : the end of 
the name is lost and it is impossible to tell whether 
the ending should be masculine or feminine.!™ 

In 212/13 Elis erected two statues at Olympia in 
honour of Claudia Tyche, daughter of Tib. Claudius 
Tertullus and Aemilia Philoxena. Claudia Tyche was 
chief priestess for life of the cult of the emperor of the 
Achaian League and also hestia for life of the Arka- 
dian koinon, and held citizenship in both Elis and 





100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
recorded for Messenia in RP II. 


IG V 2,543; RP I, ARC 135. 


SEG 41, 1991, 384; RP I, ARC 139. 
SEG 11, 1950, 1130; RP I, ARC 174. 
IvO 473 and 474; RP I, EL 119. 


Kleitor. It has been suggested that she may originally 
have been from Kleitor since the names of her par- 
ents are commoner in Arkadia than in Elis.!® 

Other connections are possible, but not proved. 
The Tadii were a leading family at Megalopolis in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Among them were two 
men, grandfather and grandson, called M. Tadius 
Teimokrates.'! A very good photograph has been 
published of an inscription found at Olympia, 
though the text is still unpublished. It Shows Messene 
honouring M. Tadius Lykortas son of M. Tadius 
Teimokrates; the honorand, who is honoured for 
his aristopoliteia, is presumably a Messenian.!?? 
The Messenian family obviously shared the name 
Teimokrates with the Megalopolitans, and the name 
Lykortas recalls the father of the Megalopolitan 
historian Polybius. Some connection between the 
Messenians and the Megalopolitans is likely, but 
unproven. Likewise the Messenian family of Flavii 
Polybii at Messenia, honoured at Olympia, might 
have a connection with the family of the historian 
Polybius at Megalopolis, but there is no evidence 
of such a link.!% 


Conclusions 


From the Augustan period into the 3rd c. Arkadia 
enjoyed political stability: in fact its political his- 
tory in the period is unknown. Major intervention 
by the imperial authorities was rare. By this time 
Arkadia was divided into seventeen territories, 
each belonging to a city; of these fourteen were 
fairly large and the other three small. In the larger 
territories major second-order settlement disap- 
peared except at Megalopolis, and even there it de- 
clined except in the outer reaches of the city's 
territory. The prosperity of the urban centres varied: 
Tegea and Mantinea remained flourishing towns, 
but elsewhere there were signs of urban decline. 
The towns nonetheless continued to function as 
administrative centres throughout the first three 


IG V 2,544: Iusta is RP I, ARC 172, her father RP II, LAC 621, and her husband RP I, ARC 136. 


Spawforth 1985, 222-24 and 244-46 (on the Pompeii at Sparta). 


RPI, ARC 154, 155, 156, 157, with stemma I on p. 529. 
BCH 108, 1984, Chron. 769-70: the photograph is fig. 56 on p. 769. See also RP I, ARC 156. No Tadii are 


108. EL 209 and EL 210, the latter possibly the same man as RP II, MES 196. 
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centuries of the Empire, but they show little evi- 
dence of initiative or development. 

Though sometimes regarded as a poor region, 
Arkadia offered economic opportunities. Much of 
Arkadia is mountainous, but there is good, fertile 
land in the valleys and basins among the moun- 
tains, and pasture not only for sheep and goats, for 
which Arkadia was famous, but also for larger ani- 
mals. There was wood in the forests, and such other 
possibilities as herbs to be gathered on the hill- 
sides.'? Strabo (VIII. 8, 1) mentions plentiful pas- 
tures in Arkadia for horses and for donkeys used to 
breed mules. Romans arrived to exploit Arkadia’s 
economic resources, and rich families from else- 
where in the Peloponnese, especially from Sparta, 
also showed interest in Arkadia. Arkadia had its 
own prosperous families too, but they do not seem 
to have played any significant role outside their 
own region. Thus, although villae rusticae appear 
as evidence that wealth was generated from Arka- 
dia’s natural resources, Arkadia under the early 
Empire had little part in the developments that the 
imperial period brought to the Roman colonies at 
Corinth and Patrai and to livelier Greek centres 
like Argos, Sparta, and Messene.!!° 


J. Roy 


University of Nottingham 
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C. IULIUS EURYCLES AND THE SPARTAN DYNASTY OF THE EURYCLIDS 


Georgios Steinhauer 


Abstract: The special position held by the Euryclids among the eminent families of Roman Greece was due to their 
constant presence on the Greek political scene over approximately two centuries, a period demarcated chronolog- 
ically by two events: the heroic appearance of the first Eurycles in the founding battle of the Empire and the ap- 
pointment of his last descendant as the first Greek in the Roman senate. 


C. Iulius Eurycles, friend of Augustus and hegemon 
of the Lacedaemonians (Strabo VIII. 5, 1), has justly 
been called the *most notable personality in the 
history of Augustan Greece' (Bowersock 1961, 112). 
The way in which Strabo refers to him in his brief 
account of Laconian history (Strabo VIII. 5, 5) is 
typical of the impression left by this strong person- 
ality on his contemporaries. To the degree that the 
meager historical information available allows us 
to reconstruct his career, it was marked by his tri- 
umphant appearance (Plut., Vit. Ant. LXVII. 1-4) 
alongside Octavian at Actium in 31 B.C., by the 
visit of Augustus to Sparta ten years later (Cass. Dio 
LIV. 7, 2), and by the incidents associated with his 
fall: his disastrous activity in 7 B.C. in the court of 
Herod (Joseph, BJ I, 513-31 and AJ XVI, 301-10), 
the crisis in Sparta and in Achaia, the trial before 
Augustus, his hasty departure and his death (Strabo 
VIII. 5, 5; Joseph, BJ I, 531; Plut., Mor. Reg. et 
Imp. Apophtheg. 207f). These latter incidents were 
what chiefly engaged historiography.! On the con- 
trary, the form, political base and civic programme 
of his rule in Sparta and Laconia do not appear to 
have been of the least concern, and even less so 
were the deeper reasons for his fall, points of par- 





ticular interest in understanding the conditions that 
shaped Euryclean rule and imperial provincial pol- 
icy in Greece more generally. 

The conditions, required for Augustus' friend to 
regenerate the state of the Lacedaemonians, had 
been created by the Spartans’ constant attachment 
to Rome during the previous two centuries and by 
their successful choices — in contrast to those of the 
Athenians — during the last Roman civil wars. It is 
regarded as self-evident that the friendship with Au- 
gustus as well as the hegemony, fortune and name 
of C. Iulius Eurycles were due to his presence, alone 
of all Greeks, on the side of the future emperor Au- 
gustus at the naval battle of Actium. The fact, how- 
ever, that he appears to have pursued Antony's 
flagship in his boat, seeking to avenge his father's 
execution for piracy, creates grounds for suspicion 
of the possible role played by his father Lachares 
in the naval operations that had preceded the bat- 
tle. The proposed link between the Euryclids’ ear- 
lier history and that of the Roman party of the 
populares, from which Caesar, too, originated, and 
personally with the dictator himself, is based on 
Eurycles' father being the Lachares, strategos of 
the Lacedaemonian League in 76 or 75 B.C., whose 


1. This article is a summary of my doctoral thesis (Steinhauer 1989), which is currently in the process of being 
published, and to which I refer the reader for further information about the unpublished inscriptions and a discussion 


of most of the issues touched upon here. 


2. Sulla’s reinstatement of Sparta to the dominant position in Laconia may possibly explain the enormous amount 
of property owned by the Euryclids on Kythera, which Bowersock (1961, 116) suggests might have been the base of 
Lachares' maritime piracy operations, and the title of strategos that he bears in the Gytheion inscriptions. 


G. Steinhauer 





name is cited on two inscriptions from Gytheion. 
The first, IG V 1, 1146, regarding the brothers Ner- 
merius and Marcus Cloatii, informs us of Iulius 
Caesar’s visit to Gytheion in 74-72 B.C.; the sec- 
ond is an unpublished inscription in the local Mu- 
seum regarding the honours voted (probably on 
the proposal of the strategos) to the tribune of the 
people (tribunus plebis) Sextus Titius, son of Sex- 
tus and friend of L. Appuleius Saturninus whose 
work he carried on, who had sought refuge in this 
city during the period of his exile by Sulla. To this 
Lachares and to the help of Caesar must be attrib- 
uted the overthrow — in alliance with some of the 
local aristocracy (the priests of the triad of the 
Dioscuri and Helen, see below n. 24) — of the royal 
houses of Sparta that had led the Laconians to 
Pharsalos in 48 B.C., the re-establishment of Spar- 
tan hegemony,’ as part of the preparations for 
Caesar’s Parthian expedition, and probably also 
the democratic reform that can be discerned in the 
prescript of the decrees published during the period 
in question. Lachares’ action resulted in the shift and 
subsequent firm dedication of Sparta to the Cae- 
sarean party, which is attested by the self-sacrifice 
of two thousand Lacedaemonians in the battle of 
Philippi (Plut., Vit. Brut. XLI. 8), his own behead- 
ing for “piratic” activity by Antony before Actium, 
and the presence of his son at the naval battle. 
The form of Eurycles’ rule is a controversial 
issue, with special interest for the history of Roman 
Sparta and imperial policy in Greece. Its description 


as epistasia (Strabo VIII. 5, 5) — like the coinage 
minted “¿mi EbpukA£oc" (a type customarily issued 
by archons, commanders or secretaries of Greek 
cities in the imperial period, by high priests of Au- 
gustus or by proconsuls, but never by tyrants or 
despots) — precludes any form of arbitrary power, 
either with the approval or tolerance of Augustus? 
or without it.° On the contrary, it is appropriate to 
governance that is closely dependent on the em- 
peror, but alien to both the Roman cursus and the 
political organisation of the free city that retained 
its old name (see IG V 1, 1566, |. 2: Aakedawo- 
vimv &popot kai à móc). It is closer to the friends 
of the Hellenistic kings who administered au- 
tonomous Greek cities,” especially to the first of 
them, Demetrius of Phaleron, whom Cassander ap- 
pointed governor of Athens (317-307 B.C.), since 
the two men had a common non-constitutional 
character and a conservative programme focused 
chiefly on concern for order and the city’s finances 
and on restoring the institutions of the ancestral 
polity. For the Spartans, he was the first citizen, 
whose great authority and political power in Sparta 
and in the cities of the League were due to his 
friendship with Augustus, a strong local party, his 
enormous wealth obtained from the booty of Ac- 
tium, his exploitation of a large amount of prop- 
erty on Kythera and in Asopos (Lane 1962, 396-98) 
and probably elsewhere, as well as the porphyry 
quarries at Krokeai (Strabo VIII. 5, 7). The pro- 
gramme of the epistasia, in which we can already 





3. The information from Appian (B Civ. II. 90): Adkoveg drò toic iótotg Buotredot tacoouevot, does not nec- 
essarily mean restoration of the dual monarchy, but rather the leading role of the great Spartan (royal) families that 
controlled the city. The regularity of minting and types of coinage issued by the Spartan mint, which went into op- 
eration immediately after Pharsalos (Grunauer-von Hoerschelmann 1978, 46-49 and 57-59, emissions nos 1-14, 
groups XIII-XV), prove the new prosperity brought about by the restoration of the Spartan hegemony and the in- 
ternal peace that Lachares achieved between the two royal houses (represented by Heracles gr. XIV and Dioscuri 
gr. XV respectively) and the democratic party (symbolized by head of Athena gr. XIII). Typical of the democratic 
change in the cities of Laconia was the replacement on the decrees of Kotyrta and Geronthrai of the expression 
čðoče th nós (IG V 1, 962, Il. 13-14; 966, Il. 15-16 [Kot.] and IG V 1, 1110, 1. 1; 1111, 1. 1; 1112, HI. 9-10; 1113, I. 
1 [Ger.]), by the democratic type £óoóe t6 Sumi (IG V 1, 961, 1. 8; 963,1. 6; 965, 1. 4 [Kot.] and IG V 1, 1114, 1. 23 
[Ger.]). For further information about the meaning of the word boule in IG V 1, 11,1. 4, see Steinhauer 1989 (part I 
chap. 2) More generally about the role of Caesar in the revision of Sulla’s regulations in a democratic direction, see 
Suet., Iul. 5; regarding Athens, see Geagan 1967, 114 (the democratic reaction). 

4. Steinhauer 1988. Regarding the link with the triumviri (as a reward for Philippi), see Cartledge, Spawforth 
2002, 95. 

5. W. W. Tarn in CAH X, 114; Bowersock 1961, 112; id., 1984, 92; Bernhardt 1971, 184; Volkmann 1969, 63, 
169 n. 4; id., Der Kleine Pauly II (1967) 453, s.v. Eurykles. 

6. Chrimes 1949, 170 ff. 

7. Kjellberg 1921, 52; Syll? 787; Oliver 1953, 955. Kougeas 1928 hypothesizes that Eurycles was in essence 
already Augustus' procurator (as were his successors under Claudius, see below n. 42). 
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distinguish features of a later (1st c. A.D.) imperial 
city governor, the praefectus imperatoris and the 
curator rei publicae, expressed the emperor’s pa- 
ternal interest in financial management and the 
function of the institutions within the context of a 
broader plan for the material and moral reorgani- 
sation of the Greek world (Cass. Dio LI. 2, 1-3). 
Notwithstanding the above, the imposition of an 
imperial representative on a free city (civitas libera 
et immunis) and loyal ally of Augustus in the civil 
wars constitutes a historical paradox. The emperor’s 
decision can only be explained by his confidence 
in Eurycles’ ability to monitor the free cities of 
Achaia (Kjellberg 1921,52) and to control maritime 
communications, which — after the destruction of 
Corinth — necessarily went through cap Malea and 
the ports of Laconia, as well as, on another level, 
by his recognition of the importance of the Spartan 
example to the revival of ancestral Roman ideals. 
The choice of timing — which, as can be seen from 
a combination of literary information and coinage,’ 
coincides with neither the world-shaking event of 
Actium nor the creation of the province of Achaia 
three years later — can be explained by the inten- 
tion to regulate matters on the local level in the 
province’s free cities, which appears to have been 
the object of Augustus’ visit in 21 B.C. to friendly 
Sparta, as well as to ever restless Athens.’ 

The establishment of the epistasia characterises 
the changed style of Spartan political life that be- 
came particularly obvious in the following decade. 
A picture is provided, mainly by contemporary in- 
scriptions, of systematic and transparent financial 


management, of an ambitious state construction 
programme, and of the regeneration of civic and 
religious life and Lycurgan institutions, at the cen- 
tre of which was Sparta’s renowned agoge. 

The successful reorganisation of public life, the 
prestige of political offices and the civic pride of its 
officials are documented by the first appearance of 
the epigraphic series of lists of archons (gerontes, 
ephoroi and nomophylakes),!° which, even though 
the lists were discontinued for the greater part of 
the Ist c. A.D., provided unique documentation of 
the chronology and face of Roman Sparta up to the 
crisis in the 3rd c. A.D. At the same time specific 
inscriptions were standardized. These inscriptions 
referred directly to the internal organisation of the 
political system, i.e. votive inscriptions of the vic- 
tors in children’s games!! and lists of thiasotai 
(members of sacred associations). On the other 
hand proper organisation and transparency of the 
construction policy pursued by the epistasia are at- 
tested by the contemporary lists of agoranomoi 
and series of stamped bricks and terra-cotta tiles.! 
The evidence is supplemented by a number of im- 
perial copies (epistulae and subscriptiones)! that 
shed light on the role of the emperor in the military 
and supreme judicial function of the epistasia. On 
the other hand, the contemporary interruption of 
documents by the state of the Lacedaemonians is 
likewise characteristic. 

Of particular interest is the possibility of obtain- 
ing epigraphic documentation, especially from the 
aforementioned lists, of the “constituent initiative” 
by Eurycles to restore “ancestral customs”, in the 





8. We date the establishment of the Spartan epistasia to 21 B.C. based on the single overstriking of bronze coins 
by Sparta (Grunauer-von Hoerschelmann 1978, 63-70 and 76-77) which included the second-last issue by Eurycles, 
and therefore the terminus ante quem for dating all his coins, a total of eight (groups XX V-X XIX). The relatively 
short period that can be concluded from the limited number of eight obverse types, in my view, sets the maximum 
limits of the operation of Eurycles’ mint between 23 B.C. and the date a little after the overstriking of the second- 
last issue, group X XV, and the last, group X XIX, dated to the visit of Agrippa in 16/15 B.C. 

9. In addition to Cassius Dio (LIV. 7, 2-3) references to the ugly atmosphere that prevailed in Athens, which 
obliged Augustus to go to Aegina, are also cited by Plut., Mor. Reg. et Imp. Apophtheg. 207f, cf. Bowersock 1964, 
120; Hoff 1989, 267-76. 

10. IG V 1, 92 sqq.; Steinhauer 1998, 247-49. 

11. The very few inscriptions referring to the children’s contest from the 4th to the 2nd c. B.C. differ typologically 
from the rest of the series, which dates to just before Actium (IG V 1, 265, 260) and just after it (IG V 1, 297). The 
many stelae from the Ist c. B.C. belong to the last 20 years of the century. 

12. Lists of agoranomoi: IG V 1, 124-27. Stamped bricks: H. J. W. Tillyard, ABSA 13, 1907, 191-96; A. M. Wood- 
ward, ABSA 30, 1928-30, 226-31. Stamped tiles: A. J. B. Wace, ABSA 30, 1928-29, 1929-30, 231-40; IG V 1, 870- 
912; SEG 11, 1950, 881-84. 

13. Kennell, 1992a; Shipley, Spawforth 1995, 429-34; cf. SEG 45, 1995, 282 and 46, 1996, 398; AnnEpigr 1995, 
1401; BullEpigr 1996, 204 (Ph. Gauthier). 
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“restorative” spirit of Augustus, but also of the 
need to adapt them to the new political and social 
order.'* The main feature of this political reform 
consisted of the organisation of the ruling Spartan 
class, corresponding to the classes of the curiales 
in Roman cities, into a body of some 300 citizens, 
from whose ranks were elected the members of the 
32-member “government”, i.e. the so-called Synar- 
chia, a joint council of the most important city of- 
fices, the “executive” authority responsible for 
protecting the laws (ephoroi, nomophylakes) and the 
now annual “lawmaking” authority of the gerontes 
(Steinhauer 1989). The conservative content and 
chronological period (between 48/46 B.C. and 
30/20 B.C.) of the reform is attested by the semantic 
change that took place in the term boule between 
IGV 1, 11 (which retains the Lycurgan concept of 
the assembly of the ekklesia of the demos), and the 
boule (senatorial class) of the 1st-3rd c. A.D. On 
the contrary, the suggested identification of the im- 
perial boule with either the gerousia alone (as in 
Bradford 1980, Kennell 1992b) or (as in Cartledge, 
Spawforth 2002, 144) with the joint council of the 
gerontes, ephors and nomophylakes of imperial 
Sparta (in which we recognize the Spartan Synar- 
chia) would have presupposed an oligarchic pattern, 
exceptionally narrow even by Spartan standards, 
that would have imposed the unthinkable lifelong 
exclusion of all the known “royal men” of Roman 
Sparta from decision-making processes, with the 
exception of the 7-8 years of their term in the 
boule. The existence of both an internal hierarchy 
independent of that of the demos, and the specific 
mechanisms for reproducing this hierarchy that fol- 
low the citizen from the period of his agoge (boua- 
80s, synepheboi, kasen) to the end of his political 
career, is compatible in the sense of ordo attributed 
here to this senatorial class, and determines the 


order in which posts are occupied at the three levels 
of the cursus honorum or succession of magistra- 
cies. The highest position of this class (and the 
supreme office of patronomos) was monopolized 
by the aristocracy of the first or royal houses that 
had the required special criteria of high (divine, 
royal etc.) origin and aristopoliteia. The tribal or- 
ganisation of this nobilitas is recognizable in the 
topography of Roman monuments in Sparta;! its 
function was to control the political system on all 
levels. The nobilitas controlled the renewal of the 
senatorial class by the enrollment either in family 
whorship groups or in the brotherhood process 
(kasen). The nobilitas controlled also the political 
system through the patronomia. The core of the 
senatorial class was the council of gerontes. This 
was at once the threshold of entrance to the Synar- 
chia and — thanks to its lawmaking power and pos- 
sibility of being re-elected up to five or six times that 
distinguish it from other synarchies — the forum in 
which a constant, and therefore effective influence 
was exercised on political affairs.!° It is thus not ac- 
cidental that the president of the gerontes was, at 
the same time, president of the Synarchia. 

The way in which the demos took part in the de- 
cision making process is not known, but it was cer- 
tainly passive. The obai introduced in the 1st-2nd 
c. A.D. in the homonymous five villages (Pitana, 
Mesoa, Limnai, Kynosoura, Neapolis) may have 
been related to the military aspect of the demos or- 
ganisation. As indicated by the form of agoge and 
by the numerical correspondence of the 15-member 
oba ton sphaireon (IG V 1, 674-88, SEG 11, 1950, 
633) with the classical syssitia (common meals), 
this could have constituted the class of 15 new re- 
cruits from the homonymous villages, a fact that 
makes it possible to calculate the theoretical military 
force of the 40 classes (20- to 60-year-olds) of 





14. For a discussion of the conflicting views of Chrimes 1949 (survival of classical institutions) and Kennell 1986 
(Achaean Hellenistic origin), see Steinhauer 1989. 

15. The graves of the Agiadai (Paus. III. 14, 2), and the myths and sanctuaries of Heracles have been located in 
the oba (ward) called Pitana (on the NW edge of the city), the graves of the Eurypontidai (Paus. III. 12, 8) and the 
most important sanctuaries of the Dioscuri (Phoibaion, house of the Dioscuri) in the obai Limnai and Kynosoura to 
the E/SE; the grave of Brasidas (Paus. III. 14, 1), the Karneion (Paus. III. 13, 3-5) and other cults of the Agiadai in 
the oba Mesoa. According to Herodot (IV. 149) the Agiadai were “an important clan in Sparta”, see also Paus. IV. 
8, 11 (cf. Kiechle 1963, 60-65). 

16. The senate lists thus provide the unique possibility of calculating the numerical force of the senatorial class. 
If we accept the recycling of generations every 20 years, i.e. 20 annual series of 23 elders who are re-elected on an 
average of 2-3 times, the number of members of the Spartan ruling (senatorial) class can be calculated between 200 
and 300 men. 
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Spartans as 3,000 and the total population as ap- 
proximately 12,000. The fact that we are not talking 
about a purely hypothetical military organisation, 
such as that of the Athenian epheboi, is shown by 
the presence of Laconian troops in Caracalla’s Per- 
sian expedition. 

Also associated with the military aspect of the 
regime is Strabo’s description of Eurycles as hege- 
mon of the Lacedaemonians (cited at the beginning 
of the present article), a term analogous to that of 
the Spartan kings as archegetes of the Lacedaemo- 
nians or the Macedonian king as head of the Greek 
cities. Eurycles may have held this title as early as 
Actium, where we find him in command of the 
united army and naval power of Sparta and the 
coastal cities of Laconia, and possibly also by his 
father at Philippi. The preservation after Actium 
of the military nature of Eurycles’ authority, to 
which the title of hegemon refers (like the military 
purpose of the contemporary reorganisation of the 
Spartan obaî), appears to be confirmed by the ref- 
erences “gic Tac GTPATIDTIKÔÈS GOT ypeiag” and “tò 
otp[atimtikov] or TO otp[átevua]” of the frag- 
mentarily preserved imperial rescriptum (see supra 
n. 13). The leadership status of Sparta was renewed 
every year ceremonially by the official procession 
at the Tainaria festival, which between 30 and 20 
B.C. linked the city with the religious and political 
centre of the state at Tainaron." The interruption 
in 20 B.C. of the Tainaron lists and the striking ab- 
sence from the contemporary Spartan inscriptions 
of any elected Spartan official, such as the classical 


harmostai or the epimeletai of Kaudos (SEG 11, 
1950, 494, 1. 1) and of Koroneia (SEG 11, 1950, 486, 
ll. 7-8 and 495, II. 5-6) of the 2nd c. A.D. can be used 
as an indication, but not proof, that the Laconian 
cities had been brought directly under Eurycles in 
21 B.C. (when Kythera, was ceded to Sparta), on the 
basis of a Personalunion (see Kahrstedt 1922, 79), 
in which reference may have been made to his son 
Laco in A.D. 15 (i.e. after their definitive release 
from Sparta) as “xndeuovos tig tod &Ovouc Kai THC 
roles Nuov (Gytheion) gvAarifs Kai owtnpias” 
(Balzat 2008, 335). As well as controlling and pro- 
tecting the ports and sea lanes, the hegemon of the 
Lacedaemonians also had to look after imperial fi- 
nancial interests in the quarrying of expensive La- 
conian marble and in the processing of porphyra,'® 
as well as Roman dealings in the major export har- 
bours of Gytheion and Boiai.'? Likewise associated 
with this aspect of his authority, which anticipated 
the evolution of the hegemony into a procuratio in 
the Ist c. A.D., was the policy of uniting the smaller 
towns of Laconia” in the religious and civil centres 
of Apollo Hyperteleatas and of Poseidon Taina- 
rios, especially creating around the latter a broader 
civic entity (Kouvr| Hós) capable of securing this 
crucial site in financial and military terms. 

The leading position of Eurycles in Laconia and 
his influence in Achaia (Nicopolis [Strabo VII. 7, 6], 
Epidaurus [Peek 1969, 115 no. 253], Arcadia [IG V 
2,541-42, two honorary inscriptions for his grand- 
children C. Iulius Cratinus and Iulia Pantimia]) and 
above all in Athens?! hint at an unofficial role of 





17. This meaning of the Tainaria procession (cf. Hsch. IV, s.v. Tarvapias, cod.) does not change even if we accept 
its explanation as a kind of litany at the Spartan sanctuary of Poseidon Tainarios (Kourinou 2000, 185-99). 

18. The story of the exploitation of the marble quarries at Krokeai is typical (Strabo VIII. 5, 7): *And there are 
quarries of very costly marble — the old quarries of Taenarian marble on Tainaron; and recently some men have 
opened a large quarry in Taygetos, being supported in their undertaking by the extravagance of the Romans" (transl. 
H. L. Jones, ed. Loeb [1968]). Initially private property (probably Eurycles’), these quarries were brought under 
the patrimonium Caesaris in the reign of Domitian. See Chr. LeRoy, “Un relief des Dioscures à Krokéai", BCH 85, 
1961, 206-15. 

19. See statue bases with bilingual inscription from Gytheion: Kougeas 1928, 8-16: Il. 1-4 C(aium) Iulium Lacharis 
filium) Euryclem | cives Romani in Laconica | qui habitant, negotiantur | benefici ergo and below Il. 5-10: I'ótov 
"ToOX10v Aaydpovg | viov EoópokA£a Popoiot | oi £v tals mOAEow tfjg Aakovikfio TPayLATEVO|LEVOL TOV ADTHV 
£oepyéuv. Boiai: A. Delivorrias, AD 24, 1969, B' 1 Chron. 140 (= SEG 29, 1979, 383): A no kai oi Popator | 
I'éiov TovAtov EdpurAñ Aoyó|pouc vidv Tov adtàc c@Tfipa | Kai edepyétav. It is characteristic of Spartan civic 
pride that Eurycles’ Roman name is mentioned only on inscriptions outside Sparta. 

20. This is shown by the difference, noted by Pausanias (III. 21, 7), between the 24 initial cities of the Lacedae- 
monians and the 18 poleis of the Free Laconian state. 

21. Beside the older (dating probably prior to Actium) statue of Lachares on the Acropolis, the statues of C. 
Iulius Eurycles and his son C. Iulius Deximachus were erected between 21 and 17 B.C. (Syll? 786-88), followed by 
the election of Laco to the archontate, the highest Athenian office (early in the Ist c. A.D. [IG IP, 1069, 11. 1-2]). 
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more general supervision in the broader region of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Light is shed on this 
role by Eurycles’ mission to Palestine in 7 B.C., 
which was misinterpreted by contemporary histo- 
riography that echoed faithfully the anti-Eurycles 
prejudices of Josephus. The welcome, the planned 
character and ease of Eurycles’ movements in the 
courts of Judea and Cappadocia, as well as the gen- 
erous bribes he received from Herod and his sons, 
all constitute unequivocal indications of the au- 
thority with which his presence was invested. Au- 
gustus’ friends are known to have played a significant 
role in foreign policy during the last decades of the 
kingdom, particularly after the death of Agrippa. 
Specifically, the assignment to Eurycles of the role 
of personal ambassador in this case was justified 
by the old bonds between him and Herod” and by 
the traditional bonds of the Spartans with the Ju- 
daic nation. The occasion for the visit (cf. Joseph, 
AJ XVI, 273 and 301-31) must have been provided 
by preparations for the king’s succession, in con- 
junction with significant dynastic developments in 
the region, which threatened to bring down the sys- 
tem of tributary frontier hegemonies, owing to the 
danger of their uniting under Alexander in a vast 
Judeo-Cappadocian hegemony that would have 
controlled the route connecting the Armenian bor- 
ders with the Bosporus (later, the empire’s main 
road [J. G. C. Anderson in CAH X, 274]). That Eu- 
rycles’ movements were in accordance with the 
emperor’s plan can be demonstrated by the settle- 
ment of frontiers and of the provincial status of 
these two regions? that followed soon after as part 
of the preparations for Gaius’ Parthian campaign. 

During the thirty years and more of Eurycles’ 
rule in the city of Sparta, it was natural that nega- 
tive aspects would also come to light. The already 
visible prospect of the establishment of a heredi- 


tary hegemony could not have been readily accept- 
able by an insular oligarchy like that of Sparta. On 
the other hand, the limited freedom to make deci- 
sions, which must have been felt cumulatively over 
time, led to disdain for political institutions, owing 
to indifference or passive reaction, as documented 
by the fact that publication of the lists of gerontes 
was discontinued briefly after the 1st c. B.C. That 
the epistasia would gradually slip into tyranny was 
inevitable after the death of Agrippa and the em- 
peror's reduced interest in the region, a consequence 
of the contradictory features of rule over Spartan 
political groupings by Augustus’ appointed repre- 
sentative, who was at the same time the leader of 
a political party. The form that Eurycles had sought 
to give to his rule was that of generalized patron- 
age over the aristocracy and the people (probably 
inspired by the imperial model). However, the 
power of one man of disputed nobility and origin in 
an aristocratically structured city like Sparta nec- 
essarily required the support of at least part of the 
establishment. A start had already been made, on the 
eve of the battle of Philippi, by Lachares’ alliance 
with the group of kinsmen headed by the priests of 
the Dioscuri, with which the Euryclids retained 
constant relations for three generations in the Ist c. 
B.C. and the 1st c. A.D.” His role in emperor wor- 
ship and the possibility of brokering the grant of 
Roman citizenship, contributed significantly to 
broadening the political base of Eurycles’ power in 
the form of patronage after Actium. This was how the 
personal dependence of the royal families was 
forged, who, as shown by their widespread use of the 
Roman praenomen and nomen gentile Gaius Iulius, 
constituted the core of the party of the Euryclids.?5 

There are no explicit examples of similar polit- 
ical patronage of the common people of Sparta 
prior to Augustus' visit in 21 B.C. The way had of 





22. Relations between Spartans and Jews: K. J. Rigsby, “The Brother People", TAPRA 110, 1990, 242-48. The 
friendship with Eurycles (notwithstanding what Josephus says in AJ XVI. 301) is shown by the common bonds with 
Agrippa (IG V 1, 374), the contribution of Herod to the establishment of Nicopolis and his visit, in 12 B.C., to 
Sparta, probably on his way to Rome (Joseph, BJ I. 427). 

23. R. D. Sullivan, “The dynasty of Cappadocia", ANRW II 7.2, 1158-59; M. Pani, Roma e il re d'Oriente da 
Augusto a Tiberio, Bari 1984, 66, 114-81. 

24. Regarding the family of priests of the Dioscuri, see Spawforth, 1985, 193-214 (particularly 193-97). The ab- 
sence of both Eurycles and his sons from the lists of diners at the annual banquets associated with the priestly family 
group proves that they did not belong to the Spartan family of priests of the Dioscuri. The fact that the genealogy 
of the Euryclids was five whole generations (150 years!) later than that of the descendants of Sidectas raises doubts 
even as to the family's Spartan origin. 

25. See below n. 45. It is difficult to verify the number of Spartans with Roman citizenship in the age of Augustus 
and Tiberius owing, as noted earlier, to the omission of Roman names from inscriptions. 
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course been paved in 31 B.C. by Eurycles’ exten- 
sive building policy, fed by the booty from Actium, 
and the hitherto unknown opportunities for enrich- 
ment and patronage dependencies that became 
thus possible. These were the “tyrannical projects” 
(the gymnasium, the enormous theater and proba- 
bly the renovation of the Persian portico in Sparta, 
but also projects outside the city that aimed to 
broaden Eurycles’ prestige in Laconia, such as the 
theater at Gytheion or a temple at Kourno to the 
north of Cape Tainaron,”° which constituted the ac- 
cusations of “luxury” that we encounter in Jose- 
phus’ works. The real, material and socio-political 
prerequisites for a “populist” policy were however 
provided by the donation in 21 B.C. of Kythera. 
The island's revenues and the distribution to Spartan 
allotment-holders of the greater part of the island, 
which was in any event the property of Eurycles, 
allowed the traditional military organisation to be 
revived and common meals (syssitia) to be instituted, 
at the same time casting Eurycles in the role of 
protector and benefactor of the people of Sparta. 
It is possible that a contemporary list of pediano- 
moi may have alluded to the process of measuring 
the allotments, and the organisation of the above- 
mentioned obai was undoubtedly also linked to the 
reinstatement of the military organisation. Under 
these circumstances, the reference by Cassius Dio 
(LIV. 7, 2) to Augustus' participation, contempo- 
rary with the donation of Cythera, in the ovooitia, 
i.e. the celebratory public banquet of the syssitia 
(7 pheiditia) and the synarchies organized by the 
Spartans, may take on new meaning. 


The most substantial step in the direction of ex- 
panding patronage policies — and the main reason 
for the confrontation with the Spartan aristoc- 
racy — must however have been the attempt to 
bring the allotment-holders (and perhaps also some 
well-to-do tradesmen) into the ruling (senatorial) 
class, very likely in an oblique way by registering 
them in groups of kinsmen, whose priests were 
among Eurycles’ old allies and relatives. The fact 
is indirectly documented by the contemporary lists 
of persons taking part in the annual sacred ban- 
quets associated with the cult of the Triad of Helen 
and the Dioscuri (IG V 1, 206-09). His intervention 
in this exceptionally sensitive realm, particularly 
under Spartan conditions, inevitably led to a head- 
on collision with the entrenched Spartan aristoc- 
racy — i.e. the group of families, descendants and 
hereditary priests of Poseidon Genethlios and Do- 
mateitas, of Heracles Genarchas, Karneios Boi- 
ketas and Dromaios and, in general, the older 
chthonian, nourishing and boy-rearing (phytalmioi 
kai kourotrophoi) divinities, guarantors of the re- 
production of the community and protectors of the 
kindred class” — and, on the pretext of his involve- 
ment in the struggle over the imperial succession, 
to the fall of Eurycles. 

The connection of intra-Spartan strife with dy- 
nastic disputes in Rome was deep-rooted and based 
on old patronage bonds existing since the 2nd c. 
B.C. between the Spartan aristocracy and the large, 
proud gens Claudia of Rome.’ These were obviously 
the families that had welcomed and hosted Livia — 
with her first husband, Tiberius Nero, and their son, 





26. T. Moschos, L. Moschou, “Kionia A”, Pelop. 23, 1978/79, 72-114; a different chronology has been offered by 
J. E. and F. E. Winter, “The Date of the Temples near Kourno in Lakonia”, AJA 87, 1983, 3-10 and iid., “The Temples 
at Kourno: a correction”, AJA 88, 1984, 232. 

27. Hupfloher 2000, 125-46 (see e.g. IG V 1, 497: 'H nó[Xc] | TiB(Eptov) Kkav(ô1ov) IIpatóAao[v] | Bpacidov 
... tpocde[ta ]|ugvov tò áváXopa TiBepiov KXavótou Airiov |? IIpatoAáov tod kai Aapo|kpatidov, iepéoc Kata 
yélvoc Kapveiov Botkéca | kai Kapveiov Apopatov kai | ToosiS@voc Awpatsita |? xoi Hpakkéovc F'evópya | kai 
Kópag kai Tepeviov | tOv &v 16 "EAet kai TOV cuvkaO|eiópopévov O0góv | Ev toic TPoyeypappé|vorg iepoic, kai 
KAavôias Aapoc0eve(ac, t&v | taidov and IG V 1, 469, Il. 1-6: A no | Tip(épiov) KAavôtov Aptotokpátn, 
evog|Bi kai PUdnatpLy, | iepéa Kai &móyovov | IHoot6üvoc, ...). 

28. It is very likely that Sparta’s inclusion among the clientelae of the Claudii (perhaps also the myth of their 
Spartan origin as Sabines) was the result of the old relations of this Spartan family with either Ap. Claudius Pulcher 
when he was active in Greece in 184/3 and 174/3 B.C., or C. Claudius Pulcher (cos. 177, censor 169), probable friend 
of the Spartan commander Menalcidas, who was directly involved in the outbreak of the Achaean War. The link 
with the era of Augustus in this case is created by the name of Menalcidas son of Brasidas, a geron under the pa- 
tronomos Menalcidas (ca 10 B.C.), and very probably the father of Eurycles’ accuser at Augustus’ court (see below 
n. 34), where he appeared as the sole descendant of the famous 5th-century B.C. strategos. The importance of the 
family is demonstrated by the fact that his descendant, the vir praetorius Tib. Claudius Brasidas, was the second 
Spartan senator after C. Iulius Eurycles Herculanus (see Spawforth 1985, 227 ff.). 
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little Tiberius — when they sought refuge in Sparta 
after the defeat at Philippi and the war in Perusia. 
On his visit in 21 B.C., Augustus, as Livia’s husband, 
had sought and succeeded in gaining these families’ 
acceptance of the epistasia, thus temporarily en- 
suring internal peace? Things changed with the 
prospect of Tiberius’ rise to the throne, and his ob- 
vious desire to cultivate the old clientelae of the 
Claudii systematically.*° His close personal rela- 
tions with Sparta, which he visited during his exile, 
contributed to reviving the old patronage relations 
with those priestly families that were later to con- 
stitute the core of the great “family” of Spartan 
Tiberii Claudii; in this way raising their hopes that 
the epistates would be dismissed and traditional 
order restored in the city. 

The prolonged uncertainty over Augustus’ suc- 
cessor not unexpectedly had a decisive influence 
on the tension that had been mounting for decades 
among the Spartan ruling class, transforming the 
latent hostility between the Spartan parties into an 
open clash in successive stages. The period of Eu- 
rycles’ heyday, his absolute sovereignty in Sparta 
and his prestige in Achaia and Athens, which coin- 
cided with preparations for Gaius Caesar’s Parthian 
expedition, was abruptly cut off when the emperor’s 


family plans collapsed: the death of the two young 
Caesars in A.D. 2 and A.D. 4; the banishment of 
Agrippa Postumus, younger son of Agrippa, in 
A.D. 7; and the physical (Cass. Dio LV. 33, 5 and 
34, 2) and psychological collapse of the emperor 
himself, especially after P. Quinctilius Varus’ over- 
whelming defeat. A new dimension to the crisis 
arose with the profound contemporary social and 
financial turmoil that started with the revolt in 
Panonnia and evolved into abolition of the rule of 
law, into uprisings that necessitated the suspension 
of democratic processes in the cities and into gen- 
eralized insecurity in the bandit-plagued country- 
side.? This climate, in which the ancient squabbles 
of the old adversary parties in the Roman civil 
wars evolved into paroxysm, was also fostered by 
the unrest in Sparta.? The group around (Tiberius 
Claudius [?]) Brasidas that led the opposition 
against Eurycles — having acquired greater confi- 
dence in the restoration of its aristocratic honour 
after the party of the “Julians” was destroyed and 
amore conservative direction was taken in Rome — 
appealed to the emperor himself, perhaps with the 
tacit support of Tiberius. The audience, a moment 
of which is handed down by pseudo-Plutarch,™ was 
in danger, as shown by Augustus’ reaction and Bra- 





29. Cass. Dio LIV. 7, 2: kai Aakedaoviove pèv toic te KvOr]pois kai tfj ovooitia étiunosv, öt Aotovia, 
Öte EK T6 ItaAtac obv te TH åvõpì kai ODV TH viet ÉPUYEV, Exel OLÉTPUEV. 

30. Tiberius appeared swiftly to claim the lost clientelae. In Rome he represented an entire list of Greek and 
Asian cities (Tralles, Thessaly, Laodicea, Thyateira, Chios) as well as King Archelaus of Cappadocia (cf. Levick 
2002, 20). In Athens he was honoured as evepyétyc darò mpoyoveovy. Patronage also appeared early in Epidaurus. His 
worship at Nysa in Caria (Syll? 781), his presence in Thespies and his participation in the Olympic Games in 1 or 
more likely in 3 B.C. (IVO 220; Syll? 782) all date from the long years of his compulsory sojourn in Greece and the 
East. 

31. Regarding this group of families, see Spawforth 1983, 224-41. The hypothesis that they owed their Roman 
citizenship to Tiberius before his adoption by Augustus, i.e. from the period of his exile in Greece, is a very attractive 
one (see Syll? 782: ... AnoAAL@]viog AnoAXovíov vióc HAeîog | 6 kai TiBépioc [KA]avdwoc). The symbolic intro- 
duction of Tiberius in 40 B.C. to Spartan agoge (Suet., Tib. 6, 2: Lacedaemoniis publice, ..., demandatus) should be 
associated with the same families. On the contrary, the view (Bowersock 1984, 177) that an old friendship with Eu- 
rycles was renewed is totally unfounded. 

32. Cass. Dio LV. 28, 1-2: Kav toi adtoîg tobtotc ypdvoic (A.D. 6) Kai TOAELOL Tod 0Ì &yévovto kai yàp Anotai 
OvYVG KATETPEYOV ... Kai TOAEIG ODK diyar EvewmtépiCov dote Kai Eni 000 ETH Tods adtodg £v toic TOD ÔLOU 
ÉOveot kai aipetovs ye avti TOV KANPOTOV GpEar. 

33. There is the interesting case, owing to the many similarities with that of Sparta, of party disputes in Thessaly 
(Plut., Mor. Praec. ger. reipubl. 815d and an inscription from Gonnoi, see Helly 1973, I, 126 n. 2 and II, 141-43 no. 
118; Kramolisch 1978, 124) that led to the brutal murder of Petraeus, son of the pro-Caesarean L. Cassius Petraeus, 
who was beheaded (like Lachares). Likewise associated with this murder was a trial of Thessalians before Augustus 
(Suet., Tib. 8, 1, see Bowersock 1984). 

34. [Plut.,] Mor. Reg.et Imp. Apophtheg. 207f: Tév dì Evpuréoc katnyópov Évdc AMELOHs Kai KATAKOPMS 
Tappnoratopévov Kai tpoaydévtoc eineiv tt TOLODTOV, “ei TADTA cot, Kaioap, où paivetar peydia, KÉAEVOOV aù- 
TOV GNOSODVAL LOL OovKvdidov tv EPSOpNV” Stopy1oVeic ånáysıv EKéAEvos’ nuOÓLevoc dé, STL TOV ånò Bpa- 
cidov yeyovótov onóAoutoc OÙTOG ÉOTI, petetguyato, Kai LÉTPIO vovdetijoac ÜTÉAVOE. 
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sidas’ exasperating comment, of having an adverse 
result for Eurycles’ accuser, as his charges appear 
to have been confined to rhetoric (with reference 
to Thucydides and his glorious ancestor) regarding 
tyranny and the diminished dignitas of the old 
Spartan families. 

Inability to suppress the continuing turmoil in 
Sparta, however, obliged Eurycles to flee the city 
temporarily, and his name was deleted from the 
base of his statue in the theater that had just re- 
cently been completed. Justification of the revolu- 
tionary action (neoterismos) of overthrowing the 
emperor’s confidant was undertaken, according to 
Josephus, by a new deputation bringing more seri- 
ous charges that associated his name not only with 
the uprising in Sparta, but also with the more gen- 
eral unrest in the province and the financial and 
political oppression of the cities. We do not know 
whether this deputation actually took place or 
whether the emperor received it. In any event, there 
is no evidence that Augustus renounced his friend- 
ship (renuntiatio amicitiae). Suffice it to say that a 
rumour to this effect had been circulated, obviously 
by Tiberius’ circle, which appeared to have been 
justified by the departure. Its denial was unneces- 
sary, owing to the death of 70-year-old Eurycles 
immediately after his return to Sparta and before 
the turmoil ended.* 

We owe the dating of the crisis and the end of 
Eurycles, as well as its chronological association 
with the definitive prevalence of Tiberius in the 
struggle for succession (but not, as argued by Bow- 
ersock in 1984, with Tiberius’ much earlier exile) 
and the unrest of the years A.D. 11-13, to the 
restoration of the monument to imperial concord 
(the epistyle and base of the statues of Augustus, 


Tiberius and Livia have been preserved) that was 
dedicated on the acropolis of Sparta by C. Marius 
Q. f. Marcellus, ambassador of Augustus (leg. 
Caesaris Augusti) between A.D. 9 and 13, i.e. after 
Tiberius’ adoption and before the joint rule of Au- 
gustus and his stepson. The mission of Marcellus 
whose selection from the circle of old populares 
and its object expressed Augustus’ desire to restore 
harmony (which the monument to imperial con- 
cord symbolized) and to ensure Eurycles’ smooth 
succession by his son Laco. In a number of impe- 
rial rescripta the name of the ambassador appears 
again; as shown by the preserved fragments, these 
inscriptions refer both to the settlement of out- 
standing judicial matters which arose from the re- 
cent crisis, and to the jurisdiction of the epistates. 
That these rescripta relate to Eurycles' succession 
seems a well founded hypothesis. Information 
about revolutionary acts (res novae) in Athens as 
well, and the epigraphically documented contem- 
porary presence there of the ambassador C. Marius 
Marcellus (in A.D. 10/11, and possibly again in 
13/14%7), links the Spartan crisis with disturbances 
in the cities of Achaia and appears to confirm the 
charges against Eurycles (Joseph, BJ I. 531), giving 
at the same time the measure of his influence on 
Greek affairs. 

The emperor's intervention in Sparta ensured 
survival of the epistasia through the institutional 
limitations placed on the ambitions of Eurycles' 
successor; it was also the first step in the evolution 
of the institution (under Gaius Caligula or Claudius) 
into an imperial office. The parallel downgrading 
of political life in Sparta is proved by the continued 
indifference towards publication of the lists of ar- 
chons and even honorary inscriptions into the 





35. Information about Eurycles’ exile and double trial is derived exclusively from Josephus (BJ I. 531: dig yodv 
émi Kaicapog katnyopneig ni TH OTAOEMs ETA TOA TAV Ayatav Kai repidvetv Tac née puyadebetar and AJ 
XVI. 310: EdpurAñs u&v oov odéè év tfj Aakeóatuovi tavoduevog eivat pioyOnpóc, mì TOAAOIC GSK LAW 
àzcotepriOn mig natpíðoc). Strabo (VIII. 5, 5) confined himself to the charge of abusing his friendship with Augustus 
(which of course meant the renunciatio amicitiae) and his death: vewoti 6’ EopukAf|c adtodg (i.e. the Lacedaemoni- 
ans) étapagce, d0€ac ånoypńoacða TH Katcapog pig népa tod petpiov npógc TV &riotaoíav AÙTOV, ÉTAVOATO 
6f] Tapay (al. codd. apy) vox&oc, &ketvov HEV Tapaymphoavtos eic TO ypeov, TOD 6 vioU THY puaotiuiav (cod. 
Qu. av) åneotpaupévov tr|v toixbtnv zücov. (“But recently Eurycles has stirred up trouble among them, having 
apparently abused the friendship of Caesar unduly in order to maintain his authority over his subjects; but the trouble 
quickly came to an end, Eurycles retiring to his fate, and his son being averse to any friendship of this kind", transl. 
H. L. Jones, ed. Loeb [1968]), cf. Syme 1979, 476 n. 1. 

36. It is to this trouble that Piso may also have been referring in his Philippic against the Athenians in A.D. 18 
(Tac., Ann. II. 55). 

37. Ehrenberg 1953, 339. The name of the second ambassador, Poppaeus Sabinus, was supplied by B. D. Meritt 
(Hesperia 17, 1948, 41-42 no. 30). 
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following century, as long as the inherited authority 
of the Euryclids prevailed. But this does not mean 
that the state ceased to function. As proved by doc- 
ument IG IV? 1, 86 (Peek 1969, 29-31 no. 36), or 
as reported by the sophist Flavius Philostratus in 
his Life of Apollonius (IV. 31, 2), the institutions 
continued to operate in a normal way, at least for- 
mally, even though the limits set by the presence 
of Laco made the usual political game, and the con- 
comitant political ambitions, impossible. 

Also linked with these regulations was the re- 
lease from Spartan hegemony of the cities of the 
Lacedaemonians (who would now constitute the 
Free Laconian League) and those of Messenia. This 
event has been certainly dated to the period of 
joint rule (A.D. 13/14) or, at the earliest, after Au- 
gustus’ adoption of Tiberius, by the lost inscription 
of Gytheion (IG V 1, 1160: [--- XeBao]lvac. tod 
Kaicapog [vov] | À 1óXi5 amokatac[m]|cavta 
uetà Tod mat[pdc] |} Tv apyaiav eAev[0]epíav) 
and one inscription from Messene UG V 1, 1448 
and PAAH 1990 [1993] 87-91 no. 6p with fig. 12 
and pls 65-660). The holding of games the very 
next year, in A.D. 15 in Gytheion, at the same time 
as the Caesarean Games in memory of Eurycles 
and in honour of Laco, indicates that good memo- 
ries had been retained of the hegemon, benefactor 
of the nation (of the Free Laconians) and the city 
(Gytheion), while the description of Laco as knde- 
LOVOG T6 pvàakñs kai ootnpíac tod EBVONG (i.e. 
TOV 'EAgv0gpoAakóvov) Kai tfj TOAEMS ruv 
(i.e. ToD Tvðsiov) £v t0AXoic Yevouévov (trustee 
of the protection and salvation of the nation [of 
the Free Laconians] and the city [of Gytheion]) (cf. 
a century later IG V 1, 1171, a civic honorary decree 
of Gytheion for Ti. Claudius Atticus: xknóguóva tod 
£0vovc) confirms that his leading position (in prac- 
tice, if not in terms of the office of hegemon) was 
retained as protector of the state. 

Despite the ease with which he had succeeded 
his father, Laco's position was much more precar- 
ious than that of Eurycles in many ways. The rea- 
sons should be sought in his different relationship 





with the emperor, but primarily in Tiberius’ an- 
tipathy to anything foreign to the aristocratic tra- 
ditions of the regime, and in particular to the 
Euryclids. Typical of his disposition was the direct 
subjection of Achaia to the emperor, one of Tibe- 
rius’ first measures in A.D. 15, in order precisely 
to protect the cities from the abuse of power (Tac., 
Ann. I. 76: Achaiam ac Macedoniam onera de- 
crepantis levari in praesens proconsulari imperio 
tradique Caesari placuit), regarding which Eurycles 
had been accused in the recent past, as well as the 
settlement of frontier disputes with Messene in a 
manner unfavourable to Sparta (Steinhauer 1988). 
Laco owed the preservation of his authority, as 
Strabo states, to his prudent policy, but his posi- 
tion was probably also enhanced by the marriage 
of his first-born son Argolicus to Pompeia Mac- 
rina, sister of Q. Pompeius Macer, who was prae- 
torin A.D. 15, and a descendant of Theophanes of 
Mytilene, a friend of Pompey. However, the em- 
peror's lack of faith in the powerful local families — 
particularly those linked to well-known names 
from the civil wars and Roman parties, such as the 
two related families of Mytilene and Sparta,” and 
perhaps on the pretext of the conspiracies associ- 
ated with the fall of Sejanus — led to the ruin of the 
Macer family, to the exile of Laco (in A.D. 32) and 
confiscation of the Euryclids’ property. As can 
be concluded from an unpublished inscription in 
the Museum of Sparta, a significant role in the 
restoration of the aristocratic regime was again 
played by a member of the adversary Spartan fam- 
ily of the priests of Poseidon: the historian Aristo- 
crates son of Hipparchos (probably the grandfather 
of Tiberius Claudius Aristocrates, priest of Posei- 
don), author of the Laconica and perhaps also a 
book on Laconian Institutions, and likely source 
of Josephus’ information about the end of Eury- 
cles, to which the staining of his posthumous rep- 
utation is exclusively due.*! 

After the rise of Caligula, the fact that imperial 
favour was recovered, possibly with the support of 
P. Memmius Regulus (governor of the province 


38. Cf. supra n. 35 (discussion Bowersock 1984, 113-14). 

39. Tac., Ann. VI. 18: Datum erat crimini, quod Theophanen Mytilenaeum proavum eorum, Cn. Magnus inter 
intimos habuisset, quodque defuncto Theophani caelestis honores Graeca adulatio tribuerat (cf. also Syll? 753). 

40. It is not known what role Tiberius' avarice could have played in this (Suet., Tib. 49). 

41. FGrH no. 591. Plutarch refers to him as his source for Laconian history (Plut., Vit. Phil. 16, 4, Vit. Lyc. 4, 6 
and 31, 5). Josephus’ detailed information about Eurycles’ end cannot have been drawn from Nicolaus of Damascus, 
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from A.D. 35 to 44), can be proved by the high of- 
fices held by Laco in the capital of the province, as 
duomvir quinquenalis, curio, flamen Augusti as 
well as augur and agonothetes of the Isthmian and 
Caesarean games at Isthmos in A.D. 39 and by 
restoration of Euryclid rule of Sparta, probably 
when the province returned to senatorial jurisdic- 
tion under Claudius. Typical of the now definitive 
inclusion of the Spartan hegemony in the Roman 
administration, according to the principles govern- 
ing the policy of Claudius, was the title of imperial 
procurator in inscriptions found in Corinth accom- 
panying the names of Laco (Corinth VIIL2, no. 67) 
and his son Spartiaticus (Corinth VIIL2, no. 68),”” 
the first member of the family to enter (as eques 
equo publico) the Roman cursus. The highest office 
in Achaia, which was held (according to Syll? 790) 
by the same C. Iulius Spartiaticus, as dpyieped¢ 
Oedv Xefaotóv Kai yévous LeBaot@v ék tod Koi- 
vob tic Ayaiac dà Biov mp@tos vàv an’ aidvos, 
i.e. head of the Council of the Achaean League, 
confirms the high status enjoyed by the family in 
the province of Achaia, which included the entire 
province apart from Sparta and the state of the Free 
Laconians. However, the history of the Euryclid 
family adventures does not end here. The epilogue 
to the ancient struggle with the aristocratic estab- 
lishment was the exile of Spartiaticus, this time on 
the pretext of family strife over ridiculous issues,** 
to be followed by the final outburst of conservative 


opposition which (if one can believe Philostratus’ 
Life of Apollonius (IV. 32, 3-4), among other ar- 
chaic reactionary measures, imposed the exclusion 
of Spartan nobles from commercial activities, threat- 
ening to overthrow the socio-economic order of 
Roman Sparta that had been established by the Eu- 
ryclids. Nero expressed his aversion to this extreme 
Lycurgan regime (not to the decadent climate that 
had led to the exile of Spartiaticus) by his conspic- 
uous absence from Sparta (and Athens) during his 
long stay in Greece in A.D. 66/7 (Cass. Dio LXII. 
14, 3), and by the rebuke that followed, obviously 
after granting the Greeks their freedom (Syll? 814). 

In the final attempt to revive the leadership sta- 
tus of the now “free” Sparta, and in the spirit of the 
imperial imitatio Augusti, a central role was played 
by another of the Euryclids, the great-great-grand- 
son of Eurycles, who bore his name, C. Iulius Eu- 
rycles Herculanus, no longer as hegemon of the 
Lacedaemonians, epistates or procurator, but as a 
senator and Spartan official. He followed in the 
footsteps (the intention is plain in the repetition of 
coin types“) and even surpassed the model of his 
glorious ancestor on all levels: in the organisation 
of emperor worship (Paus. III. 11,4-5),? in grandiose 
construction policy,*6 and in reinforcing the insti- 
tutions of the ancestral Spartan state“ in whose 
high echelons (e.g. patronomia) central positions 
were now held by members of old and new families 
who owed their Roman citizenship to the Euryclids,** 





42. Laco is referred to as procurator of Claudius, Spartiaticus of Claudius and Agrippina (i.e. before A.D. 55). 
However, it is not clear whether Sparta became a provincia procuratoria, which is to say the property of the emperor 
(Pflaum 1960/61, 63-68), or whether it just meant, as is more likely, that the authority of Laco as the emperor's rep- 
resentative was made official. The fact is that on the coins minted by Laco as procurator (Grunauer-von Hoerschel- 
mann 1978, 176-78 and pl. 23: gr. XXXVI) the obverse is now occupied by the bust of Claudius, and no coins were 
issued under Spartiaticus. 

43. Plut., Mor. De frat. amor. 487f-488a (cf. E. Meyer, Kleine Schriften II, 131-91). 

44. Regarding the revival of the currency type of the Dioscuri on horseback, see Grunauer-von Hoerschelmann 
1978, 81-82 and pl. 24: gr. XXXVII-XXXVIII. 

45. Upon their establishment in 97 A.D., the Urania were combined with the worship of Nerva (IG V 1, 667: 
Yefóotew Nepovavidsera Obpóvia), Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 184-85 and 195-96. Regarding the establishment 
of emperor worship by the epistates C. Iulius Eurycles, see op. cit., 99 and 184-85. 

46. In addition to the baths reported by Pausanias, identified with those of *Arapissa" (A. J. B. Wace, ABSA 12, 
1905/06, 407-14; Palagia 1989, 122), the large Roman portico was also attributed to C. Iulius Eurycles Herculanus 
(see Waywell, Wilkes 1994, 377-432) as was the urban reorganisation of the city (Kourinou 2000, 129). 

47. The political activity and influence of Eurycles Herculanus may be linked with the regeneration of the Spar- 
tans' civic pride, which is demonstrated by the reinstitution, after an interval of about a century, of the lists of 
archons and sometimes the entire cursus honorum of the archons, that now covered the passage-way (parodos) into 
the theater, IG V 1, 36 (2 SEG 11, 1950, 480), IG V 1, 37 (2 SEG 11, 1950, 481), IG V 1, 59 (2 SEG 11, 1950, 521), 
IG V 1, 65 (= SEG 11, 1950, 523), IG V 1, 70-71 (= SEG 11, 1950, 526), IG V 1, 78, 85, 101, 105 and 109. 

48. Persons named Gaius Iulius occupy first place numerically in the Roman portraiture of Sparta (RP II, LAC 
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and finally in the restoration, probably on the oc- 
casion of Trajan’s Parthian expedition, of Spartan 
control in the region,” as documented by the pres- 
ence of Spartan epimeletai on the island of Kaudos 
(SEG 11, 1950, 494, 1. 1: about A.D. 125) and in Ko- 
roneia (SEG 11, 1950, 486, Il. 7-8 and 495, II. 5-6), 
two positions of great significance in monitoring 
maritime trade routes and administrative and mil- 
itary channels between Kyrene, Italy and the East. 
This work was completed after the death of C. 
Iulius Eyrycles Herculanus in A.D. 136/37 by the 
annexation of Kythera (Steinhauer 2006/07). How- 
ever, the duration of this last Spartan hegemony, 
like the one under Augustus, was brief. Ten years 
at most after the death of Hadrian, it aroused the 
violent opposition of the Free Laconians to Spar- 
tan expansionism,”° at the very moment when, on 
the local political scene, senator Tiberius Claudius 
Brasidas, descendant of Eurycles’ old rival, came 
to power. On the contrary, a descandant of Hercu- 
lanus, C. Iulius Eurycles, known to us from some 
inscriptions from Sparta (RP II, 279-80 LAC 460) 
seems of no political significance. 


G. Steinhauer 
Honorary Ephor of Antiquities 
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THE ECONOMY AND SOCIETY OF MESSENIA UNDER ROMAN RULE* 


Petros Themelis 


Abstract: Messenia’s geographical location, the fertile river valleys of Pamisos, navigable and abounding in fish to- 
gether with its mild Mediterranean climate, mark it out as a region favoured by nature with a great variety of land 
and water animals, as well as with a wide range of agricultural products, olive oil being paramount. The sea brought 
the country into contact with the world of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic through its harbours, especially Ky- 
parissia. Messenia’s mercantile relations with Asia Minor are corroborated by inscriptions on the island of Proti 
and also by the number of coins from Asia Minor found on Messenian soil. Exports and imports into Messenia 
from the Adriatic multiplied after 146 B.C. and peaked in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, when Roman citizens 
established themselves in the city. The long pax Romana had distinguished Messene as a city with a high level of 
social and economic development. When Pausanias visited Messene (A.D. 155-160), the city was still an important 
political, economic, and artistic hub. Large opulent urban villas, large families, large estates characterize the local 
aristocracy during the later Roman empire. The city had the capacity to be supplied reliably by the agricultural and 
pastoral production of its countryside. 


The economy constitutes an integral element of 
the life of an individual, a city, a state, an empire, 
and it is impossible for it to be examined inde- 
pendently in isolation from the cultural, political, 
social, and religious environment. Moreover, the 
economy is implicated in historical events and 
develops concurrently with its environment in the 
broader sense of the word, it is not static. In con- 
sequence, we will necessarily be moving within the 
historical framework of the period, collectively 
examining the relevant parameters beginning in 
the 4th c. B.C. in an attempt to sketch the eco- 
nomic profile of Messene and, to a certain extent, 
all of Messenia during the period of Roman rule 





* Translated into English by Stephanie Kennell. 


from 146 B.C. until the end of the 4th c. A.D. 

We should take into consideration the fact that 
Messenia’s geographical location on the west coast 
of the Peloponnesus, the fertile river valleys of the 
Pamisos in the southeast of the country, navigable 
and abounding in fish, and the Valyra, with its trib- 
utaries that crisscross the plain of Stenyklaros in 
the north, together with its mild Mediterranean cli- 
mate, mark it out as a region favoured by nature 
with a great variety of land and water animals, as 
well as with a wide range of agricultural products, 
olive oil being paramount. In addition to olive 
groves, vineyards and fig orchards continue to pre- 
dominate in the plains of Messenia today. In a 


1. The Pamisos: Paus. IV. 34, 1. Cf. Tyrtaeus fr. 4. 3 (Diehl): Meoorvnv ayabov uèv äpodv, dya0ov dè putedemw; 
Roebuck 1945. 

2. The plain of Stenyklaros is included in the modern plain of Meligala, while the southernmost part of the Messen- 
ian plain is called Makaria or the plain of the lower Pamisos and Thouria (Strab. VIII. 4, 6). I do not know the ety- 
mology of the word Meligala, but the honey and milk that inevitably come to mind refer to divine food and to the 
produce of the earth with mythic dimensions. Besides, it is no accident that wild boars, cattle, cowherds, wild figs, wine, 
and other animals, plants, and products as well are constantly involved in the events of the Messenian wars in the 
elegant descriptions of Pausanias’ fourth book on Messenian matters (IV. 4, 3 and 15, 6). For the climate of Messenia, 
see Jardé 1925, 109-12; Dikaiakos 1969. The fish of the navigable Pamisos: Paus. IV. 34, 1-2; Anagnostakis 2007, 
51-56. Information about the production of wine in Messenia under Venetian rule, the quantities for local consump- 
tion and export, and their taxation can be found in the report of the superintendent Zacharia Bembo: Topping 1981. 
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Hellenistic-period cremation pyre at a hero shrine 
at Messene north of the Gymnasium, a great number 
of charred seeds from grapes (vitis vinifera), olives 
(olea europaea), pine nuts (pinus pinea), almonds 
(amygdalus communis), and chestnuts (castanea 
sativa) was found; they are currently being studied 
by a researcher from the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique? Comparable carbonized 
nuts and figs have also been found in child burials 
of the 2nd to 3rd centuries A.D. in grave monu- 
ment 17 outside the Arcadian Gate.* Pausanias (VI. 
26, 6) notes that hemp, flax, and byssus were culti- 
vated in neighbouring Elis and that a well-devel- 
oped silk industry existed. The same products were 
clearly grown in Messenia as well. Indeed, the silk 
of Kalamata was famed for its quality, according 
to the testimonia preserved from the period of Ve- 
netian rule and afterwards.? 

The sea that embraces the entire west and south 
sides of Messenia not only supplied its population 
with fish, but also brought the country into contact 
with the wider world of the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic through its harbours of Pharai, Pylos, and 


Kyparissia. In the forested mountains of Messenia, 
in addition to timber, there was always abundant 
game; hunters never lacked for wild boar, hares, 
red deer, and brown bears.5 On the hillsides and in 
the meadows grazed horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, 
which means milk, cheese, meat, wool, leather, and 
bone, while poultry and beekeeping were to be 
found in the courtyards of houses." The words of 
Plato can be taken as typical of Messenia's horses 
and other grazing animals: o06é LÈV ITTHV ye, Odd’ 
óca GAA Bookuata Kata Meoor|vnv vépetat.® 
A variety of objects for everyday use — spoons, 
needles, pins, handles for utensils, and combs — were 
made from the dense shinbones of oxen; engraved 
and relief decorative plaques were produced as 
well. These bone objects, products of local work- 
shops, were particularly popular throughout the 
period of Roman rule and late antiquity.? Pigsties 
were certainly also in evidence. Pork, the local “fe- 
male pig” (gourounopoula), was the Messenians’ 
national food, especially in Roman times, as it in- 
deed continues to be.'? 

Cereals did not abound, to be sure, for cultivable 





The cultivated varieties of olives today, with 817,537 stremmata throughout all of Messenia, are the koroneiki, the 
mavroelia, and the mastoeides. The number of productive olive trees is estimated at 14,799,000 and annual produc- 
tion can rise to 50,000 tons; the number of olive producers is 60,000, indicative of a high degree of fragmentation 
among smallholders, while there are 250 olive presses. 

3. Megaloudi 2005. 

4. Themelis 1996a, pl. 55a. 

5. The census of the properties of Nicola Acciaioli in the Morea refers frequently to Voulkano (Ithome) where, 
among other items, the production of silkworm cocoons (cuculium sirici), which was regularly taxed by the feudal 
lord, is also mentioned: Longnon and Topping 1969, 95-101. For silk, its importation, and its cultivation in Greece 
generally, see Richter 1929, 27-33. Six pieces of silk cloth found in a fifth century B.C. grave in the Athenian Kera- 
meikos are likely to have been made on Amorgos: Miller 1997, 77-79 with a review of the literature. 

6. Themelis 1987, 103-04; id., 2001, 84, pl. 51a. For bears see Comstock, Vermeule 1971, 147 no. 172, and 346- 
47 no. 486. 

7. According to the archaeozoologist Giinter Nobis, large cattle were raised in areas under Roman influence, 
while many bones of young horses were found in the area of the Asklepieion, along with bones of small birds of an 
indigenous species: Themelis 1987, 104. The production of traditional-type cheeses such as the Messenian sfela began 
in antiquity: see Gouin (1993, 1994) for the preparation of cheese at Ai Khanoum in Afghanistan and on Crete. A 
fair number of fragments of clay beehives, dating mainly from the Roman period, have come to light in the course 
of recent excavations at various locations around the city of Messene. 

8. Plat., Alc. 1. 122d. It has been estimated that in the Messenian plains around Ithome approximately 1,000 
horses, 2,100 mules and 1,500 donkeys were pastured: Roebuck 1945, 158. For the Messenian cavalry, see Polyb. 
IV. 15, 6 and V. 20, 1. 

9. Themelis 1990, 66, pl. 370; id., 1995, 68, pl. 20a-y. 

10. The increase in the consumption of pork in Roman times emerges from the study of the bones of animals 
found at Messene. According to the archaeozoologist G. Nobis, the pigs of Messene belong to a small indigenous 
breed that was very widespread in antiquity (Themelis 1987, 103-04). At Rome from the late Republic onward, and 
at Alexandria and Constantinople from the third and fourth centuries A.D. respectively, food was distributed, not 
only grain or bread, but also oil, cheap wine, and pork. The pork butchers (suarii) were supplied by the cities that 
had hogs or received money to purchase the meat. 
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level areas were of relatively small size. Nonethe- 
less, the great number of circular and square mill- 
stones that has come to light in the course of our 
recent excavations indicates that every family 
ground its own wheat and barley and had its own 
flour and bread.!! In periods of want — enemy in- 
vasion or famine — there seem to have been im- 
ports of wheat, mainly from Italy, through the 
involvement of the Messenian authorities.'* The 
inscription IG V 1, 1379 from Thouria, dated to the 
Ist c. B.C., gives details of the purchase of grain 
with public money and the distribution of the sur- 
plus to citizens through the involvement of civic 
officials. Every household had its own loom for 
weaving clothing and coverlets, as the thousands 
of loomweights of every type from the late Hel- 
lenistic and Roman periods that have come to light 
in the course of our recent excavations make plain." 
The local clay, although not of the best quality, of- 
fered the Messenians the basic material for making 
containers of every size and shape, ceramic objects 
and utensils for every place and purpose through- 
out Hellenistic and Roman times, as recent studies 
and analyses have shown.'* A Late Antique glass- 
making workshop has been identified in the area 
east of the Asklepieion.! 

From remote antiquity, Messenia's agricultural 
wealth, “good to plough, good to plant", in the 
words of the poet Tyrtaeus, had been the principal 
goal of Sparta’s policy of conquest.!f After losing 
the first war in the 8th c. B.C., many well-born 
Messenian landowners were compelled to abandon 
the fruitful valley of the upper Pamisos, while the 
mass of small farmers sunk into the helot class, 
with the obligation to hand over half of their har- 
vest to the Laconians, the new lords of the Messen- 
ian land until the time of the liberation. AII data 
relating to independent Messenia and its capital 





11. 


12. Roebuck 1945, 153. 
13. 

14. Giannopoulou 2004. 
15. Themelis 2002b, 91-92. 
16. See supra n. 1. 

17. 


18. 


Messene after 369 B.C. reveal a conservative so- 
ciety, economically self-sufficient and closed, be- 
having antagonistically and distrustfully towards 
neighbouring Sparta, in every period dependent on 
and adhering to the great powers, by whom it was 
led and dragged, incapable of exercising its own in- 
dependent foreign policy, with a timocratic form 
of government and an economy based mainly on 
farming." 


The Hellenistic Prelude 


The party of the philo-Macedonians and Philip II 
himself were rightly regarded as the second founders 
of the city after Epaminondas because they had 
made an essential contribution toward establishing 
Messene as a power to be reckoned with strategi- 
cally and economically, at least in the Pelopon- 
nesus.! In 335 B.C., Alexander restored the exiled 
Messenian philo-Macedonian aristocrats Neon and 
Thrasylochos, sons of Philiades, whom Demos- 
thenes (Or. 17. 4) characterized as “tyrants”. The 
truth is that, despite the benefits the Messenians 
obtained thanks to the policies of Philip II and 
Alexander, they subsequently followed an attitude 
of “deliberate seclusion”. They took no part in 
Agis of Sparta's democratic uprising in 331 B.C., 
while also avoiding participation in the war of the 
Koinon of the Hellenes against Antipater in 323 
B.C. Nevertheless, even they experienced the con- 
sequences of the political changes that Antipater 
imposed on the cities of the Peloponnesus, obliging 
them to restore the power of his partisans in their 
city and to reform their form of government on a 
timocratic basis. The Macedonian general had re- 
quired, as a prerequisite for the right to vote and 
to win office, that individuals possess a fortune 
worth at least 2,000 drachmas, thereby depriving 
many citizens of their political rights.?? 


The millstones and clay braziers comprise the object of a special study. 


Study of the loomweights by the archaeologist Eleni Ghika is currently in progress. 


Rizakis, Touratsoglou 2005, 69-82; Luraghi 2008, 286-91 and 337-40. 
Strab. VIII. 4, 8; Polyb. XVIII. 14. The period 330-290 B.C. found Messene at its most favoured, thanks to the 


intervention of Philip II of Macedon, who had neutralized the Spartan threat at the battle of Chaironeia in 338 B.C. 
and restored the borders of the Messenian state as far as the river Neda, the mountains of Phigaleia on the north, and 
Taygetus on the east: Roebuck 1941, 57; Strab. VIII. 4, 6; Tac., Ann. IV.43; Paus. III. 26,3; Steph. Byz. s.v. AevOd/101. 


19. Roebuck 1941, 58. 
20. Finley 1988, 138; Roebuck 1945. 
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Agricultural wealth, a family’s landed property, 
was the foundation of economic life and the pre- 
requisite for the male members of Messenian so- 
ciety to take up public office, for the most part 
after the imposition of the timocratic government 
in 323/2 B.C. After the defeat of Antigonus and 
Demetrius at the battle of Ipsus in 301 B.C., the 
situation permitted the revival of an independent 
policy on the part of certain cities in the Pelopon- 
nesus.*! Demetrius Poliorcetes' failed attempt to 
seize Messene in 295 B.C. basically brings the 
early period to a close.” 

In the economy and society of Messenia, war, 
mercenary soldiering, and piracy did not play the 
leading role they did in Crete and certain areas of 
central Greece. The so-called Italo-Alexandrian 
“axis” that passed through Crete, especially that is- 
land’s western half, seems to have included Messe- 
nia as well.” Crete’s cultural and commercial ties 
with Messenia via Kythera and Antikythera are 
unquestionable and of great antiquity.” Transac- 
tions between Cretans and Messenians are also 
confirmed by a number of Cretan coins that have 
come to light at Messene during recent excava- 
tions. The Messenians had direct commercial 
contacts with Alexandria, as becomes apparent from, 
among other things, the continual journeys of the 
Messenian wholesaler Nikagoras in the second half 
of the third century to the court of Ptolemy IV 
Philopator (221-203 B.C.) at Alexandria to deliver 
sturdy Messenian warhorses (nnovg yet và Ba- 
olei KaAODS TOV TOAELIOTHpiMv) and arms that 
had been ordered from him.” One raid on Messe- 
nia by the Aetolians under the command of Dori- 





21. Roebuck 1941, 58-62. 
22. Themelis 2004. 


machos in 221 B.C. had the capture of livestock as 
its objective, while a second raid struck the large 
estate of the Messenian Chyron, which was located 
near the city of Messene.? 

South of the temple of the goddess Messene was 
discovered an underground chamber built with 
carefully worked squared limestone blocks that has 
been identified as a treasury. A hermetically sealed 
underground construction, dark and absolutely 
safe, within which were kept the surplus from the 
city’s treasures: talents of gold and silver, valuable 
objects and gold and silver coins, the product of 
taxes and the spoils of war? The most significant 
testimony for this underground structure for treas- 
ure at Messene is provided by Plutarch, in his Life 
of Philopoemen (19), which acquires great histor- 
ical worth through its relevance to the tragic death 
of the strategos of the Achaean League, Philopoe- 
men of Megalopolis, “the last Hellene.” The ambi- 
tious Messenian general Deinokrates and his like- 
minded fellows committed the fatal error of poi- 
soning their captive, the old and ailing strategos, 
inside the underground treasury on the same night 
that they had shut him up there. 

This unjustifiable and barbarous act, which took 
place in 183 B.C., marked the end not only of Mes- 
sene’s autonomy, but also of its military, political, 
and economic power. The Achaean League obli- 
gated the city to submit unconditionally, deprived 
it of its harbours, and removed parts of its border 
territories, distributing them between the Megalo- 
politans and the Spartans.*° The northern Messen- 
ian cities of Endania (Andania) and Pylana were held 
by a League occupation force. The loss of Andania, 


23. War as a way of acquiring wealth: Austin, Vidal-Naquet 1998, 237-41; Tarn 1952, 92-93; cf. Chaniotis 1987, 


219-20. 
24. Furtwängler 1997, 399; Zervoudaki 1997, 124. 


25. Marinatos 1962; Themelis 1969b; Petrocheilos 1984, 127-31. 


26. Sidiropoulos 1996 and 2002. 


27. Plut., Cleom. 35. Nikagoras had welcomed Archidamos, the exiled brother of King Agis of Sparta, into his 
home at Messene: Polyb. V. 37; Plut., Cleom. 35; Roebuck 1941, 68. For the trade in horses, see Rostovtzeff 1922, 
167-68. Bones of horses at Messene: see supra n. 7. The discovery of a bronze part of a horse's bit in the road which 
leads from the Asklepieion to the Stadium is a confirmation of Messenian horse-raising: Themelis 1998, 122, pl. 
638. For Messenian horse-breeders, see id., 2007. 

28. Polyb. IV. 3, 9-10 and IV. 4, 1. Roebuck 1945, 152. 

29. Plato (Pit. 8. 548A) refers to tausia Kai Pnoavpodtc, public or private, where gold and silver would be kept. 
Cf. Xen., Vect. 4. 7; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. XX. 9, 2 (6patoc toic moois KATH ys kgiuevoc); Men., Dys. 257-58 
(ed. Handley); Men., Oxoavpoc. 

30. Polybius also wrote a Life or Encomium of Philopoemen: Errington 1969. 
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with its very ancient and venerable sanctuary of 
Apollo Karneios, did grave damage not only to the 
religious but also to the economic life of Messene 
at that time, dramatically reducing the authority of 
the Messenian state.?! Only after the conquest of 
Greece by the Romans in 146 B.C. do the Messeni- 
ans seem to have taken back Andania, with its fertile 
upland valley near the border with Megalopolis, 
along with the Dentheliatis, the border area in the 
southeast of the country that the Lacedaemonians had 
been claiming forcefully right from the beginning.” 

Adolf Wilhelm and subsequent scholars have 
dated the inscription concerning the Mysteries of 
Andania to 92/1 B.C. (IG V 1, 1390; Syll? 736).33 
They have maintained, mistakenly I think, that the 
Mnasistratus of this inscription, together with the 
Mnasistratus in the inscription about the oracle of 
the Argives (Syll? 735) and in the double-sided in- 
scription IG V 1, 1532, of which one side has a cat- 
alogue of Messenian citizens contributing great 
sums, are one and the same person.™ In any case, 
the inscription IG V 1, 1532 (Athens, Epigr. Mus. 
inv. no. 12461), which was found in 1905 built into 
the church of Agios Demetrios in the Gourebeni 
area of the district of Garantza in Andania, holds 
special interest, but it comes from the third century 
B.C. and has no chronological bearing on the 





31. Roebuck 1941, 104-05. 
32. Tod 1913, 81-82; Roebuck 1941, 106-07. 


aforementioned two inscriptions.? In line 23 of the 
second column of the three-column catalogue of 
contributions written on one side of this double- 
sided stele, Tod read [zxx]ÓAuc IIvAavéo v6 Pylana 
and other townships of Messene, including Anda- 
nia, are mentioned in the fragments of one or more 
inscriptions (inv. nos 125, 145, 3541 + 6635) which 
came to light east of room TT in the west wing of 
the Asklepieion, where the archives of the secre- 
tary of the synedroi ought to have been housed.?? 

LI. 65-84 of the decree contained in the lengthy 
inscription of the year 182 B.C. concerning bound- 
ary disputes between Messene and Megalopolis de- 
scribe a matter that was economic in character, 
directly connected with the expanses of land on 
Messene's borders and in particular with the area 
of the Axpe yopa.** The Messenians had agreed 
with the Megalopolitans that the latter would have 
the use of the Akreiatis and would give the Messe- 
nians half the produce, the value of which had been 
set at the sum of two talents.?? 


The Transition to the Roman Period 


The prevailing view among certain historians that 
Messene at least until 100 B.C. “was unimportant 
and out of the trade streams” does not correspond 
to reality.4° According to newer research data 


33. Moretti 1987/88, 249; Deshours 1999, 475-76 and n. 73; Grandjean 1996, 691 n. 7. 


34. The dating to the year 92/1 B.C. is based on the belief of scholars up to now that the year 55 referred to in 
the text of the inscription must be reckoned from 146 B.C. (the capture of Corinth). Nevertheless, all (except perhaps 
one) of the inscriptions of Messene take the year 31 B.C. as their chronological starting point; see Themelis 2007. 

35. Panathenaia 1905, 94; this inscription is double-sided and dated to the 3rd c. B.C. The Mnasistratus who ap- 
pears in the fourth line of the catalogue of contributors on one of the inscribed sides should somehow be disassociated 
from the Mnasistratus of the Mysteries inscription. The other inscribed side of the same stele preserves the text of 
a decree, hitherto unpublished, which Voula Bardani has recently transcribed. In this decree are mentioned, among 
other things, iepà ypńuarta, a detail that reveals the close relationship between the stele’s two sides and renders in- 
controvertible the early functioning of the sanctuary at Andania, despite the objections of Pirenne-Delforge 2009. 

36. Tod 1926-27, 151-57 (SEG 11, 1950, 979). 

37. Alcock 1993, 21 n. 26. Migeotte (1997) returns to the high dating of this inscription to between 70 and 30 
B.C. without invoking any persuasive arguments in its favour, however; cf. Mulliez 1997, 98-99. Grandjean (2003, 
251-52 and n. 53, 260 n. 82) believes that the siopopà was military in nature and dates it to the years between 48 
and 42 B.C., when Antony was travelling around the Peloponnesus to collect money; Themelis 1991, 106, pl. 70f; 
1994, 77-78. For the archives of the secretary of the synedroi, see Coqueugniot 2005, 16-23. Tod (1905) maintained, 
rightly in my opinion, that the inscriptions are related to the collection of a tax on landed property. 

38. See Themelis 2008. 

39. In this agreement, reference is very likely made to the fragmentarily preserved text of a boundary determi- 
nation between the Messenians and Megalopolitans dated to the 2nd c. B.C. (IG V 1, 1429), in which the phrase t&v 
kapnáv ànzóAa[vot ---] (1. 8) reveals much about the document's content. Cf. Ager 1996, no. 40; Magnetto 1997, 
no. 38; SEG 46, 1996, 2340. 

40. Tarn 1952, 111-12. 
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based on the recent systematic excavations,"! a 
temporary economic downturn followed by a grad- 
ual decrease in Messene’s population can be ob- 
served during the period that begins around the 
time when the city was forced to join the Achaean 
League in 183 B.C., whereas it seems to have ended 
during the period of Roman rule, before the reign 
of Augustus.” In 183/2 B.C., the Achaean League 
petitioned the Roman Senate to impose an em- 
bargo on the export of grain and arms to Messene, 
with the intent of bringing the city to its knees eco- 
nomically.4 The needs of the Messenian army for 
arms cannot possibly have been met by continued 
imports from Italy. At Messene, as in every inde- 
pendent state, local metalworking workshops op- 
erated utilizing imported metals and probably 
access to copper and iron mines.^ Hundreds of 
lumps of iron and copper slag from metalworking 
workshops that have been found in various places 
around the city are now the object of scientific 
analysis in the laboratories of Demokritos concur- 
rently with a search for iron mines, one of which 
was very likely located in the area of the modern 
village of Zerbisia, a short distance northwest of 
Messene, where there are abandoned manganese 
mines. At the same time that the metalworking work- 
shops were in operation, there was also a working 
mint, established in the area of the Asklepieion at 
Messene, as evidenced by the discovery of bronze 
petala there. 

The Messenians, as we have noted, were self- 
sufficient in the production of oil and local wine, 
which were stored and transported in locally-made 





amphoras with pointed bases and unstamped han- 
dles.* The self-sufficiency of the Messenians in the 
matter of wine can be inferred indirectly from the 
discovery of a relatively small number of imported 
wine amphoras from the renowned production 
centres of antiquity. Out of the total of 124 im- 
ported wine amphoras that have come to light up 
to now at Messene, 66 come from Rhodes, 41 from 
Cnidos, and 7 from Cos, while one each is attributed 
to Corinth, Corfu, and Chios. The majority of the 
imported wine amphoras are datable to the early 
years of Roman rule, between 146 and 30 B.C.^6 
The production of wine in Messenia must have been 
comparable to that of neighbouring Eleia, where 
at least in the region of Pisa, grapevines were sys- 
tematically cultivated, according to Pausanias." 
In regard to oil, among other things, the testi- 
mony of an inscription of the year A.D. 42 in- 
scribed on the three central metopes of the Doric 
tetrastyle propylon of the Gymnasium of Messene 
(inv. no. 6661) presents a certain interest. A mem- 
ber of the powerful Spartan family of Gaius Iulius 
Eurycles, likely Spartiaticus, àvéO|nke tat zóAet 
Snvapia ópia sic te | Ovoíac toic Ze|Baotoîg kai 
sic | EAaiov tapoyàv | sic ExatEpa tà | Cvpv[ doula 
eni | ypap[wat]é@c Xo|véo[po]v Mvaoto[tp]atov 
tod | [Puoléeviôo.# Gaius Iulius Spartiaticus (PIR? 
1587) served as the procurator of Nero and Agrip- 
pina, as well as high priest of the Koinon of the 
Achaeans in A.D. 54.4 The name of the dedicant, 
Spartiaticus, grandson of the detested Eurycles the 
Spartan, has been scraped off, which bespeaks in- 
tentional damnatio memoriae? Oil was not only 


41. Orlandos 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976. Cf. Daux 
1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1963, 1964, 1965; Michaud 1970, 1971, 1972; Vanderpool 1963; Caskey 1971; Catling 
1971/72; Themelis 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989, 1990a, 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996a, 1997a. 

42. The view that Messene flourished after 100 B.C. is based on the indirect evidence of expensive clothing for 
women and the like as provided by the famous inscription concerning the Mysteries of Andania and to its (erroneous) 
dating to the year 92/1 B.C. rather than to A.D. 24, as I maintain: Themelis 2007. 


43. Polyb. XXIII. 9, 12; Roebuck 1941, 97 and n. 138. 


44. Neesen 1989, 82-83; Jackson 1993. 


45. Hom., II. IX. 152, about “wine-filled” Methoni (Iacov dpreXbeccav). For the production of oil in general, 


see Hitchner 2002. 
46. Zobolas, Tzamourani 2009 (unpublished study). 
47. Paus. VI. 22, 1; Zoumbaki 2001, 47. 


48. Themelis 2001c, 122-23. For Mnasistratus son of Philoxenidas, see Orlandos 1962, 102, pl. 106; Daux 1965; 


SEG 23, 1968, 206 and 208; SEG 38, 1988, 337. 


49. Demougin 1992, no. 494; Balzat 2005, 291 and 298. 


50. The dedication was performed just as Claudius assumed imperial authority, when the power of the Euryclids 
had been newly restored: Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 102-04. See also Bowersock 1961; Balzat (2005) shows that 


the authority of the Euryclids was not dynastic in nature. 
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a basic dietary element with particular economic 
value, but also had ideological significance for the 
institutions of the gymnasium and of the ephebate 
in the Roman period and earlier.*! 

Commercial contacts and relations with the West 
comprise, among other things, imports of vessels 
from Italy, which already begin to make their ap- 
pearance from the end of the 4th c. B.C.? The ge- 
ographical factor also defines the orientation of 
neighbouring Eleia’s commercial relations vis-a- 
vis the West, with the point of contact the harbor 
of Kyllene, which Pausanias fittingly describes as 
Tetpappévn TE TPOSG ZikeXiav Kai óppov TAPEYO- 
uévn vavoiv émitdetov.>*> The harbours of Pylos 
and especially Kyparissia played the same role for 
Messenia as that of Kyllene.** The beach of K ypa- 
rissia faced the western seas, familiar from the first, 
and the cities with which the Messenians had and 
continued to have strong political, friendly, and 
commercial ties even in the Roman period. Among 
these cities were Rhegium (mod. Reggio Calabria) 
and Messana (mod. Messina) as well as Kephalle- 
nia and Naupaktos, where many Messenians of the 
diaspora had taken refuge. The people of Leukas 
brought the sculptor Damophon of Messene by 
ship to Kyparissia to honour him after he had trav- 
elled to their island to make the cult statue of 
Aphrodite Limenis.® 

Between Kyparissia and Pylos lies the island of 
Proti, deserted at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War according to Thucydides, while during the pe- 
riod of Roman rule it sheltered a homonymous town 
(moAiyviov) commemorated by Strabo.5° Of inter- 
est in regard to navigation in the Roman period is 
the fact that the merchant seamen passing through 





who made port in the bay of Grammenos on the east 
side of the island, where they scratched their prayers 
for good sailing onto the rocks, came mainly from 
Asia Minor (Miletos, Smyrna, Ephesos, Assos, Se- 
leukia), Lesbos, Athens, and Sicily.” Messenia’s 
mercantile relations with Asia Minor, despite the 
difficulties caused by distance and the dangers in- 
volved in circumnavigating the Peloponnese and 
sailing through the Aegean, are corroborated not 
only by the inscriptions of Proti, but also by the 
number of coins from Asia Minor that have been 
found on Messenian soil. The isthmus of Corinth, 
despite Nero’s impressive endeavour, had still not 
been breached. It is possible that ships of small 
displacement continued to be dragged over the an- 
cient diolkos road, which was constantly being re- 
paired. The diolkos was a paved road, according to 
recent researches, used to transport various goods and 
heavy quarry stones from the Corinthian to the Sa- 
ronic golf loaded on charts dragged by horses or oxen. 

Exports and imports of products into Messenia 
and western Greece from the Adriatic multiplied 
after 146 B.C., as was to be expected, and peaked 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, when Roman 
citizens and others established themselves in the 
city of Messene. They brought with them their own 
habits and preferences as regards vessels and uten- 
sils, which were produced by local workshops, with 
limited imports of fine terra sigillata pottery from 
Italy.’ The Messenians had maintained friendly re- 
lations with the Romans from their initial contact. 
Emperors such as Tiberius, Claudius, and especially 
Nero, but also Trajan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Lucius Verus were honoured with statues set up 
by the Messenians in the agora and the theatre.” 


51. Amouretti, Brun 1993; cf. Steinhauer 2008, 201-02 and 206-10. 

52. Kaltsas 1983, 63-67, fig. 27 (Gnathia-type oinochoe). 

53. Paus. VI. 26, 4; Strab. VIII. 337. Cf. Lepeniotis 1991, 386 for wine amphoras imported from Italy. Kyllene is 
the port from which the fugitive Messenians set sail for Zankle in Sicily during the rule of the tyrant Anaxilas: Paus. 
IV. 23, 1. Alcibiades disembarked at Kyllene, abandoning the Athenians on Sicily before he took refuge at Sparta: 


Thuc. II. 84 and VI. 88. 


54. See IG V 1, 1421, a 3rdc. B.C. law from Kyparissia regulating maritime commerce, for the payment of a “50 


tax by merchants upon arrival and departure. 
55. Themelis 1996b, 174-76. 


56. Thuc. IV. 13, 3; Strab. VIII. 3, 23. Above the harbor of Vourlia is preserved part of the Classical-period for- 
tifications that enclosed the little city of Prote, which was inhabited up to Strabo’s time. 
57. IG V 1, 1537-58; Valmin 1928, 45; Lyritzis 1973, 88-90; Grandjean 2003, 84-85. 


58. Suet., Ner. 19; Alcock 1993, 141 and fig. 53. 
59. Kaltsas 1983, 41-44, fig. 10. 


60. IG V 1, 1448-52; Themelis 2009 (forthcoming). The great honours accorded to Nero were clearly owed to his 
proclamation of the freedom of Achaea in A.D. 67: Alcock 1993, 16; Grandjean 2003, 250 n. 49. 
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Even Sulla and his general Murena were honoured 
with statues by the aristocrats of the city, who also 
undertook to cover the expenses involved.f! In the 
time of Augustus, a populous group of ephebes, 
recorded in the ephebic catalogues as the group of 
“Foreigners and Romans,” came to be added to the 
five tribes of Messene, which was being plagued by 
depopulation. In this new group of ephebes were 
included the offspring of families of Greek immi- 
grants from cities in the Roman province of Achaea, 
mainly the sons and grandsons of Roman colonists 
from Campania and other regions of Italy. The 
first phase of immigration from Italy must have 
taken place in the time of the late Republic, with 
the most likely region of origin being Campania, 
with which Messenian families such as the Saethi- 
dae maintained ties at least until the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). The ephebes of the 
“tribe” of the Foreigners and Romans were incor- 
porated completely into the five Messenian tribes 
towards the end of the Ist c. A.D.™ 

According to the numismatist Kleanthis Sidiro- 
poulos, the question of the dating (shortly before 
or after 146 B.C.) of the coin issues bearing the 
names of archons on silver triobols, and of bronze 
mintings in the name of the archon Nikarchos re- 
mains uncertain for the time being. With the latter 
issues, the depiction of Zeus Soter (?) and the ca- 
duceus of Asklepios were introduced into Messen- 
ian coinage. Beginning in A.D. 27, Messene issued 
anew series of bronze coins bearing Herakles’ head 
and club. To cover the needs of everyday transac- 
tions, they continued to use the city’s old coins, as 
also happened in the interval after 146 B.C., only 
now they were countermarked with one or more 
images (Augustus’ head, eagle, tripod, monogram) 





to certify their validity. At the same time as the 
countermarked coins, which continued to circulate 
throughout the Ist c. A.D., new series were also 
struck, with the head of the Tyche of Messene 
wearing a mural crown on the obverse and Zeus 
Ithomatas or Asklepios on the reverse. The last 
products of Messene’s mint, which come from the 
time of the emperor Septimius Severus (A.D. 193- 
211), are coins bearing a portrait of the emperor 
and the members of his family on the obverse and 
representations of Messenian divinities such as 
Zeus Soter, Artemis, Herakles, and Asklepios on the 
reverse. The economic life of Messene appears to 
continue generally unaffected by the administrative 
and monetary changes of three centuries; as regards 
the medium of exchange, it remained fixed in the 
use of bronze. It covered the absence of larger-de- 
nomination gold, silver, and alloy coins with a 
plethora of bronze coins of low buying power, sign 
of a inward-looking barter economy.® 

The historical evolution of Messene and of 
Messenia generally during the Roman period is 
characterized by peace and prosperity primarily of 
the upper social strata until approximately the end 
of the 4th c. A.D. The long pax Romana had dis- 
tinguished Messene, particularly since the age of 
Augustus, as a city with a high level of social and 
economic development. The revival of the institu- 
tion of the ephebate in the time of Augustus and 
Tiberius, and its continuation at least until the end 
of the 2nd c. A.D.,® the re-erection of copies of fa- 
mous works of sculpture — among them the Dory- 
phoros of Polykleitos, the Caserta-type Herakles, 
and a Hermes - in the remodeled and repaired 
Gymnasium, as well as the construction of the 
monumental tetrastyle propylon at the north end 


61. Themelis 2001b, 205-06; Dohnicht and Heil (2004), unaware of the publication of this monument, refer only 
to my reports in PAAH. Sulla was also honoured at Sparta: Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 95. As well, Aidepsos, which 
had developed into a cosmopolitan medical centre especially in later Roman times, was visited by Sulla, who came 


for treatment of the gout that was afflicting him. 
62. Themelis 2001c; Grandjean 2003, 265-66. 


63. Italian immigration during the Republican period and later on in Imperial times was experienced by many 
regions of mainland Greece and the islands, among them Athens, Delos, Boeotia, Crete and Macedonia. For Mace- 
donia, see Rizakis 2002; Grandjean 2003, 256-58. For the Saethidae, see infra, at ns 127-32. 

64. Themelis 1998/99, 66-67; Roman citizens were also inscribed in the ephebic catalogues at Athens and assumed 


public offices there: Vlachopoulos 2008, 152. 


65. Gold and silver coins were the principal medium of exchange in inter-state commerce: Duncan, Jones 1998, 


142 and 166. 


66. The latest ephebic catalogue that has come from the palaestra of Messene is dated to the year A.D. 188. 
During the same period (1st-2nd c. A.D.), the institution of the ephebate was also revived at Sparta: Cartledge, Spaw- 


forth 2002, 203; cf. Kennell 1995, 28-69. 
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of the west stoa of the Gymnasium and the con- 
struction of the monument of the Saethidae took 
place during the Julio-Claudian period. Members 
of the Messenian elite such as the Saethid Dionys- 
ios son of Aristomenes and others received heroic 
honours from their fellow-citizens after their deaths, 
at least from the Ist c. A.D., on, the time of Nero, 
and had the privilege of being allowed to build their 
opulent grave monuments inside the city next to 
public buildings.“ The age of Augustus is a period 
in which, through the contributions of twenty-two 
affluent citizens, both Greeks and Hellenized Ro- 
mans, repairs were made to buildings which had 
suffered damage, according to the noted inscription 
that was brought to light in Anastasios Orlandos’ 
excavations of the Sebasteion and Asklepieion.® 
Repairs funded by citizens took place during the 
same period at the Fountain of Arsinoe, the Ekkle- 
siasterion, the stoas of the Gymnasium, and the 
Stadium’s seating, as we are informed by other in- 
scriptions, inscribed for the most part on the mon- 
uments themselves. The damages to these buildings 
had most probably been caused by an earthquake 
that must have shaken Messenia in the final years 
of the emperor Augustus’ reign. An earthquake 
must be what is denoted by the word àxómov in 1. 
41 of the inscription SEG 41, 1991, 328 (cf. SEG 
42, 1992, 344) of A.D. 14, which came to light in 
1988 in the Sebasteion of the Asklepieion and, 
among other things, mentions the sending of an 
embassy of Messenians to the emperor Tiberius 
just when he had assumed his duties after the death 
of Augustus. The embassy sought the emperor’s 
“mercy” (£keoc), most likely for the repairs of 
buildings that had been affected by the earthquake, 
by tà tona, the “unseemliness” of Poseidon, the 
god of earthquakes who had shaken Messenia up.” 
The repairs which had been scheduled to occur in 
the reign of Augustus may not have been com- 
pleted by reason of the small sum that had been 





collected from the contributions of Messenian cit- 
izens, when it was judged necessary to seek sup- 
plementary funding from the Imperial treasury. 
Evidence exists (IG V 1, 691; SEG 11, 1950, 848) 
that Vespasian gave the Spartans financial support 
so that they could repair the buildings which had 
suffered damage, also as the result of an earth- 
quake.” 

When Pausanias the periegete visited Messene 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 155-160), the 
city was continuing to maintain most of the ele- 
ments of its Hellenistic past and to be an important 
political, economic, and artistic hub.” The capital 
city represented the centre of social, economic, 
and public life, functioning as a point of reference 
for the entire state, which corresponded approxi- 
mately to the boundaries of the present-day nome 
of Messenia.” Pausanias, absolutely devoted to the 
old religion, with no “annoyances of dogmatic 
doubts and firmly indifferent to the faith of the 
Christians”,” could still admire the statues of di- 
vinities and historical figures by the great 2nd c. 
B.C. Messenian sculptor Damophon that adorned 
not only the Asklepieion but also the temples of 
Zeus Soter, the Mother of the Gods, and Artemis 
Laphria in their sanctuaries in the agora and at 
other locations around the city." Though they were 
no longer performing their defensive duties, the 
city’s impressive fortifications still prompted ad- 
miration and were compared to famous fortifications 
of the age, such as those of Babylon, Byzantium, 
and Ambrosos in Phokis (Paus. IV. 31,5). None of 
the public buildings, religious or secular, were lying 
in ruins, as occurred in other regions of Greece; 
Arcadia constitutes the most typical example of 
this phenomenon: there, not only individual tem- 
ples, theatres, stadiums and walls, but also entire 
towns and cities had been abandoned to the ravages 
of time, while many bases had lost their statues, as 
always according to the simple yet precise and 


67. Themelis 2000b. For the according of heroic honours to citizens by their cities, see Price 1984, 50. 


68. Migeotte 1985; 1992, 57-58. 


69. Themelis 1988, 57-58; 1990a, 87-91. Cf. Grandjean (2003, 250), who thinks that the embassy petitioned 
Tiberius to help the Messenians in their dispute with Sparta over the frontier region of the Dentheliatis. The sense 
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notes the earthquake that the gods sent. 
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74. For Damophon and his works in Messene and beyond, see Themelis 1996b, with a review of earlier literature. 
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quite evocative descriptions of Pausanias (VIII. 35, 
7-9 and 44, 3). The periegete found even Mega- 
lopolis dramatically uninhabited, where melan- 
choly ruins were seen in the place where splendid 
buildings once stood (VIII. 30, 1-5). The abandon- 
ment of Arcadia and especially of Megalopolis 
seems to have begun earlier on, as emerges from 
the description by Strabo (VIII. 8, 1). Depopula- 
tion was also characteristic of other regions of 
mainland Greece, such as Boeotia.” 

Pausanias mentions only the cult statues and the 
temples in the agora of Messene; he is not inter- 
ested in the edifices of a political and commercial 
character which existed in the city. Nonetheless, 
thanks to the Ist c. A.D. inscription from the Se- 
basteion concerning repairs (SEG 23, 1968, 205, 
207; SEG 35, 1985, 343), we know the names of three 
stoai that should be sought in the agora: the IIa- 
VTOTHALS (“General Stores") stoa, the stoa tod 
Nikatov (“of Nikaios"), and the stoa napa tò K peo- 
ToMov (“by the meat market”). The agora's gro- 
cers and butcher-shops were, of course, supplied by 
the produce of the Messenian countryside. In the 
east wing of the agora's north stoa operated the 
market inspectors' office (agoranomeion), as shown 
by two good-sized stone weights in the shape of tables 
that were found in the area and were used for check- 
ing the weight of grain, legumes, and dried fruits 
and nuts sold by the merchants in the market." A 
relatively large number of standard measures, 
some of them inscribed, has come to light at vari- 
ous spots in the agora. 

A significant role in the economic life of the city 
of Messene and its communications with the out- 





75. Papachatzis 1974, 9. 
776. Migeotte 1985; cf. Müth 2007, 47-49. 
77. Themelis 2009. 


side world was also played by the laying-out of the 
oldest epigraphically attested Roman public road 
in the Peloponnesus in A.D. 115, during the reign of 
Trajan. This road led from Nikopolis to Messene, 
its course running along the west coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus.# A branch of this Roman road, which 
followed the track of an earlier ancient road, must 
have passed over the Classical-Hellenistic bridge 
on the river Valyra in the village of Neochori (Meli- 
gala) and ended at the Arcadian Gate of Messene.” 
The continuation of its course from K yparissia to- 
ward Pylos is confirmed by the discovery of a mile- 
stone dated to A.D. 323-326 between Vromoneri 
(Gargaliani) and the Romanos river, roughly op- 
posite the island of Proti.50 

Messene had managed to avoid collapse, as did 
Athens, which at that time was experiencing a sec- 
ond golden age owed mainly to Herodes Atticus and 
the enlightened emperor Hadrian with his new city.8! 
Under Roman rule, the city maintained certain it 
privileges as well as the freedom to govern itself 
on the basis of its ancient institutions; Sparta did 
likewise.®? Messene retained its size and Hippo- 
damian urban form until around the end of the 4th c. 
A.D. It should nevertheless be stressed that, despite 
the 9.5 kilometre long walls surrounding an ex- 
panse of 290 hectares, larger than the walled areas 
of Athens and Sparta, they enclosed within them 
huge expanses of open space that were larger than 
the built-up areas. This open space within the walls, 
free of buildings, rus in urbe (&ypoi év nóñe1),® tak- 
ing Pompeii as a parallel example,** encompassed 
the mountainous bulk of Ithome for woodcutting, 
quarrying, and grazing as well as flat expanses to 


78. Id. 1969a; Pritchett 1980, 269; Alcock 1993, 121 fig. 39 (without reference to the excavation and its 1969 pub- 
lication); Pikoulas 1992-98, 309; Axioti 1980, 189-91. Cf. Steinhauer 1992-98, 287; Zoumbaki 2001, 172-77. 

79. For the bridge of Mavrozoumaina, which is still in use even today, see Stylianopoulos, 1953, 168, who also 
prints the inscription recording the bridge's repair during the Ottoman period: ‘Eckeve60n tò topipi tfjg Mav- 
poCobpeva àv £&óóov &uo0 Zivàv Zovuréotov Kapitevod. The ancient bridges over the river Eurotas: Kourinou- 


Pikoula 1992-98. 


80. Pikoulas 1992-98, 307. Also from Vromoneri comes the inscription IG V 1, 1420, dating to the early years of 


Constantine the Great's reign. 
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the south, west, and east of the city centre for the 
cultivation of fields of fruit, olive trees, and 
grapevines and the keeping of domesticated ani- 
mals, especially in the event of sieges. The image 
presented by the urban area in antiquity, the wider 
area of the walled city, was not essentially different 
in appearance from the archaeological park of 
today, with its majestic ancient edifices, political and 
religious, towering above the olive groves, vine- 
yards, and fields of fruits and vegetables. A great 
part of this open space inside the city, especially 
in the southern area around the Stadium, also com- 
prised a relatively large number of graves and 
grave monuments.5° 

Since the beginning of the fourth century, Mes- 
senia found itself powerless to hold back the pro- 
gressive deterioration of its public buildings and 
sanctuaries, which were gradually abandoned to 
their fate; the Theatre became the first casualty. 
The final abandonment and collapse of the remain- 
ing public buildings is dated to after the great earth- 
quake of A.D. 365, according to the data (coins and 
pottery) from the destruction layers that covered 
the ruins. Already in the first half of the 5th c. A.D., 
however, an extensive new settlement made its ap- 
pearance east of the Asklepieion. It had little wind- 
ing streets and houses of irregular shape that did 
not take the existing Hippodamian road network 
into consideration. The focus of the city and of the 
new faith was now represented by the majestic 
early Byzantine basilicas (at least three in number) 
located in the area of the agora and the theatre; 
around them formed the parishes, the small par- 
tially urban units with their cemeteries.*’ 


Fields and Land for Grazing 


A Doric column drum of limestone with twenty 
shallow flutes, incomplete on the bottom, from the 
area southwest of the Asklepieion (inv. no. 15190, 
maximum height 0.97 m, diameter 0.49 m). A 
smoothed surface within an aedicula-shaped frame 
bears the following twenty-line inscription, letter 





height 0.012-0.020 m, from the year A.D. 82.5 


Aya0f Toyn 

ETI YPALUWATEWS 

Atovvoiov Tod 

Bapoita, £toug 
PIT 

[obt]ac &Anpo0n- 

Gav zoteiv tüg ÈT- 

vong oi cuveX06v- 

tec AÉVOVTEG vacat 


10 [--] Atovéctoc Bapoi- 


--]v ó énapyoc 
---]ero[. .]ovviov EB 


[ 
[ 
[----] Kpiotékac 
[ 
[ 
[ 


-------- Juavôc 
[---]uapyng vacat 
Apyioyog Aq0[o]- 


Vi|tou ó àyopavó- 
[uoc Exappdde[t]- 
20 106». 


The sense is provided, I believe, by the word mı- 
vouai, which can be understood as “right of pas- 
turage” (LSJ s.v. é€mwoun). The word £ztvójuov is 
also attested, which is interpreted as *payment for 
pasturage" using examples from Megalopolis and 
Messenia. The distribution of pasture land seems 
to have been done by officials from the capital who 
convened (ovveA06vtec) for discussions where 
they would put forth their proposals: the secretary 
of the synedroi Dionysius son of Baroitas (head of 
the team), the (epimelete) Kristolas (a syncopated 
form of KpatiotéAac), the governor (ó &napyoc), 
the [---Juépyns Archilochus son of Aphthonetus, 
and the agoranomos Epaphrodeitus son of Epa- 
phrodeitus. According to the ephebic catalogue dis- 
covered in the Stadium of Messene (inv. no. 10905), 
Epaphrodeitus son of Epaphrodeitus had been an 
ephebe in the tribe of the Foreigners (Zévo1) in the 
year A.D. 70.5 

Of particular interest as well is the lower part of 


85. Cf. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 133, in reference to the city of Sparta: “The impression is created of an urban 
habitat in Roman times which continued to comprise, alongside public buildings and private dwellings, a fair amount 
of vacant plots, perhaps to be imagined as under cultivation in the form of market-gardens, orchards or vineyards." 

86. The filling-in of this area with urban planning blocks (insulae) is unauthorised: Müth 2007, 278-89. 

87. Themelis 2002b; Lavvas 2002, 117-19; Saradi 2006, 385-406 and 422-26. 


88. Oikonomakis 1879, 23, no. 13. 


89. Makres forthcoming; Themelis 2000a, 90-92 (SEG 51, 2001, 472). 
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a limestone stele that came to light in the area of 
the agora in 2003 (inv. no. 13192, preserved height 
0.50 m, preserved width 0.572 m, thickness 0.21 
m).9 It preserves a twenty-line inscription of the 
first century A.D. which refers to leases (?) of fields 
and areas for exploitation in the form of grazing 
and cultivation; some of them bear names relating 
to gods and heroes such as Apteuttatov, IToOasíov, 
and Y axívOiov.?! A certain Baroitas son of Daipho- 
bus (Bapoitag Aaïpóßov) leased an àypóv évtóg 
tiyovs Aıuvàtı oov xyopíoic. Both the dating and 
the content of this inscription place it among the 
group of inscriptions related to the so-called óxto- 
poXoc éto~opa mentioned above. It is possible 
that the Baroitas son of Daiphobus who leased the 
field was the father of Dionysius son of Baroitas, 
and that he had a second son named Daiphobus. 


The Messenian Aristocracy 


The north side of the block (insula) to the west of 
the road that leads to the propylon of the Gymna- 
sium is occupied by a villa approximately 25 x 30 
m in extent dating from the third to fourth cen- 
turies A.D.? It follows the orientation of earlier 
buildings on the site and incorporates certain of 
their walls into its own architectural plan. The main 
entrance is located on the north side, accessible 
from the east-east road. This urban villa (villa ur- 
bana) has the typical form of Roman imperial villas 
and comprises twenty-six rooms. Some of them have 
been identified the vestibulum, fauces, impluvium, 
atrium, tablinum, storerooms, at least two atria 
with fountains, auxiliary areas to accommodate 
slaves, and also spaces with stone wine-presses for 
producing wine and millstones for grinding grain.” 
Room 4, floored with clay tiles, functioned as a 
family burial chamber, a sort of mausoleum, an in- 
tegral part of the villa’s structure but possessing its 
own separate entrance. 

The more formal rooms have mosaic floors with 





90. Themelis 2003, 38. 


a variety of geometric designs composed of white, 
black, red, and green tesserae. The mosaic floor of 
the andron is preserved in good condition. Along 
its four sides runs a strip with large ivy leaves that 
abuts the base of the interior walls, followed by a 
wider band of cubes rendered in perspective sur- 
rounding a rectangular central panel which con- 
tains a scene employing multicoloured tesserae 
made of glass paste. It depicts a divine couple, 
Dionysus and Aphrodite, seated on a vaguely indi- 
cated couch; above them on the left is a small-sized 
male figure, almost floating, who holds the god’s 
languidly outstretched right hand and kisses it rev- 
erently. Lower down in the panel appear the head 
of a wild boar and a tiller. 

The iconography and interpretation of this 
scene are of immense interest because of the tran- 
sitional period to which they belong, shortly before 
the final collapse of the Roman empire. The small 
figure of the mortal on the upper left can be iden- 
tified with the owner of the villa, who gives thanks 
or makes supplication to Dionysos, god of wine 
but also of the sea and the companion of Ariadne. 
The boar’s head and tiller in the lower part of the 
scene are suggestive of maritime commercial ac- 
tivities by the owner.” The manner in which the in- 
significant figure of the “humble” mortal, hanging 
in suspense, kisses the god’s hand, outstretched in 
his direction, relates to questions of reciprocal in- 
fluence that have as much to do with iconography 
as with ideology, between paganism and Christian- 
ity and including the contribution of educated Neo- 
platonists, who were also present at Messene. The 
pagan, god-fearing owner of this villa, as well as 
other aristocratic Messenians, did not shy away 
from choosing prominent locations in the city to 
build their opulent dwellings, places where only 
buildings of a political and religious character had 
previously stood.? According to the remarks made 
by Libanius (A.D. 314-393), in a provincial city such 
as Nicomedia — and obviously Messene as well — 


91. Theophoric and heroic names are also found attached to the silver-mining areas around Lavrion: Themelis 


1990/91. 
92. Id. 2002b, 32-34 figs 14-16. 


93. In the area of the Fountain of Arsinoe in the agora there was a water mill in operation since the 4th c. A.D. 
that was abandoned in the 6th c.; motion of the mill's overshot wheel (which was turned by falling water) was trans- 
ferred by gears to the millstone inside the mill house: Sidiropoulos 2002, 104-05 figs 12-13. 

94. Wealthy landowners possessed their own ships for transporting their produce: Cameron 1993, 191. 

95. For the Athenian élite and its residences, see Karivieri 1994, 139 and n. 164. 


96. Brown 1971, 29. 
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one could still find “well-born men” and “lovers of 
the Muses”. 

West of the theatre and along the ancient road, two 
meters wide, sections of houses in the settlement 
came to light.” The structural remains that have 
been uncovered belong to opulent residences of 
the Roman period (second to fourth centuries 
A.D.) which are on top of earlier houses from the 
late Hellenistic and early Roman periods. Certain 
rooms from the last phase in the fourth century, 
mainly the andrones, have floors covered with mul- 
ticoloured mosaics. 

Another urban villa of large size, which takes in 
almost an entire city block, is located east of the 
Asklepieion. Two halls, amid a plethora of rooms 
and service areas, are distinguished by their size 
and the opulence of their construction. Their walls 
are veneered with marble revetment, while the 
floor of the more northerly hall is covered with 
rectangular limestone slabs that frame inlays of 
polychrome marble (opus sectile) in geometric 
combinations and the more southerly hall’s floor 
holds multicoloured mosaics.” Of the coins which 
were found in the destruction layer, the latest are 
those of Constans and Constantius II (A.D. 346- 
350 and 346-361). They establish the chronological 
limit immediately after which the edifice was de- 
stroyed.? In the destruction layer was found a 
fallen marble statue depicting an Artemis of the 
Laphria type.!° To the right and left of it were un- 
covered two additional statues, of which one is 
fragmentarily preserved and depicts Hermes (inv. 
no. 264),!° while the other, still intact, represents 





97. Themelis 1987, 73-79 figs 1-4 and pl. 65. 


a Roman emperor (inv. no. 263), most probably 
Constantius II. The emperor holds an orb in his left 
hand and has his right raised in a gesture of greet- 
ing.'? His entire right arm was made separately 
and attached to the shoulder by means of an in- 
serted iron dowel. The conversion appears, in my 
opinion, to be “a change for the better" of the hi- 
erarchical status of the man that can be related to 
the change from the rank of co-ruler (Caesar) to 
that of the single absolute emperor, exactly as hap- 
pened with Constantius II in 350 after the death of 
his brother Constans.'? Stylistic aspects of the two 
statues lead one to conclude that they are works 
from the same local workshop. Certain deficiencies 
of proportion, together with the absence of corpo- 
reality, are due to the restrictions imposed by the 
fixed volume of the Hellenistic female statue that 
the local artist used as his basic material. The quar- 
rying and transport of marble, especially in this pe- 
riod, was for readily understandable reasons virtually 
impossible. Quarries of grayish-white limestone 
did exist in the massif of Ithome. They were in op- 
eration until the later Roman empire, exploited for 
the production of architectural members; certain 
sculptures were also made from this local stone. 
Large opulent urban villas with sculptural dec- 
oration, large families, large estates characterize 
the aristocracy of Messene during the later Roman 
empire. The economic changes of the period had 
led to the destruction of many small and medium- 
sized landholdings, contributing to the development 
of the gigantic estates of the equestrian and espe- 
cially the senatorial class. Prosperity was based 


98. Opus sectile wall and floor coverings: Asimakopoulou-Atzaka 1980, 4; cf. Ibrahim, Scranton, and Brill 1967, 
268. Contemporary mosaic floors: Asimakopoulou-Atzaka 1987, 169 no. 107; Kankeleit 1994, nos 20, 91 and 148. 

99, Themelis 1989, 99-105; id., 1990a, 57-62, fig. 2. 

100. For this statue type, see Themelis 1989, 102-05. 

101. For a head of Hermes from the age of the Antonines with comparable little wings on it, see Aurenhammer 
1990, 30-32 pls 6-7. 

102. Themelis 2002b, 26-27 fig. 5. Deligiannakis 2005, prefers to identify the statue as Constantine the Great, 
not as his son Constantius II. 

103. Evans 1998, 47; L'Orange 1984. See also Jotopia tov EAAqvucoó 'EO0vovg VI, Athens 1976, 46 and 71 with 
figs; Brown 1971, 89-90 and fig. 64; cf. Hanfmann 1967, 344. 

104. Large villas at Carthage and Mangersdorf: Percival 1976. Large propertied fortunes and the families of the 
later Empire: Whittaker 1983, 163-83; Papaioannou 2007. 

105. Alfóldy 1988, 334. 

106. Rihll 2006 discusses the issue of slaves and the use of machinery in ancient Greece, maintaining that despite 
the distribution of labour, technological development was not curbed. Slaves who were adept craftsmen were paid 
and could buy their freedom. The expectation of freedom at some price would have been a strong incentive for 
slaves to increase their productivity, thus contributing to the development of tools and techniques. 
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mainly on agricultural cultivation by hired labour- 
ers and slaves! to produce grain and particularly 
olive oil, as occurred in regions of North Africa 
and Crete." Seven agricultural establishments 
with villas or farmhouses dating from the Ist to the 
2nd centuries A.D. have been identified in the 
district of Nichoria in southern Messenia in the 
context of surface surveys.' Nevertheless, the 
presence of a reasonable number of urban villas 
shows that the urbanized centre of the city had not 
deteriorated, in contrast to other regions of the 
Roman empire, because it had the capacity to be 
supplied reliably by the agricultural and pastoral 
production of its countryside.! Another factor 
that should be taken into account is the fact that 
Messenia was located far from the battlefields of 
the North and the East. During the period when the 
Empire-wide fiscal crisis worsened, despite the ef- 
forts of Diocletian to stabilize the economy with 
his famous edict of A.D. 301, a sextarius (0.547 
litres) of wine cost from 8 to 30 denarii and a sex- 
tarius of oil from 8 to 40 denarii depending on its 
quality, when a farm labourer’s daily wage was 25 
denarii and a woodworker’s was 50, without reck- 
oning in the raw oppression of demands for in- 
creased productivity and payment of taxes.!!° 
Worthy of interest with regard to the greed of the 
powerful and the oppression of the rural popula- 
tion in the time of Caracalla is that emperor’s in- 
tervention for the purpose of exempting poor 
farmers from the “bundle of taxes,” the wovode- 
oía, which had been imposed by the council- 
lors.!!! 

The opulent and monumental burial chambers 
with their marble sarcophagi situated outside the 
Arcadian Gate, where selected members of the 
Messenian aristocracy were interred, speak in their 
turn of the high economic status of this class in the 


second and third centuries. On one sarcophagus 
from the time of Antoninus Pius, a pitched battle 
between horsemen and heroically nude infantry is 
depicted, obviously a Trojan War episode; on an- 
other, from the beginning of the 3rd c. A.D., are 
depicted scenes of a Homeric naval battle. They 
represent works of neo-Attic workshops , which 
flourished conspicuously in the period between 
A.D. 150 and 250, with exports of their products 
reaching even the most remote parts of the Roman 
empire.!! The sarcophagi from Messene can be 
classed among the most significant examples of 
their kind.!! On the basis of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions and numismatic evidence, the funerary edi- 
fices of the Arcadian Gate were used throughout 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. as well as in the 
early Byzantine period. 

Analogous tendencies toward display for rea- 
sons of social influence, self-aggrandizement, and 
rivalry are manifested by the variety of imposing 
family “hero-shrines” built in a row behind the west 
stoa of the Gymnasium along the road to the 
Palaestra. Each has its own particular architectural 
form and each contains a different number of re- 
cesses for burials beneath its floor (seven, four, six, 
eight, and ten burials respectively). The predeter- 
mined number of burials, different for each monu- 
ment, presents a puzzle. Only a family (or the 
state) would be in a position to know the number 
of dead from a single battle in advance so that it 
could determine how many interments its funerary 
constructions should hold. 

The grave monuments next to the Gymnasium 
of Messene, however, do not appear to have been 
intended only for men who had died in battle. The 
size of each monument and the corresponding 
number of box-shaped recesses was probably pro- 
portional to the number of members that family 





107. For the prosperity of Roman cities in North Africa and olive production, see Lepelley 1979. Cf. Cameron 
1993, 31; Themelis 2002c, 66-80 (large two-storied urban villas in Crete containing luxury objects of ivory, glass, 
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had and to its financial resources. Tomb monument 
K3, dated to the end of the 3rd c. B.C., with its 
peribolos, eight recesses in the floor, and lofty co- 
nical roof, which towered above the remainder of 
the constructions. The names of the first eight 
*heroized" dead, men and women, who were buried 
there are inscribed on the east side of the monu- 
ment without patronymics.!^ Beginning in the 
reign of Augustus or Tiberius, members of the fam- 
ily of Aristomenes son of Dionysius and his de- 
scendants, with his more famous offspring Dionysius 
son of Aristomenes, were interred in the same re- 
cesses of monument K3, together with members 
of the family of Theon son of Niceratus, with its 
distinguished member Theon's son Niceratus. These 
two families most likely belonged to the same clan 
and were members of the same tribe.! The family 
of Niceratus does seem to have had ties of kinship 
with the all-powerful Saethidae as well.!!° 

The latest members of the illustrious family of 
Dionysius son of Demetrius became known thanks 
to an inscription from the years A.D. 140-170 (inv. 
no. 15791, measuring 0.62 m by 0.935 m) found in 
2007 used as building material in the stylobate of 
the basilica in the theatre: 


Tip. > KAaddtov l'ejuviavóv, àpyiepéa, DOV 
KAavôiov 
Kpiorwavod > xai Aooió(ac l'eutvnc, &petiic 
ÉVEKOL. 

nì KAavdiov iepéog LÈV tod 
TO@patov Atos Aptotoniévouc, ypapuatéme dé < 
Netknpatov, TOv adEAQOv. 


The offices of the high priest of the Augusti, which 
Geminianus son of Crispianus and Aufidia Gemine 
held, as well as those of the priest of Zeus Itho- 
matas and of the secretary of the synedroi, which 
were held by his brothers Aristomenes and Nicer- 
atus, were the highest honours in the city assumed 
by these illustrious and wealthy landowners of Mes- 
sene, who had the financial ability to fulfill their 





114. Themelis 1997a, 102-05 fig. 9, pls 57-59. 


obligations. As well, members of the same family 
had taken up military offices in the Ist c. A.D.!!7 
Ti. Claudius Geminianus had served as agoranomos 
in 139 (inv. no. 13395).!!8 His brother Ti. Claudius 
Aristomenes, the priest of Zeus Ithomatas men- 
tioned in the inscription above, had discharged the 
duties of agonothetes in 126 (inv. no. 1049 = IG V 1, 
1469), The third brother, Tiberius Claudius Nice- 
ratus, along with their mother Aufidia Gemine, 
wife of Crispianus, are epigraphically attested here 
for the first time. 

An inscribed base that once held a bronze statue 
of the emperor Claudius had been set up in the 
agora by the Messenian aristocrat Charidamus son 
of Kraton at a date between A.D. 42 and 54.' The 
dedicant Charidamus son of Craton belonged to a 
prominent Messenian family, many members of 
which are known from inscriptions. His father Cra- 
ton son of Archedamus served at a mature age as 
eponymous priest of Zeus Ithomatas in A.D. 11 
and provided seventy denarii to cover the annual 
expenses of the cult activities related to the sacri- 
fice of a bull in honour of the hero Aristomenes, 
according to the catalogue inv. no. 4200.12? Seven 
years earlier, around A.D. 4, he held the office of 
gymnasiarch, while at a younger age, in 19 B.C., when 
he was between twenty and thirty, he performed the 
duties of assistant gymnasiarch (èroyv pvaciap- 
xoc). In that same year (A.D. 4 [?]), Charidamus is 
recorded with his twin (?) brother Archedamus 
among the trietirenes (tpietipevec), the twenty- 
year-old graduated ephebes of the tribe of Aristo- 
machis, with their father Craton as gymnasiarch, 
according to the inscription inv. no. 9829. Chari- 
damus himself became gymnasiarch as a mature 
man in A.D. 30 (?), according to the ephebic cata- 
logue inv. no. 2494, while his son Craton first ap- 
pears on a list of twenty-year-old graduates of the 
tribe of Aristomachis in precisely the same year."! 
At an advanced age, when he was about sixty, he 
set up a statue of the emperor Claudius in the agora 


115. Themelis 1997a, 102-05; id., 1998, 115-19, pl. 59; id., 1999, 93-97; id., 2000a, 97-98 fig. 6-7; id., 2001a, 90- 
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near the temple of the goddess Messana at his own 
expense. It is possible that he was holding the of- 
fice of priest of Zeus Ithomatas at that time. Chari- 
damus, whose daughter Damarchis (wife of Aristion 
son of Thalon) is honoured in a Ist c. A.D. inscrip- 
tion from the Gymnasium (inv. no. 12717), was 
probably the great-grandfather of Charidamus son 
of Craton.!? 

The inscriptions of the Gymnasium containing 
ephebic catalogues were not written on uniform 
stelai fabricated as the occasion demanded, but on 
architectural elements incorporated into the build- 
ing itself, for the most part on doorjambs and on 
columns belonging to the west stoa. This practice 
shows that the inscribing of ephebic catalogues was 
not an organized, systematic, or regulated proce- 
dure, not did it have as its aim the publication of 
acts of the state and of documents for the informa- 
tion of citizens. Discernible here too is a tendency 
to vainglorious competitive display, which should 
be attributed to the mentality of the local Messen- 
ian landowning aristocracy, made up of the affluent 
families of the Roman period and represented in 
the present case by the gymnasiarchs and assistant 
gymnasiarchs. These officials had a burning desire 
to glorify their successful terms of office and to im- 
mortalize them in stone, and to raise the profile of 
their trietirenes sons, whose names appear first in 
the catalogues, immediately after the name of their 
gymnasiarch father. The trietirenes of the affluent 
class, right after their graduation at the age of twenty- 
one or twenty-two, could assume the duties of as- 
sistant gymnasiarch. 

The gymnasiarchs frequently appear as spon- 
sors and benefactors of the city, taking upon them- 
selves the expenses of constructing or repairing 
buildings, of making and setting up statues in hon- 





122. Themelis 2002a, 52. 
123. Marrou 1961, 170. 


our of emperors, of providing oil for the gymnasi- 
ums, and of ensuring salaries for the instructors of 
the youth, thus buying distinctions and honours 
both in their native city and abroad, according to 
the testimony of epigraphical texts.'?? In particular, 
the gymnasiarchy was an expensive liturgy and de- 
manded financial capabilities that only wealthy cit- 
izens had at their disposal, who were also honoured 
for their manifold contributions by the city and by 
the ephebes-in-training themselves.'** Typical of 
the benefactions to Messene bestowed by the city's 
gymnasiarchs in pursuit of enhanced social profile 
are the propylon of the Gymnasium, constructed 
by the gymnasiarch Charteles son of Philon and re- 
paired by the gymnasiarch Dionysius son of Deme- 
trius, as well as the repair of the main seating area 
of the Stadium by Thiotas son of Philinus.?^ 

One of the limestone bases set up in the orches- 
tra of the theatre, to the left of the stone seat of the 
priest of Dionysus, bore a bronze statue of the Em- 
peror Hadrian (A.D. 117-138). The dedicant, Tibe- 
rius Claudius Frontinus, son of Tiberius Claudius 
Saethida Caelianus I, high priest of the Augusti for 
life and Helladarch of the Koinon of the Achaeans, 
was the first Messenian senator in the reign of 
Hadrian." In addition, he held the office of suffect 
consul under Antoninus Pius (IG V 1,533 and 1455; 
CIL X, 1122-24). From Latin inscriptions, we know 
that the Messenian family of the Saethidae pos- 
sessed great landed properties not only at Messene 
but also at Abellinum in Campania since the time 
of the emperor Nero and the pw ékarcap founder 
of the family Tiberius Claudius Saethida, great- 
grandfather of Tiberius Claudius Frontinus.'?’ In 
the inscription mentioned above, Tiberius Claudius 
Frontinus is characterized for the first time as a 
Campanian. His cognomen, Ppovteivos Móákep 
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(or Màygp), which represents the Latin Macer (lean, 
thin), appears in three ephebic inscriptions from 
Messene dating to the Ist c. A.D. (inv. nos 2494, 
10905, 14610).!8 

For the size of the Saethidae family fortune in 
landed property and moveable assets, we have no 
sources. Nevertheless, we do know that members 
of the Romanized senatorial class, and later on the 
equestrians and the curials, continued at least until 
the reign of Commodus to constitute the highest 
and most affluent social class, just as they did in the 
early Imperial period.'? Despite the crisis, farming 
does not seem to have been affected. Upper-class 
Messenians managed gradually to buy small and 
middle-sized farms and to enlarge their latifundia 
in Messenia and in Italy. The liturgies (munera) of 
the members of the local upper classes had not yet 
become oppressive compulsory financial burdens. 

An inscribed base with a Latin dedication that 
carried a bronze statue of the emperor Marcus Au- 
relius came to light south of the temple of Messene 
in the agora (inv. no. 15396). The inscription dates 
from between December 10th 163 and December 
Oth 164, during the period of Marcus Aurelius’ 
eighteenth holding of the tribunicia potestas. The 
same emperor had been anointed pontifex max- 
imus in A.D. 161 and acclaimed imperator for the 
second time in 163.1 This is the second Latin in- 
scription which has come to light at Messene, the 
first (inv. no. 12454) being for a statue of Faustina, 
Marcus Aurelius’ wife, set up by the brothers Ti. 
Claudius Saethida Caelianus II and Ti. Claudius 
Frontinus Niceratus next to that of her husband. "°?! 
The dedicants are sons of Ti. Claudius Frontinus, 
son of Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus I, high priest 
of the Augusti for life and helladarch of the Koinon 
of the Achaeans; their father's titles have already 
been mentioned. The first of these sons, Ti. Clau- 
dius Saethida Caelianus II, also served as high 
priest of the Augusti for life and Helladarch of 
Achaea, and was in addition chiliarch of the Third 
Galatian Legion, treasurer of the province of Si- 
cily, augur, tribune of the plebs, and patronus of 





128. Themelis 2000a, 90-92, 1. 31, pl. 55. 


the Colonia Abellinatum. The second son, Ti. Clau- 
dius Frontinus Niceratus, was chiliarch of the 
Fourth Flavian Legion, treasurer and propraetor 
of Achaea.!? 

In the theatre, before its abandonment at the 
end of the 3rd c. A.D., gladiatorial combats and 
other sorts of popular spectacles took place. Sculp- 
ture and above all bronze statues of distinguished 
Messenians and civic benefactors were set up 
around the orchestra, as shown by the inscribed 
bases that survive. One of these (inv. no. 13067) 
carries an inscription of the second century A.D. 
in honour of the philosopher Ti. Flavius [---]crates. 
This Messenian intellectual, who is termed the 
*new Plato," would have would have acquired the 
right of Roman citizenship as a member of the 
local oligarchy and would have enjoyed the favour 
of the Imperial court, as generally happened with 
academics of the period.'? It is worth noting that 
two other Messenian philosophers are attested. 
The more ancient of the two was Euamerus, an ad- 
herent of the school of Cyrene and friend of Cas- 
sander (350-297 B.C.). He was followed by the 
famous Neo-Aristotelian Aristocles, who accord- 
ing to Eusebius (Praep. evang. 11. 2-3; 14. 18) was 
active around A.D. 180, likely a contemporary and 
opponent of the Neoplatonist mentioned above. 
One of Aristocles’ students was the renowned 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, who taught at Athens 
between 198 and 221. Finally, the fact that in the 
first century A.D. the teyvitat nepi tov Aióvoo[ov 
č IoOuod kJai Neuéag | oi siç "HAw ovpnopevd- 
pevot (IVO 405) honoured the art-loving Messen- 
ian aristocrat [---]a as their proxenos and benefactor 
at Olympia presents a certain interest. 

Particularly worthy of mention are oi teyvitat 
gig tüc yopttsiac in the well-known inscription reg- 
ulating the Mysteries of Andania (IG V 1, 1390; 
Syll? 736). The priest at this Messenian sanctuary 
was obligated to record every available musician, 
flutist, and kithara-player and to determine where 
and when each would play, whether at the sacrifice, 
at the Mysteries, or at various other rituals.?^ The 


129. Cass. Dio 52.19.4; Alfóldy 1988, 282-83; Brunt 1990, 267-81. 


130. Kienast 1990, 137-39, cf. 26-32. 


131. Themelis 2002a, 45-46. A third Latin inscription from Messene is now lost: CIL III, 495. 
132. For the family of the Saethidae, see also Baldassara 1999, 154-64; Luraghi 2008, 306-18. 


133. Touloumakos 1972, 57-92. 
134. Nordquist 1994, 88. 
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ànehedOepot oi LETAAAaYEVTEG &Aeó0epot, such as 
the artistes (teyvitat), who also included the Dio- 
nysiac artistes (actors, musicians, composers, singers, 
and others), the Olympionikai, the craftsmen, and 
the rowers constituted a special class in Messenian 
society, according to the various categories of cit- 
izens who are referred to in the inscription about 
the so-called oktobolos eisphora (ókvopóXogc sio- 
qopà) of the first century A.D. (IG V 1, 1433). 


P. Themelis 


Prof. em. of Classical Archaeology 
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ELEAN RELATIONS WITH ROME AND THE ACHAEAN KOINON 
AND THE ROLE OF OLYMPIA* 


Sophia B. Zoumbaki 


Abstract: This paper discusses the relations of Elis with two main factors determining the fortunes of the Pelopon- 
nesian poleis from the beginning of the 2nd c. B.C. onwards, namely Rome and the Achaean League. The role of 
Olympia as a major centre of promulgation of important documents and erection of prominent monuments as well 
as an important “tool” of promoting not only Elis’ foreign relations but also the Achaean League’s affairs and 
Rome’s Eastern policy, is particularly stressed. The possibility that Olympia hosted the headquarters of the Achaean 
Koinon in some period, as it has been suggested by some researchers, is explicitly discussed in association with the 
question regarding the nature and the functions of a centre in the several phases of the Koinon’s life and with the 
parallel examination of the situation in other regional, over-regional and provincial koina of the Roman period. 


The first indirect approach between Elis and Rome 
was made in the last years of the 3rd c. B.C., when 
Elis participated in the treaty of 212/11 B.C. be- 
tween its ally, Aitolia, and the Romans.! The first 
official Roman delegation visited Olympia shortly 
afterwards in 208 B.C., during the 143rd Olympiad, 
led by Lucius Manlius (Acidinus), who had been 
sent to encourage Greeks from Sicily and Taras 
who had been banished by Hannibal to return home 
(Liv. XX VII. 35, 3-4). In 205 B.C. the Eleans were 
signatories to the treaty of Phoinike, where they 
appear among the foederi adscripti of Rome? Only 
when the Aitolians' ally, Antiochos of Syria, was 
defeated at Thermopylai was Elis forced to join the 
Aitolians' rival, the Achaean League, in 191 B.C. 
(Liv. XXXVI. 35, 7)? During this period, Rome 
and the Achaean League were the main factors de- 





termining the fortunes of the Peloponnesian poleis. 
This paper examines the evolution of Elis’ rela- 
tionship with both the Roman authorities and the 
League, beginning with its first approach to them 
and continuing through the entire Imperial period. 


Elis as a member of the Achaean League 


Elis remained a member of the Achaean League 
until shortly before the sack of Corinth. During this 
period, Olympia seems to have played a significant 
role within the League as the centre for the prom- 
ulgation of its important documents. Thus, inscrip- 
tions referring to several arbitrations between 
members of the League or between the League and 
other — especially Peloponnesian — communities 
between 191 and 146 B.C. have been found in 
Olympia.* Olympia was also shown respect by im- 


* I am grateful to Prof. A. D. Rizakis and Dr I. Touratsoglou for useful discussions on several topics relating to 
the present paper and to Prof. P. Siewert for his critical reading of my manuscript. 

1. Liv. XXVI. 22, 9-15. For the text of the treaty, see IG IX? 1. 2, 241; Sherk 1984, no. 2. 

2. Liv. XXIX. 12, 14: In has condiciones cum pax conveniret, ab rege foederi adscripti Prusia Bithyniae rex, 
Achaei, Boeoti, Thessali, Acarnanes, Epirotae, ab Romanis Ilienses, Attalus rex, Pleuratus, Nabis Lacedaemoniorum 
tyrannus, Elei, Messenii, Athenienses. For parallel developments in Messenia during this period, see Rizakis forth- 


coming, n. 8. 
3. Cf. Champion 2004, 128. 


4. IvO 46, a boundary dispute between Megalopolis and Messene-Thouria which was settled by the Achaean 
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portant Romans, such as Aemilius Paulus who vis- 
ited the Altis after the battle of Pydna (168 B.C.) 
and was deeply impressed by Pheidias' statue of 
Zeus The Eleans soon realized that the famous 
sanctuary could serve as a useful tool for promot- 
ing their relations with Roman magistrates: an 
honorific monument in Olympia was an ideal way 
for the Eleans to flatter powerful Romans. The first 
surviving example of such a monument is that 
erected in honour of the [otparnyds Pœu]aiov 
Cn. Octavius [- - -]° by the polis of Elis in the first 
half of the 2nd c. B.C. This policy of honouring 
Roman rulers in Olympia would be consolidated in 
the years to come. 

Olympia was also used to exhibit important 
monuments reflecting the League's relations with 
the Romans: for example, the Achaean League 
erected a statue in Olympia of the consul Q. Mar- 
cius Philippus on horseback, most probably in 169 
B.C.’ It is possible that a second inscription of un- 
certain date can also be placed in this period: it is 
preserved on the base of an equestrian statue 
erected for Damo of Patrai, leader of the Achaean 


contingent (Ayatv) that fought the Gauls with the 
Romans, by the soldiers of 19 poleis of Achaia and 
Arcadia. The dating depends on the identification 
of the consul Cn. Domitius mentioned in the in- 
scription with one of several consuls of that name 
who served between 192 and 96 B.C. The date 122 
B.C. suggested by the first editor, E. Kunze, seems 
to have been abandoned by recent research on the 
basis of historical arguments; taking into account 
the overall picture of the epigraphic material from 
Olympia in the second half of the 2nd c. B.C. in 
general, as well as epigraphic sources connected with 
the Achaean League, as discussed below, a date be- 
fore 146 B.C. or in the early 1st c. B.C. would be a 
better match.? Whenever it was erected, this in- 
scription does not list Elis among the *Achaeans"? 


Elis and Rome after 146 B.C. 


Elis’ membership in the Achaean League was in- 
terrupted shortly before the sack of Corinth, when 
Elis and Messene dissociated themselves from the 
League and pulled out of the war after the defeat of 
Kritolaos.!° A group of federal bronze coins of Elis!! 





League (cf. Ager 1996, no. 116 [shortly after 182 B.C.]; Harter-Uibopuu 1998, 53-72, nos 8-9 [182-167 B.C.] and cf. 
further Ager 1996, no. 135 [163 B.C.] as well as the inscription Ager 1996, no. 145 found in Thouria and dated to ca 
150 B.C.). IvO 47, arbitration between the Achaean League and Sparta over Sparta's dispute with Megalopolis (Ager 
1996, no. 137; Harter-Uibopuu 1998, 80-97, no. 11 [after 164 B.C.]; Camia 2009, 22-31, no. 2 [163-146 B.C.]). IVO 
51 (Ager 1996, Appendix no. 31) could be regarded as an arbitration within the Achaean League. IvO 49 and 50 are 
compared by IvO-editors to other arbitrations conducted by the Achaean League, but their fragmentary condition 
makes it impossible to be certain, see Ager 1996, no. 69. 

5. Polyb. XXX. 10, 6; Liv. XLV. 28,5; Plut., Vit. Aem. XXVIII. 

6. IVO 934; for Cn. Octavius in this text and for a general bibliography, see RPI, EL *291. 

7. IVO 318; for Q. Marcius Philippus, see RP I, EL *259. 

8. The first editor, Kunze 1956, 160-64, pl. 81 (SEG 15, 1958, 254) followed by some scholars, such as Schwertfeger 
1974, 30-38 and Warren 2007, 154 no. 10, identify Cn. Domitius with the consul of 122 B.C., an identification which 
is called into question in BullÉpigr 1976, 282. Moretti 1967, 153-54 no. 60 and id. 1990, 295-300 dates the text in 
question to the period of the Roman-Achaean alliance and identifies Cn. Domitius with the consul of 192 B.C. Kallet- 
Marx 1995, 79 and 352-53 rejects this date because of the letter forms, and does not exclude the candidates from 162 
and 96 B.C. F. Canali de Rossi 2006, 244-56 (also a paper in CIEGL XIII in Oxford, September 4, 2007) recently argued 
in favour of Moretti's suggestion and identified the Gauls with Galatian mercenaries fighting for Antiochos III. For 
a further bibliography on the candidates that could be identified with the consul, see RP I, EL *177. Cf. below p. 7 n. 35. 

9. It is unknown whether this text can be used as an indication of the extent of the League at the time of its erec- 
tion, or whether it indicates that soldiers from a small area in the north-western Peloponnese were formally demanded 
by Rome from the League, cf. the scepticism about this text summarised by Warren 1999a, 104-05. The fact that the 
subject is not in this case tò Kowov tæv Ayaòv, as in the aforementioned honorary inscription for Q. Marcius 
Philippus (see supra n. 7), but the genitive Axoi&v followed by a list of towns could indeed cast doubt on whether 
the whole Koinon should be understood from the text. 

10. Polyb. XXXVIII. 16, 3: 'HAeioi uév yàp xoi Meoorivior Kate YHPAV £uewav, npooóokóvitecg TOV 0 TOD 
o10A00 Kivduvov. cf. Schwertfeger 1974, 15-16. 

11. Elis as a member of the Achaean League minted silver and bronze coins bearing the legend AXAION 
FAAEION or the abbreviation A-F. Warren 1991, 151 argues that the Elean mint postdates the entry of the polis 
into the League and that it should be dated to 188 B.C., see also ead. 2007, 146. 
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which were later overstruck by the polis have been 
interpreted by P. R. Franke" as indicating a diplo- 
matic move on the part of Elis to abandon the 
League so as not to arouse the anger of Rome. P. 
R. Franke goes further, regarding this accentuation 
of Elis' neutrality as an explanation for the polis 
not being punished by the conquerors and retain- 
ing the right to produce its own coinage after 146 
B.C. and the dissolution of the Achaean League." 
Both arguments regarding the withdraw of Elis’ 
federal coins and the existence of autonomous 
Elean coinage after 146 B.C. are, however, contra- 
dicted by other numismatists, who explain the 
countermark of the coins through their use in local 
circulation in a period of general poverty! and 
date no Peloponnesian emissions immediately 
after 146 B.C.! 

In any case, Elis seems to have enjoyed positive 
treatment from Rome, mainly owing to its admin- 


istration of Olympia, which continued to attract 
Romans after 146 B.C. Roman magistrates not 
only respected the sanctuary of Zeus, they bol- 
stered it on a symbolic level in order to promote 
their own propaganda in the East. We know from 
literary and epigraphic sources that Lucius Mum- 
mius dedicated 21 golden shields and other votive 
offerings, among them two statues of Zeus.!° Apart 
from two inscriptions (IVO 280-81) in which he ap- 
pears simply as A£óktoc Mémo Aëvkiov vidc, 
in the other surviving texts (1VO 278-79) he is re- 
ferred to as otpatnydc dratoc, which implies that 
the dedications are to be dated to 146 B.C. He is 
also called otpatnyoc üratos in the inscription on 
the honorific monument (IVO 319) erected to him 
by the polis of Elis in recognition of his dpeti Kai 
evepyeota towards Elis and the Hellenes — obvi- 
ously in 146 B.C." 

In addition to L. Mummius, the ten legates who 





12. Franke 1984, 22. 

13. Franke 1984, 23: “Das Verhalten der Eleer erklärt auch, warum Elis als nahezu einzige Polis nach 146, nach 
der totalen Zerstórung Korinths und der Auflósung des Achäischen Bundes, weiterhin Münzen prägen durfte — solche 
mit dem Kopf des Zeus und dem Kranz aus wilden Olivenzweigen”. Franke's suggestion is accepted by Moustaka 
1999, 159 in her study on the coins of the SE excavation area at Olympia, cf. no. 190 in Moustaka's catalogue, which 
is registered as a countermarked Elean coin of the Achaean League; cf. also Touratsoglou, infra tab. on p. 6 and 
p. 8n. 12. 

14. It has been observed that there are overstruck coins of more member-cities of the Achaean League and that 
this should be explained by the use of these coins in local circulation, given the general poverty of the period around 
146 B.C., see Nicolet-Pierre 1992, 287-89; Warren 2007, 132 states further that the Elean countermarked coins were 
“in circulation in Olympia (and/or Elis)" and that they were overstruck “to relate them to the mainstream coinage 
of Olympia, whose bronze coinage would continue to be needed to the festival fair". See Warren 2007, 131-32 for 
more countermarked coins from other regions, for similar cases from Elis in the 5th and 4th c. B.C. 

15. The view that autonomous Elean coinage had continued to exist after 146 B.C. and, generally, that bronze 
coinage was produced on a vast scale in the Peloponnese in the second half of the 2nd c. B.C. — is also accepted, 
apart from Franke 1984, by Moustaka 1999, 168, nos 181-84 (and nos 185-88 generally in the 2nd c. B.C.) and Craw- 
ford 1985, 126-27, who states that bronze coinage was generally produced in Greece after 146 B.C. A second group 
of scholars, however, argue that there are limited, if any, traces of Peloponnesian bronze coinage immediately after 
the Roman conquest. According to these studies, no Peloponnesian silver emissions and little bronze are to be found 
immediately after 146 B.C.; cf. for example Warren 1999a, 99-109; ead. 1999b, 375-93, on Elis esp. 381 concluding 
that “there appears to be an almost complete cessation of coin production, both silver and bronze, in the Peloponnese 
in the second half of the second century" and suggesting that the Peloponnese “may have reverted to a largely agrar- 
jan subsistence economy" immediately after the Roman conquest; the re-opening of the Peloponnesian mints in the 
1st c. B.C. is linked with the presence of the negotiatores in Warren 1997, 112-13 and ead. 1999b, 382; ead. 2007, 
viii and 111, 175-76. 

16. For the dedications to Mummius, see Polyb. XXXIX. 6, 1; Paus. V. 10, 5; 24, 4 and 8 and also IvO 278-281. 
Cf. Philipp, Koenigs 1979, 193-216; Tzifopoulos 1993, 93-100. 

17. Philipp, Koenigs 1979, 193-216. Two of the preserved inscriptions, IVO 278 and 280, can be dated to imme- 
diately after the sack of Corinth in 146 B.C., since Mummius is mentioned as consul. Mummius also spent the fol- 
lowing year in Greece, bearing the title proconsul. Two further inscriptions, IvO 279 and 281, are to be dated to the 
mid-1st c. B.C. or even later — this can be explained by a substitution of newer for older bases during a reorganisation 
of the monuments in the Altis, since dedications to Mummius in the late Ist c. A.D. make no sense (cf. IVO, col. 800 
add. to col. 443 nos 320-24; Philipp, Koenigs 1979, 197 and 213-216). For L. Mummius and the relevant bibliography, 
see RP I, EL *284. 
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worked with him on the reorganisation of Greece 
after the Roman conquest were honoured at 
Olympia.'* The exact relationship between the ten- 
legate commission and Olympia is unknown, 
though as far as we know, the commission was not 
honoured in any other region of Greece. It is also 
noteworthy that Cicero expresses his wish in a let- 
ter to Atticus (XIII. 30, 3) to compose a political 
conference (noAuikóv o0AAoyov, Greek in the 
Latin text) in which Mummius and the commis- 
sioners would appear as interlocutors. The dia- 
logue would take place in Olympia. Despite the 
fictive nature of this work, it is worth noting that 
Olympia would provide the setting. Is this Cicero's 
invention, or did he know that Olympia had played 
a role at this time as a place where the ten-legate 
commission met and co-ordinated its activities? In 
regard on this question, it is interesting to note that 
Polybios, son of Lycortas of Megalopolis, was also 
honoured with a monument in Olympia by the 
Eleans at around this time.'? It is known that Poly- 
bius, after a number of years in the entourage of the 
young Scipio, son of the victor of Pydna Aemilius 
Paulus, was asked by L. Mummius and the ten legates 
to help the Greek cities accept the new politeia and 
legislation.”° Polybius, as the first of a series of cul- 
tured Greeks linked with Romans, was a powerful 
person whom the Eleans had as much reason to 
flatter as they did Mummius and the ten legates. 
A further possible indication of a positive atti- 


tude on the part of Rome towards Elis is the fact 
that, at some time after the Roman conquest, the 
polis seems to have regained control over almost 
all the regions that had been either its satellites or 
under its full domination?! When Elis joined the 
Achaean League in 191 B.C., the Elean territorium 
seems to have been limited to Koile Elis and Pisatis, 
since other regions which had formerly been under 
various forms of Elean control had already joined 
the League.? The small poleis of Triphylia, which 
had joined the Achaean League as independent 
members in the late 3rd or early 2nd c. B.C. and 
had their membership confirmed by the Romans 
in 196 B.C., were incorporated into Eleia after 
146 B.C.; no further indication of their independ- 
ence has come to light. Elis was now a polis with a 
huge chora. It is not directly attested to in the writ- 
ten sources whether the image of the Elean chora 
still matched the situation described by Polybius 
with reference to Philip V's invasion in 219 B.C. — 
namely that Eleia *is much more thickly inhabited 
and full of slaves and farm stock than any other 
part of the Peloponnese”.?3 J. Roy is of the view 
that Polybius’ wording suggests that this settlement 
pattern had continued to his day. The lack of 
both an extensive archaeological surface survey 
and systematic intensive survey campaigns make 
it hard to reconstruct the image of the Elean 
chora after 146 B.C. using the archaeological 
remains that have so far come to light.? Stray 





18. IvO 320-24. For the date of the pedestal, see RP I, EL *284, for the legates, the inscriptions for whom are 
preserved, see RP I, EL *249, *305, *320, *325. Their statues were placed on a large pedestal in the sanctuary, the 
date of which is disputed; it seems that the inscriptions are to be dated to the mid-1st c. A.D. as a result of a re- 
arrangement of the sanctuary, cf. also n. 17 above. Kallet-Marx 1995, 91-92 ponders who might have dedicated this 
statue group and considers Sparta, Heraclea and Eretria to be likely candidates. 

19. IvO 302. 

20. Polyb. XXXIX. 5, 2-3 and Plut., Vit. Phil. XXI. On the new politeia and the role of Polybius, see Kallet- 
Marx 1995, 66, 73-74, 79-80. 

21. Roy 1999, 166-67. On the satisfaction of similar claims made by Messene in the Messenian plain, cf. Rizakis 
forthcoming, p. 9 at n. 33. 

22. Lasion and Psophis were given by Philip V to the Achaean League in 219 B.C.; the region of Triphylia, which 
— after several changes of status — was part of the Elean state in the mid-3rd c. B.C., passed on to the Achaean League 
in 199 B.C. at the latest, Polyb. XVIII. 47, 10; cf. Roy 1999, 165-67. On the independent poleis-members of the 
Achaean League, cf., for example, the catalogue of nomographoi from Aigion, Rizakis 2008, 168-70 no. 116 which 
contains the previous bibliography. 

23. Polyb. IV. 73, 6-10: cvupaiver yap trjv 'HAeíov yópav ówosepóvtog oikcic0at Kai yéuew coULdTOV Kai 
kataokevfis TAPA THY GAANnV IeXonóvvnoov, etc. (transl. W. R. Paton, ed. Loeb [1967]). 

24. Roy 2008, 267-8. 

25. According to Yalouris 1976, s.v. Elis, the majority of the ca 120 excavated and additional 160 located sites in 
Eleia which were known about in the mid-70's had been in continuous use between the Prehistoric and Byzantine 
periods. This would indicate that the Elean territorium was not abandoned, or at least not for a long time. Cf. 
Matzanas 2000, 319-40. 
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evidence” indicates that a considerable number of 
sites with extensive Roman remains, including 
cemeteries and baths, additional architectural 
ruins and a great deal of Roman pottery are to be 
found in Eleia outside Elis and the sanctuary of 
Olympia." Although it is not always possible, 
given the extant evidence, to decide whether these 
sites are to be interpreted as villages, farmsteads 
or prominent villas, what is clear is that the Elean 
chora was not devastated and that, despite possible 
changes in the nature of settlement, it was still 
densely populated during the Roman period. In the 
context of the pax romana, the population of Eleia 
could seemingly return in safety to its country liv- 
ing and its previous occupations — mainly agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding, since Elis’ soil was 
extremely fertile.?8 

Elis’ positive relations with Rome have led 
some researchers to accept that it enjoyed an im- 
munitas status during the Republican period.” 
Since Delphi and Epidauros received the privileges 
of freedom and exemption from taxes due to the 
panhellenic sanctuaries they controlled, it is possi- 
ble that Elis also enjoyed this privilege.*° However, 
the only direct information is given in a letter 
found among the correspondence of the Emperor 
Julian but dated to the Ist/early 2nd c. A.D! in 
which Argos addresses the Roman authorities, 
probably the governor of Achaia, to complain inter 
alia about the immunity of Elis and Delphi (... oùtE 
tiv Ackodv obte tiv HAsiov àtéketav, À NEW- 





Onoav Exi TH StaTLWEVal TODS Tapà opio iepodg 
a@y@vac ...), which it describes as having been be- 
stowed in the distant past (àtéàsiav Tv radar 
6o0eioav), perhaps in the Republican period. It is 
in any case unknown whether these poleis, perhaps 
Elis among them, retained this privilege into the 
Imperial age. 

There is little in the way of concrete informa- 
tion on relations between the Eleans and the 
Roman authorities in the decades following Roman 
conquest. It is characteristic that no honorary in- 
scriptions have survived erected by Eleans for Ro- 
mans after the aforementioned monuments erected 
to L. Mummius and his collaborators, which dated 
from directly after 146 B.C., until the late 2nd c. 
B.C. This should hardly be regarded as an indica- 
tion of bad relations between the two sides since, 
with the exception of the arbitration concerning 
Dentheliatis? and a private honorific monument 
for Caecilius Metellus, consul of 143 B.C., erected 
by Damo of Thessaloniki,? no documents have 
survived from Olympia which can be dated with 
certainty to the second half of the 2nd c. B.C. The 
next preserved inscriptions from the sanctuary have 
been dated to around the turn to the Ist c. B.C. (cf. 
e.g. IvO 397, 399, 400, 405). Honorary monu- 
ments to Roman magistrates erected by Eleans and 
foreigners alike have also been dated to ca 100 B.C. 
on.*4 The absence of epigraphic texts in Olympia 
in the second half of the 2nd c. B.C. is perhaps an 
indication of the poverty and instability of the 


26. Leaving aside the site of the Elean Pylos, which has been systematically investigated and published, Coleman 
1986, stray evidence allows us to compile a list of sites with extensive Roman finds known from excavation reports, 
accidental finds and minor topographical studies and provides an impression of the settlement pattern of the Elean 


chora in the Roman period, see Zoumbaki 2001, 37-45. 


27. Since it is not easy to positively identity private houses, because they were built of perishable materials 
(mainly clay tiles: on their use as building materials, see Mitsopoulos-Leon 1991, 326), the existence of Roman set- 
tlements has usually to be deduced from extensive Roman cemeteries, architectural remains and large amounts of 
other moveable Roman finds, especially pottery, which have been located. 

28. On the Elean economy, see Zoumbaki 2001, 46-63, esp. for agriculture 47-56. 

29. For the relevant bibliography dealing with the different viewpoints, see op. cit., 161-66. 

30. Schwertfeger 1974, 54 believes, despite the lack of relevant evidence, that Elis could have enjoyed a privileged 
status of this sort; on the immunity of Epidauros see IG IV? 1, 63; for Delphi, see Plin., HN IV. 3, 7; cf. Pouilloux 
1980, 201-07. For the meaning of freedom and immunity under Roman rule, see Bernhardt 1977, 62-73, esp. 67. 

31. Spawforth 1994, 211-32, with a bibliography on the chronology of the text. 

32. IVO 52, cf. Ager 1996, no. 159; Camia 2009, 32-43 no. 3. 

33. IVO 325 erected by Damo of Thessaloniki; for Q. Caecilius Metellus cf. RP I, *EL 97. 

34. IVO 326 for C. Marius (after 101 B.C., cf. RPI, *EL 270), 329 for C. Servilius Vatia (74-50 B.C., cf. RPI, *EL 
322), 330 for Q. Fufius Q. f. Calenus and his son (48/47 B.C., cf. RP I, *EL 216 and 217), 365 perhaps for C. Iulius 
Caesar (cf. also IVO at col. 477). The dedicator of IVO 327 for Q. Mucius Scaevola (ca 98 B.C., cf. RP I, *EL 283) 
is unknown, but it seems that it was not Elis; on this, cf. Santangelo 2007, 131 and n. 101. 
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period. Given the lack of inscriptions, it would be 
a striking exception if the aforementioned inscrip- 
tion which mentions Cn. Domitius were dated to 
122 B.C., as the first editor and other researchers 
have argued. 


Elis and Olympia in the restored Achaean Koinon 


The inscription mentioning Cn. Domitius is the 
only document that is used to support the theory 
that the Achaean League was restored immediately 
after 146 B.C. In fact, our only information on the 
fate of the League after the Roman conquest is a 
passage in Pausanias referring to the leagues' abo- 
lition by the Romans and subsequent restoration 
*not many years thereafter".? Otherwise, knowl- 
edge must be drawn from the epigraphic texts and 
coinage — if it existed — of the restored League. The 
next preserved and dateable documents of the 
Koinon is from the period between the first quarter 
of the Ist c. B.C. and shortly before the foundation 
of the province of Achaia by Augustus; all of them 
were found in Olympia and include monuments to 
Roman magistrates and Greeks who were benefac- 
tors of the League. It should be noted that the gen- 
eral absence of epigraphic sources relating to the 
League until the first decades of the Ist c. B.C. — 
with the exception of the problematic Cn. Domi- 
tius inscription — is in line with the general lack of 


epigraphic texts from Olympia in the second half 
of the 2nd c. B.C. 

The study of federal coinage as a supplementary 
source of insights into the situation of the Achaean 
League after 146 B.C. turns out to be rather con- 
fusing, as the numismatists cannot agree on the 
chronology of Achaean federal coinage. Interest in 
the coinage of the Achaean League was revived by 
the study by Chr. Boehringer” which provoked a 
lively discussion among numismatists of the pro- 
and contra-camps. Based mainly on the evidence 
of the coin-hoard of Poggio-Picenze, Boehringer 
argues against the traditional view which dates no 
federal coinage to after 146 B.C., arguing for silver 
emissions after 146 B.C., but moving its substantial 
output, together with civic silver and a few bronze 
issues connected with them, to the late 2nd and the 
Ist c. B.C., which is to say to the Mithridatic Wars 
and Sulla’s presence in the East. This view was 
well-received in some quarters,” but also elicited 
strong reactions from numismatists who argue that 
no coin-hoard including Achaean federal coins can 
be dated to after 146 B.C. apart from the ‘suspi- 
cious’ cases of Agrinion and Poggio-Picenze.?? 

Given the present state of the evidence, there 
seems no way out of this dispute and no generally 
accepted view regarding the minting activity of the 
League after 146 B.C. It should, however, be noted 





35. Paus. VII. 16, 9-10; cf. Sen., Ben. V. 16, 6. According to Larsen 1966, 109 the Achaean League was dissolved 
after the destruction of Corinth and a smaller confederacy was reconstituted a few years later. Schwertfeger 1974, 
52-55, esp. 19 sqq. and 27 sqq. suggests that the League was not abolished and later re-organised; rather, it was 
already in existence in 146/5 B.C., though with a different constitution and members. Kallet-Marx 1995, 76-82 admits 
that Mummius and the senatorial commission did not formally dissolve the leagues, which had already collapsed, 
but did nothing to reconstitute them. Strauch 1996, 33 believes that the League acquired some new competences in 
relation to tax collection and recruiting soldiers prepared to join the Roman army. For a further bibliography on 
these problems, see Warren 2007, 175. 

36. Boehringer 1991, 163-70. Cf. also Campanelli 1991, 155-61. 

37. Price 1987, 95-103 did not accept the existence of silver Achaean League coinage after 146 B.C., but was 
later convinced by Chr. Boehringer’s arguments. Cf. also Campanelli 1991, 155-61. For a continuation of this dis- 
cussion and the relevant bibliography, see Boehringer 1997, 103-08. J. A. Warren, convinced by the arguments of 
Chr. Boehringer, re-examined the silver and bronze Peloponnesian coinage of the period in question, and concluded 
that the traditional chronology (146 to 31 B.C.) has to be abandoned for much of this coinage and a new date posited 
in the Ist c. B.C., see Warren 1997, 109-14, esp. for Elis 111 and n. 16 and ead. 1999a, 99-109; Warren 2007, viii and 111 
n. 25 and 175 n. 488. In this framework, Benner 2008, esp. 17-19 accepts a "Fourth Period" in Achaean federal 
coinage represented in most of the League’s poleis-members, 88-30 B.C. On p. 19 St. Benner states: “Warren’s fur- 
ther analysis concluded that these issues [e.g. of 88-30 B.C.] began around 88 BCE, during the time of Lucullus and 
Sulla, and a few continued down to the time of, or just after, Actium in 31 BCE”. Both authors assign issues of Aigeira, 
Aigion, Dyme, Elis, Epidauros, Kleitor, Pallantion, Patrai, Sikyon, Sparta, and Tegea to this "Fourth Period". 

38. For different views on the chronology and contents of the hoards on which Boehringer’s theory is based, see 
Touratsoglou-Tsourti 1991, 171-88; Lakakis-Marchetti 1996, 147-56; Oikonomides, Lakakis-Marchetti, Marchetti 
2007, 379-434, esp. 415-17. 
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that even Boehringer, who does not doubt the ex- 
istence of federal coinage after 146 B.C., observes 
that several towns including Tegea, Pallantion, Ep- 
idauros, Sparta and Elis seem to have only minted 
federal coinage in the first decades of the Ist c. 
B.C.; the years 146-88 B.C. also appear as a gap 
in the federal coinage of all the members of the 
League in the recently published catalogue by St. 
Benner.? It is thus remarkable that even those that 
argue for the existence of federal emissions after 
146 B.C. rarely place them in the second half of the 
2nd c. B.C. This, in conjunction with the general 
lack of epigraphic evidence related to the Achaean 
League from the second half of the 2nd c. B.C., 
should lead us to reconsider the league's function 
after the Roman conquest, as there is no trace of 
the league's activity before the early Ist c. B.C. 
The problem of dating the restoration of the 
Achaean Koinon will not be solved within the 
framework of this discussion. In any case, Elis does 
not seem to have been a member of the restored 
League immediately after 146 B.C. Boehringer 
suggests that Elis had no reason to join the League, 
since the polis enjoyed an exceptional status and 
dates Elis' penetration into the Achaean League to 
the first decades of the 1st c. B.C. and associates it 
with the difficulties caused by the Mithridatic Wars 
and Sulla's mistreatment of Olympia.‘ He argues 
that the period was characterized by a rich federal 


coin series minted by Elis bearing magistrates’ 
names in full; these emissions stopped shortly be- 
fore the foundation of the province of Achaia.! 
The Elean federal coins of the 1st c. B.C. led 
Boehringer to conclude that Elis succeeded Pa- 
tras? as the headquarters of the Achaean League 
in the period after Sulla. Similarly, G. Bowersock, 
basing his argument on the striking accumulation 
of monuments erected by the Koinon in Olympia 
and the absence of similar monuments in other re- 
gions which are attested or presumed members, 
had suggested earlier that Olympia was the head- 
quarters of the Koinon during the 1st c. B.C.? As 
already mentioned, every epigraphic text of the 
Achaean Koinon from the early 1st c. B.C. to the 
foundation of the province of Achaia originates 
from Olympia. In the period 100-72 B.C., the 
Kowov tév Ayav together with the 'Popaiot 
évyatodvtéec erected two pedestals for statues in 
Olympia in honour of Cn. Egnatius Cn. f.“ A fur- 
ther monument erected by the Achaean Koinon 
and dated to the first half of the Ist c. B.C. is a 
statue honouring the proquaestor Q. Ancharius Q. 
f.^ The statue erected by the Koinon in honour of 
Octavian does not yet bear the title "Augustus", 
meaning that it is to be dated before 27 B.C. (IVO 
367). A certain Mychon, son of Timok[- - -] vO 
401), the Elean Molossos, son of Molossos (IvO 
415), and the Argive Kleogenes, son of Damoson 





39. For Tegea, Pallantion, Epidauros and Sparta, see Boehringer 1991, 165-166. Cf. also the catalogue of Benner 
2008, 35-104, in which the years 146-88 B.C. appear as a gap in the federal coinage of every member of the League. 
Some coin types dated generally to 167-30 B.C. are not well-represented in any of the hoards, and cannot therefore 
be dated more accurately, see Benner 2008, 19. According to this chronology, Aigeira, Aigion, Dyme, Elis, Epidau- 
ros, Kleitor, Pallantion, Patrai, Sikyon, Sparta, and Tegea minted federal coins between 88 and 30 B.C. Schwertfeger 
1974, 41-60 doubts the membership of most of these towns in the restored League. Lakakis-Marchetti 1996, 155-56 
only discusses the case of Sparta, which is to be excluded from the restored League. 

40. Plut., Vit. Sull. XII; App., Vit. Mith. LIV and B Civ. I. 99; cf. Zoumbaki 2001, 159-60. 

41. Clerk 1895, 16-7, nos 264. 36; 37 (AmoAA@vt0s); 272. 44 (OpakvAéwv); 273. 45; 274. 46; 275. 47 (KéAARTOG); 
276. 48 (Nukéac); see also Thompson 1939, 119-120 and 140, nos 626-630 (OpakuA£ov). Gardner 1879, 266 discerns 
two Elean coin groups of the Achaean League, an earlier and a later one, both of which are to be dated in any case 
to the period 191-146 B.C. The earlier group bears magistrates’ names such as AY, LQ, VOXIA, AQ etc. on the re- 
verse, the later one on the obverse, AmoAA@vi0c, Aauaiov, Exivwoc, 9pacuA&ov, KéAannoc, Nikiac, Wévticoc, 
Daouévioc, KA. On the contrary Boehringer 1991, 165-66 dates the latter series to the period between the Mithri- 
datic Wars and the foundation of the province of Achaia. 

42. That Patrai played this role after 146 B.C. has been suggested by Rizakis, 1987/88, 17-36 based on epigraphic 
and historical data indicating a dominant position for Patrai in the period after the sack of Corinth, and accepted by 
Boehringer 1991, 165-66 and Boehringer 1997, 106. This view is doubted by Warren 1999b, n. 59. 

43. Bowersock 1965, 92. 

44. IVO 333 (SEG 17, 1960, 198); 938+ Eckstein 1958, 214-16 (= SEG 17, 1969, 197); for Cn. Egnatius see RP I, 
EL *178. For Popaiot £vyatobvtec see Zoumbaki 1994. 

45. IvO 328; cf. also RP I, EL *15. 
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and adoptive son of Soteles (IVO 420) were also 
honoured by the Koinon in Olympia. 

However, Th. Schwertfeger rejects both the cen- 
tral role of Olympia and even the possibility of Elis 
being a member of the restored League; he does 
not regard the honorary inscriptions erected by the 
Koinon in Olympia — including the inscription to 
the Elean Molossos — as strong proof of Elis’ 
membership.*¢ 

It is true that we know very little about the League 
after the Roman conquest. At some unspecified 
time after 146 B.C., the League was resurrected, as 
Pausanias (see supra n. 35) states and the inscrip- 
tions bear witness to. The inscriptions merely show 
that the Koinon had already been restored by the 
early Ist c. B.C.; its limits, nature and activity are 
unknown. Our evidence is limited to the honorary 
monuments it erected; as we have already said, 
nothing is certain about the date of its coinage after 
146 B.C. The question about the centre of the 
Achaean Koinon in the period after the Roman 
conquest is linked to further questions concerning 
the nature of this centre and the functions of the 
Koinon it hosted. For the period before 146 B.C., 
we know that the cult centre of the League was 
the sanctuary of Zeus Amarius in Aigion, and Pau- 
sanias states that the town still held federal assem- 
blies in his day." However Aigion was not a centre 
in the sense of a standard meeting point in the 
2nd c. B.C., since — as the relevant known details 
reveal? — the meetings were held at different 
places. 

As mentioned above, the panhellenic sanctuary 
of Olympia had always functioned as a place for 
‘publishing’ documents and promoting ideas, poli- 
cies and propaganda and was also used from 191 
until 146 B.C. as an exhibition centre for the mon- 
uments of the Achaean League. The numerous 
monuments the Achaean Koinon erected in Olympia 
in the Ist c. B.C. are probably to be placed in a 





46. Schweretfeger 1974, 52-55. 
47. Rizakis 2008, 160-65. Paus. VII. 24, 4. 


similar framework and do not constitute strong 
enough arguments to prove Olympia’s and Elis’ 
central role in the league without further concrete 
evidence. The only role Olympia played with cer- 
tainty during the Ist c. B.C. was thus that of the ex- 
hibition centre for the Koinon’s monuments. 
Epigraphic sources of the Achaean Koinon ceased 
to exist shortly before the foundation of the province 
Achaia; monuments of the Koinon are to be found 
again in Olympia several decades later. 


Olympia and its relations with the Romans, the 
Achaean Koinon and the Panachaean League of 
the Ist c. A.D. 


Olympia continued to be afforded respect by 
Eleans and foreigners throughout the Imperial pe- 
riod. The sanctuary was incorporated into the East- 
ern policy of Roman magistrates and members of 
the imperial family, and the Olympic games in par- 
ticular attracted important personalities who, on the 
one hand, profited from the prestige of the panhel- 
lenic sanctuary and its penteteric games and, on the 
other hand, added glamour to Olympia with their 
presence and provided the Eleans with the opportunity 
to cultivate useful personal relations with them. Ti. 
Claudius Nero, the future Emperor Tiberius, was 
the first member of the imperial family to take part 
in the Olympic games (most probably in 20 B.C.) 
and to obtain an Elean clientela.” Herodes, the 
king of Judaea, and Archelaos the king of Kappa- 
docia, both of whom were close to Tiberius, were 
benefactors of Olympia: Josephus informs us that 
the former donated a bequest for financing the or- 
ganisation of the Olympic games and was rewarded 
by the Eleans with the title of "eternal agonothe- 
tes", whilst the latter was honoured by Elis with a 
monument in the Altis.°° Tiberius’ adoptive son, 
Germanicus, and the Emperor Nero also won victo- 
ries at the Olympic games and maintained personal 


48. Cf., for example, the assemblies of Elis by order of the consul M. Fulvius in 189 B.C. during a war between 
the Achaeans and the Lacedaemonians (Liv. XX XVIII. 32, 3), of Sicyon, see Polyb. XXIII. 17, 5-6; XXVIII. 13, 9; 
XXIX. 24, 6 and of Corinth, see Polyb. XXXVIII. 12, 2; on the meetings of the League, cf. also Errington 1969, 
139, “of the seventeen recorded synodoi after the reform, four were held at Megalopolis, three at Corinth, two at 
Aegium, one at Sicyon, and seven at places unknown", and Walbank 1979, 137-38. 

49. Zoumbaki 2007, esp. 162 for the date of Tiberius' Olympic victory. 

50. On Herodes, see Joseph, BJ I. 426-27 and XVI. 149; cf. Pleket 1976, 1-18. On the inscription honouring 


Archelaos, see IvO 315. 
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ties with Eleans?! A positive mediatory role was 
played by Roman magistrates including M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa and P. Memmius Regulus, who supported 
Olympia before Augustus and Caius respectively;? 
Vaternius Pollio, M. Maecilius Rufus and the 
procurator Augusti C. Iulius Laco are honoured in 
Olympia by the Eleans for some unknown benefi- 
cial activity? Fragments of a building inscription 
bearing the name of the Emperor Domitian found 
at the excavations of the SW part of the altis indi- 
cate further relations between Olympia and the im- 
perial centre during the Flavian period.%* Monuments 
to Roman magistrates were erected in Olympia 
throughout the first century of the Imperial period? 

There is, however, as already mentioned, a re- 
markable gap in the Ist c. A.D. in the series of 
monuments of the Achaean League erected in 
Olympia, when no dedications were made by the 
Koinon and no further documents from Olympia 


referring to it indirectly have come to light. The 
generally limited number of texts related to the 
Koinon in the Ist c. A.D. is striking? and the only 
preserved monument is a single large bathron de- 
rived from an honorary monument to the gover- 
nor P. Memmius Regulus (A.D. 35-44) and his son 
Caius erected by the “Achaeans” in Epidauros.°’ 
Although two further inscriptions, one from 
Athens and the other from Corinth, refer to the 
archiereus of the Koinon C. Iulius Spartiaticus, 
were not erected by it.58 

Otherwise, the Achaean Koinon is only attested 
to in the 1st c. A.D. as part of a wider union includ- 
ing Boiotians, Lokrians, Phokeians, Dorians and 
Euboians as well, when it appears either as part of 
along title listing its component parts or in abbre- 
viated forms such as Panachaeans, Panhellenes etc.5° 
The exact date of the Achaean Koinon's entry into 
this enlarged league is unknown.9? In any case, the 





51. Zoumbaki 2001, 167-69. 

52. Zoumbaki 2001, 166-67 and 170. 

53. IvO 334 (for M. Maecilius Rufus), 338 (for Vaternius Pollio), 426 (for C. Iulius Laco); cf. Zoumbaki 2001, 170. 

54. See Worrle 1995, 168 on the inscription, and Sinn 1992, 80; 1993, 153-57; 1994, 231-38; 1995, 162-68 for de- 
tails of the excavation concerning the unearthed buildings. 

55. Cf. monuments erected in honour of P. Alfius Primus (IVO 335, Augustan period), legatus Augusti pro prae- 
tore, see RP I, EL *12; Ap[pius - - -] (IVO 353, 1st/2nd c.), RP I, EL *49; A. Didius [Gallus] (IvO 914; CIL III 1 
Suppl. 7247 = 12278, 1st c. A.D.), RP I, EL *176; [- - - GJeminus (IVO 349, Ist c. A.D.), RPI, EL *223; M. Maecilius 
Rufus, proconsul (IVO 334, before A.D. 67), RP I, EL *257; P. Memmius Regulus (IvO 337, A.D. 35-44), RP I, EL 
*227; [- - -] Mummius C. f. [Achaicus] (IVO 331, Ist c. A.D.), RP I, EL *285; Octavius [- - -Janus (IVO 332, beginning 
of the Ist c. A.D.), RP I, EL *293; C. Vaternius Pollio (IVO 338, A.D. 35-44), RP I, EL *330. 

56. On the Achaean Koinon in the Ist c. A.D., see Hupfloher 2007. 

57. IGIV? 1,665. The bathron preserves three inscriptions, two relating to the Roman magistrate and his son ho- 
noured by oi Ayatoi and one stating that T. Statilius Lamprias, son of Lamprias, and T. Statilius Timocrates, son of 
Lamprias ùnèp tods Ayarods àvéOnkav. 

58. The inscription from Athens (IG IP, 3538) was erected during Nero’s reign for C. Iulius Spartiaticus, son of 
Laco, dpyepéa Sev LeBaotav kai yévoug Xeacotóv ék tod Kowod tis Ayotac oix Biov npõtov Tv an’ aidvoc 
by his friend Ti. Claudius Theogenes. The Latin inscription from Corinth (Corinth VIIL2, 68) concerns C. Iulius 
Spartiaticus, here called primo Achaeon reflecting his supreme status as an archiereus; Cf. Spawforth 1994, 218 
argues that this phrase means that Spartiaticus was the first high-priest of the imperial cult of the Koinon, as it arises 
from the aforementioned Athenian inscription; later Spawforth 1995, 225 corrected this view stating that primo 
Achaeon is a honorific title bestowed by the League and comparable to tpòtos EAMvov. C. Iulius Spartiaticus is 
regarded also by Larsen 1966, 112 and id. 1975, 451 n. 14 as the first high-priest of the imperial cult of the Koinon. 
Hupfloher 2007, 106-114, esp. 109 suggests that Spartiaticus was the high-priest not merely of the Achaean Koinon 
but also of the enlarged union of the Panachaeans. 

59. Larsen 1966, 110-12; Oliver 1978, 185-91; Harter-Uibopuu 2003, 222-23; Hupfloher 2007, 101 sqq. This 
larger union appears under different names; its full definition was apparently Kowóv Axoi&v xai Borotõv kai 
Dokéov koi Ebpoé£ov (IG VII, 2711, Il. 1 and 23-24) or Ayatoi kai Bowtoi koi Daxeic xoi Edpoeîg xoi Aokpoi 
kai Awpteic (IG IV? 1, 80, Il. 1-3 and IG IV? 1, 81, Il. 16-17), but there are several abbreviated forms, such as 
Tlavayaixov ovvédptov (IG IV? 1, 81, 1. 14), HTavayotot (IG IV? 1, 81, I. 15), HavéAAnves (Il. 10, 62), “EXnveg (Il. 
13-14: b20 návtov t&v 'EA[Aijvo Jv, |. 15: tfj ovvdd@ t&v Eńvov, |. 20: tò wH@Lopa tv E[Mńvov]). 

60. Oliver 1978, 188 — following Larsen 1975, 450, Kahrstedt 1950, 71 and A. B. West, in Corinth VIIL2, p. 30— 
dates the merger toward the end of the Tiberius’ reign. West connects it with P. Memmius Regulus, which is also 
accepted by Oliver 1978, 188. 
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Achaeans are not named in the earliest relevant 
document to have survived: an inscription erected 
by Athens honouring the proquaestor M. Iunius 
Silanus (34/33 B.C.).°! The Achaean Koinon is reg- 
ularly recorded as a member of the larger union in 
the remaining relevant texts: the famous dossier of 
Epameinondas of Akraiphia dates from immedi- 
ately after the ascension of Caligula (A.D. 37), an 
honorary inscription erected by Koroneia for 
Claudius and an inscription from Epidauros hon- 
ouring the grammateus of the Panachaeans, T. Sta- 
tilius Teimocrates (A.D. 67).? The text for T. 
Statilius Teimocrates, which dates from Nero's 
reign, is the Panachaean League's last preserved 
document. Thereafter, there are no further epi- 
graphic traces of the Panachaeans. On the basis of 
the absence of sources, some scholars are of the 
view that this union only survived into Nero's 
reign, although J.A.O. Larsen is of the opinion that 
it continued to function under Hadrian.® 

Not one of the limited epigraphic attestations to 
the Achaean Koinon of the Ist c. A.D. and to the 
Panachaeans originates from Olympia. Olympia 
can thus hardly be regarded as the seat of the 
Achaean Koinon, even if it actually held this role 
during the preceding period. Equally unknown is 
the headquarters of the Panachaean League. Two 
references in the aforementioned dossier of Epa- 





61. Syll? 767 = IG IP, 4114. 


meinondas of Akraiphia reveal that this assembly 
met in Argos on one occasion, in the presence of 
the governor.“ However, the wording tà ày0évir 
év "Apyet seems to suggest that the meeting took 
place in Argos and not that Argos was the standard 
meeting point (otherwise, why should it be men- 
tioned?). Consequently there is no strong argument 
for regarding Argos as the Panachaean headquar- 
ters. The fact that the assembly was held in Argos 
as well as several particular details in the Akraiphia 
text, such as the prominent reference to the Achaean 
Koinon in the context of the Panachaeans and the 
title *Panachaeans" itself, would seem to indicate 
efforts on the part of the Achaean Koinon to play 
a leading role in the framework of the enlarged 
league.9 A phrase in Teimocrates’ aforementioned 
honorary decree recording that bronze images of him 
were to be erected ¿v te toic raviyupiotnpíotg 
tov Io[vayawv £v te TH - - - teu ]évet kai v 
"Erióopo £v 16 Tod AokAnr1od igpo may indeed 
indicate that there were more focal points of a re- 
ligious nature in the framework of the union where 
common festivities took place. Despite this ref- 
erence to the xavnyupiotripia of the Panachaeans, 
in the sense of centres of common respect and pos- 
sibly common festivals, a collective imperial cult 
of the Panachaean League, though assumed by cer- 
tain researchers, is not directly attested t0.9 


62. For the dossier of Epameinondas of Akraiphia, see IG VII, 2711-712; for the inscription from Koroneia, see 
IG VII, 2878; for the inscription for T. Statilius Teimocrates, see 1G IV? 1, 80-81 and RP I, ARG 252 for further bib- 
liography and for a discussion of the date. 

63. Oliver 1978, 187; Camia 2007, 141-42. For the view that the Panachaean League survived into the 2nd c. and 
the reign of Hadrian, see Larsen 1966, 110 and 1975, 451-52 quoting also IG VII, 2509 referring to ... tÒ Kotvóv 
ovvédplov TOV 'EXArvov tõv sic IDuatnüg ovvidvtov ... which, however, relates to the Koinon of the Hellenes in 
Plataiai, on which see Camia 2007, 180-85. 

64. IG VII, 2711, I. 6: tapévtog kai tod ryyeuóvoc, Il. 100-01: £v 16 xotvà vv IHav[eAAn]vov tõ ayOévtt £v 
"Apyet. The statement £v tà TOV Aya®v koi HaveAArvov ovvedpio £v ‘Apyet in IG VII, 2712, Il. 39-40, which 
refers to the same assembly, hardly seems to have a more general sense. 

65. Puech 1983, 24; Spawforth 1994, 223; cf. also the arguments of Hupfloher 2007, 102 sqq. 

66. Due to a gap in the text, we do not know the sites of the panegyreis, except for the sanctuary of Asclepios in 
Epidauros; it is however possible that the famous panhellenic sanctuaries at least were named, as in the statement 
in Caligula's reply to the Panachaeans in JG VII, 2711, Il. 32-33 that honours to him should be limited to Olympia, 
Delphi, Nemea and Isthmos. Cf. Hupfloher 2007, 112 sqq. 

67. The erection of the statue to the Emperor Claudius in Koroneia (IG VII, 2878) refers probably to an honorary 
monument and does not necessarily imply an imperial cult, see Harter-Uibopuu 2003, 222. Larsen 1975, 450-51 
stated that there was no initial connection between this union and the imperial cult, though the league established an 
imperial cult some time before A.D. 55. Following Spawforth 1994, 222-24, F. Camia in the appendix ‘The imperial 
high-priests of the Achaean League' to the article Camia, Kantiréa in the present volume, p. 398 ns 188-89 accepts 
that “the introduction in the imperial cult of the Achaean Koinon during the middle of the 1st c. A.D. most likely oc- 
cured in the framework of the sort of ‘Panhellenic’ League” and further “this cult was administered by the Achaean 
Koinon but evidently represented the other regional koina included in the Panachaean League as well, so that, 
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Olympia and the Achaean Koinon in the 2nd and 
3rd c. A.D. 


The surviving sources do not indicate particular 
close personal ties between the emperors of the 
2nd c. and the region. No imperial visit is recorded, 
no particular diffusion of the imperial gentilicia of 
the 2nd c. can be traced in the nomenclature of the 
local population, and no imperial action in the 
sanctuary is attested to, save the restoration of 
a/some building(s) by Antoninus Pius.? Yet Olympia 
seems to have remained a cultural symbol — pri- 
marily because its long history, panhellenic spirit 
and the popular Olympic games fitted perfectly 
into the general cultural environment of the 2nd 
and 3rd c. A.D. Olympia was at its peak in the 2nd 
c. A.D. The games attracted spectators and athletes 
from all over the oikoumene,” whilst prominent 
ladies of senatorial rank, such as Herodes Atticus’ 
wife, Regilla, expressed an interest in holding the 
important local priesthood of Demeter Chamyne."! 
Numerous monuments were erected in the Altis, 
including a new series of monuments erected by 
the Achaean Koinon. 

The beginning of a new phase of independent 
attestation to the Achaean Koinon after the disso- 
lution of the Panachaean League cannot be dated 
with certainty, since the first preserved inscriptions 
bearing witness to this post-Neronian phase (when 
the document concerning T. Statilius Teimocrates 
is dated) date from the late 1st or early 2nd c. A.D., 
which is to say to the Trajanic period. From this 


period onwards, the inscriptions prove that the 
Koinon already acted independently of the Pan- 
achaean League.” 

In this phase, the Koinon erected monuments in 
several places. Epigraphic and literary sources 
show that Olympia, one of the most prominent 
places of common respect within the Koinon,? 
was once again the most popular place for the 
Achaean Koinon or its officeholders to erect a new 
series of monuments. Pausanias (V. 12, 6) men- 
tions a statue of the Emperor Hadrian erected by 
the poleis-members of the Achaean Koinon in the 
temple of Zeus in Olympia and a statue of Trajan, 
in the same temple, erected by "all the Hellenes" 
(BacuU.éov dè àvópi&vrac Adpiavod uèv ai G TO 
Ayaikov teodou nódes &véOgcav A(8oo Tapiov, 
Tpaïavod dè ot návtes “EAAnvec).” The interpre- 
tation of the definition "all the Hellenes" is not 
clear. The term "Hellenes" is adopted by the Pan- 
achaean League to define itself, as the dossier of 
Akraiphia shows,” but this union, as already men- 
tioned, is encountered in no epigraphic source after 
Nero. If the statue of Trajan was indeed erected by 
the Panachaeans, it would be the only preserved 
information about this body after the Neronian 
age. A further and more acceptable possibility 
could be that "all the Hellenes" is synonymous with 
the Achaean Koinon, which also uses "Hellenes" as 
a synonym for the "Achaeans" in its inscriptions.” 
In which case, Pausanias could simply have repro- 
duced the texts of the inscriptions from the statue- 





at least under Nero, the archiereus of the Achaean Koinon was a provincial high-priest”. Hupfloher 2007, 109 suggests 
that there was a cult on the Koinon’s level and accepts that C. Iulius Spartiaticus was its high-priest. 
68. For the policy applied by emperors to Eleia in the 2nd c. A.D., see Zoumbaki 2001, 172-79. 


69. IVO 654-55. 
70. Weiler 1997. 
71. Zoumbaki 2001, 149-50. 


72.For the difficulties involved in dating the first attested functionaries of this phase in the history of the Achaean 
Koinon as well as a chronological ordering of highpriests attested to, see Camia 2002 and id. 2008, 30-35. 
73. Cf. IVO 57; IG V 2,517,518. Cf. Hupfloher 2007, 113. 


74. Although these are votive monuments and not cult statues, it is worth noting that the cella of the Metroon, 
which was converted into a temple of the imperial cult, was already full in the Flavian age and the arrangement of 
the statues in it was not disturbed in the following period, cf. Hitzl 1991, 114. The statue of Poppaea Sabina stood 
in the Heraion, the statue of the younger Faustina erected by the Achaean Koinon stood in front of the SE corner 
of the temple of Zeus (IvO 382). The bronze statue of an emperor of the late 2nd or early 3rd c. A.D. stood in the 
pronaos of the Metroon (Hitzl 1991, 116 and appendix IV). 

75. IG VIL, 2711, Il. 13-14, 15, 20. This view is supported by Kahrstedt 1950, 74. 

76. Cf. e.g. IVO 448, 452, 458, 459 from Olympia; IG V 1, 1451 and SEG 52, 2002, 405 from Messene; IG IV, 1600 
and Corinth VIIL1, 81 from Corinth; IG V 1,512, 590 from Sparta. Spawforth 1994, 222 wonders, whether "Hellenes" 
and "Achaeans" are merely synonyms, while Puech 1983, 24 sees a distinction between the broader sense of "Hellenes" 
(cf. her arguments concerning the priesthood of the Hellenes) and Achaeans (connected with the helladarchy). 
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bases he saw, recording one as a dedication by the 
poleis-members of the Achaean Koinon and the 
other by "all the Hellenes". In any case, Olympia was 
once again the main place of exhibition for monu- 
ments erected by the Koinon itself. This is clear 
from a simple list of inscriptions dedicated by the 
Koinon in several regions within the province of 
Achaia: 


Monuments erected by the Achaean Koinon be- 
tween the late 1st and early 3rd c. A.D.: 

Olympia 

IvO57 (SEG 11, 1950, 1198, decree of the Koinon, 
Hadrianic age) 

IvO 382 (honorary inscription to Faustina Minor) 
IvO 430 (honorary inscription to the Elean Ti. 
Claudius Pelops) 

IvO 448 (honorary inscription to Ti. Claudius 
Crispianus from Messene) 

IvO 450 (honorary inscription to T. Flavius Poly- 
bius from Messene) 

IvO 451 (honorary inscription to C. Iulius Thea- 
genes from Korone, set up by his son katà TÒ 
yw)gwoua of the Koinon) 

IvO 458 (honorary inscription dedicated by Mes- 
sene to Ti. Claudius Calligenes) 

IVO 459 (honorary inscription dedicated by Mes- 
sene to P. Aelius Aristo) 

IvO 460 (fragmentary inscription, probably erected 
by the Koinon) 

IvO 472 (honorary inscription dedicated by Abia 
(?) in Messenia to M. Antonius Aristeas) 

IvO 487 (honorary decree to the Messenian and 
Lacedaimonian T. Flavius Polybius) 

IvO 569 (fragmentary honorary decree) 

Paus. V. 12, 6 (statue of Hadrian and perhaps also 
of Trajan) 

Messene 

IGV 1, 1451 (honorary inscription to the Emperor 
Lucius Verus financed by the Messenian Ti. Clau- 
dius Saethida Caelianus and erected by the Hel- 
lenes”) 

IGV 1, 1352 (Abia, inscription honouring Hadrian 
KATH TÒ TOV Ayaròv d6yua) 





77. RP II, MES *157 [3] with remarks on the text. 


SEG 11, 1950, 984 (Cf. RP II, MES *136 [1] and 
remarks; inscription honouring the Messenian Ti. 
Claudius Dionysius Crispianus) 

EAH 1999 [2000] 45 (cf. SEG 49, 1999, 434); 
PAAH 1999 [2002] 72-74 no. 2 (SEG 51, 2001, 
476; AnnÉpigr 2001, 1808, honorary inscription 
to the Empress Sabina kata tò wopioua of the 
Koinon) 


Arcadia 

IG V 2,517 found in Lykosoura (honorary decree 
for Saon of Megalopolis) 

IG V 2,518 found in Lykosoura (decree of the Koi- 
non honouring Heracleia, daughter of Eumelos) 
SEG 41, 1991, 384 from Tegea (honorary inscrip- 
tion to Sextus Pompeius Menophanes, presumed 
to be a citizen of Sparta and Tegea) 


Corinth 

Corinth VIII.3, 99% 

Corinth VIIL3, 102 (honorary inscription for 
Hadrian dedicated by oi Ayatot) 


Athens 

IG IP, 1094 (decree of the Achaean Koinon con- 
cerning honours to the Emperor Antoninus, who 
is to be identified either with Caracalla or with 
Elagabalus, A.D. 211-222) 


Delphi 

Syll? 846 (the Achaean Koinon and the Koinon of 
the Amphiktyones jointly honour Claudia Polycra- 
tia Nausica) 


It is obvious that the vast majority of the monu- 
ments erected by the Achaean Koinon are to be 
found in Olympia. The limited number of docu- 
ments from other regions include mainly honorary 
monuments to officeholders of the Koinon actually 
originating from these regions, while there are two 
inscriptions from important centres outside the 
Achaean Koinon: Delphi and Athens. There is only 
one monument erected by the Koinon in Olympia 
concerning an Elean, who acted as an officeholder 
of the Koinon;? the remainder honour individuals 
from other regions, emperors or members of the 
imperial family. The fact that Eleans are attested 


78. It is open to doubt whether this is an honorary inscription to Trajan erected by the Achaean Koinon, as the 
text is extremely fragmentary and the restoration [tò kowó]v t&v [Aya1dv] is not regarded as certain by the editor 
J. H. Kent; furthermore, the membership of Corinth in the Koinon is debatable, Oliver 1978, 186 n. 6 with further 


bibliography. 


79. IvO 430 for Ti. Claudius Pelops (Zoumbaki 2001, K 70) who held twice the office of the grammateus of the 


Achaean League and once that of strategos. 
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to as officeholders of the Achaean Koinon*? proves 
that Elis was now a member. 

Given the numerous monuments erected by the 
Koinon in Olympia, the question about the role 
played by the sanctuary during this period arises 
once more — a question connected with the prob- 
lem of identifying the Koinon’s centre. Since so lit- 
tle is known about the activity of the Koinon, the 
vague information available cannot be marshalled 
easily to shed light on what kind of centre is meant: 
a cult centre, a meeting point, an administration 
centre, a centre where other possible activities were 
conducted (e.g. the juridical function of the hel- 
ladarch suggested by J. Oliver?!) or a centre fulfill- 
ing all of these functions. It is therefore obvious 
that the question regarding the seat of the Koinon 
is connected with further questions about its exact 
extent, structure and activities. 

The only certainty is that there was an imperial 
cult on the level of the Koinon, as its archiereis 
allow us to conclude. The archiereis is our only ev- 
idence for a collective imperial cult of the Koinon. 
Nevertheless, imperial feasts, which in some cases 
also included games, can be regarded as a constituent 
part of the Koinon’s activity, although there is no 
concrete evidence for central celebrations of this 
nature. Whatever the case, Olympia cannot be re- 
garded as the centre of the Koinon’s imperial cult 
or of its central imperial games. It is worth noting 
that, despite the existence of an imperial cult on a 
local level,® there are no traces of collective im- 
perial festivities of the Koinon in Olympia or Elis; 
moreover, no games under the name Caesarea or 
Sebastea are attested to in Eleia, whereas such 
games are attested to by inscriptions in other 
towns in the province of Achaia.8 Olympia cannot 
thus be regarded as the exclusive centre of a col- 
lective cult of the league. 





It is remarkable that there is no concrete trace of 
collective cult activity, no reference to imperial 
feasts and games, not even a document erected by 
the Koinon or its functionaries in Aigion, the tra- 
ditional centre of the Achaean League where, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, the Koinon still assembled in 
his day% — just as the Amphictyonic league main- 
tained its traditional centres in Thermopylai and 
Delphi.® The problem becomes more complicated 
as A.J.S. Spawforth suggests that the collective im- 
perial cult of the Koinon was based in Corinth;8° 
on the contrary, J. Wiseman and J. H. Oliver?! cast 
doubt on even the possibility of Corinth, a Roman 
colony, belonging to the Koinon. A. Hupfloher 
suggests that there was cult activity at different 
places and on different occasions, e.g. the erection 
of honorific statues at which one can suppose even 
the presence of the provincial governor.*® 

A look at other unions in the Roman period jus- 
tifies doubts as to whether the entire activity of the 
Achaean Koinon could have coincided at a single 
centre. Certainly, we should always bear in mind that 
the Achaean Koinon of the imperial period was 
neither an entirely regional Koinon, such as the 
Thessalian or Boiotian Koina, nor a clearly supra- 
regional union, such as the Panachaeans or the 
Amphiktyony of Delphi, nor a provincial Koinon, 
such as the koina of Asia Minor (despite the ex- 
pressions used by Achaean Koinon which betray 
its aspirations to impose itself as a quasi-provincial 
Koinon), nor an inter-provincial one, such as the 
Panhellenion. Therefore, we should not expect to 
find absolute similarities with such unions, since 
each of them had its own peculiarities or a quite 
different nature and ideological framework, and 
sometimes an obscure but existing connection with 
earlier local federal institutions and historical de- 
velopments. 


80. Cf. supra, p. 122 n. 79 and IvO 460 for L. Gellius Bassus (Elean?), 483 for T. Flavius Archelaus. 


81. Oliver 1978a, 4-5. 
82. Hupfloher 2006, 238-64; Wojan 2008, 270-75. 


83. Camia 2007, 80-108 for festivals of the imperial cult in the province of Achaia in the 2nd c. A.D.; for Caesarea 
and Sebastea in the Peloponnese, see the article of Camia, Kantiréa infra pp. 375-406. 

84. Paus. VII. 24, 4: £g dè Aiytov kai €¢’ Nuov ETL ovvéðpiov TO dyaròv GOpoiCetar, cadéti &c Oepporviac TE 
Kai és AEAPODG ot ÉHLPIKTUOVEG. 

85. It is, however, remarkable that this is the present state of our knowledge, which may be modified by future 
finds, given the lack of systematic excavations in Aigion. 

86. See Spawforth 1994, esp. 221; Camia, Kantiréa, infra pp. 388-89 ns 103-07 for venationes in Corinth. 

87. Oliver 1978, 186 n. 6, 191; Wiseman 1979, 500-01. 

88. See Hupfloher 2007, 113 sqq. for ceremonies that accompanied the erection of statues and especially the cult 
activity connected with the erection of emperors’ statues. 
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However, a parallel examination of the centres 
of these other organisations could still be enlight- 
ened, since it reveals that, in numerous cases, there 
were more cult centres that cannot necessarily be 
identified with the centres of other aspects of a 
league's activity. Thus, an identification of the 
meeting place with the cult centre seems unlikely 
in the case of the Panhellenion, the seat of which 
is taken to be Athens. Searching for the meeting 
place of the Panhellenion in the Roman archaeo- 
logical remains of Athens, A. J. S. Spawforth and 
S. Walker state that the centre in which the Panhel- 
lenes met, was "not necessarily the location of the 
league's cult".? Regarding the headquarters of the 
Koinon of Asia, it is typical that there were multi- 
ple centres of the provincial imperial cult, which 
appeared one after the other, many imperial tem- 
ples and/or provincial feasts and games in honour 
of the emperors which were conducted in a number 
of poleis.? It has thus been suggested by L. Mo- 
retti, and accepted by J. Deininger, that the Koinon 
of Asia assembled at different places on the occa- 
sion of the imperial games! As already men- 
tioned, the Panachaean league had more than one 
panegyristeria, as is stated in the decree in honour 
of Statilius Teimocrates. Even the Amphictyonic 
League, in a sense the Central Greek equivalent of 
the Achaean Koinon, which also had its own hel- 
ladarchai, had two different meeting points: Delphi 
and Thermopylai (Paus. VII. 24, 4). A further 
Koinon of Central Greece, the Thessalian League, 
seems to have had at least two cult centres at Lar- 
isa and Hypata.” The Koinon of the Eleuthero- 
lakones also seems to have had more than one 
focal point: games on the level of the Koinon are 
attested to in the sanctuary of Apollo at Asopos 
for Artemis Kyparissia, although the sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Tainaron should be recognised as the 





league's central sanctuary; the Koinon’s festivities 
in honour of the emperors seem, however, to have 
been staged in Gytheion.?? 

There may thus be little point in searching for 
one and only centre where the whole activity of 
the Achaean Koinon was conducted. There were 
perhaps more points where different aspects of ac- 
tivity of the Koinon took place. Olympia could 
function as the "exhibition centre" for the hon- 
orary monuments of the league and for the prom- 
ulgation of its documents, since the sanctuary 
flourished in this period and attracted visitors from 
all over the Roman world, especially during the 
games. A sort of cult ceremonies which took place 
on different occasions, e.g. the erection of imperial 
statues, cannot be excluded.™ Aigion was still re- 
spected in the Imperial period as the traditional 
headquarters of the League, and Pausanias' word- 
ing would imply that Aigion still hosted assemblies. 
The evidence offered in the aforementioned letter 
of Argos leads us to take into consideration the 
possibility that Corinth was one of the sites of a 
collective cult of the Koinon, where venationes 
were also included. It also cannot be ruled out that 
the local imperial feasts attested to, or some of 
them, also played a role in the religious life of the 
Koinon, with the Koinon taking the festivities in 
honour of the emperor as an opportunity to meet. 
The search for a single centre of collective imperial 
cult within the Achaean Koinon is perhaps a vain 
one, as the traces that such a collective cult has left 
behind concern only its archiereis. It is possible 
that the imperial cult was more vital in the poleis- 
members of the Achaean Koinon and that certain 
of these festivities assumed a collective nature on 
the level of the Koinon. It is characteristic that the 
same impression is given by other Greek mainland 
koina (the Thessalian, Boiotian and Eleutherola- 


89. Spawforth, Walker 1985, 94, 97-98. Further, Oliver 1970, 131 and 133 stresses the fact that the cult of Olympian 
Zeus served as a focal point of the religious interest of the Panhellenion and that this temple may have been its 
meeting point; he also states that at least one meeting of the Panhellenion must have occurred at the time of the cel- 
ebration of the Panhellenia in Athens, indirectly implying that there were perhaps also meetings at other points. Clinton 
1999, 98-100 states that the Panhellenes “ought to have a building at Eleusis which they could use for their adminis- 
trative operations there" and this is supposed to be identified with a building in the SW corner of the sanctuary. 

90. Deininger 1965, 37-41; Burrell 2004, 275 sqq. and 335 sqq. 


91. Moretti 1954, 287; Deininger 1965, 55. 


92. For the festivals and the imperial cult within the Thessalian Koinon, see Burrer 1993, 16-19; cf. also Harter- 


Uibopuu 2003, 213-14. 
93. Harter-Uibopuu 2003, 218-19. 
94. Cf. Hupfloher 2007, 113 sqq. 
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conian) where, although the civic imperial cults are 
clearly evident, a collective one can be surmised 
solely through its high-priests.® 

A further observation based on a comparison 
with other koina is that poleis-members main- 
tained an important role within the framework of 
the league. This is true in the case of Gytheion, 
which connects its local Caesarea with the collec- 
tive cult of the Koinon of the Eleutherolakones; a 
clear tendency of the poleis to act independently 
is also to be observed in the Boiotian Koinon,” de- 
spite the central role played by the sanctuary of 
Athena Itonia at Koroneia where the Koinon met 
and celebrated the feast of Pamboiotia (Paus. IX. 
34, 1). These examples clearly illustrate how single 
poleis still played a vital role despite the existence 
of the Koina. 

Thus, in the framework of the Achaean Koinon, 
the traditional panhellenic sanctuaries, which were 
still attested to in inscriptions as kowvà tis 'EA- 
Aáðos ravnyvpiothpia or EAANnVidEs tavnyoperc,?” 
seem to have been important as places for erecting 
prominent monuments and perhaps — in some 
cases, at least — for staging Koinon festivities in ho- 
nour of the emperors at which the league could also 
assemble. Moreover, the image of a Koinon with 
several distinct centres of activity accords with the 
individualism which seems, for historical reasons, 
to have been deeply rooted in the poleis.’ In this 
framework, Elis was merely a member of the 
Achaean Koinon and Olympia one, albeit perhaps 
the most famous and glamorous, of its Kowa 
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COLONIA AUGUSTA ACHAICA PATRENSIS: REAMENAGEMENTS URBAINS, 
CONSTRUCTIONS EDILITAIRES ET LA NOUVELLE IDENTITE PATREENNE* 


Athanasios D. Rizakis 


Abstract: During the first generations of colonial life in Patras, the Roman influence was only faintly evident in 
grand public buildings and hardly at all evident in private ones. This was to change, however, in the Flavian period 
and in the 2nd century, when the colonial authorities undertook large and imposing building projects and the local 
elite asserted itself through the construction of sumptuous urban or rural residences and the erection of luxurious 
funerary monuments in imitation of those in necropolises in Rome. This urban reconstruction and decoration was 
dependent upon both the imitation of Roman forms and the attachment to Greek tradition. It involved a mixture of 
architectural or decorative styles which contributed, in its way, to the formation of a new collective identity, an in- 
evitable synthesis resulting from the interaction with the natural and social environment on which it was based. This 
new identity, also apparent in other areas, meant that Patras ended up being neither a Greek nor a Roman town, 
but rather a mixture of the two in all aspects of its material and spiritual life. 


Introduction: la ‘deductio’ coloniale et la nouvelle 
identité patréenne 


La fondation, par Auguste, d’une colonie de vété- 
rans romains à Patras,! marque non seulement un 


socio-économique d’une large zone, située entre 
les deux rives du golfe de Corinthe dont elle bou- 
leverse l’équilibre millénaire. Auguste dote sa 
colonie d’un immense territoire englobant non 
seulement celui des cités voisines d’Achaïe occi- 


tournant dans son destin, mais constitue aussi un dentale? mais aussi une partie de la côte étolienne 


événement majeur dans la géographie politique et — d'en face, son intention étant d'assurer à sa fon- 





* Nous tenons à remercier ici P. Marchetti et M. Pétropoulos qui ont eu l'amabilité de lire une premiére version 
de cet article et de faire quelques remarques; néanmoins les opinions émises n'engagent que la responsabilité de 
l'auteur. 

1. Nous ignorons tout des conditions de cette fondation dont le responsable fut peut-étre Agrippa, durant son sé- 
jour en Orient 17/6 av. J.-C. (cf. R. Meyer, Marcus Agrippa, Rome 1965, 10). Sur la date précise de la deductio, réa- 
lisée en deux phases, voir Rizakis 1998a, 24-25, sur le nombre et l'origine des colons (on sait qu'ils étaient des 
vétérans de deux légions antonioniennes), voir Rizakis 1998a, 25-28; cf. aussi Rizakis 1997, 19-28. 

2. Ces cités (Pharai, Tritaia, Rhypes [en partie] et plus tard Dymé) ont été totalement absorbées par la colonie 
dont elles sont devenues des Kómai: voir Paus. VII. 17, 5; 18, 7, cf. Rizakis 1995a, 156-57 no. 241 [Dymé]; Paus. 
VII. 22, 1, cf. Rizakis 1995a, 186-87 no. 276 [Pharai]; Paus. VII. 22, 6, cf. Rizakis 1995a, 190 no. 283 [Tritaia]. Tou- 
tefois, le statut politico-juridique ne fut pas identique pour toutes: les anciens colons de Dymé conservent les mémes 
droits que ceux de Patras, en revanche l'ancienne population de cette cité et celle de Pharai et Tritaia fut classée 
dans la catégorie inférieure des incolae: voir Rizakis 1996, 274-76; id. 1998b, 599-617; id. 2009, 21-22. 

3. La colonie avait deux praefecturae sur la côte étolienne d'en face, comme le laissent entendre deux épitaphes 
de vétérans (Rizakis 1995a, 389-90 no. 748 [Naupacte]; Rizakis 1998a, 201-02 no. 153 [probablement Kalydón]). Les 
textes littéraires, à savoir Strabon (X. 2, 21; cf. Rizakis 1995 a, 313-14 no. 538) et Pausanias (VII. X. 38, 9; cf. 
Rizakis 1995a, 234-35 no. 364 [Locriens de l'ouest à l'exception d'Amphissa]) font également allusion à des posses- 
sions patréennes sur la cóte opposée, sans préciser toutefois le statut juridique de ces dépendances (voir ci-dessous, 
n. 5). Ul. Kahrstedt, «Die Territorien von Patrai und Nicopolis in der Kaiserzeit», Historia 1, 1950, 549-61 pense 
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dation la prééminence administrative au niveau ré- 
gional,* mais aussi d’asseoir son développement 
économique futur sur des bases solides. C’est pour 
cette dernière raison qu’il procura à Patras des re- 
venus supplémentaires, sous forme de taxes an- 
nuelles (vectigalia), provenant des anciennes cités 
de l’Étolie du sud et de Phocide occidentale, trans- 
formées alors en civitates adtributae de la colonie. 

La colonie de Patras, forte de son nouveau sta- 
tut de colonie militaire et de ses privilèges écono- 
miques, multiplia les efforts pour jouer un rôle 
nouveau dans le contexte régional; sa qualité de 
chef-lieu de la romanité lui assure un rapport pri- 
vilégié avec le pouvoir central, dans une zone très 
sensible.f Une inscription patréenne, de la période 
augustéenne, révèle la prééminence de la colonie 
parmi les fondations romaines situées le long des 
côtes occidentales grecques et du golfe de Co- 


rinthe’ et une autre laisse deviner ses ambitions au 
niveau provincial. La colonie, exploitant le passé 
grec de la cité, prendra aussi l’initiative de signer 
un pacte d’entente, hautement symbolique, avec 
Athènes, centre incontestable de l’hellénisme.f Pa- 
tras semble donc avoir cherché à s’établir comme 
intermédiaire entre Rome et les cités et cette am- 
bition menacera la prépondérance de Corinthe à 
laquelle elle contestera ouvertement le premier 
rôle, sans succès toutefois dès lors que Tibère (4 
apr. J.-C.), réhabilitera définitivement Corinthe 
dans sa vocation de capitale provinciale.” 

Une colonie romaine se définit non seulement par 
son statut et par l’emprise qu’elle exerce sur un 
territoire mais aussi par l’organisation de son centre 
urbain, autant que par une nouvelle hiérarchie de 
valeurs qui se manifeste sur le plan sémiologique 
et idéologique. La population romaine installée 





que l’incorporation de ces cités se réalisa progressivement, sous le règne de Néron; c’est alors que la cité de Thermon 
fut annexée comme le laisserait entendre une inscription énigmatique (voir E. Lévy, «Nero’s ‘Apollonia’ series: the 
Achaean context», NC 149, 1989, 67; Rizakis 1996, 274-87). E. Meyer (RE XVI 2 [1935] 1993, s.v. Naupaktos) 
pense, en revanche, que les cités de la Locride occidentale à l'exception d’ Amphissa ont été incorporées dans la co- 
lonie immédiatement après la victoire d’Actium. 

4. Patras sera, avec quelques autres métropoles grecques, un des piliers de la politique administrative et écono- 
mique provinciale (Rizakis 1996, 261-69; id. 2009, 17-19). Le «système augustéen» repose sur la prééminence d’un 
centre administratif où s’exerce le pouvoir; pour la Grèce, voir Alcock 1993, 93-115; pour la Gaule, voir les obser- 
vations de Chr. Goudineau, «Introduction», in Goudineau, Rebourg 1991, 9-12. 

5. Sur la forme juridique de cette dépendance, voir Rizakis 1996, 283-85. Le processus d’attribution des revenus 
fiscaux, issus des territoires d’autres cités, est bien connu dans le monde romain; voir en dernier R. Biundo, «Terre 
di pertinenza di colonie e municipi fuori del loro territorio: gestione e risorse», CCG 14, 2003, 113-14; ead., «Agri 
ex alienis territoriis sumpti. Terre in provincia di colonie e municipi in Italia», MEFRA 116, 2004, 371-436. 

6. L’expérience des guerres civiles a montré l’importance stratégique du site quand il s’agissait de transporter, 
le plus rapidement possible, des troupes d'Italie (cf. A. D. Rizakis, «' H popatkr| rotu otiv HeAonóvvnoo oti]v 
n&píoóo tfj Anpokpatiag kai 7) véa icopponía óvvápieov OTO £oorteptkó TG york} LvpoAttetac», in Actes du 
III° Congrès international des Études péloponnésiennes, Athènes 1987/88, 29; id., «La littérature gromatique et la 
colonisation romaine de l’Orient», in G. Salmeri, A. Raggi, A. Baroni (éds), Colonie romane nel mondo greco, Universita 
degli studi di Pisa, Pisa, 3-4 novembre 2000, Pisa, 2004, 87; id. 2009, 17). Patras devient la plaque tournante d'un 
réseau de voies terrestres qui la relient au reste du Péloponnése (R. Baladié, Le Péloponnése de Strabon. Etude de 
géographie historique, Paris 1980, 265-77), à la Grèce centrale et à l'Épire (K. Axioti, «Popdikoi ópópot tis Aito- 
koakapvaviac», AD 35, 1980, Mel., 186-205; Rizakis 1996, 264-66; Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 24-25; Pétropoulos 
2007, 198-202). Hormis sa position centrale qui lui permet le contróle de la province, Patras entretient aussi une 
liaison directe avec le port de Brindes; voir A.D. Rizakis, «Le port de Patras et les communications avec l'Italie sous 
la République», CH 33.3-4, 1988, 453-72 = id., «Il porto di Patrasso e la comunicazione con l’Italia durante l'era re- 
pubblicana», in N. G. Moschonas (éd.), Due popoli - una storia. Studi di storia Italo-ellenica, Athénes 1998, 25-38. 

7. Un texte patréen, de l'époque augustéenne, conserve les noms de ces fondations impériales réunies afin d'ho- 
norer, probablement, leur fondateur: voir Rizakis 1996, 266-67 et n. 37; id. 1998a, 266-67 no. 276. 

8. Voir A. M. Woodhead, Hesperia 28, 1959, 279-82 no. 8 et pl. 56; id., Hesperia 29, 1960, 83 no. 158 et pl. 26 
(AnnEpigr 1960, 184; SEG 18, 1962, 557); Rizakis 1998a, 298 no. 363. 

9. Les inscriptions corinthiennes montrent que cette situation change en faveur de Corinthe, pendant les dernières 
années du règne d’ Auguste; cf. Stansbury 1990, 168-69 ns 75-76; sur Corinthe, capitale de la province, voir Actes 
des Apôtres 18, 12-17; Aristid., Or. 46, 27; cf. J. Wiseman, «Corinth and Rome I: 228 BC-AD 267», in ANRW II, 
7.1, 1979, 501-02; D. Engels, Roman Corinth. An alternative model for the Classical city, Chicago 1990, 19. 
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dans la ville a besoin de nouveaux espaces et de ré- 
férences architecturales qui reflétent son identité 
pour mieux correspondre à son sentiment de su- 
périorité et à ses aspirations.!° Aussi n’est-il pas 
étonnant de constater que la nouvelle communauté 
romaine ait voulu exprimer, par le biais de l’archi- 
tecture et des aménagements urbains, sa supériorité 
statutaire et sa volonté, d’une part, de légitimer et 
de perpétuer son système de valeurs, d’autre part 


l’acropole, dans une zone en pente douce aména- 
gée en terrasses successives (hauteur moyenne 53 
m.), qui correspond grosso-modo à ce qu’on ap- 
pelle la ville haute ou ‘vieille ville" (Anó ou Palaia 
polis) par opposition à la ‘ville basse’ (Kató polis), 
plus proche de la mer. Les constructions étaient 
disposées sur des terrasses, comme à Pergame, re- 
liées entre elles par des escaliers ou des rampes.'? 
S'il est vrai que la ville hellénistique avait déjà 


connu une relative extension vers la mer, c'est es- 
sentiellement la fondation de la colonie qui boule- 
versera le plan urbanistique traditionnel et entrainera, 
graduellement, son expansion," marquée par la 
création d'une nouvelle nécropole et l'élargisse- 
ment des celles qui existaient.'^ 

Bien que les marques de la romanité soient plus 
fortes dans les colonies que dans les cités libres ou 
pérégrines,! les premières ne connaissent pas, en 
Gréce, un remodelage systématique des espaces 
publics mais plutót des interventions ponctuelles 
qui n'altérent pas, en profondeur les structures 


d'imposer ses perceptions et ses conceptions es- 
thétiques.!! Ici comme ailleurs l'urbanisme devient 
un outil de romanisation et un moyen pour les po- 
pulations grecques de s'insérer dans le monde romain. 


Constructions et aménagements urbains de la pé- 
riode Julio-claudienne 


La colonie s'installe sur le site de la cité hellénistique 
dont le cadre urbanistique était déjà rigoureuse- 
ment défini par une longue histoire antérieure. 
L'habitat s'était développé au sud et sud-ouest de 





10. L'impérialisme territorial romain, concrétisé dès la victoire de Corinthe (146 av. J.-C.), s’accroît avec l’avè- 
nement de César, par le biais d'un vaste programme de colonisation et d'une emprise socio-culturelle dont les ma- 
nifestations deviennent évidentes à partir d' Auguste, principalement par la diffusion du culte impérial; voir sur ce point 
les excellentes observations de S. Alcock 1993, 181-99. Le comportement élitiste et le snobisme caractérise l'ensemble 
des colons méme ceux de Corinthe, malgré leur origine servile (Stansbury 1990, 163-65 et 276-82). 

11.Les grands travaux publics dans les provinces sont une des manifestations du pouvoir impérial et trahissent clai- 
rement sa volonté de marquer une domination incontestable de l'espace; cf. G. Traina, La tecnica in Grecia e a Roma, 
Roma - Bari 1994; id., «I Romani, maestri di tecnica», in E. Lo Cascio, Innovazione tecnica e progresso economico nel 
mondo romano, Atti degli incontri capresi di storia dell'economia antica (Capri 13-16 Aprile 2003), Bari 2006, 258 n. 23. 

12. Sur les vestiges archéologiques, voir Pétropoulos 2009, 51-54. Le particularisme de l'urbanisme patréen 
s'explique par le relief. 

13. Sur l'étendue de la ville de Patras à l'époque hellénistique et sous l’Empire, voir Thomopoulos 1950, 94 et 
616-17; Papapostolou 1971, 311-13; Papachatzis 1980, 87; Dekoulakou 1980, 556-57; Rizakis 1998a, 42-48; Pétro- 
poulos 2009, 49-51. 

14. Des trois nécropoles de Patras, celle du nord remonte à l'époque classique, celle du sud n'est sporadiquement 
utilisée qu'à partir de l'époque hellénistique (voir Papapostolou 1978, 354-85; cf. Dekoulakou 2009, 163-68), tandis 
que la nécropole orientale est une création du début de l’Empire (seconde moitié du I* s. apr. J.-C); voir Pétropoulos 
1999, 39; id. 2007, 183-84; id. 2009, 48 n. 52; Dekoulakou 2009, 166-67 et n. 17. Sila majorité des colons s'installent 
en ville, ce qui entraîne une première extension, on sait par l'épigraphie qu'une autre partie réside soit dans des vici 
proches de la ville (Rizakis 1998a, nos 95, 100, 109, 113, 121, 155, 157-58, 190, 264 et 314), soit beaucoup plus loin 
dans les deux praefecturae créées au sud de |’ Etolie (Rizakis 1996, 277-78 [Kalydón], 281-82 [Naupacte]). 

15. L'intervention romaine dans celles-ci (e.g. Athénes, Argos, Sparte) s'exprime soit par un remodelage partiel 
soit par la restauration et la réparation des monuments existants: voir S. E. C. Walker, G. B. Waywell, «Rome in 
Sparta: The Early Imperial phases of the Roman theater», in Marc, Moretti, 2001, 285-96; P. Baldassari, «Lo spec- 
chio del potere: programmi edilizi ad Atene in età augustea», loc. cit., 401-26; Marchetti 2001, 137-54; Gros 2001, 
387-400; Rizakis 2001a, 530 avec n. 20 et pp. 532-33 (avec références). À Athénes, pour se limiter à l'exemple le plus 
notoire, le remaniement opéré par l Empereur n'a pas respecté la vénérable agora et la tradition grecque. Le message 
idéologique est clair et cherche à montrer, selon l'expression utilisée par P. Gros, que «l'architecture publique était 
l'émanation du pouvoir central», voir P. Gros, «Nouveau paysage urbain et cultes dynastiques: remarques sur l'idéo- 
logie de la ville augustéenne à partir des centres monumentaux d' Athénes, Thasos, Arles et Nimes», in Goudineau, 
Rebourg 1991, 127-40, spécialement pp. 129 et 133. 
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antérieures. A Corinthe par exemple, cas le mieux 
connu, les interventions augustéennes sont carac- 
térisées selon le mot de Ch. K. Williams par «a de- 
liberate architectural eclectism»'® qui se traduit par 
des travaux de réparation ou de restauration des 
temples anciens, des changements de fonction de 
certaines constructions ou espaces anciens, enfin 
par des constructions nouvelles de style romain." 
Les données des fouilles disponibles à Patras nous 
donnent aussi l’impression que les colons Romains 
ont réutilisé ici aussi, tout au moins au début, les 
espaces sacrés tout en procédant à des adaptations 
nécessaires. Mais s’ils n’ont pas tenté d’emblée 
d’effacer la mémoire des lieux consacrés par le re- 
cours à un placage brutal d'aménagements pure- 
ment romains, ils n’hésiteront pas plus tard, quand 
toutes les conditions nécessaires seront réunies, 


à aménager de nouveaux espaces et à dresser ex 
novo des monuments, typiquement romains (e.g. 
théâtre, odéon, nouvelle décoration des monu- 
ments funéraires), avec lesquels ils s’identifiaient 
mieux. !8 

Auguste prend soin, dans le cadre de la nouvelle 
organisation spatiale et du regroupement démo- 
graphique opéré au moment de la fondation de la 
colonie,” de transférer les principales statues cul- 
tuelles de Kalydôn (i.e. celles d’ Artémis Laphria et 
de Dionysos Kalyd6nios),”° et de les installer dans 
leurs nouveaux temples (Fig. 1).2! Le transfert des 
cultes d’un territoire déclassé au nouveau centre 
urbain et la recomposition du panthéon local est 
une pratique augustéenne qui a des antécédents 
dans le monde grec et, précisément à Patras, où ce 
concept fut appliqué au moment de son premier 





16. Ch. K. Williams II, O. H. Zervos, «Corinth, 1986: Temple E and East of the Theater», Hesperia 56, 1987, 31- 
32; cf. M. E. Hoskins Walbank, «The foundation Planning of Early Roman Corinth», JRA 10, 1997, 118-24; Rizakis 
2001a, 532 et n. 34 (où on trouvera d'autres références); voir aussi A. D’ Hautcourt, «Corinthe: financement d'une 
colonisation et d’une reconstruction», in Marc, Moretti 2001, 427-38. 

17. Après la visite d’ Agrippa Corinthe entreprend des travaux extensifs de nivellement de terrain, de régularisa- 
tion de pentes ou de remblayage (voir Stansbury 1990, 172 n. 89 [avec d’autres renvoies] et 189-96; cf. Rizakis 
2001a, 532), avant de procéder à la réorganisation du forum de la colonie. L’absence des données archéologiques à 
Patras ne permet malheureusement pas d'évaluer l'ampleur de pareilles interventions. 

18. Des exemples d’une forme d’‘interpretatio graeca’ de la romanité (sur cette question, voir H. Dodge, «The 
architectural impact of Rome in the East», in M. Henig (éd.), Architecture and architectural sculpture in the Roman 
Empire, Oxford 1990, 108-20; G. Woolf, «Becoming Roman staying Greek: culture, identity and the civilizing process 
in the Roman East», PCPhS 40, 1994, 116) ne font pas défaut à Patras mais, vu l’absence d’une étude sur cette ques- 
tion, on peut se contenter de renvoyer, pour l’instant, aux intéressants articles concernant d’autres cités de l’Orient, 
publiés dans S. Macready, F. H. Thomson (éds), Roman architecture in the Greek world, London 1987. 

19. Auguste ordonne de regrouper dans la nouvelle métropole la population des communes environnantes 
de l’Achaïe occidentale (Paus. VII. 18, 6-7); sur cette question, voir F. Trotta, «Il sinecismo di Patrasso in Pausa- 
nias e Strabone», PP 48, 1993, 428-44 et id., «L'Acaia di Strabone e i sinecismi peloponnesiaci», in A. M. Biraschi 
(éd.), Strabone e la Grecia, Napoli 1994, 169-84; sur l’éventuel transfert des populations étoliennes, voir la note 
suivante. 

20. Paus. VII. 18, 8-9; sur Artémis Laphria et son culte voir Osanna 1996, 70-78; sur l’introduction du culte de 
Dionysos Kalydônios, voir Paus. VII. 21, 1; cf. Osanna 1996, 103-04 et n. 180. Papapostolou (1986, 267; id. 1991, 
306) pense que la statue d’ Artémis Laphria fut installée dans un temple d’ Artémis préexistant sur l'acropole; nous 
avons émis récemment l’hypothèse (Rizakis 2009, 24-27) qu’à cette occasion, Auguste avait transféré sur l’acropole 
de Patras les colonnes et l’entablement du temple méme de la déesse étolienne (voir Papachatzis 1980, avec figs. 
37-39, 41-48, 52 [pp. 88-100]: photos des membres architecturaux encastrés dans le mur nord de la forteresse franque, 
appartenant, très probablement, aux temples de l’acropole); c’est, peut-étre, ce temple d’ Artémis Laphria qui figure 
sur les monnaies de la colonie (Price, Trell 1977, 41 fig. 60 [Geta]; voir ci-dessous n. 78). M. P. Nilsson (Cults, myths, 
oracles and politics in Ancient Greece, Göteborg 1986, 23-25), a supposé que le transfert des cultes civiques impor- 
tants de Kalydôn à Patras, avait été induit par le transfert éventuel de la population, mais cette hypothèse est contre- 
dite par Pausanias (VII. 18, 8; cf. X. 38, 4) qui nous informe qu’ Auguste transféra les habitants de Kalydón, après 
la destruction de cette cité, à Nicopolis (voir Purcell 1987, 78-82). 

21.Le fait de batir un temple en détruisant un autre (evocatio) n’est pas une pratique rare chez les Romains 
malgré les protestations de certains sur la moralité de ces actes dont les exemples sont nombreux, méme en Grèce; 
voir cf. A. Jacquemin, «De la méconnaissance à l’abus du sanctuaire: l’apprentissage de la Grèce par les chefs de 
guerre romains», in Marc, Moretti 2001, 155-66. 
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Fig. 1. Fragments architecturaux des temples de l’acropole, encastrés dans le mur nord de la forteresse franque de 
Patras (Papachatzis 1980, 95 fig. 42). 


synoecisme.” Auguste procède, en tant que nouvel 
oeciste de la cité, à une réorganisation des cultes 
patréens centrée d’une part sur les anciennes tra- 
ditions, d’autre part sur les cultes nouveaux qui vont 
devenir l’élément de référence commun des an- 
ciennes et des nouvelles populations de la colonie. 
Artémis-Diana Laphria par exemple, revalorisée 
dans son nouveau cadre, acquiert en même temps un 
lien très intime avec Rome qui s’exprime par l’as- 
sociation de son culte avec celui de l’empereur.” 


Bien que les preuves réelles nous fassent défaut 
pour l'instant, il est fort probable qu’ Auguste soit 
responsable d’autres interventions mineures sur 
l’agora hellénistique de la cité, transformé alors en 
forum.” Pausanias (VII. 20, 3) parlant des monu- 
ments de |’ agora de Patras, et précisément du tem- 
ple de Zeus Olympios, nous apprend qu’il y avait 
également dans ce temple des statues d’Héra et 
d’Athéna qui formaient avec Zeus la triade capi- 
toline. I. Papapostolou’ n'a pas tort lorsqu'il voit 





22. Sur le transfert des cultes importants dans le cadre de réorganisations administrative et spatiale civique aussi 
bien à l’époque archaïque qu'à l'époque augustéenne, voir S. E. Alcock, «Archaeology and imperialism: Roman 
expansion and the Greek city», JMA 2.1, 1989, 87-135; Osanna 1996, 95-96 et 103-10; Y. Lafond, La mémoire des 
cités dans le Péloponnése d'époque romaine (Ile siècle avant J.-C.-IITe siècle aprés J.-C.), Rennes 2006, 292. 

23. Sur cette question, voir M. Osanna, «Pausania a Patrasso. Culti e organizzazione dello spazio sull’acropoli 
di una città greca», Ostraka 2.1, 1993, 99-103; id. 1996, 7-150; Y. Lafond, «Le panthéon de Patras et le témoignage 
de Pausanias: l'identité religieuse d'une cité grecque devenue colonie romaine», Kernos Suppl. 8, 1998, 195-208 
spécialement pp. 204-07; id., La mémoire des cités dans le Péloponnése d'époque romaine (II° siècle avant J.-C.- 
III° siècle aprés J.-C.), Rennes 2006, 290-95. 

24. Sur l'association des deux cultes, voir Nilsson, op. cit. (ci-dessus n. 20), 23; Osanna 1996, 76-77; Rizakis 
1998a, 84-86 no. 5; M. Kantiréa, Les dieux et les dieux augustes. Le culte impérial en Gréce sous les Julio-claudiens 
et les Flaviens, Meletemata 50, Athénes 2007, 98-101. 

25. Papapostolou 1991, 307; sur les limites supposées de l'agora-forum, voir ci-dessous pp. 144-45 et ns 91-95. 

26. 1991, 307 n. 16; voir toutefois les réserves de Osanna 1996, 89-92. Sur le culte de Jupiter Capitolinus, mal 
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dans ce passage une allusion au culte pratiqué dans 
les temples principaux des fora des cités romaines. 
Si cette hypothèse est la bonne, on peut alors croire 
que le temple de Zeus subit, à l’occasion, quelques 
transformations mineures afin d'intégrer, dès la pé- 
riode augustéenne, le culte de la triade capitoline 
sans attendre la consécration, nullement nécessaire du 
reste, d’un nouveau temple. Malheureusement nous 
ignorons s’il y eut, en même temps, des construc- 
tions supplémentaires, à l’instar de Corinthe ou 
d’Athènes. On peut toutefois raisonnablement sup- 
poser que la communauté romaine qui prend en 
mains les destins de cette cité ne pouvait pas ne 
pas investir les espaces intimement liés à l’identité 
de la communauté soumise, remplis de symboles 
et de souvenirs; elle ne pouvait pas non plus ne pas 
développer de nouveaux espaces reflétant mieux 
son identité et ses propres valeurs.” Une colonie 
romaine devait, de toute façon, être équipée de 
nouveaux bâtiments aux frais du trésor public cen- 
tral, l’aerarium Saturni pour les provinces sénatoria- 
les, le fisc impérial pour les provinces impériales.?8 

Hormis les bâtiments publics une colonie a aussi 
besoin de nouveaux espaces pour loger les colons, 
ce qu’incite Pétropoulos à attribuer à l’empereur, 
la première extension de la ville vers la mer et la 
construction, à cette occasion, d’une nouvelle voie 
dallée (via colonnata) reliant la ville haute à la mer 
et au port.” De prime abord la minceur du pro- 
gramme initial étonne mais on peut supposer, sans 
abuser de l’argumentun e silentio, que la colonie 
privée des moyens nécessaires, ne pouvait entre- 


prendre de plus vastes projets. Le volume réduit 
des aménagements d’époque augustéenne n’en- 
traînait pas, probablement, de modifications ma- 
jeures au niveau du centre civique ou du plan de 
l'ancienne ville.*° Tout indique que les interven- 
tions mineures de cette époque ont été conques 
pour annexer au profit de la nouvelle communauté 
romaine le contexte monumental existant et éta- 
blir une nouvelle hiérarchie urbaine. 

On trouve un reflet clair de la nouvelle identité 
patréenne sur les émissions de bronzes coloniales, 
produits en 2 av. J.-C., presque de quinze ans aprés 
la proclamation officielle de la colonie par Agrippa 
(16/15 av. J.-C.)?! Ces émissions, aux légendes la- 
tines et aux types renvoyant aux rites de fondation 
(Fig. 2), ont une signification politique et idéolo- 
gique évidente, puisqu'elles mettent en valeur le 
statut privilégié des membres de la communauté 
romaine; cette modeste production ne suffit pas 
toutefois à témoigner d'une prospérité écono- 
mique précoce qui, en tout état de cause, a connu 
une stagnation sous Tibére dont le développement 
des provinces n'était pas une priorité de sa poli- 
tique; la raréfaction des émissions monétaires en 
apporte la preuve.? L'atelier monétaire de la co- 
lonie ne reprendra ses activités qu'à la fin de son 
régne, par une riche émission (36 apr. J.-C.), en 
l'honneur de divus Augustus, produite à un mo- 
ment extrêmement symbolique puisqu'elle coïn- 
cide avec l'anniversaire du cinquantenaire de la 
colonie et la création en méme temps (35/36 apr. 
J.-C.) d'un grand koinon intégrant plusieurs ligues, 





connu en Grèce, voir les trés brèves allusions, in M. Cangiano de Azevedo, I ‘Capitolia’ nell'impero romano, MPAA 5, 
1941, 1-76; J.-M. Barton, «Capitoline temples in Italy and the provinces (especially Africa)», ANRW II. 12. 1 (1982) 260. 

27. Sur les interventions romaines dans l'espace urbain des cités, voir Perring 1991, 273-93. 

28. Voir les exemples cités par R. MacMullen, «Roman Imperial building in the provinces», HSCPh 64, 1959, 
207-35, particuliérement p. 208 n. 9. 

29. Sur cette voie, voir ci-dessous p. 150; l'extension de la ville ne parait pas atteindre toutefois la mer à cause 
des marécages: voir Pétropoulos 2007, 176-77; id. 2009, 49 et ns 60-61. 

30. Comme disait I. A. Papapostolou (1991, 306) Auguste lui-méme était, par tempérament, peu enclin à encou- 
rager l'entreprise des grands travaux d'aménagements urbains ou de nouvelles constructions. L'idée de Pétropoulos 
(2009, 47, 55 n. 88) qu'on doit à Auguste non seulement l'élaboration d'un premier plan d'urbanisme mais aussi sa 
réalisation est pour l'instant privée de véritables preuves. 

31. La présence du titre pater patriae, regu par Auguste le 4 février de l'année 2 av. J.-C., constitue un terminus 
post quem certain pour la datation de la première émission coloniale (voir RPCI, 260 no. 1252; cf. Papageorgiadou 
2004, 35 fig. 1) qui représente au revers le labourage rituel par lequel on traçait les limites de la colonie (primigenius 
sulcus) au moment de sa fondation, ce qui amena M. Grant (From imperium to auctoritas. A historical study of aes 
coinage in the Roman Empire, 49 B.C.-A.D.14, Cambridge 1946 [réimpr. anastatitique 1969], 265) à voir dans cette 
émission une commémoration de la proclamation coloniale de Patras. 

32. Voir R. Seager, Tiberius, London 1972, 144-47. 

33. RPC I, 260 nos 1253-254. 
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Fig. 2. Revers d'un bronze impérial de l'époque d’ Au- 
guste, représentant le rite de la fondation de la colonie 
romaine de Patras (Papachatzis 1980, 84 fig. 32). 


celle des Achéens en tête.” Mais ce n'est qu'avec 
Claude, qui s'intéresse à nouveau aux provinces, 
que le climat de confiance est restauré et que l'éco- 
nomie se développe à nouveau,? faisant de Patras, 


d'Athénes, l'un des centres financiers et commer- 
ciaux de Grèce.” Le règne de Néron offre de nou- 
velles opportunités. L'avénement de l'empereur et 
surtout sa visite en Achate,*’ sont les occasions de 
nouvelles émissions monétaires frappées en l'hon- 
neur de l Empereur philhellène. Les privilèges éco- 
nomiques accordés aux cités de la province et la 
réforme monétaire impériale facilitent la circula- 
tion monétaire et les échanges.” Le grand enthou- 
siasme révélé par la colonie pourrait refléter l'octroi 
de nouveaux priviléges qui lui auraient alors été 
accordés.? On comprend que la mort de l'empe- 
reur créa une grande déception et que sa damnatio 
memoriae? fut suivie d'une période de stagnation, 
voire de marginalisation, particuliérement néfaste 
pour la colonie. 


Programmes édilitaires de la période flavienne 


L’avénement de la dynastie des Flaviens donne de 
nouveau place à l’optimisme; au début du règne de 
Domitien (86 apr. J.-C.), la colonie fête l’anniver- 
saire du centenaire de sa fondation, avec la reprise 


vers le milieu du siècle, à côté de Corinthe et de son monnayage et des riches émissions dont l’une 





34. Voir G. W. Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek world, Oxford 1965, 93 qui à la n. 4 renvoie à l’article d’UI. 
Kahrstedt, «Das Koinon der Achaier», SO 28, 1950, 70-75; Zoumbaki, infra 119-20. Le développement des koina 
régionaux fut plus rapide en Asie Mineure: voir B. Levick, Claudius, New Haven 1990, 178. 

35. Sur les émissions monétaires, à Patras, sous Claude et la politique de celui-ci, voir Papageorgiadou 2004, 44 
et 110. Notons qu'un trésor de 35 aurei, datant des règnes de Tibère, Caligula et Claude (enfoui vers les années 46/47 
apr. J.-C.), est la preuve supplémentaire d'une reprise économique; voir I. Touratsoglou (NC 5-6, 1978, 41-52) qui 
a mis en valeur la rareté de cette découverte dans l’espace hellénique, unique pour sa composition métallique et ty- 
pologique; cf. Agallopoulou 1994, 9, 55-56 et 136. 

36. Plut., Mor. 831a; cf. Rizakis 1995a, 247 no. 402. 

37. Cette visite est illustrée sur le monnayage (RPC I, 260-61 nos 1257-81); trois émissions patréennes de cette 
période sont des types nouveaux et portent sur leurs revers les légendes: JUPITER LIBERATOR, ADVENTUS AUGUSTI 
et GEN COL NER PAT (RPC I, 261 no. 1279; 261 no. 1264 et 1271; 260, no. 1258; cf. B. Levy, «Nero’s liberation of 
Achaea: some numismatic evidence from Patrae», The Nickle numismatic papers, Ontario 1984, 165-85; ead., 
«Jupiter liberator at Patrae and the Boy Zeus of Aigion», in Proceedings of the XIIth international congress of Clas- 
sical archaeology, Athens 4-10.9. 1983, II, Athénes 1988, 131-35; ead., «Nero's ‘Apollonia’ series: the Achaean con- 
text», NC 149, 1989, 64 et n. 15). Sur le délicat probléme de la datation précise de ces émissions, liées à l'arrivée de 
Néron en Gréce et à sa déclaration de Corinthe sur la liberté des cités grecques, voir M. Amandry, Le monnayage 
des duovirs Corinthiens, BCH Suppl. 15, Paris 1988, 13-26 (avec toute la littérature antérieure); l'auteur opte en 
faveur d'une datation précoce en 66 apr. J.-C. plutót que 67 apr. J.-C.; voir toutefois la critique de C. J. Howego, 
«After the colt has bolted: a review of Amandry on Roman Corinth», NC 149, 1989, 199-208. 

38. M. K. Thornton, «The Augustan tradition and the Neronian economics», ANRW II. 2, Berlin 1975, 149-75. 

39. C'est B. Levy (NC 1989, 67) qui formula l'hypothése que la célébration numismatique exceptionnelle de 
l'événement indique, peut-étre, que Patras fut alors promue en centre de la Ligue achéenne et élargit par conséquent 
le champ de son influence. 

40. Sur cinq des dix bronzes de la colonie, trouvés à Patras, le nom voire le portrait de l'Empereur sont enlevés 
(cf. Agallopoulou 1994, 11); pour la damnatio memoriae de Néron, voir Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 2007. 

41. Le monnayage de Patras, comme de tant d'autres cités compromises avec Néron, fut supprimé par Vespasien 
aprés la mort de Galba, dont nous n'avons qu'une seule émission (RPC I, 261 no. 1282). 
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de sesterces porte la légende explicite: INDULGEN- 
TIAE AUGUSTI MONETA INPETRATA.” C'est alors 
que les élites locales entreprennent, ici comme ail- 
leurs, avec l'encouragement et le probable soutien 
de l'empereur,? de renouveler le tissu urbain par 
la mise en œuvre des vastes programmes et la mul- 
tiplication des constructions nouvelles aussi bien 
dans le domaine public que privé. La réalisation de 
projets aussi ambitieux obligea à des travaux préa- 
lables de terrassements pour recevoir les nouveaux 
édifices tant publics que privés.^ 

La réorganisation spatiale est particulièrement 
perceptible dans deux secteurs limitrophes du forum 
de la colonie: d’un côté le plateau de l'Odéon et du 
stade-théatre, de l'autre la zone au nord du dernier 
(40 m au nord-est). Sur le premier seront érigées 
deux constructions monumentales majeures (le 
stade-théâtre et l'odéon, Figs 3-4), délimitant une 
zone de spectacles et sur le second se dressera un 


important complexe de constructions, de caractère 
public ou religieux. Le stade-théâtre couvrait alors 
un grand espace, en dehors des quartiers habités, 
qui avaient été occupé, au cours du I° s. apr. J.-C., 
par des ateliers.^ L'odéon s'élevait sur la terrasse 
supérieure, aménagée à cet effet et qui s'adossait 
à la cavea du théâtre. Le choix du site s'explique, 
comme disait I. Papapostolou, par l'existence, en 
cette zone de la ville, d'un haut talus propice à 
l'installation du Koilon.^? De ces deux interventions 
majeures, la première est de loin la plus importante 
à la fois par l'ampleur des travaux effectués et 
par leur signification idéologique. L'introduction 
de nouveaux types monumentaux, adaptés aux 
exigences des jeux de gladiateurs," révolutionne 
la conception grecque de l'espace, Rome imposant 
une nouvelle hiérarchie spatiale dans laquelle 
les priorités ne sont plus les mémes. Le stade- 
théátre n'est pas uniquement, par sa taille, le báti- 





42. RPCII, 63 no. 219; cf. B. E. Levy, INDULGENTIAE AUGUSTI MONETA INPETRATA: a Flavian épisode, in H. 
Huvelin, M. Christol, G. Gautier (éds), Mélanges de Numismatique offerts à Pierre Bastien à l'occasion de son 75e 
anniversaire, Wetteren 1987, 39-49; A. N. Eckstein, «The foundation day of Roman coloniae», CSCA 12, 1981, 85-97; 
Papageorgiadou 2004, 80 avec fig. 61. Sur les émissions partréennes du règne de Domitien, voir RPC II, 63-65 nos 219-62. 

43. De vastes travaux d'aménagement des espaces publics sont connus, pendant cette période, ailleurs dans le 
Péloponnése (e.g. Corinthe, Olympie, Argos), vers la fin du I° s. apr. J.-C. avec les Flaviens. De grands travaux sont 
entrepris alors à Corinthe qui, pour l'occasion, changea de nom, et s'appela Colonia Iulia Flavia Augusta Corin- 
thiensis, voir Corinth VIII.3, no. 82; cf. Stansbury 1990, 339-41; A. D'Haucourt, Corinthe: financement d'une co- 
lonisation et d'une reconstruction, in Marc, Moretti 2001, 427-38. Si la reprise est placée à Argos, vers la fin du I° 
s. av. J.-C. le grand développement se place au second (Aelii et Antonini), voir P. Marchetti, Le Nymphée de l'agora 
d'Argos, ÉtPélop 11, Paris 1995, 31-32; cf. P. Aupert, «Architecture et urbanisme à Argos au Ier siécle apr. J.-C.», 
in Marc, Moretti 2001, 444; pour Olympie, voir A. Martin, «South-West building at Olympia: The ceramic and glass 
evidence for its dating», in Marc, Moretti 2001, 313-22; cf. Rizakis 2001, 531. Enfin l'empereur a été solicité par la 
cité de Mégalopolis pour la reconstruction d'un portique qui avait brülé: voir AnnEpigr 1983, 128 = CIL III, 13691 = 
IG V 2,457; cf. A. Martin, La titulature épigraphique de Domitien, Francfort 1987, 90; S. Mitchell, «Imperial building 
in the Eastern Roman provinces», HSPh 91, 1987, 333-65, particuliérement p. 355. 

44. Voir Pétropoulos 2009, 51-54 ns 67-76 et fig. 2. 

45. Cette construction imposante (Papapostolou 1989, 355-67 avec fig. 1-15) occupa l'espace délimité par les 
rues actuelles Héphaistou, Gerokostopoulou, Al. Ipsilantou et trés probablement Pantanassis, voir Papapostolou 
1989, 355; cf. aussi Pétropoulos 1999, 43 et n. 238, p. 46; id. 2007, 184; sur les atéliers, voir infra, p. 148 n. 117. 

46. Papapostolou 1989, 355. 

47. Pétropoulos 2007, 184-88; id. 2009, 71 n. 189. C'est dans ce stade-théâtre que devait être célébrés les Caesarea 
dont une illustration excellente pourrait être la représentation sur une mosaïque décorant le sol d'une villa urbana 
fouillée sur la place de Psila Alónia (Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 43 et fig. 38). C'est aussi au théátre que devaient 
avoir lieu les munera gladiatoria dont on trouve l'écho sur plusieurs inscriptions (Rizakis 1998a,132-33 no. 51 et 
211-18 nos 142-72) ainsi que sur des mosaïques (Papapostolou 1989, 393-401 figs 36-37; Rizakis 1998a, 218 no. 
173). L'odéon était, en principe, réservé à des représentations musicales, des conférences etc. 

48. Voir, sur ce sujet, Gros 2001, 394; parmi d'autres nouvelles constructions “romaines” nous devons classer les 
grands thermes urbains. Méme s'ils ne sont pas aussi nombreux, dés la période Julio-claudienne, qu'à l'Est de la 
mer Égée, on se demande quelle pourrait étre, sur l'organisation du centre monumental des villes, l'influence de ces 
«intrus dans la panoplie monumentale des villes hellénistiques», selon l'expression de P. Gros (2001, 304). Sur l'in- 
troduction et la diffusion des thermes à la romaine en Gréce, voir I. Nielsen, Thermae et balnea: The architecture and 
cultural history of Roman public baths vol. I, Aarhus 1990, 96-101, 115-16 et Joc. cit. vol. II, passim; A. Farrington, 
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Fig. 3. Partie du cóté long est du stadium-theatre de Patras (Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 44 fig. 39). 


ment le plus important de la cité; il est aussi le 
point focal autour duquel se développe une nou- 
velle institution en laquelle la société patréenne va 
s'impliquer massivement. Le stade-théâtre est le 
symbole le plus fort de la domination romaine et 
d'un nouvel ordre social mais aussi le lieu d'accul- 
turation par excellence des valeurs et des traditions 
de Rome.“ 


La datation précise de ces deux constructions ne 
fait pas l'unanimité. Le premier fouilleur datait les 
portions dégagées alors du théâtre de la première 
moitié du II° siècle.5° Le progrès des fouilles modi- 
fia les données et nous engage à préférer désormais 
une datation flavienne?! du moins pour le début 
des travaux qui certainement durérent un certain 
temps.? La date de la construction de l’odéon est 





«The introduction and spread of Roman bathing in Greece», in J. DeLaine, D. E. Johnston (eds), Roman Baths and 
Bathing: Proceedings of the First International Conference on Roman Baths held at Bath, England, 30 March - 4 April 
1992, I: Bathing and Society, JRA Suppl. 37, Portsmouth, R. I. 1999, 57-65. Pour Patras, voir provisoirement Tho- 
mopoulos 1950, 224; Bonini 2006, 172-82; id. 2009, 144; mais une étude détaillée, fait défaut; sur l'évolution naturelle 
des gymnases en thermes “romains”, voir Marchetti 2001, 150-51. 

49. Pour sa forme que justifie le terme “stade-théatre” voir le plan dans Pétropoulos 2009, 71 fig. 14; pour des 
constructions analogues voir Pétropoulos 2007, 184-88; C. A. Barton, The sorrows of the Ancient Romans: the 
gladiator and the monster, Princeton 1992; K. Hopkins, «Mourderous games», in K. Hopkins, Death and renewal. 
Sociological studies in Roman history, Cambridge 1983, 1-30; P. Gros, «La fonction symbolique des édifices théatraux 
dans le paysage urbain de la Rome augustéenne», in L'urbs. Espace urbain et histoire. Ier siècle avant J.-C.-IITe 
siècle aprés J.-C., Collection de l'ÉFR 98, Rome 1987, 319-46; voir Perring 1991, 280-82. 

50. Précisément avec le régne d'Hadrien; voir Papapostolou 1989, 366 n. 37 (id. 1991, 311 n. 51). 

51. Notons que I. A. Papapostolou (1989, 366-67), déjà, datait la majorité des tessons repérés au moment de sa 
fouille, des I*/IF s. apr. J.-C., les nouvelles données de la fouille confirment la première date: voir Pétropoulos 1999, 
60-61; id. 2007, 184-85 et 187; id. 1999, 43; id. 2009, 71 n. 189. Agalopoullou (1994, 23) préfère la datation flavienne 
et note que la politique domitienne était favorable aux spectacles, plus particulièrement de gladiateurs; le théâtre 
serait, selon elle, un cadeau fait à la colonie pour son centenaire. 

52. On sait, par ailleurs, que des entreprises de cette envergure duraient, parfois, plusieurs générations; voir, en 
général, L. Migeotte, «Finances et constructions publiques», in M. Worrle, P. Zanker (éds), Stadtbild und Biirgerbild 
im Hellenismus, Munich 1995, 79-86. 
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Fig. 4. Vue générale de l’odéon romain de Patras (Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 2 fig. 1). 


encore moins certaine; on la situait habituellement 
au II° s. de notre ère mais, récemment, M. Pétro- 
poulos,’ à partir d’une observation de N. Yalouris, 
n’exclut pas une datation de quelques décennies 
plus précoce, ce qui pourrait faire remonter les dé- 
buts des travaux à l’époque de Domitien et les ins- 


crire alors dans le programme urbanistique de ce 
règne qui s'acheva, probablement sous Hadrien.‘ 

Parmi les constructions publiques et religieuses 
de la seconde zone, installées sur trois terrasses 
successives (au nord du stade-théâtre) et qui restent 
malheureusement anonymes,” la plus remarquable 





53. 2009, 70 n. 187. Il faut préciser qu’à l’exception des tessons mycéniens et géométriques, l’ensemble du ma- 
tériel date de la période romaine. Pétropoulos n'exclut pas que la date de la fin du I*' s. apr. J.-C., avancée par le 
premier fouilleur (N. Yalouris, AD 16, 1960, Chron. B , 140), soit la bonne. Malheureusement il n'y a aucune étude 
scientifique sur l'odéon de Patras; on trouvera, toutefois, une bibliographie dispersée sur les fouilles et les travaux 
de restauration in Rizakis 1995a, 177 n. 1. 

54. Certains spécialistes pensent que la construction doit étre postérieure à l'année 125 apr. J.-C., date de la 
construction de l'odéon de Nicopolis qui lui sert de modèle, et antérieure à la rédaction des Achaica de Pausanias 
en 173/4 apr. J.-C.: R. Meinel, Das Odeion. Untersuchungen an üiberdachten antiken Theatergebauden, Frankfurt a. 
M. 1979, 267-80; G. G. Izenour, Roofed theatres of Classical Antiquity, New Haven - London 1992, 140-41. Sur les 
fouilles et la restauration du monument, voir la bibliographie citée in Rizakis 1995, 177 et n. 1. 

55. Cela est dû, principalement, au caractère partiel des fouilles et à l'absence d'études scientifiques: voir Pétro- 
poulos 2007, 188-90; id. 2009, 68 ns 170-74. C'est dans la partie non fouillée du méme secteur (Pétropoulos 2007, 
189), qu'on doit, toutefois, rechercher les temples d' Aphrodite et de Dionysos Kalydônios, placés par le Pérégète 
(VII. 20, 9 et 21, 1; 6; cf. Herbillon 1929, 129-30) avec le temple de Némésis, près du stade-théâtre et du sanctuaire 
d'une femme indigène, dans lequel se trouvaient les trois statues de Dionysos qui portaient les adjectifs rappelant 
les trois anciennes kómai de Patras. 
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est celle d’un nymphée, à la bifurcation des deux axes 
principaux de la colonie (Fig. 5).5 Cette construc- 
tion pourrait s’identifier, selon P. Agalopoullou, à 
la fontaine monumentale, connue par une monnaie 
du règne de Domitien (96 apr. J.-C.); si la datation 
flavienne du Nymphée est possible,** il faudrait 
supposer qu’il existait déjà à Patras, à l’instar 
d’Argos, une installation hydraulique précoce au 
cours de la seconde moitié du I° s. apr. J.-C. (?).5° 

Malgré les incertitudes relatives à la datation de 
certaines constructions il ne fait aucun doute que 
l'époque flavienne marque un renouveau majeur 
de l'urbanisme patréen; cela confirme l'opinion 
selon laquelle la politique de Domitien, qui s'ex- 
prima à travers réformes et grands travaux, fut 
bénéfique aux provinces. Ce point de vue va à len- 
contre de l'opinio communis traditionnelle qui 
voit trés négativement cet empereur, probable- 
ment à cause de sa damnatio memoriae et de la 
mauvaise réputation véhiculée par une tradition 
historique hostile de Tacite et Pline à Suétone. 


L'exemple de Patras, parmi d'autres, montre que 
Domitien fut un empereur trés actif non seulement 
à Rome mais aussi dans plusieurs provinces, dont 
la Gréce.? Ajoutons que Domitien entretenait, à 
l'instar de Néron, une relation privilégiée avec les 
concours et leurs constructions respectives (i.e. 
stades) mais aussi avec les spectacles et les jeux du 
cirque (i.e. amphithéátres et jeux de gladiateurs);0! 
est-ce un hasard, dés lors, si la forme du stade-théa- 
tre de Patras imite celle du stade contemporain au 
site de la piazza Navona à Rome?” 


Travaux édilitaires et constructions pendant Ie se- 
cond siécle 


Le II° siècle est une période de grande prospérité 
pour l'ensemble des cités grecques de l’Empire. Pa- 
tras s’embellit encore de nouvelles constructions, 
aussi bien religieuses que civiles, et connaît aussi 
une explosion de l’architecture privée avec la mul- 
tiplication de demeures luxueuses ou de tombeaux 
monumentaux (Fig. 6). Habituellement on porte 





56. Voir I. A. Papapostolou, AD 35, 1980, Chron. B ‘1, 179, 181-82 avec dessin 7 et pl. 78; AD 36, 1981, Chron. 
B '1, 162, 165, dessin 7, pl. 103 B-y; pour une fouille plus ancienne d'une autre partie de ce nymphée, voir Ph. Petsas, 
AD 26, 1971, Chron. B' 1, 171-74 avec dessins 14-18. 

57. Dans les anciens catalogues (e.g. SNG III, 178-79) cette fontaine monumentale est décrite comme une colonne 
portant sur le sommet une statue, une enceinte entourant l'ensemble; on y voit l'eau jaillir de la téte d'un lion; la 
statue qui la décore est probablement celle d’Héraclès. L'identification de cette représentation avec une fontaine a 
été faite pour la premiére fois par C. Sandler Berkowitz, «An imperial fountain at Patrae: the numismatic evidence», 
AJA T1, 1973, 206; cf. Price, Trell 1977, 44-45 fig. 74; P. Agalopoullou 1994, 16-17 (cf. Papageorgiadou 2004, 55 
avec fig. 28). 

58. C'est l'opinion exprimée par P. Agalopoullou (1994, 17); Papapostolou (1991, 308 fig. 4; 313 et 316-17 dessin 
1), en revanche, préfère une datation postérieure, au début du II° s. apr. J.-C., en relevant que de cette période da- 
teraient la majorité des nymphées, des fontaines et des aqueducs en Gréce (voir toutefois la note suivante). Pour 
une autre importante construction publique sur la place de Psila Alónia, voir Stavropoulou-Gatsi et al. 2006, 87. 

59. Sur Argos voir Marchetti (ci-dessus n. 43), 191-95. Malheureusement il n'y a aucune étude détaillée sur l'aque- 
duc de Patras qu'on attribue, sans preuves, me semble-t-il, à Hadrien (ci-dessous p. 142 et n. 71), voir M. Pétropoulos, 
A. D. Rizakis, «Settlement patterns and landscape in the coastal area of Patras; preliminary report», JRA 7, 1994, 
199. Sur les fontaines monumentales de cette période en Gréce, voir S. Agusta-Boularot, «Fontaines et fontaines 
monumentales en Gréce de la conquéte romaine à l'époque flavienne: permanence ou renouveau architectural?», 
in Marc, Moretti 2001, 167-236; sur les Nymphaia, voir S. Walker, The architectural development of Roman Nym- 
phaea in Greece, Londres 1979; F. Glaser, Antike Brunnenbauten (KPHNAI) in Griechenland, Vienne 1983. 

60. Domitien était salué comme évergète des provinces orientales en particulier: voir J. Geffcken, «Rómische 
Kaiser im Volksmunde der Provinz», Nachr. Gesellsch. Gottingen, Phil.-hist. K1. 1901, 188-89: dv névtes otépčovor 
Bpotoi kat’ aneipova yaîav ... Kai TOvTOIC (i.e. orientaux) paou.e]oc otépEEt uéyag 6’ àyanńosı ččoya TOV GAA@V 
noAutóv; cf. H.W. Pleket, «Domitien, the senate, and the provinces», Mnemosyne 14, 1961, 296-315, particuliè- 
rement p. 303; sur sa politique philhelléne, voir aussi B. W. Jones, The Emperor Domitian, Londres - New York 
1992, 111-12. 

61. Agallopoulou (1994, 23-25) présente une liste sommaire des grands travaux entrepris à Rome sous Domitien. 

62. C'est une idée formulée par M. Pétropoulos 2007, 187; sur ce stade, voir A. M. Colini, Stadium Domitiani, 
Roma 1943; réimpr. anast. avec mise à jour par P. Virgili, Roma 1998; cf. aussi Jones, op. cit. (supra n. 60), 86-87. 

63. Bonini (2006, 438-98 nos 1-48) a répertorié 48 villae urbanae à Patras; id. 2009, 121-62; Wurmser 2008 (vol. II, 
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Fig. 5. Vue générale du nympheé de Patras (Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 50 fig. 45). 


au crédit d’Hadrien, dont la générosité et les lar- 
gesses sont innombrables dans plusieurs cités 
grecques, la majorité des grands travaux réalisés à 
Patras au cours du II° s. de notre ère, bien qu’aucun 
monument ne soit associé directement a cet em- 
pereur. Trajan, son père, préoccupé par de grandes 
guerres, notamment celle contre les Parthes, n’in- 
tervient de manière ciblée que dans le domaine de 


la voirie,“ ce qui fut bénéfique pour Patras qui 
connut à la période suivante une véritable prospé- 
rité que confirment les sources littéraires, épigra- 
phiques, archéologiques et numismatiques.9 Patras 
dut profiter, comme bien d’autres villes, de la gé- 
nérosité d’Hadrien.% L'adjectif, ktistés, qui lui est 
accolé dans une dédicace patréenne érigée en son 
honneur, sous-entend le financement de travaux 





218-312 nos 1-62 sauf 51-52 [villae maritimae sur |’ Akti Dymaión]) en a répertoriée 59; elle signale (Joc. cit. vol. I, 
179) que le chiffre peut être trompeur dans la mesure où “certains terrains fouillés peuvent être en réalité deux 
parties d'une méme maison d'habitation mises au jour au cours d'opérations séparées topographiquement et chro- 
nologiquement”. Sur les tombeaux monumentaux, voir Dekoulakou 1980, 556-76; ead., 2009, 191-202. 

64. Trajan ne montra pas un intérêt particulier pour la Grèce et précisément pour l’Achaïe sauf dans le domaine 
routier en vue de la préparation de son expédition contre les Parthes: Rizakis 1998a,106-08 no. 27a. 

65. Le premier signe de cette prospérité est la reprise des émissions de bronzes, émissions qui coincident avec le 
151* anniversaire de la colonie (137 apr. J.-C.); ce retard d'une année n'est pas un événement rare: voir M. Grant, 
Roman anniversary issues. An exploratory study of the numismatic and medallic commemoration of anniversary 
years (49 B.C.-A.D. 375), Cambridge 1950, 10-12. Sur la production monétaire de cette période, voir Papageorgiadou 
2004, 121. 

66. La générosité impériale est un moyen par excellence d'exprimer, depuis César, la souveraineté; voir P. Veyne, 
Le pain et le cirque. Sociologie historique d'un pluralisme politique, Paris 1976, 478. 
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Fig. 6. Plan d’une villa urbana de Patras (Papachatzis 1980, 118 fig. 73). 


importants (Fig. 7):°7 laconique le texte exprime Antinoos.®* On pourrait rapporter à Hadrien la 
la reconnaissance envers l’Empereur des Patréens construction du temple hexastyle anonyme qui fi- 
qui ne manquent pas non plus d’honorer d’une sta- gure sur les monnaies de cette époque (Hadrien et 
tue et, probablement, d'un culte son favori défunt, Iulia Domna).® Lui attribuer la construction ou 





67. Sur le texte de cette inscription et son commentaire, voir Rizakis 1998a, 102-04 no. 24. I. A. Papapostolou 
(1989, 366 n. 37 et 1991, 314 figs 10-11) évoque également le titre restitutor Achaiae que porte l'empereur sur une 
série de monnaies romaines (RIC II. 2, 377 no. 321; cf. loc. cit., 463 nos 138-39); des telles monnaies existent pour 
d'autres provinces (RIC II. 2, 377-78 et 463-67); le titre avec la représentation qui l'accompagne met en valeur 
l’œuvre de “restaurateur”, accompli par l'Empereur dans diverses provinces (cf. RIC II. 2, 331). On ne peut donc 
pas les associer avec une cité précise. 

68. Voir H. Meyer, Antinoos: die archäologischen Denkmäler unter Einbeziehung des numismatischen und epi- 
graphischen Materials sowie der literarischen Nachrichten. Ein Beitrag zur Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte der hadria- 
nisch-frühantoninischen Zeit, Munich 1991, 29-31 nos 7-8, pls 5-6. 

69. Comme il a été observé le temple hexastyle est identique à celui du revers des sesterces de Rome (A. Banti, 
I grandi bronzi imperiali: selezione di sesterzi e medaglioni classificati secondo il sistema Cohen, Florence 1986); 
cette observation a conduit I. A. Papapostolou (1986, 267 et 1991, 306) à affirmer que «cette représentation n'a 
pas de signification spéciale pour Patras»; en revanche, plus nuancée est l'opinion exprimée, sur ce point, par Pa- 
pageorgiadou 2004, 55-56 (avec fig. 29). Les représentations des monuments sur les monnaies patréennes sont 
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Fig. 7. Dédicace à l’empereur Hadrien trouvée a Patras 
(Rizakis 1998a, p. 420 pl. 4 fig. 24). 
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l'achévement du stade-théâtre, de l'odéon? ainsi 
que de l'aqueduc reste tout aussi hypothétique.”! 
Pausanias qui visite Patras, probablement, en 173 
apr. J.-C., soit une génération plus tard, ne men- 
tionne aucune de ces constructions, à l'exception 
de l'odéon qui l'impressionne par sa beauté et qu'il 
compare à l'odéon d' Atticus à Athénes, malgré ses 
dimensions plus réduites." 

Contrairement à Hadrien aucune construction 
publique ne peut étre datée, pour l'instant, des 
régnes d'Antonin le Pieux et de ses successeurs 
Marc Aurèle et L. Verus; seule une inscription rap- 
pelle leur intervention dans le domaine de la voi- 
rie, dans le cadre de l'expédition contre les Parthes, 
avec la réparation d'une voie publique endomma- 
gée, au voisinage de Patras.? Le régne d' Antonin 
le Pieux se signale toutefois par l'émission, pour 
la premiére fois, d'un groupe de monnaies pseudo- 
autonomes dont une légende révéle le véritable 
nom de la colonie (COLAUGACHPAT)” alors que 








rares; il ny en a pratiquement que trois autres: la fontaine (voir ci-dessus n. 56), le port avec diverses constructions 
monumentales parmi lesquelles un temple hexastyle en arriére plan (Price, Trell 1977, 41 figs 60-61; Papapostolou 
1991, 315 n. 68; Ch. Papageorgiadou, «H vopicpatoKozia tns Colonia Patrensis: napatnphosig otv kovo- 
ypagta», in A. D. Rizakis (éd.), Achaia und Elis in der Antike, Akten des 1. Internationalen Symposiums, Athen, 
19.-21. Mai 1989, Meletemata 13, Athénes 1991, 208 n. 31; ead. 2004, 58 ns 170-72; Papageorgiadou 2004, 58 ns 
170-72 et ci-dessus, p. 132 n. 20 et ci-dessous, p. 143 n. 78) et un petit temple dans lequel on reconnait la statue 
cultuelle d' Athéna Panachais dans le péribole du sanctuaire d'Artémis Laphria de l'acropole (Paus. VII. 20, 2; cf. 
Papachatzis 1980, 104 fig. 56). Une telle rareté contraste avec la pléthore de représentations monumentales sur les 
émissions corinthiennes (voir Papageorgiadou 2004, 53-68). 

70. Papapostolou 1989, 366 et n. 37; M. Pétropoulos, «To popoikó otóóto tn Iétpag», in D. D. Garoufalakis, 
M. Mikelakis, S. Masouridou (éds), Ta otad1a otqv apyaia EAdda Kai ot odyxpoves avaficoeic tæv apyaícv 
ayavov, Athènes 2004, 104-09; Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 43-45 et figs 39-40. 

71. L'aqueduc dont le parcours est long de 7,5 km amenait, pour la première fois dans l'histoire de Patras, de 
l'eau de source du fleuve Diakoniaris (village actuel de Romanou); voir M. Kotsaki, AD 37, 1982, B 1 Chron., 142- 
44; M. Pétropoulos, AD 45, 1990, B’ 1 Chron. 136; Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 25 et 38 avec fig. 31; sur l'usage de 
l'eau et l'hygiéne à Patras, voir M. Pétropoulos, «Historical data on the use of water in the region of Patras», in 
Ath. Diamantopoulos, C. Viesca, J.-P. Tricot (éds), Analecta HistoroMedica IV, 2006, 151-57. En l'absence d'étude 
sur l'aqueduc de Patras, la date avancée par I. A. Papapostolou reste précaire. Pour une éventuelle datation flavienne, 
voir ci-dessus, p. 139 ns 57-58. 

72. Paus. VII. 20, 6; cf. Rizakis 1995a, 176-77 nos 258.3 et 259.2; sur sa datation, voir ci-dessus, pp. 137-38 ns 
53-54. 

73. Voir Rizakis 1998a, 108-09 no. 28; sur un portrait de L. Verus, trouvé à Patras, voir Papachatzis 1980, 120- 
21 fig. 75. 

74. P. Agalopoullou, «Two Unpublished Coins from Patras and the Name of the Roman Colony», Hesperia 58.4, 
1989, 445-47; ead., «Colonia Augusta Achaica Patrensis. «Yevdo-avtévoya» vopiopata tnc Iétpas anró ttc ava- 
oKxagéc», in Rizakis 1991, 211-16. 
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les représentations des revers d’autres monnaies 
reflètent la réforme religieuse de l’empereur — qui 
contribua à la promotion de la Mère des dieux, de 
Cybéle et d’Attis au premier rang des cultes de 
l'Empire? — et révèlent ainsi que ces cultes étaient 
également en vogue dans la colonie.” 

À l’époque de la visite de Pausanias (173/4 apr. 
J.-C.) Patras semble être un centre économique 
très actif au niveau de l'artisanat" autant que du 
commerce grâce au développement de son port 
doté, vers cette période ou un peu plus tard, de vé- 
ritables installations portuaires, qu’illustrent le 
monnayage de Commode et Geta;’* Il se peut qu'à 
Patras, comme ailleurs, les travaux de construc- 
tion, de restauration ou d'embellissement se pour- 
suivirent comme si, pour reprendre les mots de R. 
MacMullen,” «the real essence of prosperity wai- 
ted only in his external manifestation». Mais ces 
signes extérieurs sont trompeurs: la cité n'échap- 
pera pas à la crise politique et économique qui 
sous Caracalla atteindra un point critique, illustré, 


indirectement, par la contraction surprenante des 
types monétaires.? Le déclin sera rapide, malgré 
quelques éclats passagers,*! et à l'arrét définitif de 
son monnayage correspond la rareté des docu- 
ments épigraphiques et des données archéolo- 
giques datant de cette période. 


Plan d'urbanisme, aménagements spatiaux et con- 
structions publiques 


La description de Pausanias qui suit un plan to- 
pographique en commengant par l'acropole et en 
descendant vers la mer correspond à l'organisation 
urbaine réelle,? méme si nous sommes impuissants 
à relier la plupart des constructions mises au jour 
au cours des derniers décennies, avec les monu- 
ments décrits par le Périégète.8 Au demeurant, les 
découvertes archéologiques ne démentent pas 
l'impression générale, donnée par d'autres sources, 
de l'importance des investissements réalisés dans 
la pierre au cours de ce siécle et ne laissent aucun 
doute sur le développement urbain vers le nord- 





75. J. Beaujeu, La religion romaine à l'apogée de l’Empire I: la politique religieuse des Antonins (96-192), Paris 
1955, 311-20; M. J. Vermaseren, Cybele and Attis, the myth and the cult, Londres 1977, 113 sqq. 

76. Ce fait est illustré aussi bien dans la littérature contemporaine (e.g. Paus. VII. 20, 3; cf. Rizakis 1995a, 174- 
75 no. 256 [Dindiméné Meter, c'est-à-dire Cybéle, Attis]; Paus. VII. 21, 13; cf. Rizakis 1995a, 184-85 no. 273 [Sarapis, 
Aegyptos]) que par la numismatique, l'épigraphie et l'archéologie: voir Pétropoulos, «Attn kai Goó6takóg KOKAOG 
o£ Avyvapia tng Iétpac», AD 33, 1978, Mel. A, 296-317 avec pls 84-87; Osanna 1996, 82-83 [Dindiméné, Attis] 
et 121-22 [Sarapis, Aegyptos]). 

77. Pausanias (VII. 21, 14) nous informe qu'il y avait une industrie textile prospère qui utilisait une plante (i.e. 
byssos), cultivée dans les plaines de l’Élide; le Périègète précise que la main-d'ceuvre était essentiellement féminine. 

78. Voir NCP (réimprimé de JHS 1885, 1886 et 1887) pl. Q. XXII; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, «Die antiken Hafen- 
anlagen des Mittelmeers», Klio 14.1, 1923, 210 sqq. et figs 6, 7 et 8 (Commodus et Geta); Price, Trell 1977, pls 60- 
61; Papachatzis 1980, 128 fig. 90 (Geta) et 129 fig. 92 (Commodus); Papageorgiadou 2004, 58 et fig. 35 (Commodus), 
fig. 36 (Geta). La date des travaux d'aménagement du port de Patras, basée sur des fouilles partielles, est due à Pa- 
papostolou (1991, 315). Sur cette date, voir les réserves de Pétropoulos (2009, 62 n. 131); sur les fouilles partielles 
des installations portuaires, voir Iph. Dekoulakou, «0866 MrovurovAivas», AD 31, 1976, Chron. B’ 1, 114-15 pl. 
848; D. Matsas, AD 34, 1979, Chron. B' 1, 147; cf. Pétropoulos 2009, 61-64. 

79. MacMullen (cité ci-dessus p. 134 n. 28) 217. 

80. C. C. Lorber, «Greek Imperial coins and Roman propaganda. Some issues from the sole reign of Caracalla», 
SAN 16.3, 1985, 45-50 et SAN 16.4, 1986, 71-77. 

81. Papapostolou (1991, 315) date de la première moitié du III° s. apr. J.-C. certaines des constructions révélées 
au cours des fouilles et en conclut que la cité connait encore une prospérité relative pendant cette période; la faiblesse 
des émissions monétaires et la rareté des documents épigraphiques surtout à partir du milieu du III* s. montrent la 
fragilité de cette hypothése; sur la crise économique qui sévit alors, voir I. Touratsoglou, Greece and the Balkans 
before the end of Antiquity, Athénes 2006. 

82. Rizakis 1995a, 160-62 et p. 168 fig. 2. 

83. On trouvera cette littérature dans Rizakis 1995a, 167 no. 253-185 no. 274 et Osanna 1996, 84-88, 107-12, 
122-23 et 130-33. La majorité de constructions publiques et privées datées du II° s. apr. J.-C. restent anonymes. La 
liste, dressée par Papapostolou (1991, 311-13), doit étre complétée par celle de Pétropoulos 2007, 191; id. 2009, 47- 
73. Sur les constructions non identifiées, entre l'odéon et la ville basse, voir Papapostolou 1991, 313; Pétropoulos 
2007, 194-95 et id. 2009, 67-69. 
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ouest, jusqu'à la mer," lequel aurait été impossible, 
vu le relief, sans l’établissement préalable de nom- 
breuses terrasses et de murs de souténement, aussi 
bien sur l’acropole, dans la zone du forum (ville- 
haute), et sur la hauteur voisine des Psila AlOnia.® 
Ce développement urbain aurait été impossible sans 
la réparation des anciennes voies ou la construc- 
tion de nouvelles, les principales recouvertes de 
dalles (Fig. 8),°° et les secondaires de caillasses; 
toutes sont dotées de canalisations souterraines, 
certaines remontant à l’époque hellénistique, et de 
trottoirs, le plus souvent d’un seul côté de la 
chaussé; certaines sont bordées de boutiques équi- 
pées de portes coulissantes, comme à Pompéi.” La 
présence de tabernae ou d’ateliers révèle qu’un 
secteur de la ville-basse était voué à des activités 
économiques, sans que cela exclue la présence de 
demeures privées. 

La vie de la colonie reste articulée aux deux 


pôles traditionnels (l’acropole et l’agora-forum) 
mais s’y ajoutent des nouveaux quartiers créés 
pour répondre aux besoins nouveaux de la société 
(Fig. 9). L’acropole conserve sa vocation pure- 
ment religieuse et l’agora-forum, ses fonctions po- 
litico-administratives et cultuelles.® L'espace occupé 
par l’acropole se confond plus ou moins avec celui 
de la forteresse franque, mais la localisation pré- 
cise de ses monuments reste inconnue en l’absence 
de fouille en ce secteur.” Il en est de méme pour 
l’espace supposé de l’agora-forum, malgré les rares 
données fournies par les voyageurs ou les fouilles 
modernes.?' Dans cet espace, destiné aux réunions 
et aux échanges, depuis la période classique 
jusqu'au XTX" siècle,” l'église actuelle du Panto- 
cratór, édifiée probablement sur des fondations by- 
zantines et au-dessus du temple de Zeus Olympios 
transformé en Capitolium,” occupe une position 
centrale; c'est un excelcissimus locus, comme il 





84.La zone urbaine connait alors sa plus grande extension, délimitée par les nécropoles qui sont le mieux connues: 
I. A. Papapostolou, AD 32, 1977, Mel. A, 284; id. 1991, 305; Pétropoulos 1990, 496; id. 1999, 39; Dekoulakou 2009, 
163-68; voir aussi ci-dessus, p. 131 n. 14. 

85. Papapostolou 1991, 309; Stavropoulou-Gatsi et al. 2006, 86-87; Pétropoulos 2009, 51-54. 

86. Sur les voies urbaines de l'époque romaine, voir Papapostolou 1991, 307-12; sur les découvertes plus récentes, 
voir Rizakis, Pétropoulos 2006, 39-41 figs 33-35; Stavropoulou-Gatsi et al. 2006, 87-90; Pétropoulos 2009, 54-56. 

87. Papapostolou 1971, 307; id. 1991, 308 fig. 3; Pétropoulos 2007, 191; id. 2009, 55-56. La largeur moyenne des 
voies de Patras se situe entre 3,5 et 4 m et atteint 5 m quand elles sont pourvues de trottoirs sur les deux côtés: voir 
Pétropoulos 2009, 56 n. 94. 

88. Papapostolou 1991, 310-11. 

89. Sur les monuments de l'acropole et de son voisinage immédiat, voir Paus. VII. 18, 8-20, 2; cf Rizakis 1995a, 
167-74 nos 253-55; Osanna 1996, 70-88; sur les monuments de I’ agora-forum, voir Paus. VII. 20, 3-20, 7; cf. Rizakis 
1995a, 175-77; Osanna 1996, 88-96. 

90. De nombreux membres architecturaux provenant des monuments de l'acropole sont encore encastrés dans 
le mur nord de la forteresse franque: voir Papachatzis 1980, 88-91, figs 37-39 et 94-98 figs 41-48; cf. Rizakis 1995a, 
171 no. 253. 4. 

91. Le colonel W. M. Leake (Travels in the Morea II, Londres 1830, 132-33; cf. aussi Fr. Pouqueville, Voyage de 
la Grèce IV, Paris 1826, 368; A. Blouet, Expédition scientifique de Morée, ordonnée par le gouvernement français. 
Architecture, sculpture etc. III, Paris 1838, 42) y avait observé quelques ruines, visibles encore en 1828, quand l'ar- 
chitecte St. Bulgaris dressa le nouveau plan d'urbanisme et s’efforça de les protéger (Thomopoulos 1950, 199; surtout 
J. E. Dimacopoulos, Roman manifestations in Neo-Classical Greece. A town plan of Patras by Stamati Bulgari, 
Munich - Berlin 1986, 22-41; cf. Rizakis 1998a, 3-10); sur les informations fournies par les autres voyageurs, voir 
E. Meyer, RE XVIII. 4, 1949, 2197-198, s.v. Patrai; Osanna 1996, 108 n. 207; sur le plan de St. Bulgaris, voir Dima- 
copoulos, op. cit., 22-32; V. Hastaoglou-Martinidis, «Urban Modernization and National Renaissance», Planning 
Perspectives 8, 1993, 417-69; cf. Rizakis 1998a, 45 avec n. 5. Les hypothéses formulées sur l'emplacement des autres 
monuments de l' agora, décrits par le Périégéte, sont gratuites; on trouvera cette littérature dans Rizakis 1995a, 174- 
82 nos 256-67; Osanna 1996, 111-12; Pétropoulos 2009, 58-61. 

92. À l'époque turque cet espace était occupé par le Kursum Cami qui occupait une place centrale dans la cité 
de cette période (Thomopoulos 1950, 199 et 258 n. 1 et 615 n. 1). La carte vénitienne montre le méme dispositif, 
voir Osanna 1996, 107-12; cf. Rizakis 1998a, 45-47. 

93. Sur l'église du Pantocratór et la localisation sous-jacente du temple de Zeus Olympios, voir Thomopoulos 
1950, 199 et 258 n. 1; sur sa transformation hypothétique en Capitolium, voir Papapostolou 1991, 307; cf. Rizakis 
1995a, 175-76 no. 257 (cf. aussi ci-dessus pp. 133-34 et n. 26). 
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Fig. 8. Partie d’une voie dallée venant de la ville basse et conduisant au forum de la colonie. 


est de régle pour un Capitolium.™ Le centre ci- 
vique de Patras était probablement organisé 
autour de ce temple, et non autour de celui du culte 
impérial, installé ailleurs sur l'acropole.? L’intro- 
duction de ce dernier culte n’a pas entraîné, comme 
on le constate aussi ailleurs, de modification spec- 
taculaire de la topographie religieuse.” Son intro- 
duction a été discrète, probablement sous la forme 
d’un autel situé à l’intérieur de l’enceinte sacrée de 


la nouvelle divinité poliade; cela n’exclut pas, na- 
turellement, l’existence d’une autre structure de 
type Kaisareion.? 

Parmi les constructions publiques, mises au jour 
sur une des premières terrasses, installées au sud 
de l’acropole et à proximité du forum de la colo- 
nie, on en relévera une (sur la rue Tias, 100m au 
nord-ouest du temple de Zeus [actuelle église de 
Pantocratòr]) qu’une base inscrite permet d’iden- 





94. La place centrale du temple de Zeus Olympios est indiquée par la description chez Pausanias (VII. 20, 3) des 
monuments de l' agora; cf. Rizakis 1995a, 175-76 no. 257. Ce temple-là, antérieur à la fondation de la colonie romaine 
était d’après Vitruve (II. 8, 9; cf. aussi Pline, HN XXXV. 172) construit en briques, comme du reste celui d’ Héraclès; 
seuls les architraves et les colonnes étaient en pierre (cf. Rizakis 1995a, 328 no. 578). 

95. A Sparte c'est le théâtre qui occupe la place centrale, comme dans d'autres cités (cf. P. Gros, «Les théâtres 
en Italie au I° s. de notre ère», in L'Italie d'Auguste à Dioclétien, Actes du colloque international organisé par 
l’École Française de Rome (Rome, 25-28 mai 1992), Collection de l'ÉFR 198, 1994, 258-307), voir S. E. C. Walker, 
G. B. Waywell, «Rome in Sparta. The Early Imperial Phases of the Roman Theater», in Marc, Moretti 2001, 295. 

96. J.-Y. Marc, «L’agora de Thasos du Ile siècle av. J.-C. au Ier siècle apr. J.-C.: état des recherches», in Marc, 
Moretti 2001, 514-15. 

97. Celui-ci ne saurait pas étre identique à l'aedes augustalium mis au jour à proximité du forum (voir ci-dessous 
n. 98). Le terme Kaisareion peut recouvrir une variété de structures, voir S. R. F. Price, Rituals and power. The 
Roman imperial cult in Asia Minor, Cambridge 1984, 136-46; cf. également Marchetti 2001, 151 n. 98. 
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tifier avec l’aedes augustalium de la colonie; il se 
trouve sur une voie ancienne, trés importante, qui 
conduisait de l'acropole au cœur de I’ agora. Cette 
construction, symbole éminent de la majesté im- 
périale, devait étre intégrée au complexe monu- 
mental formé par |’ agora transformée en forum. Il 
est possible qu'un autre édifice (à 50 m environ du 


cace en l’honneur d’un des premiers patrons de la 
colonie, Agrippa Julius Caesar,” était situé sur un 
des côtés du forum. L'inscription confirme en tout 
cas le lien privilégié établi entre la colonie et la fa- 
mille d' Agrippa, en soi déjà trés probable, dans la 
mesure où la proclamation officielle de sa deductio 
est directement liée au séjour du général romain 


Capitolium), dans lequel fut retrouvée une dédi- en Orient entre 17-15 av. J.-C.'® Juste en face de 





98. L'inscription laisse entendre que l'aedes augustalium avait été élevé au titre de la summa honoraria par T. 
Varius Secundus pour l'honneur de l'augustalité: voir Papapostolou 1986, 262-71 pls 1-7, dess. 1-5; id. 1991, 305-06 
n. 12; Rizakis 1998a,131 no. 50. 

99, Sur la rue Londou no. 24; l'inscription (voir Rizakis 1998a, 98-99 no. 20) est gravée sur un bloc de couron- 
nement oblong, en remploi; comme elle n'a pas été trouvée in situ, on ne sait affirmer si elle appartenait au cou- 
ronnement d'une base ou à une autre construction; il faudra donc attendre l'étude globale pour pouvoir définir la 
fonction de l'édifice (voir provisoirement G. Alexopoulou, AD 49, 1994, Chron. B' 1, 207-10 avec dess. 1-2 et pl. 
690; cf. Stavropoulou-Gatsi et al. 2006, 85-86). Le patronat du fils d' Agrippa et de Iulia, fille d'Auguste, montre le 
rapport intime de la colonie avec Agrippa et Auguste. Les liens personnels d' Auguste et de sa famille avec Patras 
sont confirmés par les sources littéraires et plusieurs inscriptions (voir Rizakis 1998a, 32-34; 98-101 nos 20-22 et 
266-67 no. 276). 

100. On ignore la relation de la colonie avec Caius et Lucius, fils d' Agrippa et petits-fils d’ Auguste, tant aimés en 
Orient: cf. G. Nenci, «Gaio e Lucio nella politica augustea», in Introduzione alle guerre persiane ed altri saggi di 
storia antica, Pisa 1958, 309-47. 
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cette dernière construction une autre, semi-souter- 
raine cette fois (cryptoportique),! qui ressemble 
à la galerie souterraine de |’ agora romaine de Thes- 
salonique,'? servait probablement de mur de sou- 
tènement du côté nord de |’ agora tandis que le côté 
sud, avec ses absides, s'ouvrait sur la place centrale 
du forum. D'autres constructions en abside décou- 
vertes plus au sud formaient probablement la li- 
mite sud de l'agora.'? Malgré les nombreuses 
incertitudes qui persistent les données disponibles 
permettent donc de situer l'agora-forum de la co- 
lonie grosso-modo dans le rectangle formé, au sud 
de l'acropole (ville haute), par les actuelles rues S6- 
tiriadou, à l'ouest, Pantocratóros, au nord, Germa- 
nou, au sud, Karpenisiou, à l'est.'? 

La superposition de l'agora hellénistique et du 
forum romain que l'on peut déduire de la descrip- 
tion de Pausanias plus que des découvertes spec- 
taculaires qui nous font défaut, a récemment été 
contestée par M. Pétropoulos d'aprés lequel la 
vieille agora hellénistique, située sur la colline de 
Psila Alónia, aurait définitivement été abandon- 
née, probablement avant la fondation de la colonie 
(en 14 av. J.-C.), les Romains n'ayant pas hésité à 
supprimer des sanctuaires hellénistiques pour créer 


de nouveaux espaces habités.' C'est alors que le 
cœur de la colonie aurait été transféré à l'empla- 
cement du forum créé, dans le cadre du projet fla- 
vien, à l'est de l'odéon. Pétropoulos s'inspire des 
parallèles,'° mais la faiblesse des arguments ar- 
chéologiques invoqués m'oblige à la plus grande 
réserve; je continue donc à admettre à l'identité 
des deux espaces (agora-forum placée au nord-est 
de l'odéon) qui, seul permet de comprendre la pré- 
sence sur le forum des vieux cultes patréens décrits 
par Pausanias (VII. 20, 3-7). Contrairement à Phi- 
lippes, oü le forum s'est installé dans un nouvel es- 
pace aménagé à cet effet,’ les colons de Patras 
ont dû, à l'image d’Athènes ou de Corinthe, réamé- 
nager, füt-ce au prix de quelques constructions 
nouvelles, la vieille agora hellénistique pour la 
transformer en forum.'® C'est généralement la so- 
lution adoptée par les Romains, quand ils fondent 
une colonie à l'emplacement d'une ancienne cité: 
adapter, au besoin en y ajoutant des édifices nou- 
veaux pour l'administration ou les cultes, en récu- 
pérant les constructions et les cultes de l'ancien 
espace sacralisé pour les mettre au service de la 
population, ancienne et nouvelle. 

Si le forum de la colonie reste le póle majeur, 





101. Précisément rue Londou 25; voir Pétropoulos 2007, 181-82; id. 2009, 60-61; sur les cryptoportiques, voir 
R. Amy, Les cryptoportiques dans l'architecture romaine, ÉFR Rome 1973. 

102. P. Adam-Veleni, Apyaia ayopa Oecoalovixns, Thessalonique 1997, 29-30 et 87 sqq.; ead., «Thessaloniki: 
History and Town Planning», in D. V. Grammenos (éd.), Roman Thessaloniki, Thessalonique 2003, 149 fig. 22 et p. 150. 

103. Plus précisément aux rues Germanou 75, Sotiriadou 27 et Germanou 7. Des piéces oblongues découvertes, 
plus au sud (rues Germanou 75 et Londou 51) forment la limite sud de l'agora: voir I. A. Papapostolou AD 34, 1979, 
Chron. B' 1, 134-35 avec dess. 4 et pl. 36; id. 1989, 367; ces espaces sont bordés d'une autre construction (rue Ger- 
manou 75) décorée avec des mosaïques et des peintures dont il reste quelques traces (Papapostolou 1991, 309 et n. 
26 date cette construction, d’après les peintures et les mosaïques, du I° s. apr. J.-C.). 

104. Déjà Thomopoulos 1950, 200 avait proposé de situer l'agora dans ce secteur; les fouilles plus récentes ap- 
portérent quelques précisions qui permirent à Papapostolou (1991, 309) de limiter l'agora entre les rues actuelles 
V. Roufou (côté ouest), Pantocratoros (côté nord), B. Boukaouri (côté est) et G. Roufou (côté sud). Les seuls indices 
certains dont on dispose pour le moment sont d'une part la proximité de l'odéon, placé par Pausanias au voisinage 
de l'agora (Paus. VII. 20, 6; cf. Rizakis 1995a, 177 no. 259.2) et d'autre part le fait que ce secteur n'a donné jusqu'à 
présent aucune trace de voie antique; il faut dire qu'il a été peu fouillé (voir la note précédente). 

105. Pétropoulos 2009, 46-47. 

106. Pétropoulos (2009, 58-59 et ns 112-13) cite d'autres exemples de cette pratique de transfert ou de création 
de fora nouveaux; son argument principal concernant la création d'un forum nouveau à Patras est l'absence de ves- 
tiges hellénistiques dans la zone du forum romain (op. cit., 46 n. 33) alors qu'il en existe sur la place des Psila Alónia 
où l’on trouve méme des constructions monumentales (datées du II°-I° s. av. J.- C.) dont la plus importante devait 
appartenir à un temple hellénistique (Pétropoulos 2009, 46 ns 34 et 37; parmi les objets isolés, Pétropoulos 2009, 
46 n. 35, mentionne un poids avec l'inscription TE). 

107. M. Séve, P. Weber, «Le cóté Nord du forum de Philippes», BCH 110, 1986, 531-81; M. Séve, «Le forum de 
Philippes», in L'espace grec. Cent cinquante ans de fouilles de l’École française d’Athénes, Paris 1996, 123-28. 

108. Voir J.-B. Ward-Perkins, «From Republic to Empire: Reflections on the Early provincial architecture of the 
Roman West», JRS 60, 1970, 11. 
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d’autres s’y ajoutent pour accueillir diverses acti- 
vités dans des lieux, situés hors des quartiers d’ha- 
bitation de l’antique cité, sur une zone de transition 
entre la ville haute et la ville basse. C’est proba- 
blement à l’époque flavienne que se réalise, à cet 
endroit, comme nous l’avons vu, la modification 
la plus radicale de l’urbanisme patréen avec l’ins- 
tallation du stade-théâtre et de l’odéon, nouveaux 
centres destinés aux activités artistiques, athlé- 
tiques et aux spectacles.!° D'autres édifices s'y 
dressent aussi (e.g. celui de Dionysos Kalyd6nios),''° 
à l’ouest et au nord du théâtre. Pausanias signale 
par ailleurs des temples de Némésis, de Dionysos 
Aesymnéte et d'une femme indigène qu'il situe 
près du théatre.''! Le temple de Némésis peut être 
localisé avec vraisemblance gráce à la découverte, 
en remploi, d'un relief représentant la déesse, ? au 
voisinage du grand stade-théátre oü avaient lieu les 
spectacles de gladiateurs bien connus à Patras.!! 


L'identification des autres temples reste aléatoire. 
Des autres monuments mis au jour!!* dans un sec- 
teur plus proche à la mer, seul le temple de Sarapis 
a été identifié. ^ 

Les grandes interventions urbanistiques d'époque 
romaine ont, certes, entraîné des bouleversements 
dans l'organisation de la vie urbaine antérieure. 
Les fouilles ont ainsi révélé la présence d'anciens 
ateliers dans le secteur du stade-théátre qui ont na- 
turellement été déplacés dans d'autres secteurs, no- 
tamment à l'emplacement d'une petite nécropole 
romaine sur la place St. Georges, dans la ville- 
basse,!!° ou dans une zone dégagée, située entre la 
nécropole nord et la mer, en marge de la cité; il 
est fort probable que d'autres “zones artisanales" 
se seront développées prés du port qui s'est beau- 
coup développé, probablement au cours du II° siè- 
cle (Fig. 10),!5 et qui a contribué de façon décisive 
au développement économique de Patras. Pour ce 





109. Sur les diverses activités athlétiques et artistiques qui avaient lieu dans ces espaces, voir Pétropoulos 2009, 
71 et ci-dessus pp. 136-37 et ns 47-48. 

110. Cf. Osanna 1996, 103. 

111. Paus. VII. 20, 9; 21, 6. 

112. Paus. VII. 20, 9; cf. Papapostolou 1989, 367-78 avec figs 16-19; id. 1991, 311; sur le rapport de Némésis 
avec les jeux des gladiateurs, voir M. B. Hornum, Nemesis, the Roman state and the games, Religions in the Graeco- 
Roman world 117, Leiden - New York 1993; A. Tataki, «Nemesis, Nemeseia and the gladiatorial games at Smyrna», 
Mnemosyne 62, 2009, 639-47. 

113. Cette hypothèse ne s'oppose pas aux indications du Périégéte (Paus. VII. 20, 9). Sur les jeux de cirque et les 
spectacles de gladiateurs à Patras, voir Papapostolou 1989; A. D. Rizakis, « Munera gladiatoria à Patras», BCH 108, 
1984, 533-42; id., «Munera gladiatoria à Patras II», ZPE 82, 1990, 201-08 avec pls VI-VII; id. 1998a, 211-18 nos 
162-72; sur des représentations de gladiateurs sur les lampes de Patras, voir Pétropoulos 1999, 42 n. 229, 78, 89-90. 

114. Les constructions monumentales non identifiées pourraient étre, selon Pétropoulos (2007, 178-79; id. 2009, 
63-64 ns 140-42), des dépendances du sanctuaire de Sérapis, éventuellement un second temple du méme dieu oü un 
temple contenant la tombe d' Aegyptos. La seule installation identifiée avec certitude est celle du Lychnomanteion 
construit à l'époque romaine à proximité (rue Bouboulinas 67-69) afin de servir aux marins qui fréquentaient le 
port de Patras (Pétropoulos 1999, 132-39). 

115. Le temple de Sarapis (Paus. VII. 21, 13) s'identifie à la construction mise au jour au croisement des rues ac- 
tuelles Maizónos 205 et Trión Navarchón (elle comprend une salle hypostyle avec une mosaïque représentant la 
personnification du fleuve Nil, qui permet la datation (période des Sévéres); voir I. A. Papapostolou, AD 28, 1973, 
Chron. B' 1, 214-18, dess. 7, pls 181-183a (cf. Papachatzis 1980, 125 et fig. 84: identification); Papapostolou 1991, 
313 ns 52-54 (avec la bibliographie antérieure) et id. 2009, 241-43 et fig. 30-31; cf. toutefois, les réserves de Pétro- 
poulos (2007, 178) sur la date. 

116. Pétropoulos 2009, 56 ns 96-97 et 99. 

117. Parmi les diverses ateliers repérés à Patras (I. A. Papapostoulou, AD 33, 1978, B' 1 Chron. 86; G. Touchais, 
«Chroniques des fouilles et découvertes archéologiques en Gréce en 1985», BCH 110, 1986, 695; H.-W. Catling, 
«Archaeology in Greece», AR 1985/86, 35; I. A. Papapostoulou, AD 35, 1980, B' 1 Chron. 185 et 189 fig. 12; M. Pétro- 
poulos, AD 35, 1980, B' 1 Chron. 188 et 190 fig. 13; cf. id. 1999, 60-61; id. 2009, 72), ceux de lampes ont été étudiés par 
M. Pétropoulos (1999 passim). Pour la production céramique de la période romaine, voir Pétropoulos et Rizakis, 1994, 
199; G. Hübner, «Die römische Keramik von Patras: Voraussetzungen und Möglichkeiten der Annäherung im Rahmen 
der Stadtgeschichte», in M. Herfort-Koch, U. Mandel, U. Schädler (éds), Hellenistische und kaiserzeitliche Keramik 
des Ostlichen Mittelmeergebietes, Actes du Colloque, Francfort 24.-25. avril 1995, Francfort 1996, 1-5 [plan de la 
ville moderne avec indication de l'emplacement des ateliers et de la voie principale qui descendait vers la ville basse]. 

118. Sur cette question, voir ci-dessus, p. 143 ns 77-78. 
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qui concerne les cultes installés dans ce secteur, on 
relévera dans la description de Pausanias, à côté 
d’anciennes divinités vénérées depuis longtemps, 
la présence des dieux nouveaux à mettre en relation 
avec la foule cosmopolite qui fréquentait ces lieux.!!° 

Les Romains ont adapté le plan de leur colonie 
à celui de la cité hellénistique (i.e. ville-haute) sans 
bouleverser la trame urbaine (Fig. 11). L’urba- 
nisme reste irrégulier, l’orientation des voies hel- 
lénistiques a été conservée vers le sud-ouest et a 
déterminé l’alignement des nouvelles construc- 
tions. Au nord, l'implantation de l'odéon s'adapte 
parfaitement au plan d'urbanisme romain de ce 
secteur, qui a commandé l'orientation des autres 
constructions, comme celles qui se trouvent à l'est 
de la rue Londou."? En fait, on n'observe que des 
changements mineurs dans le tracé des anciennes 
voies hellénistiques; certaines ont parfois été ré- 
trécies, d'autres, plus rares, supprimées pour per- 
mettre la construction de maisons, à proximité de 
la place des Psila Alónia. Ces interventions se- 
raient, d’après Pétropoulos, l'indice d'un change- 


ment de destination imposé par les autorités au 
plateau des Psila Alónia oü il situe l'agora hellénis- 
tique."?! L'orientation des voies urbaines de Patras 
est normalement N-S et E-O sans toutefois qu'elles 
soient toujours paralléles dans la mesure oü leur 
tracé s'adapte au terrain là où la topographie 
l'exige. En revanche l'orientation des voies dans 
le nouveau quartier qui s'est développé entre les 
collines et la mer, précisément à l'est de la place 
des Psila Alónia et au nord de |’ actuelle rue Gou- 
nari, est tout autre, est-ouest, et l'urbanisme en ce 
secteur est plus régulier (de type hippodaméen) 
avec des voies paralléles.'?? 

Parmi les nombreux axes est-ouest repérés à ce 
jour le plus important est, selon I. Papapostolou,! 
celui qui suit approximativement le tracé de l’ac- 
tuelle rue Gounari; cette rue, qui passe au sud du 
théâtre, suit la pente de la colline à l'endroit où elle 
s'adoucit progressivement vers le sud-ouest (ac- 
tuelle rue Hagiou Georgiou/25 Martiou) pour re- 
lier la cité au port; dans la direction opposée, elle 
traversait la nécropole orientale pour se diriger 





Fig. 10. Bronze impérial de Patras avec représentation au revers du port de la colonie. 





119. La présence de certaines divinités adorées dans ce secteur (Herbillon 1929, 139-53; Osanna 1996, 112-23), 
illustre le caractère cosmopolite d'une population hétérogène vivant de l'artisanat et du commerce. 

120. Ces voies figurent sur le plan de I. A. Papapostolou (1991, 317 fig. 1); cf. aussi Pétropoulos 2009, 71 n. 188 
qui, inspiré de I. Papapostolou (1971, 315) pense, sans véritables preuves, à une intervention augustéenne sur le 


plan de la colonie (voir ci-dessus, p. 134 n. 30). 
121. Voir Pétropoulos 2009, 46-47. 


122. Hypothése de I. A. Papapostolou 1991, 309 confirmée par les découvertes plus récentes, voir Stavropou- 
lou-Gatsi et al. 2006, 90; Pétropoulos 2009, 56; pour l'application du plan hippodaméen, dans la partie nouvelle de 


la ville, voir Papapostolou 1971, 316. 
123. 1989, 371; id. 1991, 310. 
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Fig. 11. Plan topographique général de la ville moderne de Patras avec indication des secteurs les plus importants, 


des voies principales et des nécropoles de la colonie. 


ensuite vers Pharai. I. Papapostolou!? pense qu'il 
s'agit de la voie suivie par Pausanias (VII. 21, 6) 
dans sa description de la ville depuis l'acropole 
jusqu'à la mer. Des découvertes récentes montrent 
que la rue de Pausanias correspondrait plutót à la 
voie, paralléle, à l'est, qui coincide plus ou moins 
avec l'actuelle rue Philopoemenos.! Cette rue se 
rencontre dans la ville basse, c'est-à-dire dans le 
nouveau quartier romain, l'autre voie importante 
qui venant du sud (de Dymé) traversait la ville- 
basse et la nécropole nord pour se diriger ensuite 
vers Aigion (Fig. 12);'? ces deux voies forment la 





maille urbaine et correspondent au cardo decuma- 
nus et au cardo maximus de la colonie romaine." 


Conclusion 


Malgré la faiblesse des indices archéologiques dont 
nous disposons il semble que les colons Romains 
n'ont pas opéré, sous la dynastie Julio-claudienne, 
de modifications majeures de l'espace urbain mais 
plutót respectent l'urbanisme ancien en limitant 
leurs interventions à des travaux de reconstruction 
ou de réhabilitation des monuments existants. '?? 


124. 1991, 310-11; cf. aussi Papachatzis 1980, 120 n. 1 et fig 26. 

125. Cf. Rizakis 1995a, 181 no 266; id. 1998a, 47-48 et n. 10. 

126. Pétropoulos 1991, 254, 257; id. 1994, 415; Stavropoulou-Gatsi et al. 2006, 92 et 94; Dekoulakou 2009, 166 
n. 15. A l'entrée nord de la cité, la voie nord-sud était surmontée d'un arc monumental, cf. Dekoulakou 2009, 165-66. 


127. Rizakis 1998a, 47. 


128. Cette pratique est plus évidente à Corinthe: voir Stansbury 1990, 170-84 avec la bibliographie antérieure 
sur cette question; Rizakis 2001a, 527-40 (avec des références sur d'autres sites). On doit préciser, toutefois, qu'en 
ce qui concerne Patras cette constatation, basée sur l’ argumentum ex silentio, ne peut être que précaire. 
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Fig. 12. Pont romain, 4 proximité de Patras, sur la route antique qui conduisait 4 Aigion. 


Cette attitude est dictée aussi bien par le manque 
de moyens que par la pression indirecte mais forte 
de la tradition hellénique que les Romains ne peu- 
vent ou ne veulent pas ignorer; ils respecteront a 
Patras, comme ailleurs en Orient, la mémoire des 
lieux tout en cherchant 4 aménager de nouveaux 
espaces pour y exprimer leur identité propre. 

Si pendant la première génération de la vie co- 
loniale la romanité s’exprime de façon discrète 
dans le domaine de la grande architecture publique, 
et à peine au niveau des constructions privées,'”° 
tout change à l’époque flavienne quand, pour la 
première fois, les autorités coloniales entrepren- 
nent de grands travaux et mettent en chantier 
d’imposantes constructions, tandis que l’élite lo- 
cale s’affirme par l’édification de fastueuses de- 
meures urbaines ou rurales? et l'érection de 


luxueux monuments funéraires qui imitent ceux 
des nécropoles de Rome.?! Cette monumentalisa- 
tion de la cité qui atteindra son sommet avec Ha- 
drien et ses successeurs immédiats, conférera à 
Patras l'aspect d'une métropole cosmopolite. À la 
fin du second siécle, plusieurs générations aprés 
l'installation de la colonie, la communauté pa- 
tréenne n'est plus la méme; elle offre, à l'instar de 
la plupart des autres cités grecques de l’Orient ro- 
main, des traits apparemment contradictoires: 
d'une part des signes de romanité manifeste dans 
les domaines social, administratif et matériel, d'au- 
tre part un recours aux traditions anciennes pour 
s’ enraciner dans le passé et se distinguer des cités 
voisines.'? Le remodelage urbain et l'embellisse- 
ment de la ville se réalisent tant par l'imitation des 
formes et des décors romains, manifeste dans cer- 





129. L' instrumentum quotidien n'est pas exempt d'objets typiquement romains (monnaies, vases, produits de luxe, 
matériaux de construction etc.); il est de méme pour d'autres aspects (langue, vie sociale, coutumes funéraires etc). 

130. La riche demeure urbaine, comme référence de la romanité et du statut social du propriétaire, est une pratique 
développée plutót par l'aristocratie romaine (cf. Bonini 2006, 29 et 164); on ignore les noms des propriétaires de 
ces riches demeures mais on peut supposer qu'ils appartenaient à l'élite civique: voir Rizakis 1995b, 229-38; Bonini 
2006, 26-27; id. 2009, 154. 

131. Dekoulakou 1980, 556-75; ead., 2009, 191-202; I. A. Papapostolou, «Ktepiopata tags oe Papaiko 
pavomiAeio otiv Hétpa», AE 1983, 1-33 avec pls 1-22 . 

132. Ce recours au passé, qui concerne principalement les mythes, les cultes et les traditions religieuses, est bien 
illustré dans les compositions mosaïques (Papapostolou 2009, 211-51) des riches propriétaires de la ville que par 
l'iconographie monétaire (Papageorgiadou 2004, 65-70) et constamment souligné par Pausanias; toutefois, l'identité 
romaine de la colonie continue à être invoquée (dans l'iconographie monétaire) de diverses façons, jusqu'à la fin de 
son monnayage (voir Papageorgiadou 2004, 41-48). 
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taines constructions publiques (e.g. stade-théâtre 
et odéon) ou privées?? que par un mélange des 
styles dans l’architecture ou le décor, lequel tout 
en acceptant les innovations reste attaché a la tra- 
dition.'** L'adaptation des divers traditions autant 
que des cultes au nouvel environnement socio- 
idéologique conduit, à Patras comme ailleurs, à la 
formation d’une nouvelle communauté culturelle 
et à une nouvelle identité collective, synthèse obli- 
gée des interactions avec l’environnement naturel 
et social qui en constitue la base. Cette nouvelle 
identité, évidente dans les domaines des cultes et 
de l’urbanisme, de l’architecture publique, du plan 
et du décor des maisons urbaines, de l’art ou de la 
langue, fait que Patras n’est ni une ville grecque ni 
une ville romaine, mais un mélange des deux dans 
tous les aspects de sa vie matérielle ou spirituelle; 
c’est une cité typiquement gréco-romaine. 


Athanasios D. Rizakis 


Institute for Greek and Roman Antiquity (I.E.R.A.), 
The National Hellenic Research Foundation, 
Athens, Greece 
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ROMANIZATION IN THE CORINTHIA: 
URBAN AND RURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


David Gilman Romano 


Abstract: Physical vestiges of Romanization are visible in the city and landscape of Corinth, dating from the 2nd c. 
B.C. through the 2nd c. A.D. There are three recognizable phases of activity, and the beginnings of each correspond 
with an historical event; the defeat of Corinth at the Battle of Leucopetra by Lucius Mummius in 146 B.C., the foun- 
dation of the Caesarian colony Laus Colonia Iulia Corinthiensis at Corinth in 44 B.C. and the foundation of the sub- 
sequent Flavian colony at Corinth Colonia Iulia Flavia Augusta Corinthiensis in the 70’s A.D. Aspects of both the 
urban and the rural elements of these changes are visible in the archaeological record as well as from the detailed 
study of topographical maps, satellite images, low level air photographs and balloon photographs of the landscape 
of the Corinthia. The development of the urban colony, both Caesarian and Flavian, can be documented based on 
the construction of buildings and monuments within the city center. Centuriation of a portion of the Corinthia began 
in the Interim period 146-44 B.C. and continued probably up to the founding of the Caesarian colony in 44 B.C. 
Later in preparation for the founding of the Flavian colony in the 70’s A.D. a much larger portion of the Corinthia 
was centuriated which suggests an increase in population at that time. 


The influence of Rome on Corinth and the Corin- 
thia occurred over many centuries. The physical 
manifestations of Romanization were evident in 
the urban center of Corinth in the form of roads, 
buildings, structures and monuments and in the 
rural areas Romanization took the form of regular 
agricultural land division, centuriation, but also in- 
cluded roads, harbors, and the unfinished construc- 
tion of a canal. The Roman presence clearly 


Roman impact in the Corinthia can be conve- 
niently divided into three chronological phases; the 
beginnings of each correspond with an historical 
event; the defeat of the Greek city of Corinth by 
Lucius Mummius in 146 B.C., the foundation of the 
Caesarian colony, Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthiensis 
in 44 B.C. and the foundation of the subsequent 
Flavian colony, Colonia Iulia Flavia Augusta 
Corinthiensis in the 70’s A.D. 


influenced the economy of the Corinthia as well as 
the political and social conditions of the city and 
the territory.! 





1. The work that is the basis of this paper is the result of the Corinth Computer Project, a research and field 
project of the Mediterranean Section of the University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
in conjunction with the Corinth Excavations of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. I thank C. K. 
Williams, II the former Director of the Corinth Excavations for his interest in and support of this research as well 
as the interest in the project by the current Director, G. D. R. Sanders. Over 150 students (mostly from the University 
of Pennsylvania) have assisted me with the field and laboratory work of the project since its’ beginning in 1988 and 
I thank them all for their careful and dedicated work. Since 1995 the project has had a web site where there is discus- 
sion of the methodology as well as the results of the work. The current web site is http://corinthcomputerproject.org 
and the work is now carried out in the Archaeological Mapping Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, http://archaeologicalmappinglab.org 
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The Interim Period, 146-44 B.C. 


When the Roman consul Lucius Mummius de- 
feated the Greek city of Corinth in 146 B.C., it was 
the end of a period in which Corinth as the leader 
of the Achaean League had been opposed to the 
growing influence of Rome. Although the Achaean 
War itself was caused not by Roman aggression in 
Greece but rather by the conflict between Sparta 
and the Achaean League over Sparta's wish to 
withdraw from the League, Rome was ultimately 
drawn into the conflict? As a result of the battle at 
Leucopetra, near Corinth, Pausanias tells us that 
the male citizens of Corinth were killed and the 
women, children and slaves were sold into slavery 
although he also says that most of the Corinthians 
had fled the city well before Mummius stormed the 
city on the third day afterwards? Pausanias adds that 
the city was set on fire but the archaeological remains 
suggest that there was a partial and selective de- 
struction of the buildings and structures of the city. 

Following the defeat of Corinth, the Roman Sen- 
ate sent ten commissioners, decem legati, to assist 
Lucius Mummius in the establishment of a peace 
settlement. It is certainly possible that a land sur- 
vey of Corinth and the Corinthia occurred at this 
time that would have included detailed maps of the 
city and landscape of this former Greek city. 
There was also a major administrative reorganiza- 
tion of this part of Greece and Pausanias implies 





2. Gruen, 1976, 53-66; id. 1984, 514-28. 


that a new province, Achaea, was created although 
it is probably more likely that the Governor of 
Macedonia was put in charge of the affairs of 
Greece.^ The Greek city of Corinth lost both its 
civic and political identity and based on the com- 
bined literary and archaeological evidence it ceased 
to function as an urban center from 146 B.C. until 
44 B.C. when Julius Caesar founded the Roman 
colony on the site of the former Greek city. Cicero 
mentions that people were living among the ruins 
during this period and that the confiscated land of 
Corinth was still vectigalis (taxable) as ager publi- 
cus in 63 B.C.’ Strabo mentions that the Sikyoni- 
ans held most of the Corinthian land (chora).5 
From a fragmentary bronze inscription, the 
Roman land law of 111 B.C., known as the /ex 
agraria, passed by the Assembly of Tribes of 
Rome, it is known that parts of the ager publicus 
of Corinth, land acquired by the Romans in 146 
B.C. were measured out for sale.? It is not actually 
stipulated in the remaining fragments of the in- 
scription that a limitatio was carried out at Corinth 
and as a result some scholars had suggested the 
possibility that the Corinthian land was not cen- 
turiated at that time or, for that matter, subse- 
quently.'? However, archaeological evidence exists 
to demonstrate that there was such a limitatio, and 
very likely to be associated with the /ex agraria of 
111 B.C." This land division is found to the north 


3. Paus. II. 1,2; VII. 16, 7-9. Strab. VIII. 6, 23 gives part of the account of Polybius (who witnessed the destruction 
of Corinth by Mummius) and also records that Corinth was restored by the deified Caesar. Livy, Per. 52 mentions 
that the destruction was carried out ex senatus consulto. 

4. Wiseman 1979, 491-96. 

5. Paus. VII. 16, 9; Polyb. XXXIX. 4, 1 and 5, 1. For a detailed consideration of the economic conditions in 
Corinth after the Achaean War see Larsen 1938, 306-25. A consideration of the situation in Corinth is given by Ac- 
came 1946, 1-15, 28, 161-62. 

6. Paus. VII. 16, 9-10. Gruen 1984, 524, however, states that the idea that Macedonia received annual Roman 
governors after 146 B.C. “rests on shaky evidentiary ground”. 

7. Cic., Leg. agr. I. 2, 5 and II. 19,51; Tusc. III. 22, 53. See also Larsen 1938, 307 and Hoskins Walbank 1997, 95- 
99. For references to the richness of the land lying between Sikyon and Corinth, see Ath. V. 219a; Livy XX VII. 31, 
1; Diod. Sic. VIII. 21, 3. 

8. Cic., Leg. agr. I. 2, 5 and IT. 51; Strab. VIII. 6, 23. It would appear that Sikyon remained a free city although it 
is likely that the Sikyonians would have paid taxes to Rome. Zonar. IX. 31 mentions, in his descriptions of the settle- 
ments between Mummius and the commissioners that Mummius made all of the states of Greece except Corinth 
both free and autonomous. Therefore it seems to be at least a possibility that the Sikyonians would have leased from 
Rome land formerly belonging to Corinth. 

9. CIL P, 585. For the lex agraria see Lintott 1992, 171-286 and Crawford 1996, 113-80. 

10. Salmon 1970, 135 and Engels 1990, 67-68. 

11. An early study by Hoskins Walbank 1986 first signaled the presence of centuriation at Corinth. See also ead. 
1997, 100-03. 
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Fig. 1. Greek Corinth, 146-44 B.C. with northern Greek city wall and interim period Roman land division to the 
north of the city. 


of the Greek city of Corinth, in the plain that leads 
to the Corinthian Gulf and is characterized by 16 x 
24 actus units, further subdivided into 8 x 12 actus 
units between the area of the Long Walls of the 
Greek city of Corinth, at an orientation of approx- 
imately 3° west of north (Fig. 1). This centuriation 
is documented as far to the west as the Longopota- 


mos river which may have been the border be- 
tween Corinthian and Sikyonian land in the second 
century B.C.” There is archaeological evidence of 
this Roman organization at the point where the 
Greek city wall of Corinth was broken through at 
Lerna near the Asklepieion for a roadway that 
dates to the interim period, 146-44 B.C.! 





12. Strab. VIII. 6, 23 relates that Sikyon was given most of the land of Corinth, and furthermore says, in VIII. 6, 
25, that the river Nemea (one river further to the west of the Longopotamos, approximately 2 km distance along 
the coastline in the modern day) forms the border between the Sikyonia and the Corinthia. Livy XX XIII. 15, 1 also 
states that the Nemea River forms the boundary between the Sikyonia and the Corinthia. The fact that the evidence 
for centuriation stops at the Longopotamos river suggests either that the border between Sikyon and Corinth may 
have been at the Longopotamos river (in the plain) in the first century B.C. or, following 146 B.C. the Corinthian 
land between the two rivers was leased or sold to the Sikyonians without limitatio. The latter would corroborate the 
testimonia of Livy, Cicero and Strabo (see above ns 7-8). 

13. The details of this argument are included in Romano, 2003, 280-81. The important point about this road is 
that the Romans appear to have wanted to have a road entering the city in exactly this place when there were pre- 
sumably several other Greek roadways passing through nearby existing Greek gates in the circuit wall. This would 
suggest that as a result of regular land planning, centuriation, new roadways were created to link the fields with the 
area of the former city. 
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Fig. 2. Greek Corinth, 146-44 B.C. illustrating the locations of two interim period roadways. 


Within the limits of the former Greek city there is 
evidence for two roadways dating 146-44 B.C. 
(Fig. 2). Wheel ruts going roughly east-west run 
across a low foundation at the northeastern end of 
the South Stoa indicate that heavy wheeled traffic 
used this route as a roadway. Evidence for a second 
roadway datable to this period is found in the area 
of the Temenos of the Sacred Spring where deep 
wheel ruts have been worn into the Greek triglyph 
terrace wall. The combined evidence suggests that 
there was activity on the land and in the former 
Greek city of the Corinthians before the formal 
colonization in 44 B.C." This would imply that 
there was some kind of commercial activity going 
on, using the roadways that link the rural and the 
urban areas, as well as the possibility of other 
forms of communication and exchange. This would 
suggest that although there would have been roads 





from the Greek period still in existence in the city, 
there was a need for new roads. 


Laus Iulia Corinthiensis 


The foundation of Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthiensis 
by Julius Caesar in 44 B.C. is attested in various 
ancient authors as well as by numismatic and epi- 
graphical material.^ Archaeological evidence for 
the organization and structure of the urban ele- 
ments of the colony has been recovered from 
many sources, including the Roman roads of the 
city. Excavated roadways having the orientation 
and location of the colonial period number 22, 13 
north-south and 9 east-west. Some of these roads 
have been known for many years and some are 
paved.! Where the curbstones of the roads exist, 
they were surveyed with an electronic total station 
and accurately plotted within the framework of the 


14. For Interim period activity in Corinth see I. B. Romano 1994, 57-104 and Gebhard, Dickey, 2003, 261-78. 

15. Strab. VIII. 6, 23; Plut., Vit. Caes. 57; Dio Cass. XLIII. 50, 3-5; App., Pun. 136. A study of the early Roman 
coinage at Corinth was completed by Amandry 1988, 26-28. 

16. The paving may date to the years following the earthquake that damaged Corinth in the 70's A.D. For the 
earthquake see Slane 1986, 315-17. For the date of the paving of decumanus II north, to the second half of the Ist c. 
A.D., in the East of the Theater area, see Williams, Zervos 1982, 128. 
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Greek Army Geodetic Survey. To this information 
was been added the evidence of the 1 : 2,000 top- 
ographical maps that include modern village roads, 
paths, ledges, property lines and contours, as well 
as rectified low level air photographs. Information 
has been added from the Corinth Excavation note- 
books and from topographical and architectural re- 
ports." The evidence for the organization of roads 
within the urban plan of the Caesarean colony is 
synthesized here (Fig. 3). A plan that illustrates the 
combined evidence for what I term the ‘drawing 
board’ plan of the colony, the plan that the 
colonists may have brought from Rome (Fig. 4).'® 

The archaeological evidence suggests that the 


“drawing board” plan called for an overall urban 
design based on 4 equal quadrants (centuriae) each 
measuring 32 x 15 actus or 240 iugera (Fig. 5). The 
per strigas plan placed a total of 29 cardines and 
29 insulae, each 1 actus wide, in each of the 4 cen- 
turiae which would put 200 iugera of land in each, 
excluding the roads of the forum. The insula size 
appears to have varied but 1 x 2, 1 x 3 and 1 x 4 
actus were prominent.” 

The Lechaion Road was the principal cardo 
(cardo maximus) of the urban colony and there is 
evidence that it extended 3000 m. to the north as 
far as the Lechaion harbor. In the city the cardo 
maximus was 50 feet wide and the average width 
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Fig. 3. Evidence for roadways in the Caesarian colony of 44 B.C. from all available sources. 





17. For a discussion of the research methodology and the topographical survey techniques, see Romano, Schoen- 


brun 1993, 177-90. 


18. The term ‘drawing board’ plan refers to the point that although the urban colony was originally designed to 
be of a certain size and shape, and to have contained a specific number of cardines and decumani, the original or 
‘drawing board’ plan may not have been completely carried out. 

19. It has been possible to measure the width of an insula between cardo II and cardo III west in the area of the 


Southwest Forum, 35.486 m or 120 feet of 0.295+. This insula interval has been found to be constant throughout the 
urban and rural areas of the settlement of 44 B.C. and within the area modified during the late 1st c. B.C., see Romano 
2003, 288. 
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Fig. 4. Drawing board plan of the urban colony of 44 B.C. 
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Fig. 5. Schematic drawing of the four quadrants of the urban colony, each of which is 32 x 15 actus with centrally 
located forum and cardo maximus. 
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of the remaining cardines of the city was ca 12 feet. 
There were probably 12 decumani in the original 
plan of the city, each having an average width of 
20 feet. The overall dimensions of the city were 
7,680 Roman feet x 3,600 Roman feet (2,265.6 x 
1062 m.) and the total area of the city was 2.4 
square kilometers or 240 hectares.”° Both the am- 
phitheater at the northeast corner of the urban plan 
and the circus in the northwest quadrant were orig- 
inal components of the plan (Fig. 6).?! 

The Forum as the political, social and economic 
center of the urban town was planned for and re- 
served in the earliest design of the colony. During 
the Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic periods, the 
upper Lechaion Road Valley, which underlay the 
Roman Forum, was dotted with hero shrines and 
was criss-crossed by roadways. From the 6th c. 
B.C. to 146 B.C. a racecourse filled some of the 
space in the valley. The central public area of the 
Caesarian ‘drawing board’ plan was originally de- 
signed as the topographical center of the urban 


colony, having an area of 24 square actus or 12 
iugera with 6 city insulae east-west and 4 city insu- 
Jae north-south (Fig. 7). The rostra was located 
near the center of the reserved central public area 
and, as such, is the central feature of both the 
Forum and the city.? Other early Roman buildings 
built within the original reserved zone of the 
Forum include several of the early West Forum 
Temples, the Propylaia at the head of the Lechaion 
Road, the Iulian Basilica, the Southeast Building, 
and the refurbished South Stoa (originally Hellenis- 
tic). Later in the Ist c. B.C. an appendage was 
added to the western area of the Forum, a 2 x 4 
actus area (Fig. 7) that was enlarged in the 70’s of 
the Ist c. A.D. to 3 x 4 actus area (Fig. 8) that in- 
cluded successively the two phases of Temple E 
and its precinct, and Temple C. 

The /imitatio that is associated with the Interim 
Period activity 146-44 B.C., and specifically dated 
to the Jex agraria of 111 B.C. and for which there 
is evidence to the north of the Corinth circuit wall 
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Fig. 6. Restored Roman city plan, ca A.D. 150, illustrating existing buildings and structures within “drawing 


board” plan. 





20. Only in the area near Cheliotomylos did a small section of the ‘drawing board’ plan fall outside the Greek 
circuit wall and this would not have been developed as a part of the Roman city. 

21. For the amphitheater see Welch, 1999, 133-40, and for the circus see Romano 2005b, 40-43. 

22. Many of the principal Greek and Roman buildings and structures found in the area of the Forum are laid out 
in an orientation different from that of the Roman colony of 44 B.C., which is approximately 3 degrees west of 


north. See Romano 2005a, 585-611. 
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Fig. 7. Roman forum planning illustrating original 6 x 4 actus area with additional 2 x 4 actus area to west corre- 
sponding with the early phase of Temple E (early Ist c. B.C.). 























Fig. 8. Roman forum planning illustrating original 6 x 4 actus area with additional 3 x 4 actus area to the west cor- 
responding with the later phase of Temple E (A.D. 70’s). 
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and between the Long Walls of the city, was likely 
expanded in preparation for the founding of the 
Caesarian colony in 44 B.C. Evidence exists to 
suggest that the total area of this centuriation is ca 
100 km? and the predominant size of the large units 
visible in the landscape is 16 x 24 actus. The ori- 
entation of this centuriation is the same as that of 
the orientation of the Caesarian plan of the city, 
approximately 3 degrees west of north? and the 
areas of greatest concentration are the areas im- 
mediately to the north, northwest and northeast of 
the urban area with some areas to the south and 
southwest in the Corinthia extending to the area of 
Tenea” and Kleonai (Fig. 9). It is clear from the 
evidence that the centuriation of the Interim Pe- 
riod and leading up to the foundation of the Cae- 
sarian colony stopped at the Longopotamos river, 
and did not continue to the Nemea river. This is 
consistent with the reports of Cicero who suggests 
that the fertile Corinthian land was taxable and 


Strabo who states that Sikyon holds most of the 
Corinthian land (chora).? 


Colonia Iulia Flavia Augusta Corinthiensis 


Physical vestiges both within the urban center and 
in the surrounding rural area attest a second 
Roman land division that may be equated histori- 
cally with Colonia Iulia Flavia Augusta Corinthien- 
sis a refoundation in the time of Vespasian. The 
name is already known from epigraphical and nu- 
mismatic sources.” This system has been charac- 
terized as extending over a large area to the south 
of the Gulf of Corinth, extending from the north- 
west of Sikyon eastward to the west shore of the 
Saronic Gulf and north of the modern Corinthian 
canal to the east of modern Loutraki. It has also 
been defined in parts of the southern Corinthia in 
the area of Tenea and Kleonai. The total area cov- 
ered by this system of centuriation is ca 300 square 
kilometers.?? 
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Fig. 9. Caesarian colony 44 B.C., north and east of Corinth including the rural land division composed of 16 x 24 
actus units (8 x 12 actus units between the long walls) and including oblique lines as canal and suggested roadways. 





23. The east curb of the Lechaion Road has been surveyed and is found to be 3?3'46" west of north. 

24. Strab. VIII. 6, 22 relates that Tenea revolted from the Corinthians and joined the Romans and endured after 
the destruction of Corinth. 

25. Id. VIII. 6, 23. It appears that Sikyon remained a free city at this time, although it is likely that Sikyon would have 
paid taxes to Rome. It is possible that Sikyon may have leased from Rome land that had formerly belonged to Corinth. 

26. Edwards 1930, 26 nos 91-93; Kent 1966, 42 no. 82 (I-1300/1306). 

27.The 300 km? is documented as the new centuriation of the Flavian period that was either measured out over 
land that had not been previously centuriated during the Interim Period or in preparation for the Caesarian colony, 
and in some cases land that had been previously centuriated during the Interim Period in preparation for the Cae- 
sarian colony. The 300 km? is defined as the total area of the Flavian centuriation, although there appears to be 
some overlap in the division. 
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A fan-shaped grid system divided into thirteen dif- 
ferently oriented units has been identified in the 
plain immediately to the south of the Gulf of 
Corinth (Figs 10 and 14a). This progressive 
change in orientation is attested in the roads and 
the property lines visible in the 1 : 5000 topo- 
graphical maps and in the geo-rectified satellite im- 
ages. The units are rectangular composed of 16 x 
24 actus divisions and the links between them are 
commonly found at intervals of 96 actus on flat 


Unit Geographical region 

A00 Sikyon Northwest 

A0 Sikyon North 

AI Sikyon 

A2 Sikyon coastal region 

A3 Nemea River area 

A4 Longopotamos River area 

AS Corinth, Lechaion to Kenchreai 
A6 Corinth to Kenchreai, S. corridor 
AT Xerias River area 

A8* West of Isthmus 

A9 West of Isthmus 

A10 East of Isthmus 

A11* Area of canal (parallel to canal) 


* Not linked in the same way. 


The reasons for the linked orientation of the units 
must be related to several geographical factors. 
First, the rivers drain toward the gulf and many of 
the units seem to follow the general course of the 
rivers, and second, each of the units seems to be 
close to being perpendicular to the shoreline of the 
coast. Some of the units were surveyed on top of 
the earlier Interim Period and Caesarian centuria- 
tion (A5, A6, A7 and A8) while other areas were 
carried out in areas without earlier division (Al, 
A2, A3 and most of A4). In the southern Corinthia 





and level land, at approximately I km. (32 actus) 
from the coastline. The individual units are desig- 
nated A00 — A10 and each unit corresponds with a 
specific locality on the coastal plain and all but one 
of the grids (A8) are linked to one another. All are 
related by the simple ratio of the arc-tangent of 
which is equal to an angle of 14?2'10.'?5 The fol- 
lowing is a list of the specific topographic regions 
and the orientation of the individual units.? 


Orientation Area (km) 
N20?20'22"E 10 
N34?22'32"E 12 
N62?26'52"E 40 
N48?24'42"E 58 
N34?22'32"E 108 
N20?20'22"E 27 
N6?18'12"E 142 
N20?20'22"E 12 
N7?43'58"W 30 
N34?22'32"E 11 
N21?46'8"W 15 
N35?48'18"W 16 
N48°20°02”W 17 








where the coastline is not a factor in determining 
orientation of the centuriation, it appears that the 
direction of drainage, available sunlight and soil 
type would have been key factors in selection of 
the orientation of the units. Several of the units 
have the same orientation although in different ge- 
ographical locations, for example A4 and A6 and 
A3 and A8. Evidence suggests that the limitatio as- 
sociated with the Flavian colony at Corinth in- 
cluded the rural and urban aspects not only of 
Corinth but also of neighboring Sikyon. 


28. The arc-tangent of 4 would have made it easy for the agrimensor to create linking units by measuring one 
actus along one of the main axes of the centuriation and four actus at a 90 degree angle to the first and then closing 
the two endpoints to create the necessary angle. See the detailed discussion in Romano 2006, 71-81. 

29. Included in these figures are the areas of centuriation that occur in the southern Corinthia as well as those 


along the southern coast of the Gulf of Corinth. 


30. My study of the centuriation along the south coast of the Corinthian Gulf did not find a terminus for the land 
organization at the west end. I have been able to trace the centuriation to a point ca 10 km to the north and northwest 
of Sikyon, and at this point in the study the centuriation continues. 
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Fig. 10. Extents of Flavian centuriation in the Corinthia and beyond. 


Vestiges of the Flavian surveyor’s exist in the area 
of the Lechaion harbor where Roman surveyor’s 
lines are still able to be seen. A series of remark- 
able photographs was taken with a low level bal- 
loon by Dr. and Mrs. J. Wilson Myers in the 
coastal region around Lechaion in 1986.?! I include 
one of the photographs here as fig. 11. The agri- 
mensorial lines clearly depicted in these photo- 
graphs reveal the shallow trenches (furrows) that 
were dug by the Roman surveyors as a part of the 
process of planning, land survey and division. 





31. Hemans, Myers, Wiseman 1987. 


From the orientation and location of the trenches 
one can assume that the planning was a part of the 
overall organization used for AS in the urban area 
of Corinth. A series of one actus wide insulae is 
bordered by 30 foot wide roadways. A reconstruc- 
tion of the surveyor’s lines from the balloon pho- 
tograph is included here as fig. 12. Based on the 
current research it is likely that the surveyors’ lines 
that are visible at Lechaion were a part of a plan- 
ning for a harbor installation in the time of the Fla- 
vian colony.” 


32. Williams 1993, 45-46 suggests that the Roman harbor of Lechaion was the work of Claudius’ engineers and 
was related to the increase in construction of warehouses and markets in the city at the same time. Rothaus 1995 
has suggested that the site of the Roman Lechaion harbor was originally a 6th c. B.C. installation that underwent a 
major renovation at the time of Claudius. I have suggested, Romano 1994, that the Greek port of Corinth is to be 
found approximately 1 km to the west of the Roman harbor on the broad and sandy beach, and that there was no 
Greek predecessor in this area. 
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Fig. 11. Lechaion harbor balloon photograph illustrating agrimensorial lines (courtesy 
of J. Wilson Meyers). 
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Fig. 12. Reconstruction drawing of Lechaion harbor planning ca A.D. 70 illustrating agrimensorial lines. 
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The proposed date of the second system of centuri- 
ation at Corinth is derived from a combination of 
literary and archaeological evidence. It has been 
proposed that the Roman renovation of the Sanc- 
tuary of Demeter and Kore on Acrocorinth in- 
cluded the construction of three small, parallel 
prostyle Ionic temples on its upper terrace as well 
as the retaining wall the propylon, and the stoa 
below (Fig. 13).? This renovation is dated to the 
period immediately following the earthquake of 
the 70's A.D. An architectural survey of the Deme- 
ter sanctuary has shown that the principal orienta- 
tion of the three temples was not the same as that 
of the grid of the Caesarian Roman colony.** An- 
other building in the heart of the Roman city 
should be mentioned in connection with the Fla- 
vian surveyors and the Flavian system of centuri- 


ation. In Forum Southwest, immediately west of 
the South Stoa, is a long, narrow structure that has 
been labeled the *Long Rectangular Building." It 
is dated by ceramic evidence to the period of 
Nero.? The building and the adjacent monumental 
arch, measured at the foundation levels, are less 
than 2 degrees off the AS unit orientation of the 
Flavian survey. 

It is known that the Emperor Vespasian was in- 
terested in recovering non-utilized or underutilized 
portions of agricultural land, subseciva, around the 
Roman Empire for the purposes of increasing rev- 
enues through taxation.?6 Subseciva could either be 
land that was outside a centuriated area or land that 
was within a centuriation, but had not been for- 
mally assigned for one of a number of possible rea- 
sons. It would appear from the evidence at Corinth 











ROMAN IONIC TEMPLES 





Fig. 13. Roman phase of the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore, restored plan, illustrating location 


of Roman Ionic temples (after D. B. Peck). 





33. Excavation of the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore by R. S. Stroud and N. Bookidis and pottery analysis by 
K. W. Slane provide some of the best evidence: Bookidis, Stroud 1997, 436-37; Slane 1990, 4-6. 

34. The best diagnostic element for their orientation is a very clear setting line that is found on the top surface of 
the east wall of the central Roman temple. This setting line is N6?21'41"E or only 3.5’ of one degree off the orientation 
of the A5 grid (N6?18' 12"E). The Upper Terrace as a whole was probably oriented according to the Flavian system of 
centuriation. Since the temples and the upper terrace of the Demeter sanctuary can be dated from archaeological 
evidence I suggest that the temples, the local unit A5 and the entire Flavian system A1-A10 are products of the same time. 


35. Williams, Fisher 1976, 127-37. 
36. Charlesworth 1936, 13-19. 
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there was available land that had been underuti- 
lized, land near the city of Corinth, as well as new 
land in the territorium of the city that had not been 
previously centuriated and was assigned to new 
colonists by Vespasian.>” 


Additional Romanization in the Territorium 


It is clear that a number of long and straight road- 
ways were planned or constructed in the territo- 
rium of the two successive Roman colonies that 
related directly to the Caesarian and the Flavian 
phases of centuriation. Some of these roadways are 
visible in the air photographs, in the satellite im- 
ages and from the topographical maps of the area. 
Some of these roadways are ‘oblique’ to the grids 
with which they are associated. A long road that is 
a part of the Caesarian centuriation is approxi- 
mately 8 km. long and extends from the Corinthian 
Kenchreai Gate to Kenchreai. One of the most 
prominent of these oblique roadways is associated 
with the Flavian system and is 9 km in length, ex- 
tending from the middle of the Corinthian plain, 
near modern Assos, and the area near Sikyon. The 
roadway, parts of which are still in use today, is 
parallel with the A3 system and at a relationship 
of 1 : 4 with the A2 system. Visible evidence for 
this straight and oblique roadway stops on the west 
side of the Longopotamos river (Figs 14a and 
14b). This is perhaps not surprising since the 
earlier Caesarian centuriation appears to stop on 
the east side of the Longopotamos river and the 
land to the west of the Longopotamos river was 
first centuriated in association with the Flavian 
colony. 





One line to the east of Corinth, oblique to the Cae- 
sarian centuriation, was not a roadway, but a canal 
across the isthmus. Literary evidence documents 
the digging of the canal by the Emperor Nero. 
Philostratos writes that the emperor conceived of 
the digging of the canal during a visit to Greece, 
probably in A.D. 66/7.? He presided at the initia- 
tion of the project following his victories at the 
Isthmian Games of 67.*° The original trenches of 
Nero and Vespasian included a trench ca2 km. long 
extending from the Gulf of Corinth and one ca 1.5 
km long extending from the Saronic Gulf.^! 

The siting of the canal is related to the two 
schemes of land planning and centuriation that 
have been defined above. The canal as designed by 
Nero’s engineers was ca 6 km. long and was placed 
across the narrowest part of the Isthmus. The siting 
and orientation of the canal follow a very specific, 
straight line within the existing 6 x 24 actus system 
of centuriation (Caesarian) that extended eastward 
from the Roman city of Corinth (Fig. 9).? The 
canal follows an oblique line of the centuriation in 
a ratio of 1 : 1 and therefore could have been fitted 
fairly simply into the agricultural land plan that 
was already in use in the area. 


Economic, Historical and Social Implications 


The study of the planning of the successive Roman 
colonies at Corinth may be able to give us insight 
into some larger economic and social questions 
that relate to the foundation of the colonies. The 
planning of the urban colony and the planning for 
the systems of centuriation that have been discov- 
ered at Corinth are important for how they compare 


37. The question relating to the settlement of the new colonists on the occasion of the founding of the Flavian 


colony is considered in Romano 2000, 102-04. 


38. I am referring to the one actus to four actus relationship that is described supra, n. 28. 
39. A good summary of the evidence of the dating is found in Wiseman 1978, 75 n. 25. 


40. Suet., Ner. 19. 


41. A good summary of the information about the ancient and modern canal construction may be found in Wise- 
man 1978, 48-50. 

42. It may be assumed that Nero’s surveyors conceived of the design of the canal, including its orientation and 
location, in A.D. 66/7 and used the earlier land survey of the territorium of Corinth as its basis. Caesar who had 
earlier conceived of the idea of the digging of the canal (Suet., Iul. 44, 3) might have put a certain Anienus in charge 
of the project (Plut., Vit. Caes. 58). The design of the canal may have been formulated as early as 44 B.C. and then 
revived under Nero. See also Plin., HN IV. 4, 10 and Cass. Dio XLIV. 5, 1. Another possibility is that the survey 
was undertaken by Caligula since we are told by Suetonius (Calig. 21) that the emperor had planned to dig a canal 
at the Isthmus and that he had sent a chief centurion to survey the work. 

43. Unit A11 of the Flavian system is found in the area of the canal and is related in a different way, 2 : 9, to the 
Flavian A series units, but may have been created as a result of the digging of the canal. 
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Fig. 14b. Flavian centuriation, ca A.D. 70. Detail of A2 and A3 units illustrating evi- 
dence from field lines, property lines, roads, ledges and paths. 
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to other systems in Greece as well as in other parts 
of the Roman Empire.“ 

One of the questions that is raised by a study of 
this kind relates to the populations of the colonies. 
Is it possible to estimate the number of colonists who 
were settled at Corinth for the Caesarian and for 
the Flavian colony? Of course the word colonist is 
derived from the Latin word for one who ‘tills the 
soil’ and the economy of colonies was based largely 
on groups of farmers who were assigned parcels of 
land. With respect to the agricultural areas of the 
Corinthia, the Caesarian colony includes approxi- 
mately 100 km? of land (Fig. 9). This is in addition 
the area of the urban colony. The Flavian colony 
includes approximately 300 km? of land in addition 
to the area of the urban colony (Fig. 10). Although 
we do not know from the historical record how 
many colonists arrived in Corinth in 44 B.C. we do 
know from Strabo that most were freedmen and 
Plutarch implies that there were also some veter- 
ans. It may be possible to make an estimate about 
the populations from the detailed evidence from 
the city and the landscape together with our liter- 
ary and historical sources as a guide. 

When the colonists arrived in Corinth they 
would have been issued land for farming purposes 
and they may also have been issued a plot of land 
within the urban area of the colony. It is known 
that in the Roman period allotments of land were 
issued in iugera. Two square actus was the equiva- 
lent of one iugerum. One actus Was 120 linear feet 
and one square actus was 120 x 120 feet or 14,400 
feet? or 35.4 m x 35.4 m (1 Roman foot = 0.295 m) 
= 1253.16 m?. Therefore 1 iugerum = 2506.32 nv. 
One square kilometer is 1,000,000 m?.^* Therefore 


in each square kilometer there would be approxi- 
mately 399 iugera of land. 100 square kilometers, 
or the approximate area of the centuriated land as- 
sociated with the Caesarian colony at Corinth 
would provide approximately 39,900 iugera of land 
to be allotted. It would probably be appropriate to 
reduce the available land by 1096 to account for un- 
usable land due to rivers, gullies, swampy areas, 
cemeteries, religious sanctuaries or private land in 
the territorium that was not available for a limita- 
tio, leaving 35,910 iugera of land to be allotted. 

It is known from literary and historical sources 
that allotments of land came in various sizes de- 
pending on various factors. Allotments Ranged 
from 2 iugera to 50 iugera and in unusual circum- 
stances as many as 100, 140 or 200 iugera were 
known.^ Typical allotments fell into the range of 
5,8, 10 or 12 iugerafor Roman colonies, but there 
were also larger sized allotments of 20 iugera or 
more for instance." In the area to the north of the 
city of Corinth, between the long walls is an area 
where divisions of 16 x 24 actus have been noted 
by this study and with subdivisons of 8 x 12 actus. 
The 8 x 12 actus units are the equivalent of 96 
square actus or 48 iugera. Because of the promi- 
nence of the divisions of 48 iugera, these may be 
related to the size of the colonial division. If each 
of these units, were divided into four equal parts, 
that is suggested from some of the evidence from 
the maps, the result would be 12 iugera units. If one 
divides 35,910 iugera available by 12 iugera per 
colonist the result is 2,992.50 colonists.# Alloca- 
tion sizes of 24 iugera per colonist would mean that 
there were 1,496.25 colonists?? According to P. A. 
Brunt who has studied the size of colonies in the 





44. In Greece for instance, see Rizakis 1990 for a study of centuriation in the northwest Peloponnese; Rizakis 
1997 for a study of Roman colonies in the Province of Achaea; Doukellis 1988 for a study of centuriation at Nikopolis; 
Doukellis 1994 for a study of centuriation at Corinth; Doukellis, Fouache 1992 for a study of centuriation at Arta. See 
also Alcock 1993 generally for Roman Greece. With respect to the Roman Empire as a whole, see Clavel-Lévéque, Vi- 
gnot 1998 and Clavel-Lévéque, Orejas 2002. 

45. Strab. VIII. 6, 23; Plut., Vit. Caes. 57. 5. It is known from App., Pun. 136, that 3,000 colonists were sent to 
Carthage in 44 B.C. 

46. Another way to think about the same question is using hectares. One square kilometer would equal 100 
hectares. 

47. See Salmon 1969, 13-28 for general information about the founding of a Roman colony. The 2 iugera plot 
was the traditional, hereditary land parcel (heredium) of a Roman citizen. See also Campbell 2000, 339-41 n. 30. 

48. See the discussion in Garnsey, 2004, 98-102. 

49. If there were 2,000 colonists, 35,910 iugera divided by 2,000 = 17.96 iugera per colonist. If there were 1,000 
colonists, 35,910 iugera divided by 1,000 settlers = 35.91 iugera per settler. 

50. Hoskins Walbank 1997, 100-06 has discussed the question of the size of allocations in the Corinthia. She has 
estimated the area of centuriation based on the amount of arable land of the (modern) Corinthia from the Sakellariou, 
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Augustan and Caesarian periods, he suggests that 
“it is not unreasonable to estimate the average 
number of colonists per town of this period at 2,000- 
3,000"?! Based on all of the available evidence, I 
would suggest that the colonial allocation for the 
Caesarian colony at Corinth was somewhere between 
12 and 24 iugera per colonist suggesting a colonial 
settlement of between 1,500 and 3,000 colonists.> 

In the Flavian colony, the total amount of cen- 
turiated land is approximately 300 km? or roughly 
three times the area of the Caesarian colony. As- 
suming that the size of allocation of land per 
colonist was the same in the Flavian colony (the 
large divisions are the same 16 x 24 actus), there 
would be an increase in the population of Corinth 
on the order of three times. An important point 
that needs to be emphasized is that with respect to 
the evidence for the Flavian centuriation of the 
Corinthia (and the Sikyonia) is that land division 
and land planning was very extensive along the 
south coast of the Corinthian Gulf as well in the in- 
terior of the Corinthia. This would suggest that 
there was an influx of colonists to these areas and 
that the agricultural production of the land was dra- 
matically increased.* Such evidence would not be 
in keeping with the idea that the landscape of 
Roman Greece was empty. On the contrary the 
evidence documents that the landscape was full of 
agricultural activity, probably due to an increase 
in population and an increase of colonists, literally 
*tillers of the soil and that the clues to this activity 
can be found from a study of the centuriation pat- 
terns that are clearly visible in the landscape. The 
fields were being intensively used for agricultural 
production and it is likely that some farms would 


be found in the landscape although many of the 
farmers may have lived in the city and commuted 
to their plots. 
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MECANISMES D’ACQUISITION ET DIFFUSION DE LA CITOYENNETE 
ROMAINE DANS LE PELOPONNESE SOUS LE HAUT-EMPIRE* 


Christine Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 


Abstract: In the Peloponnese, Roman citizenship was obtained mainly through virtutim (one’s character). Indeed 
there was no massive enlistment of young Greeks in auxiliary military units, which would have made it possible for 
them to gain access to Roman citizenship after their military duties had been completed; furthermore, as there were 
no cities under Latin rule, the élite did not have automatic access to civitas Romana through municipal functions. 
Greek notables were expected to display both zeal and loyalty in particular as priests of the imperial cult and they 
had to forge direct links with Roman rulers and their administration. Under the Julio-Claudians, access to Roman 
citizenship was rather widespread for these emperors were intent on maintaining a bond with the cities’ active élite — 
an élite that was willing to take up equestrian functions or eventually join the senatorial order at the beginning of 
the 2nd century. Under the Flavians and the Antonines this movement went on smoothly. In A.D. 212, though many 


members of this élite had had access to Roman citizenship, most peregrini benefited from Caracalla’s Edict. 


L’accès à la citoyenneté romaine fut l’élément clef 
de l’intégration des pérégrins à l’Empire et de la 
romanisation.' Auguste se chargea de régler le pro- 
blème d’incompatibilité entre la citoyenneté locale 
et la citoyenneté romaine, afin que les droits de la 
cité locale soient conservés, en particulier les 
droits fiscaux ou les devoirs liés aux magistratures, 
sauf mention expresse de l’empereur ou de façon 
automatique dans le cas des vétérans. L'édit de Cy- 
rène et la Table de Banasa sont les textes qui per- 
mettent d’affirmer juridiquement que les droits des 
communautés locales étaient ainsi préservés et que 
le néo-citoyen romain n'était plus “perdu” pour sa 
cité comme cela avait pu être le cas à la fin de la 
période républicaine? 

Toutefois, les Grecs, eux jadis si avares de l’oc- 
troi de leur citoyenneté, allaient-ils nourrir un 
quelconque intérêt pour la citoyenneté romaine?? 
Rome allait-elle leur permettre un accès facilité à 





la concession de la civitas Romana? Si les analyses 
de cas particuliers de l’accès à la citoyenneté ro- 
maine de Grecs devenus célèbres, comme Théo- 
phane de Mytilène, conseiller de Pompée le Grand 
ou Eurycles de Sparte devenu amicus d’ Auguste 
montrent une voie assez exceptionnelle, il est aussi 
important de mesurer le processus et l’ampleur de 
l’accès à la citoyenneté romaine de l’ensemble des 
habitants du Péloponnèse. On peut en partie le 
faire et en préciser la chronologie grâce à l’étude 
onomastique. 

En effet, pour mieux comprendre le développe- 
ment de la romanisation, il est indispensable de 
mener une enquête onomastique et prosopogra- 
phique. Or cette étude peut désormais s’appuyer 
sur de solides notices et des informations exhaus- 
tives. Le formidable travail, mené sous la direction 
d’Athanase Rizakis, de rassemblement des données 
concernant les nomina Romana a donné naissance 


* Je remercie Ségolène Demougin, Jean-Louis Ferrary et Athanase Rizakis pour aide amicale et précieuse. 

1. Sur la notion de romanisation, objet de nombreux débats, voir la mise au point de Le Roux 2004 et Rousset 
2004, avec la bibliographie antérieure commentée (en particulier les réflexions de Alcock 1993 pour la Grèce). 

2. Seston, Euzennat 1971; Sherwin-White 1973a, 297 et s.; 334 et s.; Ferrary 2005, 51-56 et 72-75. 


3. Voir la mise au point par Gauthier 1974. 
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à une série de publications: un volume d’études et 
deux volumes de noms, ainsi que le présent vo- 
lume, trés précieux outils de recherche pour la 
connaissance de la Gréce romaine.* 


Les modes d’accés a la citoyenneté romaine pour 
les habitants du Péloponnése sous l’Empire 


Le plus célèbre Grec du Péloponnèse à avoir reçu 
la citoyenneté romaine que nous connaissions est 
Eurycles de Sparte.” Ce Spartiate avait mis sa flotte 
au service d’Octavien, lors de la bataille d’ Actium 
en 31 avant notre ère, alors méme que la plus 
grande partie du monde hellénophone s’était tour- 
née vers Marc Antoine. Une fois la victoire ac- 
quise, cela lui valut le titre d’ amicus et l’octroi de 
la citoyenneté romaine par le nouveau dirigeant de 
Rome devenu Augustus en 27 avant notre ère par 
attribution de ce titre par le Sénat. Si le cas de C. 
Iulius Eurycles reste assez particulier, il est toute- 
fois tout à fait représentatif de l’accès viritane à la 
citoyenneté romaine: il fallait l'avoir mérité par 
son courage, avoir montré sa loyauté à Rome et sa 
fidélité à son chef. L’adhésion au système politique 
romain était un moteur important, les avantages 
de la civitas également, même après le maintien 
des liens avec la cité d’origine; et les considérations 
culturelles n’étaient alors qu’au second plan. Du 
point de vue romain, l'intérét était de rallier les 
élites au système politique nouveau afin d’établir 
et de maintenir la pax Romana. Une fois le calme 
revenu, la concorde régnant dans tout l’Empire 
réunifié, le processus d’élargissement de la citoyen- 
neté romaine se poursuivit sur le même mode, où 
les liens directs avec l’empereur restaient fonda- 
mentaux. 

En effet, les mécanismes automatiques d’acqui- 





sition de la citoyenneté romaine par l’obtention 
d’une magistrature supérieure dans une cité de 
droit latin ou par le service militaire dans les corps 
auxiliaires de l’armée, s’ils ont joué un rôle impor- 
tant ailleurs dans l’Empire, furent négligeables 
dans le Péloponnèse et dans toute la province ro- 
maine d’Achaïe. Seule l’obtention automatique 
par filiation existait concrètement. En effet, il n’y 
avait pas en Achaïe de cités de droit latin et le re- 
crutement dans les auxiliaires était relativement 
limité. La province étant inermis, la présence 
militaire était aussi réduite et l’attrait des armes 
assez faible.5 Toutefois, il est attesté à la fin de 
notre période que des contingents de volontaires 
spartiates ont été recrutés sous Marc Aurèle et L. 
Vérus, puis sous Caracalla.’ 

En outre, le modèle romain n'était présent 
qu’en deux points du Péloponnèse sous la forme 
de deux colonies: à Corinthe, capitale de la pro- 
vince romaine et à Patras (et de façon très éphé- 
mère à Dymé).? Comme l’a montré A. Spawforth, 
le peuplement de la colonie de Corinthe fut d’ori- 
gine très diverse, incluant un certain nombre de vé- 
térans, des affranchis de Rome, bien souvent 
originaires de régions hellénophones, et des nego- 
tiatores et leurs affranchis.? Le nombre et rôle de 
ces hommes d’affaires n’est pas à négliger et l’on 
peut en repérer installés dans tout le Péloponnèse, 
soit dans les ports, soit comme en Messénie ou en 
Élide à la tête de propriétés.!° 

Il n’y avait donc qu’un passage étroit pour par- 
venir à la citoyenneté romaine: celui des conces- 
sions viritanes. Il fallait donc de puissantes raisons 
pour que les Grecs accèdent à la citoyenneté ro- 
maine tant du côté romain que du côté grec. Si aux 
temps de la fin de la République, outre le rôle des 
censeurs et du Sénat, les généraux, tels Pompée, 


4. Le volume d’étude: Roman Onomastics en 1996 et les deux volumes de noms: en 2001 Roman Peloponnese I 
(ci-dessous cité RP I) et en 2004 Roman Peloponnese II (ci-dessous RP II). Voir également la brillante synthèse 
écrite par J.-L. Ferrary 2010, pour la province d'Asie, à partir des inscriptions de Claros. Pour la partie occidentale 
de l’Empire, on trouvera une excellente mise au point des outils dans l’article de Raepsaet-Charlier 2008. 


5. RPIL LAC 461. En dernier lieu, voir Balzat 2008. 
6. Sherk 1957. 
7. Voir Spawforth 1984, 267-69. 


8. Le territoire recut des pirates ciliciens vaincus par Pompée en 67 av. J.-C., puis deux nouveaux apports de po- 
pulation, cette fois romaine sous César et Auguste. La cohabitation entre les anciens pirates et les colons romains 
fut un échec et le sort de la colonie fut scellé sans doute au début du régne de Tibére: elle fut rattachée a sa voisine 


Patras, voir Rizakis 2008a, 30-31. 
9. Spawforth 1996. 


10. Zoumbaki 1994 et 1998/99. La présence d’Italiens est surtout perceptible du I° s. av. au I° s. apr. J.-C. On en 
trouve également a Athénes (voir Follet 2002) et en Béotie (voir Miiller 2002). 
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César, Lucullus ou d’autres étaient habilités 4 na- 
turaliser les plus valeureux des combattants alliés, 
sous l’Empire, seul l’empereur, en vertu des pou- 
voirs censoriaux qu’il possédait, était 4 méme 
d’octroyer la citoyenneté romaine. Il pouvait d’ail- 
leurs aussi être conduit à priver quelqu’un de la ci- 
toyenneté romaine, comme ce fut le cas de Claude 
à l’encontre d’un «des premiers de la province 
d’Achaïe», qui, nous dit Suétone, s’était révélé in- 
capable de s’exprimer en latin et n’était plus digne 
de figurer sur l'album iudicum car au cas où il serait 
désigné, il s'avérerait donc inapte à siéger à Rome 
parmi les juges des cinq décuries.!! 

L’accés à la citoyenneté romaine se traduisait 
concrètement par le port des tria nomina. Quand 
un pérégrin l’obtenait, il était d’usage, et peut-être 
de règle à partir de Claude, que le nouveau citoyen 
romain adopte le praenomen et le gentilice de 
l’empereur." Il suffisait ensuite d'utiliser à titre de 
cognomen le nom personnel que l'on portait avant 
la naturalisation et d'ajouter la filiation et la tribu. 
Dion Cassius affirme d'ailleurs que l'adoption du 
gentilice impérial était obligatoire sous le régne de 
Claude.” Cette règle générale globalement respec- 
tée et appliquée souffrait toutefois un certain nom- 
bre d'exceptions. Dans les faits, les naturalisés 
jouissaient d'une certaine de liberté de choix: ils 
pouvaient aussi prendre le nom d'un haut fonction- 
naire romain ou d'un patron intervenu en leur fa- 
veur en vue de l'obtention de cette concession.“ 
En effet, cela impliquait la constitution d'un dos- 
sier, comme on le voit dans la deuxiéme moitié du 
II° siècle sur la Table de Banasa, envoyé à Rome à 
la chancellerie pour étre traité dans le cadre du 
conseil du prince, avec des lettres de recomman- 
dation et les preuves de loyalisme. Ces derniéres 
se traduisaient de diverses manières dont la prise en 
charge de prétrises du culte impérial, l'érection de 
statues à l'empereur et d'autres marques d'adhé- 
sion politique. Il fallait donc avoir des contacts 





avec les autorités romaines de la province et les 
mettre à profit. Au moment de l'acquisition de la 
civitas, les néo-citoyens pouvaient prendre le gen- 
tilice du gouverneur de la province, qui bien sou- 
vent jouait le róle de patron et intercédait en leur 
faveur par la rédaction de ces lettres de recomman- 
dation. Pour obtenir un contact avec le gouverneur 
alors que ce dernier n'était pas autorisé, en prin- 
cipe, dans le cadre de ses fonctions, à entrer dans 
les cités libres, nombreuses comme on le sait en 
Gréce, les Grecs devaient donc entamer une dé- 
marche volontariste en recevant sciemment la vi- 
site de membres de l'administration romaine ou 
alors par exemple au travers d'ambassades pour 
les affaires de leur cité, ils en profitaient pour éta- 
blir des contacts utiles. La capitale, Corinthe, dont 
la réputation n'était pas trés bonne en raison du 
fort apport de population d'origine servile, fut dé- 
daignée par les Grecs jusqu'au règne de Claude.'f 
Les résidents italiens jouérent aussi bien souvent 
une fonction d'interface entre Grecs et Romains et 
d'éléments moteurs pour des Grecs fortunés et am- 
bitieux vers les hautes sphéres sociales romaines. 
L'influence d'un proche de l'empereur pouvait 
étre déterminante pour l'obtention de la citoyen- 
neté romaine. À Épidaure, une famille de notables 
locaux, les Statilii, qui devait avoir développé les 
relations avec Rome - la cité ayant conclu une al- 
liance avec les autorités romaines — entra dans la 
clientéle d'un proche de l'empereur, T. Statilius 
Taurus, qui avait été l'un des lieutenants et homme 
de confiance d'Octavien pendant la bataille d’ Ac- 
tium, et était également proche d'Agrippa." Les 
membres de cette élite épidaurienne avaient mul- 
tiplié les liens matrimoniaux avec les grandes familles 
de la province, d’Athénes, d'Argos et de Sparte. 
Elle possédait aussi des terres dans la région de 
Thespies'? et ses membres eurent des responsabi- 
lités croissantes dans les cités d' Argos et d'Épidaure 
et au sein du koinon achéen jusqu'aux Sévères.! 


11. Suet., Claud., 16, 2. Ce personnage a été inscrit sur l'album iudicum avant d'étre vraisemblablement dénoncé 


et radié. Voir Demougin 1975; Rizakis 2008b. 
12. Alfóldy 1966, 39. 
13. Cass. Dio LX. 17, 7. 
14. Alfóldy 1966, 38-40. 
15. Salomies 1993. 
16. Spawforth 1996. 
17. PIR? S, 851. 
18. Spawforth 1985, 251 et n. 155. 


19. Voir l'étude approfondie de cette famille par Spawforth 1985, 249 et s. 
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À la suite de Fr. Hiller von Gärtringen et M. Frän- 
kel, A. Spawforth en a repris l’étude, grâce à une 
série d’inscriptions revues par W. Peek, qui nous 
éclairent un peu sur les membres de cette famille 
avant que ses premiers membres n’accèdent à la 
citoyenneté romaine.” Il est possible que l’octroi 
de la citoyenneté romaine soit dû à l’un des des- 
cendants homonymes de T. Statilius Taurus, peut- 
être son petit-fils, consul en 11 apr. J.-C. ou son 
arrière-petit-fils, père de Statilia Messalina, consul 
en 44 apr. J.-C?! L'un de ces sénateurs romains, 
sans doute le consul de 44, fut d’ailleurs le patron 
de Polycratides, fils de Themion, un citoyen de 
Thespies.” Il est difficile de préciser les dates, mais 
la naturalisation a sans doute eu lieu sous le règne 
de Tibère ou de Claude. Nous possédons en effet 
quelques repères chronologiques. D’une part, deux 
Statilii, sans doute le père et le fils, T. Statilius 
Lamprias, fils de Lamprias et T. Statilius Timo- 
crates, fils de Lamprias, furent chargés de supervi- 
ser l’érection des statues offertes par la ligue 
achéenne à leur bienfaiteur, le gouverneur P. Mem- 
mius Regulus et à son fils C. Memmius Regulus.” 
Cet honneur fut sans doute rendu pendant le gou- 
vernement de Regulus entre 35 et 44, et c’est donc 
vraisemblablement sous son gouvernement qu’ils 
obtinrent la citoyenneté romaine. Timocrates 
avait épousé Thimosthenis, dont il eut un fils, Lam- 
prias, qui fut pyrophoros, fonction réservée aux 
jeunes garçons et aux adolescents; ils figurent alors 
encore tous alors sous leurs noms grecs. Timo- 
crates était donc déjà relativement âgé quand il ob- 
tint pour lui et sa famille la naturalisation romaine. 
Un peu plus tard, Statilia Timosthenis, éleva une 
statue à Statilia Messalina, épouse de Néron, pro- 





bablement en reconnaissance de l’octroi par le 
père de celle-ci, T. Statilius Taurus, consul en 44 
apr. J.-C., de la citoyenneté romaine.” C'était une 
chance pour les Statilii d’Épidaure d’être sous le 
patronage de Romains si influents et si proches du 
pouvoir. 

L'influence de P. Memmius Regulus, gouver- 
neur de la grande province impériale entre 35 et 
44 apr. J.-C. fut grande et il laissa une impression 
favorable en Achaïe. Le nombre de Memmii qui 
lui doivent l’obtention de la citoyenneté romaine 
est assez important. Ainsi, à Corinthe, le duumvir 
P. Memmius Cleander, attesté au poste de duumvir 
quinquennal lors de la visite de Néron en 66-67, fut 
aussi épimélète de l'Amphictionie et hiereus ton 
Sebaston.* Le parcours de ce personnage, et ses 
responsabilités dans l’exercice du culte impérial in- 
diquent très certainement qu’il avait dû répondre 
activement aux sollicitations de Memmius Regu- 
lus, lequel avait vivement encouragé le dévelop- 
pement du culte impérial en Achaïe, lors de ses 
fonctions de gouverneur.?? 

P. Memmius Regulus a sans doute eu aussi une 
grande clientéle parmi la société spartiate car le 
nombre de Memmii comptabilisés uniquement 
pour Sparte est d'au moins quarante-sept. Bien sür 
ce chiffre englobe les descendants des Memmii na- 
turalisés par le gouverneur, auxquels il faut ajouter 
les affranchis de ces Memmii. Cela tend à réduire 
l'impact de la concession de départ par Memmius 
Regulus, mais cela montre en méme temps que Re- 
gulus a fait naturaliser des familles de notables, 
ayant des esclaves qui purent ensuite bénéficier de 
l'influence de leurs patrons. Les Memmii sont moins 
nombreux dans les autres régions du Péloponnése, 


20. M. Fränkel, IG IV, p. 209; Fr. Hiller von Gärtringen, IG IV? 1, p. XXX-XXXI; Peek 1969, 128 (IG IV? 1, 
672) et fig. 90. Neuf bases de statues étaient consacrées à cette famille et formaient une exédre (un bloc est sans ins- 
cription, un autre est trop usé et un troisiéme est manquant). 

21. Sur le cos ord. de 11 apr. J.-C.: PIR? S, 855. Sur le pére de Statilia Messalina, T. Statilius Taurus, cos ord. en 


44 apr. J.-C., voir PIR? S, 856. 
22. Voir Müller 2002. 


23. IGIV, 1139; IGIV? 1, 655; Peek, 1969, 125-26 no. 289. Respectivement PIR? M, 468 et 467. Voir Spawforth 


1985, 250 et RP I, ARG 244 et 252. 


24. IG IV, 1402; IG IV? 1, 604. Voir la notice RP I, ARG 242. Sur Statilia Messalina: PIR? S, 866; Raepsaet- 
Charlier 1987, FOS 579-80 no. 730 (voir stemma 39 au vol. II); Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 2003, 265-66 et 272. 

25. PIR? M, 468. Attestations du nom du gouverneur P. Memmius Regulus: à Olympie, [vO 337, à Corinthe: Co- 
rinth VIIL2, no. 53 (entre 38 et 47); en Argolide et en particulier dans le sanctuaire d'Épidaure: avec son fils: IG IV, 
912; IG IV? 1,667; IG IV, 1139; IG IV? 1,665; IG IV, 1411; IG IV? 1, 669; IG IV? 1, 668; Peek 1969, 127-28 no. 291; 


voir RP I, EL 277; COR 423 et ARG 191 et 192. 


26. BMC Corinth, 70 nos 567-70; Corinth VIII.3, no. 81 et pl. 9; Syll? 808; voir RP I, COR 421. 


27. Voir Corinth VIIL2, p. 31. 
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mais présents malgré tout. Ainsi, en Elide, où une 
statue fut élevée en l’honneur du gouverneur, trois, 
voire quatre Memmii sont attestés.?8 En Arcadie, 
on compte également trois, voire quatre Memmii 
au II° s. apr. J.-C.”? 

D’autres gouverneurs ont aussi aidé a l’obten- 
tion de la citoyenneté romaine. Ainsi, le proconsul 
d’Achaïe en 118/19 apr. J.-C., Clodius Granianus 
est peut-étre aussi à l’origine d’une petite part de 
la diffusion du gentilice Clodius dans le Pélopon- 
nèse, au moins pour quelques-uns des plus tardifs.?? 
Ainsi pour les Clodii attestés bien avant le II* sié- 
cle, on peut avancer l'influence des grandes familles 
patriciennes Claudii/Clodii ou plus généralement 
par les negotiatores portant ce gentilice, nombreux 
à Délos, dont les affranchis vinrent s'installer et faire 
souche, par exemple à Athénes. Leurs intéréts fi- 
nanciers et leur clientéle en Gréce sont bien connus. 


Un magistrat romain de rang inférieur, mais de 
grande famille, pouvait aussi intervenir en faveur de 
notables avec lesquels il avait pu avoir un contact 
direct, apprécier leurs qualités et la bonne volonté 
qu'ils mettaient au service de Rome. Ainsi, le ques- 
teur P. Cornelius Scipion, sans doute apparenté 
aux Cornelii Lentuli d'époque républicaine, qui fut 
un des agents romains dont l'une des missions était 
de diffuser le culte impérial en Achaïe en 2-3 apr. 
J.-C., a peut-étre été à l'origine de la citoyenneté 
romaine des Cornelii de Sparte, dont on a un re- 
présentant, Cornelius Xenaco, dans une liste da- 
tant des règnes de Marc Aurèle et L. Verus?! 

Une importante famille d" Épidaure porte égale- 
ment ce gentilice. Son premier représentant connu 
est Cn. Cornelius Nicatas, riche notable d' Épidaure, 
promoteur du culte impérial dans sa cité.? L. Men- 
doni propose de voir un lien entre le questeur 





28. M. Memmius Anticus (IVO 110, 6, au début du III° siècle); C. Memmius Eudamus (IVO 470, 1. 6, fin I*-début 
II° siècle); P. Memmius Philodamus (IvO 470, Il. 4-5, II° siècle, fils du précédent); [--- Me]mmp[ius ---] (IVO 590); 
respectivement RP I, EL 274 (Antiquus), 275; 276 et 273. 

29. Deux à Tégée: P. Memmius Agathocles (IG V 2, 124 et 125); Memmius Hilarus (IG V 2, 50, 1. 61); respecti- 
vement RP I, ARC 122 et 123; et sans doute deux à Mantinée: Memmia Asclapo, au II° siècle, qui devait être ho- 
monyme de sa petite-fille honorée (IG V 2, 310). Asclapo (ou Asclepo) est un nom féminin terminant en oméga 
(LGPN IILA, 80 s.v. AckAnt®); il nous semble qu'il s'agisse bien de duo nomina et non de nomen simplicium (RP I, 
ARC 121). Il faut envisager qu'en raison du manque de place sur le chapiteau de colonne oi se trouve l'inscription, 
l'homonymie entre la grand-mére (au nominatif), qui fait l'hommage, et la petite fille (lien familial à l'accusatif: 
«pour sa petite-fille») ait été sous-entendu; on aurait ainsi méme deux Memmiae à compter. 

30. En Laconie: M. Clodius (ou Claudius) Agathocles: IG V 1, 159 (SEG, 11, 1950, 521a); IG V 1,65; SEG, 11, 
1950, 549 (mais dans ce cas, il est aussi transcrit Claudius); voir RP IL, LAC 252; Ti. Clodius Ariston: IG V 1, 116 
(aprés 166); voir RP II, LAC 335; Ti. Clodius Philostratus: IG V 1, 116; RP II, LAC 336. En Élide: C. Clodius Se- 
cundus: IVO 57; voir RP I, EL 170. En Messénie: C. Clo(dius) Iul(ius) Cleobulus de Coronè: IG V 1, 1398; IvO 451 
et 452; voir RPI, EL 169; Clo(dius) Leonas: SEG 52, 2002, 385, 1. 16; aussi deux Clodii dans une liste du II° s., mais 
sans doute comme nom seul, donc non citoyens romains: Clodius fils de Theopompus (SEG 52, 2002, 386, 1. 3; voir 
RP II, MES 169) et Clodius fils de Cleobulus (SEG 52, 2002, 386, 1. 4; voir RP II, MES 168). En Argolide: à Trézène, 
[Cl]odius Philiscus (I* s.): IG IV, 835; voir RP I, ARG 108. Pour le proconsul Clodius Granianus: PIR? C, 1166; 
Groag 1939, cols 58-59; Thomasson 1984, I, no. 28. Sur les Clodii de Délos: voir Ferrary et alii 2002, 193. Ce nom 
apparait également dans les colonies du Péloponnèse: à Corinthe: Corinth VIII I, no. 15 (137 apr. J.-C.): L. Clodius 
Arrideus, C. Clodius Philon (RP I, COR 194) et L. Clodius Faustinianus (RP I, COR 197); Corinth VIII.2, no. 138: 
Clodia Polla (RP I, COR 188) et Corinth VIIL2, no. 160; AnnEpigr 1969/70, 587: C. Clodius Secundus (RP I, COR 
195) et Clodius Thall[---] (RP I, COR 196); Corinth VIIL3, no. 302: Clodius Granianus (RP I, COR 193), Clodius 
Ephemus (RP I, COR 192) et Clodia Homonoia (RP I, COR 187), sont sans doute des descendants d'affranchi(s) du 
gouverneur Clodius Granianus. Le nom est mutilé dans une série d'inscriptions trés fragmentaires, voir RP I, COR 
189, 190 et 196 et 185 ([Cl]odia, I° s.). À Patras: C. Clodius Urbanus AIII s.): RP I, ACH 75. Notons que ce 
gentilice figure aussi à Athénes: voir Woloch 1973, 30-31 et Byrne 2003; et à Thespies: BCH 82, 1958, 144 no. 222. 

31. IG V 1, 116. Il est peu probable qu'il doive sa naturalisation au collecteur des impôts attesté à Corinthe sous 
Trajan, P. Cornelius Crescens (Corinth VIII.3, no. 100); il faut sans doute le rattacher ou plutót ses ancétres, au 
questeur P. Cornelius Scipion, d'époque augustéenne, comme le pensait Box 1931, 211-12; RP II, LAC 340. 

32. IGIV?, 652. Voir Mendoni 1996, 189; RP I, ARG 114. L'hypothése pourrait être séduisante surtout quand on 
connaît le zèle de Nicatas à mettre en place le culte impérial dans sa cité, et si l'on considère que Scipion avait 
essuyé des réticences dans d'autres villes du Péloponnése, mais comme l'a montré Salomies, la différence de prae- 
nomina rend le lien difficile. 
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P. Cornelius Scipion et ce notable pour l’octroi de 
la citoyenneté romaine. Cependant, le praenomen 
n’est pas identique. Il est fort possible que les liens 
entre les notables argiens et des Cornelii soient 
plus anciens. Epidaure s’ouvrit très tôt à l’in- 
fluence romaine, en particulier à celle des Claudii 
et des Cornelii Dolabellae et accueille au I° s. av. 
J.-C. des Italiens venus faire des affaires.? De plus, 
d'autres Cornelii de la fin de la République et du 
début de l'Empire semblent avoir eu des liens avec 
la Gréce. En effet, un Cn. Cornelius Lentulus fut 
honoré à Athènes sous Auguste.™ Il est peut-être 
identique au consul de 18 av. J.-C.* ou éventuelle- 
ment à celui de 14 av. J.-C.% et pourrait être à l'ori- 
gine de la naturalisation des Cornelii d'Argos, 
famille dont la réussite sociale trouve son apogée 
au II° s. apr. J.-C., en particulier avec la brillante 
carrière de Cn. Cornelius Pulcher.*? La nomencla- 
ture complétement latine de ce dernier invite d'ail- 
leurs à envisager en outre l'existence d'ascendants 
italiens, les cognomina n'étant pas donnés au ha- 
sard, mais souvent choisis dans le potentiel ono- 
mastique des différentes branches familiales. 

Des Cornelii sont aussi attestés à Argos. Deux 
inscriptions ont été trouvées se rapportant à un 
magistrat du nom de L. Cornelius Ingenuus, du début 
de la période impériale. Ce personnage présente 
les tria nomina avec un cognomen latin, bien que 
les inscriptions où il paraît soient en grec. Il est 
possible que L. Cornelius Ingenuus ait eu des ori- 





gines italiennes comme L. Cornelius Agathopus at- 
testé à Athénes, dont l'inscription funéraire était en 
latin.” Ils pourraient avoir été des affranchis ou des 
descendants d'affranchis, car méme si Ingenuus si- 
gnifie l'ingénu, ce nom fut également porté par des 
affranchis.# Cependant, un L. Cornelius Lentulus 
(consul en 3 av. J.-C.), est également attesté à Athénes 
en 27 av. J.-C. où il fut honoré pour ses vertus. Il 
est peut-étre l'artisan de la naturalisation des Cor- 
nelii argiens. D'autres Cornelii, descendants de ces 
Cornelii du début de 1’ Empire, sont attestés à Argos 
aux II° et III° siécles apr. J.-C., l'un Corn(elius) Eu- 
carpus, dans une liste de vainqueurs aux Pythia de 
Delphes au II° siécle,? l'autre dans un calendrier 
du I/I: siècle, où étaient consignés les comptes- 
rendus de la Boulé d' Argos, avec une indication se 
rapportant à la succession de Corn(elius) Mae- 
cias;? et un autre, [Cor]nelius Lyceas, dans une 
liste de magistrats agonistiques du II*/ITI° siécle.^ 
Or parmi eux, Cornelius Maecias pourrait avoir eu 
des liens avec Corinthe, oü les noms Maecia et 
Maecianus sont attestés. Ces Cornelii de la colonie 
portent le praenomen Q(uintus) et descendent 
peut-être du poète Q. Maecius.? Cornelius Mae- 
cias est peut-étre un descendant de cette famille. 
Parmi les Cornelii de Corinthe, sans doute d'époque 
augustéenne, certains semblent davantage appar- 
tenir au milieu des negotiatores. Ainsi, l'épouse du 
chevalier romain Sex. Olius Secundus est une Cor- 
nelia M(arci) f(ilia) et ce praenomen est attesté 


33. Sur les liens des Cornelii Dolabellae avec la Gréce, nous savons que Cn. Cornelius P. f. Dolabella, consul en 
81 av. J.-C. fut proconsul de Macédoine de 80 à 77 (Broughton 1952, 74. 84. 89). Il prit son poste trois ans aprés que 
Sylla (Broughton 1952, 557) ait été lui-méme proconsul en Gréce, Macédoine et Asie. Un des descendants du consul 
de 81, P. Cornelius P. f. Dolabella, fut honoré à Athénes comme préteur; il s'agit peut-étre du consul de 10 apr. J.- 
C. (PIR? C, 1348; Woloch 1973, 35 no. C) ou de son pére (PIR? C, 1345). En réalité, il ne faut pas écarter de lien 
entre P. Cornelius Scipion et Cn. Cornelius Nicatas, car si le questeur et celui qui fut à l'origine de la naturalisation 
de Nicatas faisaient bien partie du méme réseau familial, Nicatas s'était placé sous le patronage des Cornelii et avait 
eu à coeur d'aider Scipion dans sa mission de promotion du culte impérial. Tous deux pouvaient y trouver un béné- 
fice: Scipion menait à bien sa mission et Nicatas ménageait pour sa famille des possibilités d'ascension. 


34. CIL III, 585. 


35. PIR? C, 1378. Voir Box 1931,211-12; Woloch 1973, 35 no. D. 


36. PIR? C, 1379. Voir Woloch 1973, 35 no. E. 
37. Sur ce personnage, voir RP I, COR 228. 


38. IG IV, 607 et SEG 13, 1956, 244. Voir RP I, ARG 111. 


39. CIL III, 7293. Voir Woloch 1973, no. B. 
40. Voir Kajanto 1965, 314. 


41. IG III, 586 = IG II-III, 4134. Voir PIR? C, 1386; Woloch 1973, 35 no. G. 


42. IG VII, 4151, II. 4-6. 
43. RP I, ARG 113. 
44. SEG 16, 1959, 253, |. 4. 


45. Corinth VIIL2, no. 124 (+ Corinth VIII.3, no. 321); no. 125; Corinth VIII.3, nos 278; 283; 345; 374. 
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dans le milieu des Cornelii, marchands italiens éta- 
blis à Athénes.*¢ 


Il était aussi possible aux adjoints du proconsul ou 
du légat de l’empereur d’intervenir en faveur de 
provinciaux ayant rendu des services ou s’étant si- 
gnalé par leurs capacités et leur amitié envers Rome. 
Ainsi, la concession de la citoyenneté romaine à la 
famille de P. Caninius Agrippa,” procurateur d’ Achaie, 
n’est sans doute pas dûe à l’intervention directe 
d’Octavien-Auguste, comme ce fut le cas pour Eu- 
ryclés — sinon il aurait porté le gentilice de Iulius — 
, ni grace au patronage direct d’ Agrippa — sinon il 
se serait appelé Vipsanius —, mais peut-étre d’un 
de ses adjoints portant le gentilice Caninius. II est 
possible qu’un premier contact ait été établi dés 51 
av. J.-C. entre la famille de notre procurateur et 
celle des Caninii Galli. En effet, Cicéron a signalé 
la présence en même temps que lui à Athènes à 
cette date, de L. Caninius Gallus, tribun de la plèbe 
en 56 av. J.-C., un des amis de Pompée qu'il accepta 
de défendre,^ et qui est peut-étre le méme que 
celui qui fut honoré par la cité d" Épidaure.*? Ce L. 
Caninius Gallus pourrait étre également le pére du 
consul homonyme de 37 av. J.-C.5° Or ce consul est 
connu pour avoir eu des liens avec Agrippa à sa- 
voir qu'ils occupèrent ensemble le consulat en 37 
av. J.-C. Peut-étre Agrippa a-t-il pris pour adjoint 
un membre d'une branche cadette de cette famille, 
lors de ses déplacements. Cela expliquerait la dif- 
férence de praenomina. En outre, cette parenté 


pourrait étre confirmée par le fait qu'un descen- 
dant de P. Caninius Agrippa à Corinthe porte pré- 
cisément le praenomen L(ucius)?! L'intercession 
d'un magistrat de rang inférieur, mais appartenant 
à une famille influente, correspondrait assez bien 
aux services rendus par Alexiades, le père de P. Ca- 
ninius Agrippa, pour le ravitaillement de l'armée 
d'Octavien avant la bataille d'Actium de 31 av. 
J.-C. et qui furent sans doute à l'origine de la faveur 
d'Alexiades et de sa famille. L'obtention de la ci- 
toyenneté romaine a pu intervenir en remercie- 
ment des services rendus d'oü le nom Caninius en 
référence au patronage de Caninius Gallus. Le co- 
gnomen Agrippa fut choisi pour le fils d' Alexiades 
en hommage à Agrippa avec lequel les liens se 
trouvèrent probablement renforcés par sa pré- 
sence à Corinthe à deux reprises (vers 23/2, puis vers 
15 av. J.-C.).? Signe de la faveur dont bénéficiérent 
Alexiades et son fils, ce dernier devint chevalier 
romain et fut promu procurateur. Les deux inscrip- 
tions de Corinthe mentionnant sa procuratèle, le 
désignent comme P(ublius) Alexiadae f(ilius) Cani- 
nius Agrippa, ce qui fit douter de la naturalisation 
d’Alexiades. Mais on ne doit pas oublier que, pour les 
Grecs, ce qui importait dans la nomenclature c'était 
la filiation, attestant du statut libre du personnage 
qui la présentait, et il arrivait assez souvent que les 
néo-citoyens romains d'origine grecque n'utilisent 
pas le praenomen paternel, n'ayant pas de signifi- 
cation concrète pour eux, mais le nom grec de leur 
pére, méme si celui-ci était aussi citoyen romain.? 





46. Corinth VIII.3, no. 152. RP I, COR 203. Sur son époux, le chevalier, voir Demougin 1992, p. 172; RP I, COR 
445. Voir Woloch 1973, 34 no. A = Byrne 2003, 204 no. 5: M. Cornelius de Phalére, recut au milieu du I* s. av. J.-C. la 
citoyenneté athénienne. Voir Spawforth 1996, 176. 

47. Ce personnage (PIR? C, 387; voir RP I, ACH 64) est connu par une inscription de Pelléne, dont il est probable- 
ment originaire (voir ci-dessous n. 56) et il fut duumvir de la colonie de Corinthe en 16/7 ou 21/2 apr. J.-C. (RP I, COR 
135). La communauté des Romains de Pellène s'associe à l'hommage rendu à l’évergète héréditaire. Un lien existe 
donc entre cette famille et la communauté romaine, peut-étre matérialisé par une alliance matrimoniale, mais on 
ne peut le confirmer. 

48. Accusé probablement de de ambitu, il fut condamné, et sans doute exilé pour une période de dix ans. Cic., 
Fam., 7, 1, 4; Val. Max., 4, 2, 6. Voir David 1992, 803 et s. 

49. Cic., Fam., 2, 8, 3. IGIV, 1410b. Voir F. Münzer, RE III 2 (1899) 1477, s.v. Caninius [3]; également Box 1932, 
167-68. Il est cependant impossible de suivre F. Münzer, RE Suppl. I (1903) 273 s.v. Caninius [3], dans l'hypothése 
selon laquelle L. Caninius Gallus aurait été proconsul d’Achaïe; rien ne l’atteste, ni Cicéron, ni l'inscription d'Épi- 
daure trop mutilée pour cela; voir Groag 1939, col. 5. 

50. Broughton 1952, 395; PIR? C, 389; David 1992, 823-24. Son fils homonyme fut consul en 2 av. J.-C. (PIR? C, 
390), mais n'a exercé aucune fonction en Gréce. 

51. L. Caninius Agrippa fut duumvir de la colonie en 68/9 apr. J.-C.; voir RP I, COR 134. 

52. Comme on le voit dans la Table de Banasa, la procédure pouvait durer plusieurs années, voir Seston, Euzennat 
1961 et 1971, mais il s'agit de tribus, dans le cas de Grecs, la procédure ne devait pas étre si longue. 

53. Voir la mise au point Rizakis 1996. 
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Ce cas de figure s’est produit 4 Corinthe pour un 
autre procurateur, plus connu que Caninius Agrip- 
pa, C. Iulius Spartiaticus, Laconis f(ilius), Euryclis 
n(epos), fils de Laco et petit-fils d’Eurycles de 
Sparte.“ On date la procuratéle d' Agrippa soit du 
règne d’ Auguste, soit plus tardivement sous le règne 
de Claude (peut-être même déjà sous Caligula), c’est- 
à-dire, soit avant, soit après qu'il eut accompli une 
carrière complète à Corinthe, s’il est bien identique 
au duumvir attesté au début du règne de Tibère.® 
Notons que le procurateur porte une nomenclature 
totalement latinisée, indicateur d'une forte impli- 
cation au service de Rome et révélateur sans doute 
aussi de liens familiaux avec des Italiens installés dans 
le Péloponnése; dans le cas d' Agrippa, il s'agirait de 
liens avec la communauté italienne de Pellène.5° Il 
y a d'autres cas de Grecs romanisés et devenus Ro- 
mains, au I° siècle, dont les origines grecques connues 
par ailleurs disparaissent sous une onomastique to- 
talement latine: Cn. Cornelius Pulcher d’Epidaure 
ou Ti. Iulius Claudianus d’Argos, dont le nom est 
formé de celui des deux gentes dont il est issu.5” 
Le nomen Caninius fut aussi diffusé dans d’au- 
tres régions du Péloponnèse, comme à Sparte. Ce- 
pendant, les personnages attestés appartiennent 
presque tous au II° s. apr. J.-C. et il est beaucoup 
plus difficile de les rattacher aux Caninii de la fin 
de la période républicaine et du début de l’Em- 


pire. Certains d’entre eux sont peut-être redeva- 
bles de l’octroi de la citoyenneté romaine à un 
autre magistrat romain, L. [Ca]ninius Sextius Flo- 
rentinus, questeur d’Achaïe attesté sous le règne 
de Trajan.?? Pour le Spartiate Cn. Caninius Pollias, 
de l'époque d’ Hadrien, il est beaucoup plus difficile 
de trancher en raison du praenomen qu'il porte. 


L’obtention de la citoyenneté romaine à titre viri- 
tane impliquait d’avoir des contacts avec des Ro- 
mains influents. Le réseau de relations présentait 
donc un atout fondamental. Une série d’intermé- 
diaires pouvaient agir jusqu’a Rome pour obtenir 
le brevet de naturalisation. Etre parmi les amici du 
gouverneur ou avoir des contacts avec son entou- 
rage pouvait se révéler fondamental. Ainsi des 
gens bien placés à Corinthe pouvaient intervenir 
auprès des autorités pour diverses affaires dont 
celles liées aux demandes de naturalisation. Nous 
connaissons au moins deux exemples de citoyens 
de Corinthe ayant servi d'intermédiaires, le premier 
L. Licinius Anterus de Corinthe devint proxéne de 
Méthana en 1/2 apr. J.-C., parce qu' «il s'est mon- 
tré serviable pour nos concitoyens chaque fois 
qu'ils avaient besoin de ses services, accueillant 
avec bienveillance, lorsqu'il habitait à Corinthe, 
nos magistrats successifs et tous ceux de nos conci- 
toyens qui s’y trouvaient en déplacement, faisant pour 





54. Corinth VIIL2, no. 68: C. Iulio Laconis f. | Euryclis n. Fab. Spartiati[co, | p]rocuratori Caesaris et Augustae 
Agrippinae etc. Dans cette inscription, le rappel du nom d'Eurycles et de celui de Laco furent jugés plus évocateurs 
que le rappel du praenomen Gaius qui eüt normalement convenu. 

55. Le duumvir est connu par le monnayage (Amandry 1988, 75 et s.); S. Demougin (1992, no. 494) pense qu'il 
peut s'agir d'un frére du procurateur. Il est indiqué qu'il est procurator Caesaris Augusti prouinc(iae) Achaiae (Co- 
rinth VIIL2, nos 65 et 66). Le prince en question peut étre n'importe lequel des Julio-claudiens (H.-G. Pflaum, Car- 
riéres, 1070 avait opté pour le régne d' Auguste), mais la mention du nom de la province n'est en général signalée, 
comme l'a souligné Pflaum lui-méme, qu'à partir du régne de Claude (Demougin 1992, no. 494). Notons que la dame 
qui éléve sa statue à Corinthe, Grania Quinta, était peut-étre issue du milieu des negotiatores de la colonie (voir 
Spawforth 1996, 176-77) et pourrait étre apparentée à un autre procurateur, Q. Granius Bassus (Demougin 1992, 
413-14 no. 501). 

56. SEG 11, 1950, 1269 = AnnEpigr 1934, 163. P. Caninius Agrippa est qualifié d'évergéte héréditaire dans un 
hommage rendu par la communauté des résidents romains et la cité de Pelléne. Voir Rizakis 2008a, 266-67 no. 193. 

57. RPI, ARG 116 et 144. Voir Zoumbaki 2008, 153. Notons que le cognomen Pulcher, le Beau ou le Noble, est 
attaché à la gens Clodia/Claudia, dont le patronage en Gréce est bien attesté. Pour ce qui est de Ti. Iulius Claudianus 
(RP I, ARG 144), son père est Ti. Iulius Sianthos (RP I, ARG 153) et sa mère Claudia Laphanta (RP I, ARG 76). Le 
cognomen Claudianus est donc forgé sur le gentilice maternel. 

58. Box 1932, 168. 

59. Sur ce questeur, voir Groag 1939, cols 116-17. Les Caninii connus à Sparte sont les suivants: Caninius Aris- 
tonicus (RP II, LAC 210, milieu II° s.); Caninius Euporus, fils d' Aristonicus (LAC 211 peut être identique à LAC 
208, dont l'inscription est très mutilée, milieu II° s.); L. Can[i]ni[us ---]das (RP II, LAC 209). On y ajoute le Cn. Ca- 
ninius Pollias (RP II, LAC 212). 

60. La lecture du nom ne fait aucun doute, SEG, 11, 1950, 489,1. 1 (voir Bradford 1977, 347). Il est peut-être un 
descendant d'un Caninius du début de l'Empire, par une branche cadette, auquel cas le praenomen a peut-être changé. 
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tous ce qu’il avait a faire et intervenant, comme 
il convient, pour tous ceux qui avaient besoin de 
lui ...».°' L'autre cas est celui de Iunia Theodora, 
d’origine lycienne, qui intervint en 43 apr. J.-C., 
pour les Lyciens venant commercer à Corinthe.™ 

De méme, certains Romains influents devaient 
posséder des domaines dans le Péloponnèse et ont 
pu servir d’intermédiaires en vue de l’obtention de 
la citoyenneté romaine. Nous connaissons le cas 
de M. Pompeius Macrinus Neos Theophanes, consu- 
laire de l’époque de Trajan, qui était peut-être en 
possession de terres dans les environs de Tégée et 
a pu intervenir pour l’un de ses clients qui porte le 
nom de M. Pompeius Fisas Aelianus.™ 

D'autre part, les notables provinciaux pou- 
vaient aussi passer par les réseaux d’influence de 
Romains ayant résidé en Achaïe pour leur facilité 
l’accès à la citoyenneté romaine. Ainsi, dans le cer- 
cle des amis haut placés de Plutarque, on peut trou- 
ver des indices. Les Q. Sossii de Laconie, Q. Sossius 
Nicocrates, nomophylaque sous Hadrien,“ et Q. 
Sossius Epaphroditus, attesté sous Antonin,® et les 
descendants de celui (ou ceux) attesté(s) en Élide, 
au III° s. apr. J.-C., eurent trés vraisemblablement 
accès à la naturalisation grace à Q. Sossius Senecio, 
consul en 99 apr. J.-C., un des amis de Plutarque, 
qui fut questeur en Achaïe sous Domitien et résida 
longtemps en Grèce.‘ 


L'ampleur de la diffusion de la citoyenneté ro- 
maine et essai d'appréciation de l'action indivi- 
duelle des empereurs 


Dans son Éloge de Rome, Aelius Aristide rend 
compte de l'importance de la citoyenneté romaine 





comme élément central de l'intégration et de la ro- 
manisation: «II n’y a plus de Grecs et de Barbares, 
et la distinction que vous faites n'est pas absurde 
puisque votre cité est, on peut le dire, plus peuplée 
que l'ensemble de la race grecque, mais vous y 
avez substitué une division entre Romains et non 
Romains, si grande est la hauteur à laquelle vous 
avez élevé le nom de votre cité...». Il précise éga- 
lement: «Ni les mers ni les terres ne sont un obstacle 
sur la route de la citoyenneté romaine, l'Europe et 
l'Asie ne sont pas traitées différemment; nul n'est 
étranger s'il mérite une charge ou la confiance». 
A. N. Sherwin-White semble le croire et soutient 
que la diffusion de la citoyenneté romaine se fit 
sans cesse croissante.” Si cette analyse est valable 
pour les provinces occidentales de l’Empire ro- 
main, il faut la revoir pour les provinces helléno- 
phones, et ici pour le Péloponnèse. 

Les empereurs octroyérent la citoyenneté ro- 
maine dans le Péloponnèse d'abord à ceux qui 
s'étaient distingués par la vertu de leur courage au 
service de l'empereur. Le cas le plus connu est 
celui d'Eurycles et il en résulte que l'on compte 
beaucoup de Iulii en Laconie, car sa descendance 
en bénéficia, mais la clientèle de la famille à Sparte 
et dans les régions du Péloponnèse où elle établit 
des liens de patronage, fut aussi favorisée tout au 
long des I* et II* siécles. Toutefois ce n'est que 
sous Claude ou Néron que d'autres notables spar- 
tiates, en particulier les membres de la famille des- 
cendant du fameux général Brasidas, accédèrent à 
la citoyenneté romaine.” La situation politique do- 
minante et assez particuliére de C. Iulius Eurycles 
constitua au début sans doute un frein à l’accès 
des autres familles de notables à la citoyenneté 


61. IG IV, 853, trad. R. Baladié 1980, p. 314. RP I, ARG 164. 


62. Robert 1960, 324. RP I, COR 359. 


63. IG V 2, 151. Sur Pompeius Macrinus Neos Theophanes: PIR? P, 628. Sur Pompeius Eisas Aelianus, voir Spaw- 


forth 1985, 223; Rizakis 2009. 


64. IG V 1, 102 (SEG 11, 1950, 579); SEG 11, 1950, 544. Voir Bradford 1977, 308 no. 10; RP II LAC 687. 

65. SEG, 11, 1950, 620. Voir Bradford 1977, 148 no. 8; RP II, LAC 688. 

66. Un Soss(ius) Stephanus figure dans une liste du milieu du III° s. apr. J.-C. (IVO 121, 1. 12); l’autre n'est pas 
identifiable: on ne peut que restituer en partie le gentilice, le reste a disparu (IVO 120, 1. 10); peut-être s'agit-il du 


méme personnage, voir RP I, EL 324. 


67. Voir Box 1932, 171. Sur Q. Sosius Senecio: Plut., Mor., Quaest. conv. 2, 3; 4, 3, 1. Voir PIR? S, 777; Groag 
1939, cols 44-45; Jones 1970, 98-104; id. 1972, 54-56; Halfmann 1979, 211; B. Puech, «Prosopographie des amis de 
Plutarque», ANRW, II 33. 6, 1992, 4883. Voir RP II, LAC 688. 


68. Aristid., En l'honneur de Rome, 63. 
69. Op. cit., 59. 
70. Sherwin-White, 1973a et 1973b. 


71. Sur les Claudii de Sparte, voir Spawforth 1985, 224-44. 
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romaine. Cet élargissement, volonté globale de ces 
deux empereurs, coincida aussi avec la disgrace de 
l’un des membres des Euryclides et sans doute 
aussi la volonté de rééquilibrage politique au sein 
de la cité et même au-delà. Notons d’ailleurs qu’en 
ce domaine, les empereurs successifs continuèrent 
d’accorder, si ce n’est une confiance aveugle, du moins 
le pardon, aux membres de cette famille dont les dé- 
bordements dépassèrent souvent le cadre de la pro- 
vince d'Achaie.? Ainsi, une évergésie faite à Messène 
sans doute au milieu du I° siècle, dans le cadre du 
culte impérial, et inscrite sur l’un des métopes du 
gymnase d'époque romaine, est tout à fait sympto- 
matique de leur influence politique et sociale ten- 
taculaire. Mais l'effacement du nom de l’évergète, 
l’un des descendants d’Eurycles à coup sûr, que l’on 
identifie avec difficulté, traduit une certaine forme 
d'opposition de la part de la cité concernée.” 
L’Arcadie compte aussi un nombre relative- 
ment important de Iulii. Les plus anciennement at- 
testés, sont présents 4 Mantinée: deux d’entre eux 
vivaient au I° s. apr. J.-C. Il s’agit de deux notables, 
C. Iulius Strobilus et son épouse Iulia Eudia.” 
Cette derniére fit l'objet d'un décret honorifique 
pris par les prétres d'Asclépios, en raison de ses 
bienfaits envers le sanctuaire. Les époux portaient 
le méme gentilice qu'ils ont sans doute pris en 
méme temps, quand ils ont recu la citoyenneté ro- 
maine. Ils ont sans doute bénéficié de la faveur de 
l'empereur Auguste. De fait, il est important de 
rappeler que Mantinée fut l'une des seules cités du 
Péloponnése avec Sparte, à avoir pris le parti 
d'Octavien contre Antoine. En revanche, les Iulii 





sont moins nombreux en Élide et en Argolide.5 A 
Argos, des Ti. Iulii se firent remarquer au II*/III* 
siécle par leur évergétisme. Ils descendaient pro- 
bablement d’Argiens ayant eu la faveur de Tibére. 
Une autre famille de notables argiens trés riche est 
celle des C. Iulii, dont deux d'entre eux, le pére C. 
Iulius Philippus, et le fils C. Iulius L[---], furent tous 
deux chevaliers romains.” Le fils reçut une statue 
alors qu'il était gymnasiarque et il est rappelé qu'il 
fut stratége d'Argos, agonothéte des Sebastea et 
Nemea, et également patron de Méthone en Mes- 
sénie, oü cette statue fut érigée. 

L'abondance des gentilices impériaux, Iulius et 
Claudius en téte, s'explique en partie parce que les 
Julio-claudiens octroyérent assez largement la ci- 
toyenneté romaine. Il faut bien sür nuancer cette 
appréciation par la présence de clients des Iulii et 
des Claudii, qui prirent le gentilice de leur patron, 
les affranchis également, sans oublier que les des- 
cendants des premiers Iulii et des premiers Claudii 
apparaissent également dans les listes. Il y a aussi 
les clients des gouverneurs romains porteurs de ces 
gentilices impériaux, en poste surtout sous les An- 
tonins, qui servirent d'intermédiaires et qui ont pu 
aussi transmettre ensuite leur gentilice Iulius ou 
Claudius. Ainsi, si l'on prend le cas des Iulii de 
Tégée, dont aucun n'est attesté avant le II° s. apr. 
J.-C., ce gentilice provient plutót du gentilice des 
gouverneurs ou d'autres officiels romains en poste 
dans la province. Or, au moins cinq proconsuls 
d’Achaïe ont aussi porté ce gentilice, dont quatre sous 
Trajan et Hadrien." En effet, il semble que la cité 
connut un véritable épanouissement au II* siécle, 


72. Voir notre mise au point dans Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 2007b. 
73. AnnEpigr 1998, 1253 a-d; AnnEpigr 2000, 1339; SEG 50, 2000, 426. 


74. IG V 2,269; 270. Parmi les dons de cette dame, six pléthres de vigne, soit un peu plus d'un demi hectare. Voir 
Jost 1984, 125; 504-06; RP I, ARC 110 (C. Iulius Strobilus) et ARC 91 (Iulia Eudia). 

75. On n'en compte que six en Élide et une petite dizaine en Argolide. Élide: C. Iulius Sostratus (RP I, EL 241) 
et sa fille Iulia Hapla (RP I, EL 226), trois autres Iulii apparaissent dans des listes oü leurs noms sont mutilés (RP I, 
EL 231, 232, 237) et Iulius Agrippa (RP I, EL 233), stratége du koinon (il n'est pas certain qu'il soit Éléen). Notons 
que Iulia Chrysareta est vraisemblablement spartiate (RP I, EL 227). Argolide: on trouve trois C. Iulii: Capito (RP 
I, ARG 143) et Maximus (RP I, ARG 150) qui apparaissent dans la méme inscription datée du I° siècle et un plus 
tardif, C. Iulius Poplas (RP I, ARG 151); et quatre Ti. Iulii: Sianthes (RP I, ARG 144) et son fils Claudianus, ayant 
des liens matrimoniaux avec les Cornelii argiens (cf. RP I, appendice p. 531 stemma IV) et deux noms incomplets 
(RP I, ARG 147 du IF/IIF s. et ARG 110 à la lecture fort aléatoire). 

76. IG V 1, 1417. Ce C. Iulius L[---] est peut-être identique à celui dont le nom figure sur une tuile et est cité à la 
note précédente (RP I, ARG 147), ce qui confirmerait son origine argienne. C. Iulius Philippus: RP II, MES 227 (le 
lien avec le Iulius Philippus de Tralles est on ne peut plus hypothétique, Philippus étant un nom fort courant) et son 
fils: RP II, MES 225. 

TT. Il s'agit de: L. Iulius Marinus Caecilius Simplex, proconsul en 99/100 ou 101/02 (Groag 1939, cols 52-54; PIR? I, 
408; Thomasson 1984, I, no. 22); C. Iulius Severus, proconsul vers 133/34 (Groag 1939, cols 66-68; PIR? I, 573; Thomasson 
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en raison de la richesse de son terroir, surtout en 
matiére d’élevage, et aussi par sa position de car- 
refour routier au coeur du Péloponnése.? L’abon- 
dance des inscriptions de cette époque atteste de 
cette prospérité. L’absence de tel ou tel gentilice dans 
une région ou une cité peut aussi s’expliquer par 
le statut de la cité et son rôle sous l'Empire. Ainsi, 
Mégalopolis se compte aucun Iulius jusqu'à pré- 
sent et cette absence si elle peut provenir d'une ca- 
rence épigraphique peut aussi trouver des facteurs 
historiques." En effet, cette cité perdit sous Auguste 
sa place de capitale fédérale, devint sujette (cité sti- 
pendiaire) et connut à un exode urbain. L'échec du 
synoecisme permit à certains noyaux de retrouver 
une existence propre comme Lycosoura. Dans ce 
cas, comme dans d'autres, l'influence de Sparte face 
à son ancienne rivale, favorisa ce mouvement et 
l'on voit des familles spartiates intervenir dans la 
restauration du temple de Despoina à Lycosoura 
et contribuer à faire revivre le sanctuaire.8° 

Le patronage des Claudii révéle son importance 
à travers la diffusion de la citoyenneté romaine 
dans le Péloponnése. Le jeune Tibére (avant son 
accès au trône), Claude et Néron ont joué un rôle 
important dans l'octroi de la citoyenneté romaine.*! 
En Élide, le nombre des Claudii dépasse trés large- 
ment le nombre des Aurelii.? C'est le gentilice le 
plus fréquent de cette région: S. Zoumbaki en re- 
lève quarante-deux.® Ce n'est guère étonnant car 
la présence de Tibère à Olympie avant son adop- 


tion par Auguste explique qu'il ait demandé et 
obtenu la citoyenneté romaine pour Apollonios, 
fils d'Apollonios, qui devint Ti. Claudius Apollo- 
nius.® Sous le règne de Tibére, il est possible que 
Germanicus, son fils adoptif, ait joué également un 
róle à Olympie, mais ce serait, selon S. Zoumbaki 
qui évoque plusieurs hypothéses, par le biais de sa 
mère Antonia la Jeune, qu'il pourrait avoir permis 
à Pisanus d'accéder à la citoyenneté romaine et de 
devenir M. Antonius Pisanus.* Ce serait une voie 
un peu détournée pour accéder à la citoyenneté ro- 
maine. Il serait préférable de privilégier le ratta- 
chement de cet octroi à une date antérieure, en 
retenant la possibilité de l'intervention directe de 
Marc Antoine. Le Péloponnése avait massivement 
pris parti de ce général avant Actium et Marc Antoine 
aurait alors pu faire cette concession pour récom- 
penser des services rendus à l'un des membres de 
cette famille. Auguste a ensuite mené une politique de 
réconciliation. Le lien affiché entre Pisanus et Ger- 
manicus peut alors s'expliquer par le fait que ce der- 
nier aurait poursuivi le patronage familial (aprés 
tout Germanicus est petit-fils d' Antoine) exercé sur 
cette famille éléenne, avide de monter un attache- 
ment à un jeune Romain tout à fait en vue alors. 

Par ailleurs, il faut aussi compter sur le róle de 
Claude et la présence de Néron à Olympie où il 
recut un accueil enthousiaste qui valut à ses hótes 
zélés, Agias et son fils Lyson l'octroi de la citoyen- 
neté romaine.* Ti. Claudius Agias épouse Gegania 





1984, I, no. 31); C. Iulius Scapula, proconsul vers 135/36 (Groag 1939, cols 68-69; PIR? I, 553; Thomasson 1984, I, no. 
32); et de Iulius Candidus, proconsul vers 135/37 (Groag 1939, cols 69-70; PIR? I, 233; Thomasson 1984, I, no.33) et L. 
Iulius Iulianus (PIR? I, 367; Thomasson 1984, I, no. 46), ce dernier ayant été en poste sous Septime Sévére. 

78. Cette position fit de Tégée une ville de relais pour le cursus publicus, la poste impériale. 


79. Voir Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 1996, 211. 


80. Voir dans le présent ouvrage l'article Jost, Hoét-van Cauwenberghe, spécialement n. 67. 
81. Sen., Apocol., 3; Suet., Claud., 25, 3; Cass. Dio LX. 17, 4-8. Voir aussi Rizakis 2007. 


82. Voir Zoumbaki 1996, 196. 
83. Ead. 2001, 186-87. 


84. Tibére s'appelle Ti. Claudius Nero; aprés son adoption par Auguste, il est désormais membre de la gens Iulia 
et s'appelle Ti. Iulius Nero. S'il octroie alors la citoyenneté romaine sous le nom de Iulius, c'est aprés son avénement, 
en qualité d'empereur et non plus comme intermédiaire. 

85. RPI, EL 138. 

86. RPI, EL 41. Ce personnage fit une dédicace pour fêter la victoire de Germanicus aux Jeux (IVO 221); argu- 
ment que Zoumbaki 2001, no. 99, utilise pour exclure l'intervention de Marc Antoine dans cet octroi. 

87. Cette dédicace (note précédente) destinée à féter la victoire de Germanicus (héritier désigné de Tibére aux 
cótés du fils de celui-ci Drusus le Jeune comme l'avait voulu Auguste) peut aussi étre interprétée dans l'autre sens: 
la famille d' Antoine a poursuivi le patronage mis en place et M. Antonius Pisanus a eu à cœur de saluer la victoire 
de Germanicus, descendant d' Antoine, mais désormais bien en vue à la cour. Il n'y avait plus de danger alors à rap- 
peler de tels liens, bien au contraire. Pour cette hypothése: Kaplan 1990, 258-59; Lafond 2006, 163. 

88. Suet., Nero., 24, 2; Cass. Dio LXII. 14, 1. Sur Ti. Claudius Agias et Ti. Claudius Lyso, IvO 432; voir Zoumbaki 
2001, 299-300; RP I, EL 136 et 155. 
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Paulla, sans doute une descendante de famille 
d’hommes d’affaires installés à Elis. Les résidents 
italiens se mêlèrent assez vite à ces nouveaux ci- 
toyens romains, par le biais d’alliances matrimo- 
niales; l’exemple le plus représentatif est celui des 
Vetuleni, étudié par S. Zoumbaki, riches résidents 
italiens qui s’intégrèrent parfaitement à la société 
éléenne romanisée, assumèrent des fonctions, en 
particulier religieuses, dans le sanctuaire de Zeus.9? 
L’un d’entre eux, L. Vetulenus Laetus, parvint à la 
fin du règne de Domitien à entrer dans l’ordre 
équestre et à faire au moins une milice équestre.?? 
Ce phénomène favorisa l'ascension de familles de 
notables grecs ouverts à la romanité ou devenus 
romains et encouragées à une participation active 
à l’Empire, soit localement en développant le culte 
impérial, soit à l'échelle provinciale, soit encore 
en accédant aux ordres majeurs de Rome. 

Les Claudii furent également trés nombreux en 
Laconie. La concession de la citoyenneté romaine 
à des membres de la famille descendant du fameux 
général Brasidas se fit sous Claude ou Néron, com- 
pensant à Sparte, le déséquilibre engendré par la 
domination des Euryclides dans la cité?! Le pre- 
mier Spartiate à entrer ensuite au Sénat fut un Iu- 
lius, descendant d'Eurycles; il fut suivi cinquante 
ans plus tard par un Claudius, descendant de la fa- 
mille de Brasidas, mais certainement aussi d’ Eury- 
cles par le biais d'alliances matrimoniales. 

Les Ti. Claudii de Messéne eurent également un 
brillant destin. Deux familles se distinguent, qui fu- 
rent sans doute apparentées l'une à l'autre. Leur 





richesse et leurs influences leur permirent d'accé- 
der aux ordres supérieurs de l’Empire. La première 
de ces familles recut la citoyenneté romaine pro- 
bablement sous le régne de Claude, le premier 
d'entre eux étant Ti. Claudius Theo, fils de Nicera- 
tus.? Le nom récurrent est celui de Saethida. L'on 
parvient ainsi à remonter jusqu'à la basse époque 
hellénistique pour trouver des traces de cette fa- 
mille.” Sous le règne de Néron, Ti. Claudius Sae- 
thida, qui pourrait bien étre son fils, est qualifié sur 
la base de statue qu'il dédia à Néron, du titre de 
philocaesar et participa activement aux mani- 
festations du culte impérial sans que cet engage- 
ment soit délétére pour la promotion sociale de la 
famille malgré la condamnation de la mémoire de 
Néron.? En effet, son action entrait parfaitement 
dans les manifestations de loyauté envers le ré- 
gime. Ce fut Ti. Claudius Frontinus, fils de Caelianus, 
qui fut le premier de sa famille à entrer au Sénat et 
parvint au consulat sous le règne d'Antonin.? 
Nous pensons que cette famille se serait liée trés 
vite à des notables athéniens pourvus de la citoyen- 
neté romaine, T. Varius Caelianus, beau-père d' Ae- 
milius Iuncus (cos 127), qui auraient pu transmettre 
le surnom Caelianus. En outre, le patronage 
d'Aemilius Iuncus aurait pu ensuite jouer un róle 
dans la promotion de cette famille messénienne. 
Une autre alliance peut aussi étre perceptible avec 
l'apport du nom Frontinus dans l'onomastique du 
premier sénateur: il pourrait avoir eu pour mére 
Calpurnia Frontina sceur utérine du chevalier Cor- 
nelius Pulcher, qui fut ami de Plutarque. Cette Cal- 


89. Zoumbaki 1993, 1994 et 1998/99. Voir aussi ead. 2001, 190: liste de tous les gentilices attestés en Élide. Sur 
les composantes italiennes des grandes familles du Péloponnése sous l'Empire, voir Spawforth 2002. 
90. IVO 436-37. Voir Devijver 1977, V, 86; RP I, EL 339; Spawforth 2002, 105 no. 7. 


91. Voir Spawforth 1985, 224 et s. 


92. Ti. Claudius Theo: RP II, MES 161 (octroi sous le régne de Claude selon Habicht) et Ti. Claudius Saethida 
(Caelianus?): RP II, MES 155 (sous régne de Néron), RP II, appendice p. 592 stemma XVI. Ti. Claudius Frontinus: 
PIR? C, 872; RP II, MES 142. 

93. SEG 39, 1989, 383. 

94. SEG 41, 1991, 353 = AnnEpigr 1993, 1413. Voir RP II, MES 155; Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 2007a, 248-49; 
Kantiréa 2007, 165-66. 

95. RP II, MES 142. Il entra au Sénat sous Hadrien et fut consul au milieu du II° siècle, sous Antonin le Pieux. 
Les fils de Frontinus, Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus II et Ti. Claudius Frontinus Niceratus (RP II, MES 150 et 157) 
entrérent à leur tour au Sénat. Voir Camia 2008, 30-35. 

96. Le gentilice Caelius est connu à Athènes à la fin du I* siècle (Woloch 1973, 22 nos 1-3: Q. Caelius Honoratus, 
Q. Caelius Thalus et Caelia Data) et le surnom est porté par un notable du début du II° siècle, T. Varius Caelianus, 
«diadoque» d'une école philosophique à Athénes, pére de Varia Athenais, qui épousa Aemilius Iuncus, le légat extra- 
ordinaire d’Achaïe, consul en 127 (Follet 1976, 32-33; Raepsaet-Charlier 1987, no. 780). On peut envisager une al- 
liance matrimoniale entre Ti. Claudius Saethida et une soeur ou une parente de T. Varius Caelianus, d'oü la 
transmission ensuite de ce cognomen dans la famille d'origine messénienne. 
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purnia Frontina, née d’un second lit et bien plus 
jeune que lui, lui éleva une statue à Corinthe.” 
Quant au père de Ti. Claudius Frontinus, Ti. Claudius 
Saethidas Caelianus, grand-prétre des Hellénes, il 
fut successeur de Pulcher à cette fonction. On ne 
s'étonnera plus de l'entrée au Sénat du neveu d'un 
chevalier romain si bien engagé, dans son implication 
sociale et politique, au service de 1’ Empire. Ce sé- 
nateur poursuivit le jeu des alliances matrimoniales 
en épousant Cornelia Cethegilla, issue de vénéra- 
bles familles sénatoriales italiennes, également liée 
aux Pompeii sénatoriaux originaires de Mytiléne.® 
L'autre famille, dont l'accés à la citoyenneté ro- 
maine doit sans doute se rattacher au régne de Néron, 
parvint à l'ordre équestre au tournant du I° et du 
II° s. apr. J.-C.: Ti. Claudius Crispianus, fils d' Aristo- 
menes et de Gemonia [---], grand prétre des Seba- 
stoi, probablement helladarque, devint chevalier et 
exerça des milices équestres.” Comme l'a trés bien 
montré A. Spawforth, sa mére était probablement 
descendante d'hommes d'affaires romains installés 
en Gréce.'? Sa fortune lui permit de faire preuve 
d'évergétisme au point d'étre considéré comme un 
Nouvel Épaminondas. Les Claudii sont également 
nombreux en Arcadie, comme en Argolide par 
rapport à l'ensemble des attestations de nomina. 
La catégorie sociale qui bénéficia de l'octroi de 
la citoyenneté des empereurs julio-claudiens fut 
d'abord celle des notables locaux. Nous savons que 
l'administration romaine, surtout au début de l’Em- 
pire, n'avait pas les moyens de déployer dans les 
provinces un personnel abondant. Cela explique 


que les notables locaux furent les premiers à avoir 
le privilége de l'accés à la citoyenneté romaine. 
Cet octroi permettait aux premiers empereurs de 
s'assurer leur coopération et leur soutien. 

Il semble cependant, qu'aprés un octroi assez 
large de la citoyenneté romaine, les Flaviens et les 
Antonins furent moins généreux dans le Pélopon- 
nése. Ils se contentérent de donner la citoyenneté 
romaine aux nouvelles familles qui émergeaient de 
la scène politique des cités du Péloponnése, car les 
Flavii, mais surtout les Ulpii et les Aelii sont moins 
bien représentés que les autres nomina. 

Au moins deux familles de Flavii émergent à 
Messène, les Flavii Cleophanti au I° siècle et, au 
II° siècle, les Flavii Polybii, qui prétendaient des- 
cendre de l'historien Polybe.'?! La continuité du 
pouvoir entre les deux dynasties est remarquable, 
car Cleophantus, fils d’ Aristeus s'était fait remarqué 
en qualité de philocaesar, de prétre de Néron et de 
Rome, ce qui permit à son fils d'obtenir la citoyen- 
neté romaine sous un des empereurs flaviens.!° 
Une liste d'éphébes datée de 177 apr. J.-C. atteste 
l'existence d'un minimum de cinq Flavii (sur 21 
noms d’éphèbes plus ou moins lisibles).! On note 
une relative fréquence de ce gentilice Flavius en Élide, 
mais, sauf deux Flavii datables du I° siècle, tous les 
autres sont à placer au II° et surtout au III* siècle, 
soit vingt-trois Eléens.'!™ Cela peut sans doute s'ex- 
pliquer par une politique active des Éléens qui, aprés 
avoir été visités et favorisés par l'empereur Néron, 
ont craint de subir les foudres de l'empereur Vespa- 
sien et se sont lancés dans une intense politique de 





97. IG IV, 1600,1. 6 = Corinth VIII.1, no. 80,1. 6. Les Calpurnii de Corinthe sont probablement des descendants 
de colons ayant noué des liens avec la cité d" Épidaure. Nous ne pensons pas qu'il faille chercher le cognomen Fron- 
tinus auprès de l'épouse du consul de 99, Q. Sosius Senecio, qui avait été questeur d’Achaïe, appelée Iulia Frontina 
(Raepsaet-Charlier 1987, no. 440). Mais il y a peut-étre un lien avec cet éminent sénateur, ami de Plutarque, qui fit 
de longs séjours en Gréce. D'ailleurs, l'une des petites filles de ces clarissimes, Sosia Iunca (op. cit., no. 721), a peut- 
étre des liens avec Aemilius Iuncus, le consul de 127. Spawforth 2002, 106-07, propose de voir un lien avec les Cal- 
purnii Frontini de rang sénatorial de l'époque sévérienne (PIR? A, 1095 et C, 269). 

98. Nous renvoyons à Raepsaet-Charlier 1981 et 1987 (stemma volume II, no. V). 

99. Devijver 1976, C, 136 et suppl. I, p. 1502; voir RP, II MES 136. 

100. IvO 447. RP I, EL 148; Spawforth 2002, 102-03. 

101. IvO 486 et 487. RP I, EL 209 (T. Flavius Polybius [I]) et 210 (T. Flavius Polybius [II], Laconien et Messé- 
nien). Sur l'ensemble de ces Flavii de Messéne, voir Baldassarra 2008. Pour les Flavii de Sparte, voir Spawforth 
1984, 285-88 et RP II, LAC 358-63; MES 196 et RP I, EL 210. 

102. IG V 1, 1449 (voir Baldassarra 2008, 132-33 et photo). La condamnation de Néron n'empéche nullement 
les notables qui ont fait preuve de loyauté envers l'empereur de poursuivre leur progression personnelle et familiale 
sous les Flaviens, ce phénomène s'observe dans toute l’Achaïe, voir Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 2007a. 

103. SEG 52, 2002, 385. 

104. Zoumbaki 2001, 189; RP I, EL 185-207 et 211-14. La présence de ce gentilice ne peut être mise en corrélation 
avec un gouverneur du nom de Flavius, car aucun n'est connu, mais on ne peut exclure cette hypothése. 
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démantélement de tout ce qui pouvait rappeler la 
présence de Néron. Son palais fut rasé et l’on est 
bien en peine de trouver une trace archéologique 
de son existence; ses statues furent enlevées et 
l’une d’entre elles servit à un portrait de Domitien; 
son nom fut effacé ici plus qu'ailleurs en Grèce.!% 
Il apparaît clairement que les cités dont le statut 
était privilégié avant que Néron généralisât la li- 
berté (cités libres et cités fédérées) et qui avaient 
eu les faveurs de cet empereur, pouvaient perdre 
leurs avantages quand Vespasien rétablit au début 
de son règne la province d’Achaïe. Si beaucoup re- 
grettaient la générosité de Néron, d’autres vou- 
laient éviter de perdre leurs privilèges, comme à 
Olympie. D’autres encore en profitèrent pour es- 
sayer de gagner l’estime du nouveau prince comme 
ce fut le cas de Tégée en Arcadie, où les devins re- 
tirèrent du sol des vases antiques portant le visage 
de Vespasien.!° On peut expliquer ceci par une 
double motivation: accompagner la propagande 
impériale visant à donner un caractère religieux à 
son arrivée au pouvoir et une «antiquité» vénéra- 
ble à un prince issu d’une famille plébéienne et, en 
le servant, attirer les faveurs impériales sur une 
cité émergeante, en position stratégique au cœur 
du Péloponnèse. Il n’est donc pas étonnant de 
constater que le seul Flavius citoyen romain origi- 
naire à coup sûr d’Arcadie, le soit à Tégée.!? 

Les Ulpii et les Aelii sont totalement absents 
d’Élide, exceptés ceux qui sont honorés à divers ti- 
tres dans le sanctuaire et appartiennent à d’autres 
cités. En revanche, les Aelii apparaissent clairement 
à Messène en étroite connexion d’ailleurs avec des 
citoyens romains de Sparte de la famille des Mem- 
mii comme l’a montré de façon convaincante A. 





105. Voir Hoët-van Cauwenberghe 2007a. 
106. Suet., Vesp. 7, 7. 


Spawforth.! Une alliance matrimoniale aurait été 
conclue sous le règne d’Antonin le Pieux entre 
P. Aelius Aristo, qui fut stratège du koinon des 
Hellènes, originaire de Messène et Memmia Ageta 
de Sparte, probablement divorcée du sénateur 
romain Ti. Claudius Brasidas.!® Ils eurent au moins 
un fils P. Aelius Harmonicus, qui est honoré à 
Olympie.!!° 

Les empereurs ont aussi donné la citoyenneté 
romaine aux athlètes et aux technites dionysiaques, 
essentiellement à partir du règne de Claude et celui 
de Néron.!!! Jusqu'alors, une grande partie des 
Romains étaient restés assez méfiants envers les 
athlètes, qui ne représentaient pas pour eux l’idéal 
de la virtus. Les exercices du gymnase étaient plu- 
tòt pergus comme un entraînement vain, où le 
souci de l’esthétisme avait balayé l’aspect guerrier. 
Néron, puis Hadrien, contribuèrent à valoriser 
l’image du compétiteur grec, en la considérant bien 
comme représentative de l’élite noble et guerrière 
de la Vieille Grèce. De même les récompenses qui 
découlent de concours liés aux arts sont perçues 
comme le symbole de victoires de temps de paix. 
En conséquence, Néron participa aux différentes 
épreuves des grands jeux grecs, et après avoir 
concouru à Olympie, Suétone précise que Néron 
accorda la citoyenneté romaine à ses juges: decedens 
deinde provinciam universam libertate donavit si- 
mulque iudices civitate Romana et pecunia grandi. |"? 
Il reconnaissait ainsi la noblesse accordée aux Jeux 
Olympiques à travers les hellanodikai, les juges de ces 
jeux. Cela n’avait pas de liens directs avec la com- 
plaisance qu’ils avaient pu manifester à son égard. 
En fait, Hadrien, lors de son passage à Sparte, ac- 
corda la citoyenneté romaine à un notable et son 


107. IG V 2, 50,1. 76: l'éphébe Flavius Heracleidas en 166; voir RP I, ARC 79. En ce qui concerne le logiste T. 
Flavius Philargyrus, attesté à Orchomène, sous Septime Sévère, on ne connaît pas son origine, mais on sait que ces 
curatores rei publicae n’étaient pas choisis dans leur cité d’origine, mais souvent dans une cité voisine (RP I, ARC 
80); il est peut-être arcadien de Cleitor (nom attesté: IG V 2, 384). 

108. Spawforth 1985, 213-14; Raepsaet-Charlier 1987, no. 875. 

109. Soit il s'agit pour lui d'une proche parente homonyme. L'inscription IG V 1, 1399 est un poème, étudié par 
A. Spawforth (loc. cit. note précédante), qui ne livre que les noms grecs de ces personnes et leur cité d'origine. Le 
nom de leur fils Harmonicus (voir note suivante), a permis l'identification, ce dernier est appelé l’ Héraclide, car les 
Memmii spartiates se rattachaient au héros. Aristo devait avoir fait un beau mariage. Voir apud RP II, MES 3 et 
apud LAC 537. 

110. IvO 446. RP I, EL 8. Son fils ou son frére fut stratége du Koinon des Achéens, voir RP I, EL 5. 

111. Voir Ferrary 1996, 198-99. 

112. Suet., Nero 25, 1. 
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fils, dont le mérite avait été de véhiculer cet idéal 
guerrier et noble en participant aux jeux.!!3 

Pour évaluer la diffusion de la citoyenneté ro- 
maine sous le Haut-Empire, dans le Péloponnése, 
nos sources ne nous permettent pas, comme S. Fol- 
let a pu le faire pour Athènes, d'établir des listes 
nombreuses et comprenant plus de quinze noms. ^ 
Les listes de magistrats sont relativement courtes. 
Si l’on étudie l'exemple de Sparte, il y a 5 à 6 per- 
sonnes pour les principaux colléges,' dont les 5 
éphores, détenteurs réels du pouvoir avec le conseil. 
Celui-ci compte jusque 23 personnes pour les listes 
les plus complètes.!!f Nous ne possédons qu'une 
dizaine de listes dont le nombre de membres va de 
9 à 23.! Les plus longues correspondent à la pre- 
mière moitié du II° siécle,''* où l’on note une pro- 
gression. Le premier tiers du II° siècle correspond 
à une moyenne de 15% de citoyens romains alors 
que pour le second tiers la moyenne est de 2596 en- 
viron.!? Pour la période antérieure le matériel est 
quasi inexistant et pour la période suivante, il est 
trop incomplet et mal daté pour étre fiable. Nous 
devons donc compléter avec les listes plus nom- 
breuses d'éphores et de nomophylaques. La pro- 
portion d'!/; est enregistrée pour les éphores entre 
la fin du I° siècle et le premier quart du II° siècle. 
Ensuite l'évolution fut nette, cela passa à ?/;. La 
romanisation est donc effective: les éphores de- 


mandèrent et reçurent de plus en plus à la citoyen- 
neté romaine. Il se produisit en effet une émulation 
dans la Sparte trés ploutocratique de l'époque im- 
périale, oü les grandes familles monopolisérent les 
fonctions importantes.?? Un phénomène identique 
est observable chez les nomophylaques mais plus 
lent, de moindre ampleur et de facon moins systé- 
matique que pour les éphores. En faisant le total, 
on obtient, pour les éphores et les nomophylaques 
devenus citoyens romains, respectivement 36,3% 
et 31%. Cela confirme l’importance des éphores. 
Signalons également le nombre élevé de Iulii et de 
Claudii qui représente prés de la moitié des éphores 
et des nomophylaques porteurs de gentilices impé- 
riaux, soit 45%. Or, comme cela correspond, la 
plupart du temps aux familles les plus ancienne- 
ment romanisées, ceci confirme la position sociale 
élevée qu'elles conservérent, et surtout la ferme- 
ture du noyau dur du groupe dirigeant de la cité de- 
puis les Julio-Claudiens. 

L'Édit de Caracalla de 212 a entraîné la multi- 
plication des Aurelii en donnant la citoyenneté 
romaine à tous les pérégrins de l'Empire.?! La dif- 
fusion du gentilice Aurelius est relativement faible 
en Argolide et en Élide, mais elle est forte en Laco- 
nie et, comme en Arcadie, la proportion d’ Aurelii 
est aussi grande que celle de l'ensemble des autres 
gentilices impériaux réunis."? Mais nous sommes 





113. Il s'agit de P. Aelius Damocratidas et P. Aelius Alcandridas (III); sur les Aelii de Sparte, voir Spawforth 
1985, 246 et s. 

114. Follet 1976, 63-105 à propos de l’Édit de Caracalla. Elle a disposé d'un matériel onomastique assez homo- 
gene: des listes d'éphébes d'au moins quinze noms soit trois mille deux noms sur 29 années de 161 à 211. 

115. Il existe d'autres collèges de magistrats: les 5 ou 6 bideoi chargés de la surveillance des éphèbes, voir Paus. 
III. 11, 2; 12, 4; Cartledge, Spawforth 1989, 145; 201; 206; 227; il y avait aussi les nomophylaques, voir Paus. III. 
11, 2; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 145-47; pour les damosiomastai, i.e. investigateurs publics, les agoranomes, les 6 
gynéconomes et les diabetai qui dirigeaient les différentes tribus d'éphébes, voir Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 143 et s. 

116. Le nom de gérousia ne figure plus dans les inscriptions d'époque impériale, nous avons celui de synarchie, 
voir Bradford 1980. 

117. Les listes faisant mention de personnages isolés en raison de leur mutilation n'ont pas été comptabilisées 
ici. Nous avons tenu compte des corrections proposées par Bradford 1980. 

118. IGV 1,97; 102; 111; 112; SEG 11, 1950, 585. 

119. La liste figurant au SEG 11, 1950, 585, comporte le plus grand nombre de citoyens romains; elle est datée 
de la patronomie de (C. Avidius) Biadas (LAC 199), soit vers 150/51 apr. J.-C. On compte 6 citoyens romains sur un 
total de 23 soit une proportion de 26%. 

120. Spawforth 1985, 191-258 et Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, ch. 11 et app. III, 230-31, voir la composition hé- 
réditaire de la boulé sur trois années différentes: 26, 31 et 2896 de ses membres étaient probablement ancétres ou 
descendants d'autres magistrats. 

121. Follet 1976, 72; Holtheide 1983, 116; Buraselis 1989: sur l'impact idéologique de la politique des Sévéres, 
voir surtout p. 25-100; sur la diffusion du nomen Aurelius, p. 127-48. Pour plus de développement, nous renvoyons 
a Rizakis à paraitre. 

122. On trouve 29 Aurelii contre 31 porteurs d'autres gentilices impériaux. Leur répartition est la suivante: 20 
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bien en peine pour appliquer ici la méthode statis- 
tique employée par S. Follet pour Athénes.? En 
effet, et A. Spawforth le signale pour Sparte, le 
problème de datation reste un obstacle. Il ne par- 
vient a dater avec certitude que 9 inscriptions sur 68, 
soit seulement 13 à 14% du matériel épigraphique. 4 
Il est donc difficile de trancher entre Marc Aurèle, 
Commode et Caracalla (avant ou après 212) pour 
déterminer l'origine des Aurelii.?? S. Follet a étudié 
la valeur chronologique de la présence ou de l'ab- 
sence du prénom. Elle constate que «dans les cata- 
logues éphébiques antérieurs à 212, les Aurelii 
sont... beaucoup plus nombreux que les Marci Au- 
relii»?? anéantissant pour Athènes, l’hypothèse 
selon laquelle les Marci Aurelii tiendraient leur ci- 
toyenneté de Marc Auréle et les Aurelii de l'édit 
de 212, constatation que J.-L. Ferrary confirme pour 
l'Asie à partir de son étude des mémoriaux de dé- 
légations de Claros. À Sparte, il est possible que 
cela corresponde en fait à une pratique épigra- 
phique reflétant la discrimination sociale ou mettant 
en exergue la hiérarchie, les hauts magistrats ou 
les membres de l'aristocratie en général se démar- 


quaient alors en conservant l'usage du praenomen." 

En Messénie, notre documentation est de qua- 
lité et de quantité trés inégale, mais elle se trouve 
enrichie d'année en année par les résultats des 
fouilles de P. Thémélis. D'une part, nous n'avons 
trace que de peu d'inscriptions comportant des 
Aurelii, d'autre part, elles sont trés différentes. 
D'une part, un Aurelius est attesté à Messène et deux 
Aurelii proviennent du Temple d’Artémis Limnatis 
et sont datés du début du III° siècle, ensuite, nous 
avons à Coronè une liste de 80 éphébes dont 56 sont 
des Aurelii.!5° Si l'on examine les listes d'éphébes 
que nous avons conservées, l'une à Cleitor en Ar- 
cadie, l'autre à Coroné en Messénie, datant toutes 
deux du milieu du III° s. apr. J.-C., on constate des 
résultats à peu près identiques.?! Si l'on examine 
le total de la liste de Cleitor, on constate que sur 
29 personnages lisibles, 20 sont des Aurelii, ce qui 
implique une proportion d'environ 69% d' Aurelii. 
Si l'on compare ceci à la liste d'éphébes de Co- 
roné, en Messénie et contemporaine, la propor- 
tion est la méme, 70% d' Aurelii (56/80) pour une 
méme classe d’àge.! Cela montre l'importance de 





à Cleitor, (bien plus à l'origine, vu les lacunes), 8 à Tégée, 1 à Mantinée. Un seul porte les tria nomina, M. Aurelius 
Agathocles (IG V 2, 132; voir RP I, ARC 23), lui aussi membre des decaprotoi de Tégée, grand prétre du culte 
impérial et revétu d'autres prétrises. Peut-étre a-t-il requ la citoyenneté avant 212, seule la mention de son praeno- 
men peut nous faire avancer l’hypothèse, mais l'on connaît le caractère aléatoire de cet argument. 

123. Follet 1976, 86. 

124. Spawforth 1980, 203-20. 

125. Sauf si le prénom est Titus, il s'agit alors d'Antonin avant son avénement. 

126. Follet 1976, 93. 

127. Ferrary à paraitre. 

128. Si l'on appliquait à Sparte la distinction chronologique Aurelii/Marci Aurelii, on ne comptabiliserait alors 
que 30% de citoyens romains avant 212, ce qui est relativement peu, mais il ne faut pas oublier que Sparte est une 
cité libre. De plus, dans les listes de magistrats, le praenomen est mis en quelque sorte en dénominateur commun 
c’est-à-dire qu'il est signalé pour le premier de la liste, pas pour les suivants; voir IG V 1, 566, liste de synarchontes 
qui commence par un Mar(cus) Aur(elius) Agathoclés (PR II, LAC 82) suivi de trois Aur(elii) et d'un Ael(ius), tous 
inconnus par ailleurs. Voir un autre exemple, en Messénie, IG V 1, 1398. 

129. SEG 52, 2002, 407; IG V 1, 1375 et 1376. Le premier est un Aurelius Le[- - -] ayant accompli une carrière 
au IF/IIF s., dont la statue provient sans doute du sanctuaire d'Isis (RP II, MES 67a), puis Aur(elius) Primus (MES 
81), dont la dédicace est datée de 218/219. Or, 28 ans plus tard, on trouve un homonyme dans la liste d'éphébes IG 
V 1, 1395; il s'agit peut-étre de son fils ou de son petit-fils. Le second personnage est une Aur(elia) Helixó (PR II, 
MES 35), sans doute contemporaine. Tous deux sont agonothètes. Au(relius) Daus, dont le nom est inscrit sur un 
siège du stade est plus tardif (PR II, MES 51: III° ou IV? s.). 

130. Cette liste est datée de l'an 277 (de l'ére d'Actium soit 246/47 apr. J.-C.) et provient de Coroné: IG V 1, 1398. 

131. Cleitor: IG V 2, 369 avec I. A. Pikoulas, Archaiognosia 2, 1981, 107-13 et id., Horos 3, 1985, 85-91. Coroné: 
voir n. précédente. 

132. Certaines listes d'autres provinces comportent presque exclusivement des Aurelii, comme on peut le voir 
par exemple dans la province du Pont. Ainsi à Odessos: IGBR I° 47, datée de 215, 64 éphébes, soit 64 Aurelii. Notons 
toutefois des nuances car, dans le premier cas, certaines personnes portent le gentilice Aurelius différent de celui de 
leur père — e.g. 1. 26, Aur(elius) Germanus, fils de Claudius Cat(u)lus. Certes, on connaît effectivement des exceptions 
à la régle qui consiste à reprendre le gentilice paternel, comme dans la partie occidentale de l'Empire à Tréves on 
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l’Édit de 212 pour la diffusion de la citoyenneté ro- 
maine dans cette zone. Les éphèbes faisant norma- 
lement partie, sous l’Empire, des fils de notables, 
on constate que même parmi la couche de popula- 
tion favorisée, l’octroi de la citoyenneté était encore 
réservé à une élite.!# Chez ceux qui sont demeurés 
pérégrins, et comme l’a montré S. Zoumbaki, les 
Grecs n'hésitent pas au II° siècle à élargir leur 
choix en optant aussi pour des noms latins puisés 
dans le stock lexical de l'onomastique romaine, 
comme dans le reste de l’Empire.!* Ils répondent 
davantage selon elle à une mode ou à un usage qu’à 
une véritable acculturation, car le choix de noms 
grecs reste malgré tout dominant. D'ailleurs l'adop- 
tion de noms uniques latins se fait autour d'un 
groupe relativement restreint: on compte des prae- 
nomina, des nomina ou encore des cognomina, les 
plus populaires étant Rufus, Maximus, Primus et 
Secundus. D'une part, les élites se sont repliées sur 
elles-mémes, d'autre part, l'accés à la citoyenneté 
romaine n'était réellement possible que dans la 
mesure oü l'on pouvait attirer l'attention sur soi. 
Acquérir des priviléges fiscaux et juridiques et 
poursuivre sa carrière au-delà des frontières de sa 
cité, il fallait à la fois le vouloir et le pouvoir; or si 
la masse des citoyens pouvait le désirer, elle n'avait 
pas forcément les moyens politiques et financiers 
de réaliser ces projets. La concession presque ex- 
clusivement viritane a freiné la diffusion de la ci- 
toyenneté romaine et si devenir romain dans la 
partie occidentale de l'Empire signifiait être civi- 
lisé, il n'en allait pas de méme en Gréce, oü l'on 
considérait vraiment que l'on vivait dans le ber- 
ceau de la civilisation. 


En conclusion, la diffusion de la citoyenneté a évo- 
lué, reflet plus ou moins fidéle des politiques im- 
périales. L'importance des Iulii et des Claudii est 


telle qu'à eux seuls ces gentilices sont presque aussi 
nombreux que l'ensemble des autres gentilices im- 
périaux réunis. Cela dénote la place centrale tenue 
par les Julio-claudiens dans la diffusion de la ci- 
toyenneté romaine et les liens de patronage qu'ils 
avaient conservé dans le Péloponnèse dans la dif- 
fusion de la citoyenneté romaine. Ceci rejoint 
l'analyse établie de facon générale pour la partie 
hellénophone de l'Empire par F. Jacques à savoir 
que «s'ils (les empereurs) en conservérent en gé- 
néral l'esprit, ses successeurs (de Claude) ont pu 
juger sa politique trop aventureuse: les Flavii, les 
Ulpii ou les Aelii sont bien moins nombreux en 
Orient que les Claudii, indique que le mouvement 
de promotion civique fut ralenti». En réalité, les 
successeurs des Julio-claudiens se sont contentés 
dans cette partie de l’Empire de récompenser au 
fur et à mesure les familles émergeantes faisant 
preuve de loyauté envers le pouvoir. En 212 apr. 
J.-C., en majorité, l’élite et sa clientèle possédaient 
la citoyenneté romaine, tandis que la masse allait 
l'obtenir avec la constitution de Caracalla. Ajou- 
tons que si la citoyenneté romaine n'était pas en- 
core généralisée dans le Péloponnèse, elle tenait 
une place non négligeable et nous ne trouvons pas 
comme dans d'autres parties de l’Empire des listes 
completes d' Aurelii. L'oligarchie du Péloponnése 
avait été fiére d'acquérir la citoyenneté romaine, 
comme ce jeune aristocrate épidaurien, T. Statilius 
Lamprias, qui en méme temps clamait la noblesse 
de ses origines grecques à Épidaure, Argos et 
Sparte.! Il s’avère d'ailleurs que ces citoyennetés 
multiples, romaine et grecques, caractérisent sur- 
tout les notables de la fin du I°" siècle et surtout du 
II° siècle car ils sont actifs au sein de plusieurs cités 
mais aussi dans les structures fédérales, et pour 
quelques familles, au service de l’Empire. En effet, 
cette élite grecque, favorisée surtout par les premiers 





a l’existence de gentilices forgés à partir du cognomen paternel, voir Raepsaet-Charlier 2001. Mais, il doit s’agir à 
Odessos, comme l’a montré J.-L. Ferrary pour Claros (Ferrary 2010), de mariages inégaux: le père, Claudius Catulus, 
est citoyen romain, la mère pérégrine, et l’on sait que depuis l’empereur Hadrien, l’enfant suit le statut de la mère: 
l’enfant, Germanus, est donc pérégrin à la naissance. Ce dernier doit donc la citoyenneté romaine à un empereur 
porteur du gentilice Aurelius (d’ailleurs très vraisemblablement à Caracalla par le biais de l’édit de 212). Pour une 


étude complète, voir Dana à paraître. 


133. Il semble que les critères d’accès à l’éphébie ont pu varier selon les cités et s’ouvrir plus ou moins largement 
aux couches sociales inférieures, car certaines cités présentent des listes pléthoriques d’éphèbes qui ne peuvent être 


significatives de l’étendue de la population de notables. 


134. Zoumbaki 2008. Voir également les listes dressées pour l'Asie par Ferrary 2010, 253-66. 


135. Jacques, Scheid 1991, 227. 


136. T. Statilius Lamprias: IG IV? 1, 84, Il. 30-34; RP I, ARG 252. 
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empereurs, avait tissé un réseau social par des liens 
matrimoniaux utiles à travers toute la province, en 
particulier avec des groupes d’Italiens installés sur 
place et qui stimulérent sa progression. Elle avait 
pris une part active dans le culte impérial et endos- 
sait les fonctions prestigieuses au sein de la cité, 
voire méme de plusieurs cités, et dans les instances 
fédérales. En même temps, elle s’était très bien en- 
gagée au service de l’empereur et de l’Empire et 
avait pratiqué l’endogamie et le népotisme aussi bien 
que les grandes et anciennes familles romaines. 


Christine Hoët-van Cauwenberghe 


Université Ch. de Gaulle-Lille 3, 
Halma-Ipel, UMR 8164 (CNRS, Lille 3, MCC) 
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ROMAN NOMINA IN THE PELOPONNESE: SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Olli Salomies 


Abstract: In this article, the Roman nomina attested in the Peloponnese are studied from various angles. After having 
established the number of different nomina (268, attested for ca 3,700 persons), the author presents observations on 
their distribution in the Peloponnese. The repertory of Peloponnesian nomina is then compared to that of other 
areas in the East, starting with Delos. At the end of the article, the author presents observations concerning the 
origin of some of the Peloponnesian nomina. 


It is my aim to present some observations on the 
Roman nomina which one finds attested in the 
Peloponnese, mainly in inscriptions but also, in the 
case of Roman colonies, in numismatic sources. 
The evidence has been collected in the two extre- 
mely useful volumes, Roman Peloponnese I (2001), 
by A. D. Rizakis and S. Zoumbaki, and Roman 
Peloponnese II (2004), by the same authors in col- 
laboration with Cl. Lepenioti, vol. I dealing with 
the northern Peloponnese, vol. II with Laconia and 
Messenia in the south (referred to below as RP I 
and II, followed by the region, e.g., LAC = Laconia; 
note that references to these volumes and to the 


it will be assumed that the reader has them at his/her 
disposal). It should be noted that the focus of the 
said volumes is on persons attested in documents 
emanating from the Peloponnese; it follows that 
Peloponnesians with Roman nomina attested in 
documents found outside the Peloponnese do not 
seem to have been included. However, in preparing 
this contribution, I thought that it might be a useful 
idea to collect the evidence as comprehensively as 
possible, and I have thus taken into consideration 
also those persons of interest from my point of 
view who are attested in inscriptions from outside 
the Peloponnese.! Furthermore, I have in some 


literature cited there will not normally be given, as cases deduced the existence of nomina from cog- 





1. Here is a list of the them. (Obviously, I am not saying that I have been able to trace all relevant persons; note 
that some of the nomina in the list below are not otherwise attested in the Peloponnese.) SEG 3, 1927, 335 = I. Thes- 
piai 192: IT. AABsiviog Me00ótkóc Kopív[0toc]; IG VII, 4147: Héros Atävios HorXiov Zikxv@viog; IG VII, 1776: 
M. Adgidioc Aptepid@poc Kopiv@ioc; SEG 49, 1999, 338: Karpime Babbia in a curse tablet from Corinth; FD 11.3, 
2,247: BapBatioc Tadpoc Ko[pív]0toc; SEG 47, 1997, 284: Kavewia Eiciag (an inscription now in Switzerland but 
apparently originating from the Peloponnese); IG VII, 1773 = I. Thespiai 172: A. KAc6toG AymiAedc KopívOtoc; 
SEG 46, 1996, 1315 (Formiae in Italy): K. Koiuoc Fpàtog Ilatpedc; FD IILA, 100: IT. Kopvipaog AXe&üc Aiytedc; 
Decrius, derived from Agxpiavoc 6 ITatpeëc, a sophist (Lucian, Asin. 2); IG VU, 1773 = I. Thespiai 172: BAG(B10¢) 
Axtiakòg Kopivétoc; FD II.4, 96: I. "Hios Edrnaidetoc Kopiv6tog, an architect; IG VII, 4152, Aoféptoc IHepik[Afig 
Kopív]0toc kai @gonte[dc]; Plut., Quaest. conv. V. 3, 1 and 3 (675D, 676E), Aovkävioc ó apytepeds in Corinth (cf. 
A. J. S. Spawforth in Roman Onomastics, 171); CIL III, 42 = ILS 8759e = I. Colosse de Memnon 127: C. Maenius 
Haniochus domo Corinthi (a centurion, A.D. 127; cf. Spawforth, op. cit., 170); SEG 3, 1927, 334, 40. 46. 52 (Thespiai, 
but apparently not in I. Thespiai): A. Méptoc Avtioyog KopívOtoc, a poet; SEG 45, 1995, 491: A. Mápios Nérac 
Kopiv@toc and his son; FD IIL.1, 209: [K]vivtiMos Kapropépos Epéotos xai HAeîoc. Members of Corinthian del- 
egations at Claros (JÓAI 15, 1912, 54 no. 27): M. Aigixtog IIpuuyevixvóg (mentioned in the annotation to RP I, 
COR 10); M. Avt@viog TeptvAdsivoc; K. Kopvrpaog apváknc; A. Koooiviog Xafeivoc; TovAog aoc; 
Awivioc Aobzoc; Nobupios “Exipayoc; I. Hanipios NopQpikóc; T. Z[&] 0g "IkeAoc; IT. Xotóptioc Tozavóc; II. 
Tepévtiog BAóotoc; M. Odarépios Xeovfjpog Oktaovtavóc; A. Odippiog IadAog. There are also some recently 
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nomina ending in -ianus (e.g., Resius) On the 
other hand, I have excluded persons attested in the 
Peloponnese but originating from somewhere else 
(e.g., Roman officials; the Alleius from Athens reg- 
istered as RP I, ARG 13). 

Altogether, I seem to be able to count around 
3,700 persons with a recognizable Roman nomen; 
268 nomina starting with Acilius and ending with 
Vulteius. This is not a very large number; in Mace- 
donia, the number of different nomina seems to be 
around 690,* in Asia 383° and a single Italian city, 
if reasonably well documented, can produce hun- 
dreds of different nomina: in Pompeii the number 
of different nomina seems to be around 480, in 
Ostia around 740.° 

However, if the number of different nomina is 
not very high, this is of course only what is to be 
expected in an Eastern province (or, as in this case, 
in a part of a province) with not very heavy Italian 
immigration but with quite a lot of people thought 
of by Romans as deserving Roman citizenship. In 
such provinces, it is normal to find a significant 
percentage of people — I am, of course, only speak- 
ing of people with Roman nomina — with imperial 
nomina and, in some cases, with nomina taken over 
from Roman governors somehow involved in the 


process of the conferment of Roman citizenship 
on provincials. Nomina of governors are especially 
prominent in Lycia-Pamphylia where we find great 
numbers of Licinii and Marcii reflecting the gover- 
norships of C. Licinius Mucianus and Sex. Marcius 
Priscus in the middle of the first century. In the 
Peloponnese, this type of nomen is represented 
above all by Memmius with 62 attestations, the 
nomen of P. Memmius Regulus, governor of Achaea 
and other provinces in A.D. 35-44 and clearly a 
most active person. In eastern Roman provinces 
which had come under Roman rule or at least in- 
fluence during the Republic, it is also common to 
find quite a number of Antonii whose name must, 
in one way or another, derive from the presence in 
the East of Mark Antony;’ in a way, it would not 
be altogether incorrect to regard Antonius as an 
imperial, or at least *proto-imperial", nomen. 

As mentioned above, I have arrived at the num- 
ber of around 3,700 persons equipped with a 
Roman nomen (and, of course, Roman citizenship) 
in the Peloponnese. Of these, 1028 persons, about 
28% of the total, have, according to my calcula- 
tions, an Imperial nomen, the most common being 
Aurelius (331), Claudius (289) and Iulius (254). If 
one excludes Aurelius which, because of the con- 





published inscriptions from the Peloponnese which the editors of RP could not take into account: AnnEpigr 2001, 
1820 (Corinth): Cn. Sextius Cn. 1. Pylades with son and wife of the same name; AR 2005/06, p. 20 (with fig. 33; 
Corinth): L. Tettius Diogenes, L. Tettius Thallus and a Tettia. The lecture AzoAni[a] Xopeiva in an inscription said 
to be from Patras (AD 17, 1961/62, B' Chron. 127-28 no. 7) is erroneous, see the corrected edition of the text in 
Rizakis 1998, 115-16 no. 33. As for nomina the existence of which can be deduced from cognomina, note Resius 
and Stlaccius, cf. Resianus (RP I, COR 413) and Stlaccianus (RP I, COR 411). It is not uncommon to find, in the 
Peloponnese as in other places, cognomina being formed from nomina attested in the area; we thus find, e.g., both 
Scribonius and Scribonianus (RP I, EL 213), both Spedius and Spedianus (RP I, ARC 155), and both Vireius and 
Vireianus (RP I, ACH 26). It is no doubt only by chance that Resii and Stlaccii are not attested. 

2. Resius: cf. previous note. On the other hand, I do not think that the Peloponnesian Crispii should be deduced 
from the cognomen Crispianus (RP II, MES 136; AnnEpigr 2004, 1348; thus A. J. S. Spawforth, in Les italiens, 102), 
for I think that this cognomen is derived from Crispus rather than from Crispius (cf. Priscus ~ Priscianus, Severus ~ 
Severianus, etc.). 

3. In one case, the exact form of the name is unknown, namely in the case of [---]culeius (RP I, ACH 259). This 
might be Acculeius, a nomen attested in Macedonia, or Aurunculeius, attested in Asia, or perhaps Proculeius, attested 
both in Macedonia and Asia, but there are also quite a few other possibilities, and the matter must be left open. On 
the other hand, [---/ienus (RP I, ACH 263) can probably, in view of the existence of Billieni, be read as [Bill]ienus. 

4. Tataki 2006, 51. The progress of scholarly work on Roman Macedonia is well illustrated by the fact that the 
number of nomina attested in Macedonia was given as 560 by the same author in 1996 in Roman Onomastics, 107. 

5. Holtheide 1983, 20. However, it is not clear on exactly what sources this number is based, and I suspect that 
the real number must be much higher. 

6. Pompeii: the numbering of Pompeian gentes in Castrén 1975 ends at 479. Ostia: Salomies 2002, 136 (I observe 
ibid. that the number of persons known by name from Ostian inscriptions seems to be around 6900). 

7. Cf. Holtheide 1983, 32-39 for Antonii in Asia. He gives (p. 38) the number of Asian Antonii as 172. 

8. But some of the Aurelii (note especially RP I, ACH 43-47) are early and have nothing to do with emperors. 
Aurelius was, of course, the name of a senatorial family prominent during the Republic. For imperial nomina in 
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sequences of the Constitutio Antoniniana, belongs 
to a different category, one can say that the volume 
of the conferment of Roman citizenship slowly 
seems to dry up after the Julio-Claudians, for the 
numbers of Flavii (75) and Aelii (67) are much 
smaller, not to speak of Ulpii (11) and Septimii (1). 
Things were clearly different in Asia where the 
number of Flavii surpasses that of the Iulii and 
where there seem to be as many Aurelii as there 
were (according to Holtheide, cf. above) persons 
with a non-imperial nomen.’ Although it is not 
easy to extract all the numbers one would wish to 
have from Holtheide’s work, one easily gets the 
impression that the share of persons with an impe- 
rial nomen in Asia far exceeded that in the Pelo- 
ponnese, for if the number of about 2000 persons 
in Asia with a non-imperial nomen is approximately 
correct, this number must be compared to the fact 
that this is about the same number as that of the 
Iulii, Claudii and Flavii taken together (552 + 977 
+ 556 = 2,085; cf. supra n. 9), whereas in the Pelo- 
ponnese the Iulii, Claudii and Flavii amount to 618 
persons, their share being less than one fourth when 
compared with the number of persons, around 
2,670, with a non-imperial nomen. This could mean 
either that there was more immigration (a phe- 
nomenon normally leading to the introduction of 
non-imperial nomina) to the Peloponnese than to 
Asia,'° or that the share of people being accorded 
Roman citizenship was larger in Asia. Perhaps it is 
best to consider both explanations. 

If around 28% of Peloponnesians with Roman 
citizenship had an imperial nomen (cf. above), this 
naturally means that around 72% had a non-impe- 
rial nomen. In an article on the Italian city Ostia,'! 
I suggested that it might be a reasonable idea to di- 
vide the non-imperial nomina into two groups, one 
consisting of very common nomina of the type 


Valerius, Vibius, etc. which are found everywhere 
and one consisting of the rest. My assumption was 
that the more “cosmopolitan” a city was, the more 
often one would expect to find not only imperial, 
but also other common nomina of the type just 
mentioned whereas in a “provincial” place, the 
repertory of nomina would be dominated by less 
common, i.e., more “local”, nomina. 

By designating imperial nomina with an ‘A’, 
non-imperial very common nomina! with a ‘B’, 
and the other nomina with a ‘C’, let us have a look 
at three Italian cities, Ostia, Aquileia, these two 
being port cities and Ostia in addition being a city 
close the capital, and Asisium, an important city 
but of the more “provincial” kind. The results are 
as follows: 


Ostia Aquileia Asisium 
A 18.13% 14.61% 2.32% 
B 19.81% 19.50% 13.58% 
C 62.06% 65.89% 84.11% 


One sees, then, that if one moves from Asisium to 
Ostia, the share of groups ‘A’ and ‘B’ grows sig- 
nificantly. It may be pointless to compare Italian 
cities with the Peloponnese, especially if one con- 
siders that people with imperial nomina in Italy tend 
to be freedmen and their descendants whereas, in 
the Eastern parts, they would normally often be- 
long to the higher classes, but in spite of this it may 
be of some interest to present here the correspon- 
ding numbers regarding the Peloponnese. Here we 
find, as already mentioned in the abstract, 3,700 (to 
be more precise, 3,696) persons with a nomen. Of 
these, 1028 have an imperial nomen, and it follows 
that 2,668 persons have a non-imperial nomen. Of 
these people, again, 415 have one of the nomina 
belonging to group ‘B’, the most common non-im- 
perial nomina, as defined supra in n. 12. This 





Laconia cf. Box 1931, 201-09, with observations on imperial nomina being derived not directly from emperors (for 
imperial nomina in Laconia and Messenia cf. Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 1996). Box’s two articles, Box 1931 and 
1932, also contain observations (not all of them persuasive) on nomina possibly derived from Roman officials. 

9. Holtheide 1983, 86 gives the number of Flavii as 556, that of the Iulii as 552. For the Aurelii the number 1867 


is given p. 163 n. 342 (ibid.: 977 Claudii). 


10. It should be obvious that I am talking about relative, not absolute numbers. 


11. Salomies 2002, 137-38. 


12. For this group and its definition, see Salomies 2002, 137 n. 7, this being based on observations presented by 
me in Arctos 32, 1998, 215-16. Nomina belonging to this group are the following: Acilius Aemilius Annius Antistius 
Antonius Ap(p)uleius Attius Aufidius Baebius Cassius Cornelius Domitius Egnatius Herennius Iunius Licinius Marius 
Memmius Octavius Petronius Pomponius Popillius Sempronius Terentius Valerius Vettius Vibius. 

13. All the nomina in this group are represented in the Peloponnese, although some of them seem to be represented 
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leaves 2,253 for group ‘C’, the rest of the nomina. 
With these numbers, we arrive at the following sta- 
tistics for the Peloponnese: 


A 27.81% 
B 11.23% 
C 60.96% 


One sees, then, that the assortment of nomina in 
the Peloponnese differs from that which seems to 
be about normal in Italy, especially in the fact that 
imperial nomina are much more numerous than 
nomina belonging to group ‘B’. This may come, 
e.g., from the fact that some of nomina in group 
‘B’, for instance Annius and Vettius, nomina which 
one normally finds in large numbers everywhere 
in Italy, are badly represented in the Peloponnese. 
However, it is true that a comparison between a 
Greek-speaking area and Italian cities is rather 
pointless and perhaps does not really illustrate any- 
thing; therefore let us move on to a comparison 
first between Delos and the Peloponnese, then 
among the Peloponnesian regions, and then be- 
tween the Peloponnese and the rest of the Greek 
East, the motive being to try to identify some spe- 
cial features in the Roman onomastics of the Pelo- 
ponnese. 

First of all, Delos. It is, of course, well known 
that, after the decline of Delos, representatives of 
families moved from Delos to other places in the 
East, this observation being based on the fact that 
one starts to find representatives of gentes earlier 


attested on Delos in other centres of the Aegean 
area.! I do not seem to recall the Delian exodus 
being studied from a Peloponnesian point of view, 
and so it might be of some use to have a look at 
the nomina attested on Delos on the one hand and 
on those attested in the Peloponnese on the other 
in order to see whether this might lead to any in- 
teresting observations. According to my calcula- 
tions, there are 80 nomina attested on Delos which 
one also finds in the Peloponnese.^ However, many 
of them (Aemilius Caecilius Cornelius, etc.) are 
common names which one would expect to find 
anywhere. On the other hand, there are also some 
nomina which may be of some significance; e.g., in 
the case of not very common, or, in some cases 
(Atanius Orarius, etc.), most uncommon, names 
like Atanius Castricius Cossinius Flaminius Geril- 
Janus Granius Heius Mescinius Ofellius Ofillius 
Olius Orarius Orcius (? RP I, ARG 198) Paconius 
(note, e.g., that some of the Paconii in the Pelo- 
ponnese are early) Pactumeius Saufeius Seius 
Spedius Stlaccius it might be assumed that their 
presence both on Delos and in the Peloponnese 
could be explained by people having moved from 
Delos to the Peloponnese. 

On the other hand, there is also a group of 105 
nomina found on Delos but not, or at least not yet, 
attested in the Peloponnese.'^ Many of these are, 
of course, rare nomina, and in the case of some of 
them, the attestation on Delos is the only one (thus 
Canta[---] Diobellius [?] Pediasius, etc.). But it is 





by only one known person of that name (thus at least in the case of Acilius and Annius). On the other hand, some 
of the names in this group are well represented, above all Antonius (109) and Memmius (62). 
14. Cf. my observations, with references to other studies on the theme, in Salomies 2007, 1274-77. 


15. Nomina attested both on Delos and in the Peloponnese: Aemilius Annius Antonius Appius Arellius (I think 
that this is the correct nomen of RP I, COR 84) Arrius Atanius Aufidius Caecilius Calpurnius Castricius Claudius 
Clodius Cluvius Cornelius Cornificius Cossinius Decimius Egnatius Fabius Flaminius Fulvius Furius Gerillanus Gra- 
nius Heius Helvius Hostilius Laberius Laelius Licinius Lollius Lucceius Maecius Mamilius Marcius Memmius 
Mescinius Messius Mindius Mintius Minucius Munatius Naevius Novellius Novius Nummius Octavius Ofellius Ofil- 
lius Olius Oppius Orarius Orcius Paconius Pactumeius Petronius Pinarius Plautius Plinius Plotius Pomponius Popillius 
Porcius Postumius Publilius Quintius Rutilius Saufeius Seius Servilius Spedius Stlaccius Sulpicius Tullius Turpilius 
Varius Vetulenus Veturius Vibius Volusius. 

16. Names on Delos not attested in the Peloponnese: Acutius Agirius Aliceius Alleius (the Alleius in RP I, ARG 
13 is from Athens) Allidius Ammius Ampius Anicius Annaeus Attiolenus Audius Aulius Avianius Avil()ius Avius 
Avonius Babullius Bombius Caesonius Caltius Calvius Campius Canta[---] Capinius Carvilius Cerrinius Cincius 
Cispius Cossutius Cottius Crassicius Crepereius Critonius Curvius Diobellius (?) Erucius Fabricius Felsonius Gessius 
Graeceius Hetereius Hordeonius Labienus Laronius Lucretius Lusius Luxius Magulnius Mentius (= Mintius) Mevius 
Minatius Morasius Mundicius Nerius Nimmius Nonius Numitorius Obellius Ocratius Ofidius Ogulnius Orbius Ota- 
cilius Pandusinus Pediasius Pedius Petennaeus Petilius Pettius Plaetorius Plutidius Pompilius Pumidius Raecius Raius 
Rasennius Sallustius Samiarius Serpoleius Sestius Sextilius Sillius Spurius Staius Stalceius Stenius Stertinius Sulfius 
Tertius Titinius Trebellius Tuccius Tuscenius Tutorius Venuleius Veratius Verginius Veveius Vicirius Vinicius Viseius 
Visellius Volcius Voluseius. 
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true that there are some nomina which are rela- 
tively common on Delos but of which there seems 
to be no trace in the Peloponnese; note especially 
Audius Babullius Nerius Pedius Raecius Sextilius 
Stertinius, of which there are in each case at least 
five different attestations on Delos. All of these are 
also nomina which one finds represented either in 
other parts of Achaea or in Macedonia (thus Au- 
dius Babullius Stertinius, these names, of course, 
being attested in other eastern provinces) or in 
other places in the East (thus Nerius Pedius Raecius 
Sextilius)." In fact, quite a few of the nomina at- 
tested on Delos, but not in the Peloponnese, are 
found in other parts of Achaea and in Macedonia.'® 
One could, then, conclude that although there are 
clear indications that there was some emigration 
from Delos to various parts of the Peloponnese, 
the peninsula was not the main objective of those 
leaving the island for some place in Greece and 
Macedonia, not to speak of the emigrants in gen- 
eral, of whom the great majority headed (as has 
been established long ago) for the islands of the 
eastern Aegean and for Asia. 

Let us now turn to the nomina actually attested 
in the Peloponnese and to a comparison of this ma- 
terial with the rest of Greece. However, to remain 
for a moment in the Peloponnese, observe that, in 
the seven areas of the Peloponnese, Achaea, Arca- 
dia, Argolis, Corinthia, Elis, Laconia and Messenia, 
only seven nomina are attested in all the seven re- 
gions: Aelius Antonius Aurelius Claudius Flavius 
lulius Valerius, these nomina being of the most 
banal kind. Seven nomina (Antistius Clodius Cor- 
nelius Gellius? Iunius Octavius Pompeius) are at- 
tested in six of the regions and four (Caecilius 
Licinius Memmius Paconius) in five of them. The 
rest of the nomina are found in a smaller number 
of Peloponnesian regions; in fact, most of the nom- 





ina are attested in only one region. Of these, many 
are of course nomina for which there are very few 
attestations, often only one. On the other hand, 
note, e.g., that there are eight Vetuleni in Elis (RP 
I, EL 332-34, 336-40), but none anywhere else; or 
that there are eight or more Babbii in Corinthia 
(RP I, COR 106-12, cf. 660 and supra n. 1) and per- 
haps one in Achaea in Patrae (RP I, ACH 51),”° but 
none anywhere else. Similar observations could be 
made, e.g., in the case of Aequani, Maecii and 
Pacuii. The impression one gets is, then, that the 
distribution of Roman nomina in the Peloponnese 
offers much variety. The nomina in the Pelopon- 
nese thus seem to reflect the great variety of the 
Peloponnesian regions themselves. 

As for a comparison between the nomina in the 
Peloponnese and those in the rest of the Greek 
world and in the Roman world in general, we may 
start by stating the obvious, namely that the Pelo- 
ponnese offers a selection of Roman nomina that 
ranges from the most common to the singular. Let 
me illustrate this statement by dividing the Greek 
world into five areas, the (A) Peloponnese, (B) 
Delos, (C) the rest of Achaea (including Epirus and 
Thessaly), (D) Macedonia and (E) the rest of the 
Greek world excluding the Near East, and continue 
by studying whether the nomina attested in the 
Peloponnese can be found in one or more of the 
defined regions. (It hardly needs stressing here that 
what is said in the following may not be the last 
word on the subject, since a nomen found in a par- 
ticular region may, in many cases, be attested just 
by one inscription. This would mean that, for in- 
stance, the publication of just one inscription from 
[say] Philippi with the nomen Arellius [not yet 
found in Macedonia] would upgrade the status of 
Arellius to that of a nomen attested in all of the 
said regions.)?! 


17. Some of these nomina are, however, not very common in the East. For Nerius cf. IG XII. 6, 2, 571 (Samos) 
and I. Eph. 1032, 1. 14; 2293; for Raecius see TAM V 2, 1101 (Thyatira). 

18. In addition to those mentioned above, note the following: Acutius Aliceius Alleius Allidius Annaeus Aulius Avil(1)ius 
Avius Avonius Capinius Carvilius Cerrinius Cincius Cispius Cossutius Cottius Crepereius Critonius Curvius Fabricius 
Graeceius Hetereius Hordeonius Lucretius Luxius Magulnius Mevius Minatius Mundicius Nonius Numitorius Ocratius 
Ofidius Orbius Otacilius Pandusinus Petilius Plaetorius Pompilius Raius Rasennius (no doubt identical with Rasinius 
attested in Philippi) Sallustius Sestius Sillius Titinius Trebellius Tutorius Veratius Verginius Vicirius Visellius. There are, 
of course, also many nomina attested both on Delos and in other eastern provinces but not in Achaea or Macedonia. 

19. Perhaps only in five, as the Gellia RP II, MES 204 is a bit uncertain. 

20. Only Ba[---] has been preserved. But note also the tribe Quirina, pointing to Patrae, of RP I, COR 112. 

21. The information presented below is based on my own collections; as we are dealing with a great number of 
nomina with numerous attestations, it must be obvious that I can give references for only some interesting cases. 
(In the case of Delos, references will not be given, since they can all be found in the list in Les italiens, 186-221.) 
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There is a group of nomina which one finds both 
on Delos and in the Peloponnese and in the other 
areas (thus, ABCDE); they are the following: Acil- 
ius Aemilius Annius Antonius Arrius Atanius Aufi- 
dius Aurelius Caecilius Calpurnius Castricius Claudius 
Clodius Cluvius Cornelius Cornuficius Decumius 
Egnatius Fabius Fulvius Furius Granius Hostilius 
Laelius Licinius Lollius Maecius Mamilius Marcius 
Memmius Messius Minucius Munatius Naevius 
Novius Octavius Ofellius Ofillius Olius Paconius 
Petronius Pinarius Plotius Pomponius Popillius 
Porcius Postumius (?)” Publicius Quintius Rutilius 
Saufeius Servilius Spedius Sulpicius Tullius Varius 
Veturius Vibius Volusius. It will not come as a surprise 
that these are, in general, fairly common nomina. 
The only exception seems to be Atanius, which is, 
for the most part, a rare nomen but which is found 
all around the East, though not in great numbers.? 

Then there is group of nomina which are at- 
tested on Delos, in the Peloponnese and in the rest 
of the East with the exception of Macedonia (thus, 
ABCE): Arellius Cossinius Flaminius Gerellanus 
Heius Laberius^ Mindius Nummius Pactumeius. 
Most of these nomina play a prominent role in dis- 
cussions of emigration from Delos to other parts 
of the East; however, although, e.g., Gerellani are 
so well represented in Western Asia, none of them 
seems to have moved to Macedonia. 

To go on, there are some nomina which seem to 
be attested in all of the above regions with the ex- 
clusion of Achaea outside of the Peloponnese (thus, 
apparently no instances in, e.g., Athens: ABDE): 





Appius Helvius Luccius Novellius Oppius Plautius 
Publilius Seius? Turpilius. 

Finally, to conclude with nomina attested both 
on Delos and in the Peloponnese, there are nomina 
which are also attested in the rest of Achaea but 
not elsewhere (ABC: Orarius) and some which are 
not found in Achaea outside the Peloponnese and 
in Macedonia but elsewhere in the East (ABE: 
Furnius Stlaccius); there is also one nomen which 
seems to be found only on Delos and in the Pelo- 
ponnese (thus, AB), namely Orcius.?* 

As for nomina not found on Delos, there is a 
group attested, in addition to the Peloponnese, in 
the rest of the East (thus, ACDE): Aelius Aequanus 
Ageleius (and Agileius, etc." Antistius Ap(p)onius 
Appuleius Aquilius Arruntius Atilius Avidius Bae- 
bius Caesennius Caesius Caninius Cassius Cocceius 
Coelius Curtius Didius Domitius Flavius Fuficius 
Gellius Geminius Herennius Iulius Iunius Iuventius 
Larcius Livius Marius Mussius Numisius Papirius 
Papius Pompeius Pontius Salvius Scribonius Sem- 
pronius Sentius Septimius Sextius Sosius Statilius 
Statius Terentius Turranius Ulpius Valerius Ventid- 
ius Vergilius Vettius. 

Then there are some nomina found in all of 
Achaea and in Macedonia, but not elsewhere (ACD): 
Bennius Fulvinius Tadius. Some nomina are found 
in all of Achaea and in other parts of the Greek world, 
but not in Macedonia (ACE): Albinius Asinius Bab- 
bius Barbatius Bill(i)enus? Caelius Curius Fufius 
Grattius Maenius Manlius Numerius Occius? Roscius 
Rubrius Saenius Vallius Vedius Vibullius Vipsanius 


22. In the case of Postumius, the attestations are uncertain (RP I, COR 490; RP II, MES 308), and in the rest of 
the province of Achaea I seem to be able to locate only the Trajanic ephebe from Marathon, A. Iovotodmos (sic!) 


IIóz2uoc (IG IP, 2193, 1. 29 = Byrne 2003, 417 no. 1). 


23. Atanius from Sicyon: see supra n. 1; Athens: IG IP, 7547 (cf. also an Atania, Topia, in Agora XVII, 674); 
Dion: SEG 46, 1996, 800; Samos: IG XII. 6, 2, 714 (an Aulus, like the one on Delos); Cyzicus: SEG 40, 1990, 1128 = 


AnnEpigr 1993, 1447; Smyrna: I. Smyrna, 597. 
24. In the Peloponnese: see supra n. 1. 
25. On the Seii cf. E. Deniaux, in Les Italiens, 29-39. 


26. But the attestation in Argos is a bit uncertain (see RP I, ARG 198). 


27. For this nomen, cf. my observation in Roman Onomastics, 118; A. D. Rizakis, in Les italiens, 125 (without 
the new attestations). The appearance of this nomen in the Peloponnese in Messene is of recent date (RP I, MES 
10-11; AnnÉpigr 2002, 1315). 

28. In Greece, this nomen seems to be attested outside the Peloponnese only in Nicopolis (AEM 14, 1891, 114 — 
Samsaris 1994, 202 (BiAAfivoc); there is also a BUAJufjvoc in an (unpublished?) inscription seen by me in the Nicopolis 
museum in 1999. In Asia Minor, there is an attestation in Lystra (CIL III, 6790 - MAMA VIII, 26). This dearth of 
attestations of this nomen in other places is compensated by Cyrene, where this is a common nomen (see especially 
SEG 9, 1938, nos 561, 612 and 33, 1983, nos 1389, 1394 [?], 1400, 1403). There is, of course, a Billienus on Delos 
(ID 1710 etc.), but this is a senator. 

29. Outside Greece this nomen seems to be attested only in Cyzicus (SEG 33, 1983, 1056). 
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Virrius Vitellius. On the other hand, some nomina 
do not seem to be attested in Achaea outside the 
Peloponnese, but are found in Macedonia and in 
other places in the East (ADE): Aebutius Aeficius 
Attius Autronius Cascellius Faenius Folius Gavius 
Geganius Laetilius Lartidius Mallius Mamius Pac- 
cius Peticius Pinnius Quintilius? Varronius Vatinius 
Volumnius. 

To go on, there are also nomina which seem to 
be attested only in the Peloponnese and in one of 
the above regions; there are Aenius*! and Puticius? 
in the Peloponnese and the rest of Achaea but 
nowhere else (AC) and only in the Peloponnese 
and in Macedonia (AD) one can find Caetronius 
Calpetanus? Canius Cutius Insteius Mutius. Finally, 
there is a significant number of nomina which one 
encounters only in the Peloponnese on the one 
hand and outside mainland Greece on the other: 
Anteius Apronius Arm[inius?] (RP I, ARC 10) Be- 
tutius Cafatius^ Callianus/Callius? Coranus Decrius 





Doius*® Gabinius Genucius Lanius (very uncertain: 
RP I, COR 140)" Lucanius (RP I, ARG 168 and in 
Corinth, see supra n. 1) Lucenus Maedius** Mesci- 
nius Ninnius Oclatius Pacuius Pantuleius Perperna 
Publius Romanius Salius Sullius (?)? Timinius*® 
Velius Volussenus Vulteius.*! 

Finally, there are nomina for which there are no 
attestations in the East outside the Peloponnese, 
and some nomina of which the attestations in the 
Peloponnese are the only ones in the whole of the 
Roman world. As for this latter group, perhaps less 
interesting as it does not seem possible to say any- 
thing of meaning concerning names attested only 
once, it consists of the following nomina: Alliatius 
Appulus Cispuleius Cuspinius (?) Durcatius Gae- 
gilius (?) Iustitius Melfennius Sufitius? Sotarius 
(see supran. 1) Vetullus. Some of these nomina may 
be a bit uncertain,” but most of them are splendid 
names of which one would like to know more. 

The nomina attested in the East only in the 


30. Note, in addition to Quintilianus RP I, EL 311, the Quintilius honoured at Delphi designated as both Ephesian 


and Eleian (see supra n. 1). 


31. It seems probable that the nomen Aív[s]toc in SEG 21, 1965, 907 from Athens could be identical with Aenius; 
for the orthography cf., e.g., KXaóetoc (Altert. Hierapolis 82, I. Heraclea Pont. 8, IGUR 346), PAGovEtog DAGBEtoG 
(IG X. 2, 1, 771; AnnEpigr 1990, 927 [Ephesus]), "ToóAetoc (I. Eph. V, 1648, Alt. Hierapolis 60, IGR I, 1340). 

32. Puticius (RP I, COR 515-23) is no doubt identical with IIotíkiog attested in Athens (IG IP, 2020, 47; not in 


Byrne, but registered in Traill 2005, 393 no. 786160. 


33. SEG2, 1924, 362 = I. Apollonia 175. This man is thought by some scholars to have taken his nomen from C. 
Calpetanus Rantius Sedatus, legate of Dalmatia under Nero (see PIR? C 235). 

34. Also in Perge (I. Perge II, 378; according to the photo, the reading is also Cafatius in the Latin part). 

35. If Callianus is nearly identical with Callius (for nomina in -ius furnished with the suffix -ianus in Greece, see 
Arctos 18, 1984, 97-104), then one could draw attention to the attestation of Callius in Sinope (1. Sinope, 214; cf. 


AnnEpigr 2004, 1380). 
36. Also in Crete, I. Cret. IV, 290. 


37. Lanius (if this is the reading of Corinth VIII.3, 353) seems to be attested also on Lesbos and in Pompeiopolis; 


cf. my paper cited supra n. 14, p. 1279. 


38. Also in Crete, I. Cret. II 16, 20 (but used as single name). 


39. Perhaps one could say that the name is also attested in Nicaea, as T. Sullius Albanus, a marine appearing in 
CIL X, 3553, must be identical with the man of about the same name in CIL X, 3406 who says he is from Nicaea. 
But the nomenclature of marines is a complicated matter (for some observations, see Arctos 30, 1996, 167-86), and 
there is also the problem that the man in CIL X, 3406 seems to call himself Suillius rather than Sullius. 

40. Also in Philomelium, AnnEpigr 1986, 676 = I. Sultandağı, 36. 

41. Also in Crete: I. Cret. II 28, 3. The number of nomina found in the East only in the Peloponnese and in Crete 
is interesting. 

42. Sufitius is the reading of the inscription, now lost, CIL III, 514 = Rizakis 1998, no. 141; this is normally 
emended to Sulpicius, but there seems to be no reason for this, for names such as Sufius Suf(f)icius Sufidius can be 
referred to as parallels; and cf. for the existence of nomina ending in -itius along with nomina ending in -idius, e.g., 
Decitius and Decidius, etc. 

43. Thus Cuspinius (RP II, LAC 341 from IG V 1, 1054 with [K]oomivvioc — in view of Cuspius and Cuspidius this 
is a plausible restoration), Gaegilius (RP II, MES 202, used as a single name). By the way, one wonders whether this 
name could not be thought of as identical with Gagilius, a nomen attested CIL IX, 2000 from Beneventum - inter- 
estingly as the second nomen of a certain M. Trebulan(us) Gagili(us) Telesforian(us), whose first nomen is also at- 
tested in the Peloponnese, and nowhere else in the East. 
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Peloponnese are the following: Aepicius Aetrius 
Annusidius Apolli(naris?)^ Appalenus Aprius At(t)e- 
dius Axius Bellius Cacurius Caelerius Fuficulenus 
Gemonius Heredius Hermidius Ingenuus Lerius 
Nervinius Pittius Silvius Tallius Trebellenus Trebu- 
lanus Tulleius Vatronius Vespicius Vibulleius Vireius. 
Some of these names are not particularly rare (thus, 
e.g., Aetrius Axius Trebulanus — a nomen derived 
from Trebula, the name of several Italian cities), 
whereas some are of great interest. I shall finish this 
article with a quick look at the distribution of some of 
the more interesting names about which something 
can be said? (adding a nomen or two of interest 
from the groups of nomina discussed previously). 

Aenius. Apparently also in Athens (cf. supra n. 
31). The only instance of this nomen of possible 
significance is AnnÉpigr 1997, 267 — Suppl. Ital. 
16 Aletrium 17, this nomen (and its variant Aen- 
nius) otherwise being attested only in Rome (CIL 
VI, 1058, ii 93, a soldier of the vigiles, A.D. 210) 
or in the provinces." Perhaps one might think that 
this nomen originated from Aletrium or at least 
from Northern Latium. 

Aepicius. Outside Patrae, this nomen is attested 
only in Rome and in Praeneste (CIL P, 2991a = 
VI, 37169, cf. Celio 381; CIL P, 2446). It seems, 
then, that this is one of the many names originating 
from Praeneste (a city from which the inhabitants 
were not unwilling to emigrate). 

Annusidius. In this form, this nomen is attested 
only in Patrae, but it is obvious that it is identical 
with Annisidius (cf. maxumus = maximus, etc.), a 
nomen attested exclusively in N. Italy in Placentia 


(CIL XI, 1247) and not far from there, in Veleia (CIL 
XL 1147,5, 78 fundus Annisidiani), which, I think, 
settles the question about the origin of the nomen. 
Appalenus.*’ This nomen is attested twice in 
Barium (CIL IX, 288-89; noted in RP I ARC 8), 
this possibly indicating that the Appaleni in the 
Peloponnese may have come from this area. Oth- 
erwise, it is attested only in Rome (CIL VI, 12179, 
in the form Appalenius, and as the cognomen of P. 
Marcius Appalenus BCAR 53, 1925, 222 n. 54).*8 
Aprius. In Italy, this nomen is attested only in 
Samnium in a place called Montemiletto, a bit SE 
of Beneventum (CIL IX, 2083, with the tribe Mene- 
nia). But this nomen has a provincial ring (three 
instances both in CIL XII and XIII; CIL III, 5835a, 
14812; RIU 289), and the Aprius in Olympia (RP 
I, EL 52) may have a provincial background. 
Babbius, attested in Corinth, perhaps in Patrae 
(cf. supra at n. 20), in Delphi and in Magnesia on 
the Maeander,? is a nomen attested in Aeclanum 
both in Oscan (Vetter 1953, no. 166) and in Latin 
inscriptions (AnnEpigr 1997, 394 = 1998, 378), and 
it may well originate in this area. There are also a 
couple of instances in Campania (CIL X, 2850, 
Puteoli; 3699 = ILS 4174, Cumae) and one from 
Luceria (CIL IX, 839). The rest of the attestations 
are scattered and of not much relevance. 
Cacurius. Apart from attestations in Praeneste 
(CIL XIV, 3032) and in Rome, this nomen seems 
to be attested in Italy only in the north;*° perhaps 
one could then say that the Cacurius in Troezen 
(RP I, ARG 65) has a northern Italian background. 
Caelerius. The only other instance of this nomen 





44. This is perhaps the correct interpretation of the nomen attested in Rizakis 1998, no. 36 (2 RP I, ACH 31). 
Apollinaris is a typical *military" nomen (cf. Mann 2002, 230 f.), for the attestations of which see Solin, Salomies 
1994, 18. 

45. This means that I am not going to discuss names which might be of interest but the attestations of which do 
not seem to take us anywhere. E.g., Lucenus, attested in the East in Olympia, Thebes (thus S. Zoumbaki, in Roman 
Onomastics, 202) and Nicaea (IGR III, 41 = I. Iznik 58), does not seem to be attested at all as a nomen in Italy with 
the exception of CIL VI, 14643 (in the form Lucenius, attested also CIL XII, 4063 add.), and is thus not of great interest. 

46. AnnEpigr 1981, 609 = I. Nice-Cimiez 82; ILJug. 130 (Salona). The rest of the instances are from Africa: CIL 
VIIL, 2799, 21675; AnnEpigr 1982, 958 (Thamugadi). I am not sure what to do with *D. Aen?" in ASS 12, 1887, 281 
no. 645 (Eryx). In the fistula CIL XIV, 2668 = XV 7874, the correct reading is Anneius (BCAR ***, 1902, 323). 

47. Cf. Spawforth 1974. The Xo[yto]tio in IG V 2, 155 (RP I, ARC 8) is no doubt also from Corinth. 

48. Taking into account the fact that the letters L and Tare often hard to distinguish from each other, one wonders 
whether some of the Appaieni (CIL VI, 14699, 31682 [PIR? A 144]; AnnEpigr 1987, 116 [Rome]) might not in fact 
be Appaleni. However, that would not help us very much. 

49. Some of the quite numerous Babbii in Delphi and the Babbius in Magnesia (I. Magnesia 286) have the 
praenomen Gnaeus attested in Corinth and thus probably come from Corinth. 

50. CIL V, 5985 (Mediolanum); I. Aquileia 931; Inscr. Ital. X 1, 232 (Pola). For an instance in Sicily, see Cic., 
Verr. 2, 4, 37 (C. Cacurius; not in RE). There is also a certain Cacurius Montanus attested at Vindolanda, who might 
be an equestrian officer (A. R. Birley, Electrum 5, 2001, 27). 
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anywhere seems to be CIL VIII, 26785 (Thugga). 
However, problems are introduced by the fact that 
this may well be a vulgar orthography of Celerius. 

Doius, attested in Corinth and in Gortyn (see 
supra n. 36), is a nomen attested in Italy (in addi- 
tion to Rome) on the one hand in an area between 
Venafrum, Bovianum and (more to the south) Paes- 
tum, and, on the other hand, in Umbria in Meva- 
nia and in Arna not far from Mevania.? The Doii 
in Greece must have come from one of these areas. 

Gemonius seems to be attested, in addition to 
Messene (RP II, MES 205), only in Pisaurum (CIL 
XL, 6689, 116) and in Piquentum in Istria (CIL V, 
446-47 = Inscr. Ital. X 3, 142, 187). Because of the 
existence of the scalae Gemoniae in Rome (Coarelli 
1999, inexplicably without any reference to the 
mentions of these scalae in epigraphic sources), a 
person called Gemonius may possibly have existed 
in the early days of Rome; however this does not 
seem to be enough to prevent us from assigning 
tentatively a northern Adriatic background to the 
Gemonii in Messene. 

Heredius (RP I, ACH 129 from Rizakis, 1998, 
no. 95) is a nomen attested in Italy in Rome (CIL 
VI, 19298) and Iguvium (CIL XI, 5906). The rest 
of the attestations come (in addition to that in Pa- 
trae) from Narona (CIL III, 1813, a soldier; unfor- 
tunately he has the tribe Palatina which is not very 
informative) and from Africa.” Perhaps it could, 
then, be said that Heredius may have originated in 
Iguvium or more generally in Umbria. 

Hermidius, attested in Corinth, is otherwise found 
only in a place called Poggiarello close to Viterbo in 
southern Etruria (AnnEpigr 1990, 337) and in the Ae- 
milia in Forum Cornelii (modern Imola; CIL XI, 682). 

Ingenuus. This nomen, which must be identical 





with Ingenus, Ingenu(v)ius, etc., does not seem to 
be attested in central and northern Italy; its attes- 
tations in CIL V, M, XII and XII point to the fact 
that the name may have a Celtic background. 

Lerius (RP II, MES 240) may have been a nomen 
of Umbrian origin, as it is attested, in addition to Rome 
(CUR 17070) and Messene, only in Fulginiae (CIL 
XL, 5218) and some 20 km from there, in Asisium 
(CIL XI, 5563 = ILS 7993 = Epigr. Assisi 234). 

Maedius, attested in Patrae and in Crete (see 
supra n. 38), is otherwise found only in Rome 
(AnnEpigr 2001, 388) and in Thugga in Africa; 
but once in Apulia (CIL IX, 6253), which might be 
taken as a clue as to its origin. 

Nervinius (RP II, LAC 595) may be another 
nomen of Umbrian origin, for it is found in Igu- 
vium (CIL XI, 5883) and in Interamna Nahars 
(CIL XI, 4329 = ICI VI 18); note also Silvanus 
Nervinianus being worshipped in Cures, a Sabine 
town close to the border with Umbria (AnnEpigr 
1994, 560). Otherwise, there is not much.? 

Pittius (RP II, MES 299) does not seem to be 
attested elsewhere, but may probably be thought of 
as a variant of Pitius, attested in Puteoli (CIL X, 
2367, 2850) and in Potentia in Lucania (AnnEpigr 
1927, 13), this perhaps lending a Campano-Lucan- 
ian character to the name? 

Puticius (in Corinth and Athens, cf. supra n. 32) 
is found in Tarentum (CIL IX, 6157 = ILS 2251 = 
EE VIII, 53), but this is soldier with the tribe Maecia 
which is not that of Tarentum but, e.g., that of 
neighbouring Brundisium. On the other hand, the 
name is also found in Herculaneum (CIL IV, 10852) 
close to another city in the tribe Maecia, Naples. 
Otherwise there is, as far as I can see, only an un- 
certain instance from Altinum in northern Italy.5° 


51. AnnEpigr 1999, 480 (Venafrum), CIL X, 4796 (Teanum), AnnÉpigr 1996, 490 (Bovianum), RPC I, nos 604 
and 605 (Paestum). There is also an instance from northern Italy, CIL V, 2524 (Ateste). 


52. CIL XI, 5066, 5095, 5607. 


53. CIL VIII, 1459, 26032, 25896 = M. Khanoussi, L. Maurin, Mourir à Dougga: receuil des inscriptions funé- 


raires, 2002, nos 486 and 489. 


54. CIL V, 2383, 5866; III, 1400, 10836; XII, 2262, 5814; XIII, 3635, 4190, 5777, 8207 (cf. also, e.g., AnnÉpigr 


1981, 683). 


55. In AnnÉpigr 1964, 103 = ILSard. 332 the reading must be [Va]lerius, not Lerius (AnnEpigr 1990, 467a). 


56. CIL VIII, 26471, 27011-12. 


57. In Rome: CIL VI, 1057, iv 48 (identical with the man in 22929?), 27866. AnnEpigr 1978. 565 (Vindonissa); 
G.Ch. Picard, Castellum Dimmidi, Paris 1944, 177 (C. Aelius Nervinianu[s]). 
58. The rest of the attestations are in CIL XII (3601) and in CIL III (3128, 4518, 4602 from Dalmatia and Pan- 


nonia Superior). 


59. NSA 1928 fasc. 7-9, 283, balinea Sergium et Puti[cium (?)] (Putinium, suggested by the editors, might be 


another possibility). 
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Timinius, attested in Messene and Philomelium 
(see supran. 40). The earlyish Timinius in Philome- 
lium has the tribe Teretina which happens to be at- 
tested for another Timinius in an inscription from 
Atina in Latium Adiectum (AnnEpigr 1981, 212a), 
acity in the Teretina. A reasonable suggestion would, 
then, be that the Timinius in Philomelium also came 
from Atina, and as one would expect there to be some 
connection between the only two Timinii attested 
in the East, one might tentatively suggest a back- 
ground in or near Atina also for the man in Messene. 
For another instance of Timinius in the area, see 
CIL X, 5526 (Aquinum); the name is also attested 
in northern Latium in Praeneste and Tusculum.9° 
It is normally assumed (thus Box 1932, 172; in 
RP) that the nomen Trebellenus (RP IT, LAC 699- 
702, the praenomen being Titus) must somehow be 
connected with the early imperial senator from 
Concordia, T. Trebellenus Rufus (W. Hoffmann, 
RE VI A.2 [1937] 2261-62 s.v.), and this seems 
most likely indeed. What is interesting about this 
nomen is that, apart from the senator (whom one 
would expect to produce freedmen and the like) 
and the people in the Peloponnese, it does not seem 
to be attested anywhere except once in Rome.f! If 
one assumes that Trebellenus is almost the same as 
Trebellienus, things do not improve much, as this 
nomen, too, is extremely rare, being attested only 
in Rome and in Telesia (CIL VI, 27577; IX, 2306). 
Vatronius (RP I, COR 608-611) is a nomen at- 
tested, apart from Rome and Ostia,” almost exclu- 
sively in Praeneste.9 In view of this, and of the fact 
that a Vatronius in Corinth has the tribe Menenia 
attested for Praeneste, it seems quite certain that the 
Vatronii in Corinth originally came from Praeneste 
(thus A. J. S. Spawforth in Roman Onomastics, 168). 
Vespicius (RP I, ARG 262) is attested in Italy 
only once in Telesia in Samnium (CIL IX, 2239) 
and once in an early inscription from Rome (CIL 
VI, 8376 = P, 1180). Possibly, then, the Vespicia in 
Nauplion (?) had a Telesian background. 


Olli Salomies 


University of Helsinki 
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CITIZEN TRAINING SYSTEMS IN THE ROMAN PELOPONNESE 


Nigel M. Kennell 


Abstract: This article surveys the extant evidence for ephebeiai in the cities of the Roman Peloponnese. The citizen 
training systems at Messene and Sparta can be reconstructed in some detail, while in some other cities only the 
mere existence of an ephebate can be established. The duration of ephebic service ranged from one to three years, 
while the Spartan agoge, exceptionally, lasted five. The officials in Peloponnesian ephebates were those normally 
attested elsewhere in the Greek world. In several cities, most notably at Sparta, there is evidence for ephebates func- 
tioning as repositories of collective memory and affirmations of civic identity. Finally, some training systems may 


show signs of integration into the Roman military apparatus. 


The ephebate (ephebeia) is one of the commonest 
institutions in the Greek world. Systems to train 
elite citizens are attested in almost two hundred 
cities from Marseilles to Babylon and from the 
Crimea to North Africa.! In the Hellenistic period 
many ephebates were closely integrated into the 
local military, providing trained soldier-citizens to 
defend their cities? Although changing circum- 
stances resulted in a significant drop in the number 
of surviving ephebic inscriptions from the Roman 
period, enough evidence does survive to place some 
Peloponnesian ephebates in their social and con- 
stitutional context and to draw some conclusions 
about their function and significance. 
Excavations at Messene’s impressive gymna- 
sium-stadium complex have brought to light a valu- 
able set of documents relating to the city’s ephebeia, 
the full publication of which continues to be eagerly 


awaited. Despite the present sketchy nature of the 
evidence, however, it is possible to appreciate some- 
thing of the outlines and operations of Messene’s 
citizen training system in the late Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. There can be little doubt that 
military training played a prominent role in the 
Messenian ephebeia of the Hellenistic period. Al- 
ready in the late 3rd century, Messenians who fell 
in a battle at Makistos in Eleia were commemorated 
in the gymnasium, while two inscriptions from the 
second and first centuries show that, as in other 
Hellenistic cities, former ephebes (neoi/neoteroi) 
formed the city’s civic defense forces, some even 
raising their own mounts for the cavalry.’ For the 
Roman period, at present no evidence exists to con- 
firm or disprove the continuation of this practice, 
though one would expect that the Messenians still 
needed to police their vast hinterland and would 





1. I thank Athanasios Rizakis for inviting me to contribute to this volume. Abbreviations (cf. bibliography) are 
used for secondary works referred to more than twice. 

2. E.g. J. Ma, “Fighting Poleis of the Hellenistic World”, in H. van Wees (ed.), War and Violence in Ancient Greece, 
London - Swansea 2000, 337-76; A. Chaniotis, War in the Hellenistic Period: A Social and Cultural History, Oxford 
2005, 46-55; L. D'Amore, “Ginnasio e difesa civica nelle Poleis d' Asia Minore (IV-I sec. A.C.)", REA 109, 2007, 
147-74; J. Prag, “Auxilia and Gymnasium: A Sicilian Model of Roman Imperialism”, JRS 97, 2007, 68-100. A. Chan- 
kowski, “L’entraînement militaire des éphèbes dans les cités grecques d' Asie Mineure à l'époque hellénistique: né- 
cessité pratique ou tradition atrophiée?", in J.-C. Couvenhes, H.-L. Fernoux (eds), Les cités grecques et la guerre en 
Asie Mineure à l'époque hellénistique, Tours 2004, 55-76, stresses the ideological importance of military training. 

3. Makistos memorial: Themelis 1996, 163-65. Neoi/neoteroi as defense forces: Themelis 1996, 153 (Themelis 
now reads kai oi vec ep[oi] in 1. 2 [pers. commun.]); Themelis 2001, 93. 
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have made use of their trained elite youth to lead 
teams of diogmitai when needed.’ That neoi contin- 
ued to receive equestrian training for a few more 
years at least is shown by a decree from A.D. 14 
authorizing the celebration of games in memory of 
Augustus which requires that there be athletic con- 
tests (gumnikoi agones) for the paides and ephebes, 
but equestrian ones (hippikoi agones) for the neoi? 
In lists from the Ist c. A.D. graduating ephebes 
are called trietirenes, the first element of their des- 
ignation, trietes, implying they had completed 
three years of training, while the second, irenes, 
originated in traditional Spartan age terminology, 
where it denoted a young man just beginning to 
serve as a soldier.° Independent Messenians, iron- 
ically, adopted several of their former masters’ 
customs, including the worship of Artemis Orthia, 
who however concerned herself exclusively with 
girls’ rites of passage and consequently did not 
play the same prominent role in training up young 
Messenian citizens as her Spartan counterpart.’ 
In published lists from the 2nd c. A.D., the citi- 
zens-in-training are no longer called trietirenes but 
simply epheboi.8 A similar phenomenon can be 
found in the fates of the Cyrenean triakatioi and 
the Cretan agelaoi, both of whom became epheboi 
in the Roman period as local terminology gradu- 
ally gave way to the colorless panhellenic term.? 
The excavator considers this to be simply a change 
in nomenclature at Messene, but a reform of the 





ephebeia in the course of the 2nd century could be 
envisaged. After Trajan gave independence to 
Methone and several other Messenian cities gained 
their autonomy a little later, an elaborate and ex- 
pensive ephebate lasting several years may have 
been replaced by a single year of service, as appar- 
ently happened at Sparta in the late 2nd century.!° 

The ephebes in the lists are divided up into five 
tribes — Aristomachis, Hyllis, Kresphontis, Daiphon- 
tis, and Kleolaia — whose names were drawn from 
specifically Messenian myth and legend rather than 
being the usual three tribes of Hylleis, Dymanes, 
and Pamphyloi ubiquitous in other Dorian cities. 
Sometimes foreigners were also listed, for the Messen- 
ian ephebate seems to have been well known. In 
A.D. 11, a staggering twenty-six non-Messenians 
overwhelm the eighteen Messenian ephebes grad- 
uating that year.!! In the early imperial period, non- 
Messenian ephebes appear at the end of lists under 
the rubric xenoi or xenoi kai Rhomaioi.? They did 
not, as has been thought, constitute a new tribe, but 
were listed just like privileged foreign residents in 
other cities such as Athens and Pergamum, who were 
allowed to enter the ephebate and enjoy other ben- 
efits of the gymnasium. Freedmen also figure 
prominently in lists from the later 1st and 2nd cen- 
turies A.D." 

Although recent excavations so far have brought 
to light only a single gymnasium, Messene had two, 
an older and a newer.’ Running them were gym- 


4. On the involvement of neoi in domestic security under the Empire, see Kennell 2009. 


5. SEG 41, 1991, 328, IL. 34-35. 
6. Kennell 1995, 119-20. 


7. P. Themelis, “Artemis Orthia at Messene: The Epigraphical and Archaeological Evidence", in R. Hägg (ed.), 
Ancient Greek Cult Practice from the Epigraphical Evidence, Stockholm 1994, 101-22. 


8. Themelis 2001, 94-95; id. 2002, 50-51. 


9. Triakatioi/epheboi at Cyrene: SEG 9, 1934, 50 (340-335 B.C.) and 129 (A.D. 224/25). Agelaoi/epheboi on 
Crete: I. Cret. Lx 2, ll. 5-7 (Eltynia, late archaic period), I.xviii 124 (Lyktos, imperial period). 

10. Methone: Paus. IV. 35,5; Tritirenes are attested at Thuria in the 2nd c. B.C. (IG V 1, 1386), but only epheboi 
in other Messenian towns during the late Hellenistic and Roman periods: e.g. IG V 1, 1398 (Korone), 1402 (Kolonides). 
On the relationship between Messene and other Messenian cities in the Hellenistic period, see C. Grandjean, “La 
question de l'état messénien", REG 115, 2002, 538-60. On second-century changes in the Spartan agoge, see A. 
Spawforth, “Sparta and the Family of Herodes Atticus: A Reconsideration of the Evidence", ABSA 75, 1980, 64. 

11. Themelis 1992, 71-72. 

12. Themelis, Joc. cit.; id. 2000, 91; id. 2005, 55. 

13. E.g. IG IP, 1008, 1009, 1011; H. Hepding, “Die Arbeiten zu Pergamon 1908-1909, II: Die Inschriften", 
MDAI(A) 35, 1910, 422 no. 11. On the phenomenon, see P. Gauthier, “Notes sur le rôle du gymnase dans les cités 
hellenistiques", in M. Worrle, P. Zanker (eds), Stadtbild und Bürgerbild im Hellenismus, Munich 1995, 9. On Mes- 
sene, see N. Deshours, “Les institutions civiques de Messéne à l'époque hellénistique tardive", ZPE 150, 2004, 140. 

14. List from A.D. 70: Themelis 2000a, 90-92; from A.D. 177: Themelis 2002, 50-51. 

15. Themelis 1995, 72. More recently, Müth 2007, 96, has suggested that the stoa west of the stadium, built in the 
Ist c. B.C., functioned as the “new gymnasium”. 
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nasiarchs, who are attested from the Hellenistic pe- 
riod onwards. Gymnasiarchs in early Roman lists 
at times had jurisdiction over both gymnasia — a 
sign of great wealth, since they would be liable for 
many of the expenses associated with the institu- 
tions’ administration. None of the published later 
lists mention such double tenure, which may reflect 
another trend visible everywhere in the East, as 
fewer members of the civic elite were able or will- 
ing to take on financially onerous obligations over 
and above the bare minimum required for a func- 
tioning city. Assisting the gymnasiarch was the 
hypogymnasiarch. Inscriptions from other cities 
suggest that, as the gymnasiarchs over the years 
became less and less involved in the practical rou- 
tine of the gymnasium, the daily administration in- 
creasingly fell to the hypogymnasiarchs, who fairly 
often were relatives of the gymnasiarchs.! Early 
evidence at Messene for the former trend comes in 
the form of a base set up in the 2nd c. B.C. by those 
who had been ephebes under the gymnasiarch Aine- 
sias son of Soixon for a statue of their hypogym- 
nasiarch, Theopompos son of Hippon, because of 
his excellence (arete) and the support (eunoia) he 
continually showed for them, implying that Theo- 
pompos was in closer daily contact with the young 
Messenians than his superior." 

On the other hand, Messene's gymnasiarchs did 
provide the generous benefactions to the city that 
were expected of men in their position. A gym- 
nasiarch during the reign of Augustus, Charikles 
(or Charteles) son of Philon, paid for a monumen- 
tal Doric propylon to be added to the gymnasium's 
northwest corner.? Some time later, it was repaired 





by his successor, Dionysios son of Demetrios.! 
Probably in the later 1st c. B.C., the gymnasiarch 
Thiotas son of Philinos had the stone seating around 
the north end of the stadium repaired and dedicated 
to all the gods and the city.?? At about the same time, 
around A.D. 70, a massive (and evidently hasty) 
reconstruction of the long stoa on the east of the 
gymnasium was paid for not by a gymnasiarch but 
by the priest of Zeus Ithomatas, Agathokles son of 
Satyros.?! The hurried rebuilding, evidenced by the 
lack of iron clamps or lead to hold the drums of the 
east stoa's columns together, may have been occa- 
sioned by its serving as the gymnasium's xystos or 
covered running track. As the xystos, the east stoa 
extends for one Messenian stade (181 m) along the 
entire length of the stadium to enable athletes to 
practice the stade and other footraces in inclement 
weather, while the west stoa, though better built, is 
much shorter, ending halfway along the track.? 
Apart from improvements to a gymnasium's 
fabric, the most popular benefaction was the pro- 
vision of olive oil for the use of athletes and ephebes. 
The expense involved in securing a constant sup- 
ply of high quality oil for the gymnasia could have 
a serious impact on a city's finances and thus opened 
another opportunity for the competitive generos- 
ity so characteristic of the later Greek elite.? At 
Messene, a benefactor donated 10,000 denarii in 
the Ist c. A.D. for a permanent fund to defray the 
costs of olive oil distribution in both gymnasia and 
sacrifices to the emperors, for which gift his name, 
the reading of which has unfortunately not yet been 
securely established, was immortalized on three 
metopes of the gymnasium’s propylon.^ Apart 


16. For hypogymnasiarchs as stand-ins for gymnasiarchs, see L. Robert, “Recherches Épigraphiques IV-IX", REA 
62, 1960, 295-96 (= OMS II, 811-12). Cf. TAM V 2, 1203, Il. 18-19 (Apollonis); IG XII 7, 235,1. 23 (Minoa); XII 2, 
258 (Mytilene). Hypogymnasiarchs as relatives of gymnasiarchs: IG XII 3, 517 (Thera); D. H. French, *A Sinopian 
Sculptor at Halicarnassus", EA 4, 1984, 82 app. no. 1 (Halikarnassos). 


17. Themelis 2001, 93. 


18. Charikles: Themelis 1995, 70; Charteles: Themelis 2000b, 61. 


19. Themelis 1995, 70. 
20. id. 1999, 91. 
21. id. 20008, 91. 


22. Length of east stoa: P. Themelis, “Tò otóóto tfjg Meconvnc”, in Proceedings of an International Symposium 
on the Olympic Games, 5-9 September 1988, Athens 1992, 88. P. Themelis, “Messene”, EAE 39, 1992, 35, suggested 
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in the Later Greek Gymnasium", in M. Joyal (ed.), In Altum: Seventy-five Years of Classics in Newfoundland, St. 


John's Newfoundland 2001, 119-33. 


24. Themelis 1995, 71-72; id. 2000, 62; id., *Roman Messene: The Gymnasium", in O. Salomies (ed.), The Greek 
East in the Roman Context, Helsinki 2001, 122-23. The labile nature of the published versions of this text, in particular 
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from its impressive size, the joint benefaction to 
the emperor cult and the gymnasia is in keeping 
with the close links between the imperial house and 
the gymnasium found throughout the East.” 
Besides the gymnasiarch and his assistant, the 
hypogymnasiarch, two other officials appear on a 
inscription dated to A.D. 177 — the ephebarchos 
and archephebos.” That year’s ephebarch, Nikanor 
son of Nikanor, bore the same name and patronymic 
as the hypogymnasiarch, which points to their being 
father and son. This conforms to the evidence from 
other cities, where the ephebarch was usually a 
young man in his twenties whose duties were con- 
nected with ephebic training.” Just what the duties 
of a Messenian ephebarch entailed is hidden from us, 
but in other cities they ranged from quite impor- 
tant, such as being responsible at Amphipolis, and 
probably Edessa, for the enrolling in the ephebic 
lists of boys (paides) who had reached the proper 
age but had not yet done their service, or at Ephesos 
for the administration of a lottery for the ephebes 
on Artemis’ birthday, to the apparently trivial, as at 
Kyzikos, where the ephebarch led ephebes out for 
the official greeting (hupantesis) of visiting roy- 
als.? But perhaps the most interesting aspect of this 
inscription is the appearance of the archephebos, 
one Soteridas son of Soteridas. The mere fact that 
this office appears in the same inscription as that 
of ephebarch disproves a long and widely-held mis- 
apprehension — that the two offices were one and the 
same.”? Unfortunately, although the archephebos, 
“leader of the ephebes”, was probably an ephebe 
himself, Soteridas’ name does not appear in the very 
fragmentary ephebic list preserved on the stone. 
Some slight support for this hypothesis can be 
found at the independent Messenian city of Ko- 
rone, from which a single ephebic list survives, 


dated to A.D. 244/5. That year, in which over 81 
young men served as ephebes, the gymnasiarch’s 
son was archephebos.?? The elite predilection for 
serving as gymnasiarch and funding the inscription 
of ephebic catalogues on stone whenever a mem- 
ber of the family was among the ephebes makes it 
possible that C. Iulius Theagenes, son of Kleobou- 
los, the archephebos was himself an ephebe. 

Because the epigrapical evidence is so sparse, it 
is impossible to assign anything like a precise date 
to the end of the Messenian ephebate, but the 
transformation of the stadium’s curved north end 
into a crudely-built amphitheatre for beast hunts 
and other Roman-inspired “amusements” in the 
later 3rd or early 4th c. A.D. must mean that the 
ephebate was at least in significant decline in that 
time! Sparta’s ephebate still functioned, at least 
partially, in the 330s, which may indicate that her 
neighbor’s system had survived into the 4th cen- 
tury as well. On the other hand, there is no evi- 
dence that Messene’s ephebate was as important 
to its own civic identity as Sparta’s was. 

The ephebate at Sparta, known since Hellenistic 
times as the “upbringing” (agoge), is undoubtedly 
the best known of all the Peloponnesian citizen 
training systems in the Roman period. Carefully 
crafted to project an image of Spartan civic culture 
as essentially unchanged since the days of the city’s 
legendary lawgiver Lycurgus, the agoge provided 
a Vital link with the past for a city that had under- 
gone wrenching changes and significant diminution 
of territory since its zenith at the beginning of the 
4th c. B.C. But although its complex structure, 
anachronistic-seeming nomenclature, and appar- 
ently primitive contests convinced many onlook- 
ers, both ancient and modern, that it preserved 
many elements from the earliest period of the 
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city’s development, the agoge of the Roman period 
was almost completely the product of the later 
Hellenistic and Roman periods.” 

The bulk of the evidence for Sparta’s ephebate 
comes from the period between the fall of the pow- 
erful Euryclid dynasty in the 60s and the mid-3rd 
c. A.D., when at Sparta as elswhere the epigraphi- 
cal material comes to an end.? During those two 
hundred years, the ephebate apparently underwent 
one major restructuring in the later 2nd century, 
but otherwise remained remarkably consistent as 
regards its contests and governance.” The length 
of service in the agoge until the change was re- 
markably long compared with other contemporary 
systems. For the five years from sixteen through 
twenty, young Spartans passed through a series of 
age grades whose names were redolent of hoary 
antiquity: mikichizomenos, pratopampais, hatro- 
pampais, melleiren, and eiren.” There had been a 
total of seven age grades when the agoge was re- 
vived for the first time in the later 3rd c. B.C., but 
they were reduced by two after the second revival 
following Rome’s defeat of the Achaean League 
in 146 B.C. while, as far as can be determined, 
Classical Sparta’s training system contained only 
three named grades of paides (children), paidiskoi 
(teenagers), and hebontes (young men). Roman- 
era ephebes were also grouped into five tribes 
named after Sparta’s ancient constituent commu- 
nities (obai), the old traditional three Dorian tribes 
apparently having become obsolete sometime be- 
fore, perhaps during the approximately forty years 
(188-ca 146 B.C.) the city spent as an unwilling 
member of the Achaean League living under an im- 
posed Achaean-style constitution. 

Little is known of how Sparta’s ephebic system 





was administered in the Roman period. Gym- 
nasiarchs are attested receiving the conventional 
honors for their generosity in supplying oil but, un- 
like their counterparts at Messene or many other 
places, the gymnasiarchs were not in overall charge 
of training the youth.” That duty belonged to the 
patronomos, who also served as the city’s epony- 
mous magistrate. Kleomenes III (235-221 B.C.) 
had founded the patronomate to replace the ephor- 
ate, which he abolished as a consequence of his 
coup d'état in 227 B.C.” Evidently, when the Spar- 
tan constitution was restored after the Achaean pe- 
riod, the patronomos retained his previous status 
and either at that time or later became the head of 
the agoge. Second in rank to the patronomos was 
the board of six bidyoi (“overseers”), who organized 
the famous battle at the Platanistas as well as other 
ephebic contests.*? Young Spartans had athletic 
trainers, as well as instructors with the intriguing 
titles “teachers of the Lycurgan customs” (didaska- 
loi amphi ta Lukourgeia ethe) and “exegete of the 
Lycurgan customs”.*° The agoge was apparently 
also known as “the Lycurgan customs”, an appel- 
lation that clearly invoked the authority of Lycur- 
gus for the training system as it existed during the 
Roman period. We can only speculate about the 
subject of the teachers’ instruction, though Hadrian’s 
reference to “Laconian decorum and exercise” in 
a passage about ephebic training in his letter to 
Cyrene may provide a hint.*! The exegete, on the 
other hand, may well have been delegated to read 
Dikaiarchos’ treatise The Constitution of the Spar- 
tiates annually to the ephebes assembled in front of 
the office of the ephors — another way of empha- 
sizing the link between the young Spartans during 
the imperial period and their illustrious ancestors.” 


32. Kennell 1995, 28-32. For a contrary view, in which the Roman system is regarded as exhibiting an almost un- 
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The Spartan agoge’s organization in the Roman 
period was one of the most complicated of the 
known citizen training systems. The ephebic tribes 
encompassed youths from all five grades grouped 
by grade into twenty-five teams or “herds” (bouai), 
each under a team member called the “herd leader” 
(bouagos). The bouagos of the boua of eirenes, the 
oldest age grade, was de officio leader of his entire 
ephebic tribe. This eiren, designated the “senior” 
(presbys), led his boua as representatives of their 
tribe in a ball game held in the city’s theater that 
marked the end of the ephebate and the ephebes’ 
transition to adulthood, for which they received the 
title sphaireis (“ball players").? The title recalls 
that of dromeis (“runners”), given in the Classical 
and Hellenistic periods to young men in Gortyn 
and elsewhere on Crete who had competed in the 
public footraces that also signaled their transition 
to adult status, while the ball game itself is in fact 
a survival from the 4th c. B.C.^ However, as de- 
scribed by Xenophon, the competitors in ball 
games of his time were adult Spartiate warriors, 
whereas the Roman contest appears to have been 
an exclusively ephebic affair. This transformation 
of the sphaereis game is characteristic of the later 
Greek ephebate's function as a perpetuator of 
civic memory, in which traditions were preserved 
(or invented) and past events memorialized.^ 
The other ephebic contests were also designed 
to reinforce the image of unbroken continuity with 
the past. Of individual contests, we know that the 
moa, named after the old Laconian word, moha 
(Muse), was probably a singing contest, the keloia 





43. Kennell 1995, 41-42. 


a competition in hunting cries, and the kattherato- 
rion — an elaborately archaizing and Laconizing 
name for what had earlier been called the kunage- 
tas — involved dances in imitation of hunting.*¢ 
Contests called deros (“Shield”) and eubalkes 
(“Valiant One") may also have have been mimetic 
dances, but they disappear from the record in the 
later 1st c. B.C." All these contests were held in 
the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, the patron deity 
of the Spartan agoge, located on the west bank of 
the Eurotas river, where the victors dedicated their 
prizes, iron sickles, affixed to marble stelai.** These 
dedications, of which over 130 survive in whole or 
fragmentary form, provide the most compelling 
testimony that the Spartans intended the agoge to 
appear to be a living relic from the earliest days of 
Spartan history, because over forty of them were 
written in a pastiche of the obsolete classical La- 
conian dialect.? Sparta was not the only city where 
linguistic archaism was associated with the ephe- 
bate — it also occurs at Kyme, Smyrna, Lycian 
Lydai, and Cyrene, for instance,- but at no other 
city does it appear in such abundance and nowhere 
else does it form part of an assemblage of devices 
designed to project a specific image of the ephe- 
bate's link with the city's past.^? 

Two contests exemplify this important aspect 
more than any other. The first is the battle between 
two teams of ephebes described by Cicero, Pausa- 
nias, and Lucian, which took place on an artificial 
island called the Platanistas (“Plane Tree Grove"), 
perhaps in the area of the city northwest of the 
acropolis?! After preliminary rituals involving the 


44. Dromeis: R. F. Willetts, The Law Code of Gortyn, Kadmos Suppl. 1, Berlin 1967, 39-50, col. I, ll. 41-42; col. 
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sacrifice of puppies, a fight between two boars, and 
a second sacrifice to Achilles, two teams of ephebes 
crossed over onto the Platanistas, one over a 
bridge marked with a statue of Lycurgus, the other 
with a statue of Achilles. Then followed a no-holds- 
barred brawl between the two teams, the victor 
being the team which managed to push all mem- 
bers of the opposing team into the water.? The ex- 
treme violence of the Platanistas fight, which could 
include eye gouging, biting, and kicking, as well as 
its explicit association with the emblematic figures 
of Lycurgus, founder of the Spartan system, and 
Heracles, great ancestor of the old ruling families 
of Sparta, show that the event was emblematic of 
the Roman city's claim to be a still-living embod- 
iment of ancient, even primitive, traditions. 

No other element of the agoge exhibits this char- 
acteristic better than the (in)famous Endurance 
Contest (ho tes karterias agon), wherein youths en- 
tering the eiren stage were whipped over the altar of 
Artemis Orthia. In the imperial period, the Contest 
was undoubtedly the best known of all the public 
institutions of Roman Sparta. The numerous literary 
testimonia enable a quite detailed reconstruction 
of the ritual, a very brief version of which follows.? 

In late May or June, ephebes who were ap- 
proaching the end of their year as melleirenes were 
whipped by specially designated floggers next to 
the altar in the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, with 
the priestess of Artemis in attendance. She signaled 
when she thought the flogging was not energetic 
enough by claiming that the ancient wooden cult 
statue of Artemis in her arms was growing heavy.“ 
Several ancient authors claim that youths died 
under the whip, a sensational claim but impossible 
to verify. However, we are also told that parents 
shouted at their sons to bear up under the whips 
and even threatened them if they looked likely to 
weaken.59 The last man standing was awarded the 
right to erect a statue of himself in the sanctuary 





as an “altar-victor” (bomonikes), and the Contest 
concluded with a parade of the participants clad in 
gorgeous Lydian robes around the altar followed 
by a communal feast. 

As the most prominent of the “Lycurgan cus- 
toms”, the Endurance Contest was endued with a 
suitable pedigree that credited Lycurgus himself 
with transforming a ritual of human sacrifice into 
the sanguinary ceremony of Roman times.” How- 
ever, the whipping contest was actually a Hellenistic 
adaptation of an earlier rite described by Xenophon, 
in which two teams, one armed with whips, battled 
it out over cheeses placed on Artemis’ altar.’ The 
attribution to Lycurgus had an even shorter his- 
tory, for Plutarch, who confused the contest’s two 
versions, knew nothing of Lycurgus, instead rec- 
ognizing Pausanias, the victor of Plataia, as its 
founder? The Contest’s Lycurgan connection was 
clearly a product of the archaizing climate of the 
2ndc. A.D., and was a particularly effective means 
of inventing an evocative tradition that would res- 
onate with people familiar with the touchstone texts 
of the so-called “Spartan Mirage”. The agoge was 
so central to Spartans’ sense of identity in the 
Roman period that it survived the violent incursion 
into Greece by the Herulians in A.D. 268. In fact, 
the impressive amphitheater-style seating at the 
Orthia sanctuary was built to accommodate spec- 
tators for the Endurance Contest after the Herulian 
raid. The complex was evidently still being used in 
the 330s, when the young Libanius took time off 
from his studies in Athens to visit Sparta to “The 
Whips”, thus providing the latest testimony to a 
functioning ephebate in any Greek city.°! 

Among the other cities of Laconia, most of 
them independent of Sparta since the early 2nd c. 
B.C. and organized during the Roman period into 
the League of Free Laconians, a small scattering of 
evidence exists for ephebeiai. At Teuthrone, a 
gymnasiarch was honored for distributing oil from 


52. Paus. III. 14, 8-10; Lucian, Salt. 10-11. See Kennell 1995, 56-58. 


53. For a full reconstruction, see Kennell 1995, 70-78. 
54. Paus. III. 16, 9-11. 


55. E.g. Cic., Tusc. 2, 34; Stat., Theb. 8, 436-37; Plut., Vit. Lyc. 18,2. 


56. Lucian, Anach. 38. 

57. Paus. III. 16, 10. 

58. Xen., Lac. 2, 9. 

59. Plut., Vit. Arist. 17, 10. 


60. E.g. Xen., Lac. 2, 2-11; PI., Leg. 1, 633b-c; Arist., Pol. VIII. 3, 3 (13382). 


61. Lib., Or. 1,23. 
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a vat (holkeion), while Las boasted a gymnasium 
with an ancient statue of Hermes.” In the gymna- 
sium at Asopos, Pausanias saw a display of gigan- 
tic, supposedly human bones, which were the object 
of veneration by the locals. Under Augustus, the 
Asopans had earlier honored C. Iulius Eurycles, the 
hegemon of Sparta, for providing a foundation to 
pay for oil in perpetuity — a strong indication that 
Asopos possessed an ephebate, however modest.™ 
A single inscription, probably dating to the late 
Hellenistic or early Roman period, from Boiai on 
the Malea peninsula mentions a poet whose hymn 
is to be sung “always” by the paides and neoi.® In 
this context, as often, the term neoi refers collec- 
tively to the ephebes and those young citizens aged 
twenty to thirty who also trained regularly in the 
gymnasium.® The other Eleutherolaconian city 
with evidence for an ephebate is also the largest, 
Gytheion. Ephebes and neoi are mentioned explic- 
itly in the famous sacred law honoring Tiberius 
from the first years of that emperor’s reign, in 
which the agoranomos is required to lead them in 
procession along with other citizens on the first 
day of thymelic games in honor of Eurycles and his 
son Laco.*’ Unfortunately, no further detailed evi- 
dence is available for ephebic activity in Laconia. 

In Arcadia to the north, the situation is slightly 
better. The ephebate at Roman Tegea is well doc- 
umented, relatively speaking. From the ten mostly 
fragmentary inscriptions that can be confidently 
identified as ephebic lists from the Roman period, 
the system's overall structure is discernible.9 





62. SEG 22, 1967, 308; Paus. III. 24, 7. 
63. Paus. III. 22, 9. 

64. IG V 1, 970. Cf. RP II, LAC 461 [1]. 
65. IG V 1, 952. Cf. RP II, LAC 461 [4]. 


Ephebes served annual terms under the supervi- 
sion of a gymnasiarch and hypogymnasiarch. The 
gymnasiarch also funded the recording and display 
of the names of the ephebes in his year. This is 
probably the reason why the list for 155/6 was in- 
scribed on stone, for the archephebos that year was 
the gymnasiarch's son, who, as at Messene, was 
not listed among the ephebes.” Three archepheboi 
appear in the heading of a now-lost list from 191/2, 
making it impossible to determine whether or not 
they were recorded as ephebes."' Luckily, the ear- 
lier inscription contains a complete ephebic cata- 
logue of 71 names, including three sets of brothers 
(indicating that the age qualifications for entry had 
been relaxed), and an almost complete roster of 
the city's ephebic officials.” 

Listed first, as befitted the man who paid for the 
distribution of oil for the year, is Sulpicius Aristion, 
the provider of olive oil (elaiothetes).? Then comes 
the secretary (grammateus), a man with undoubted 
Roman citizenship, Marcus Antonius Onesimos.” 
The next two officers are the doctor (iatros) and 
barber (koureus).^ Tegea's ephebic barber is unique, 
though perhaps he performed some task in con- 
junction with ritual haircutting as in the Athenian 
Koureotis ceremony.” On the other hand, doctors 
appear also in ephebic lists at Athens and Sparta." 
After them is Claudius Symphoros, the paidotribes, 
who was in charge of athletic training.’”* His possi- 
ble Roman citizenship is a sign of the post's meas- 
ure of prestige: non-peregrine paidotribai are found 
elsewhere, sometimes commanding enough wealth 


66. I shall explain this meaning more fully in a paper currently in preparation for a volume on the epigraphy of 


the Hellenistic Greek city. 
67. SEG 11, 1950, 923. 
68. IG V 2, 45-54. 
69. IG V 2, 47, 49, 50, 52. 


70. IG V 2, 50, ll. 2-4. On this phenomenon, see N. Kennell, “The Greek Ephebate in the Roman Period”, 


IJHistSport 26, 2009, 325-26. 
71. IG V 2,53. 


72. On the appearance of ephebic “twins” and “triplets”, see Kennell (see supra, n. 70), 330-31. 
73. Paidotribes: IG V 2, 50, 1. 81; elaiothetes: ibid., 1. 77. Cf. RP I, ARC 153. In other inscriptions the elaioparochos 


appears instead: IG V 2, 47, ll. 5-6; 48,1. 27; 53,1. 2. 
74. IG V 2, 50, 1. 78. Cf. RP I, ARC 7. 
75. Loc. cit., Il. 79-80. 


76. On the Koureotis, see R. Garland, The Greek Way of Life from Conception to Old Age, London 1990, 179. 
77. Sparta: IG V 1, 1159; Athens: e.g. IG IP, 2234, 2243, 2245. 


78. IG V 2,50,1. 81. Cf. RP I, ARG 72. 
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to pay for a dedication.” The list concludes with 
more humble members of staff: the kaminios, who 
cared for the furnace, and the oddly named spadei- 
kophoros.8° The titles of other attendants associ- 
ated with a bath/gymnasium complex appear in 
other Tegean catalogues — the palaistrophulax, an 
attendant of the gymnasiarch, and the sindonopho- 
ros, who was in charge of the supply of towels for 
the baths.?! Also attested is the kunegos, who may 
have been associated with the common ephebic 
practice of hunting, perhaps tending to the dogs. 

Two related elements in the list from 155/6 are 
of particular interest. First is the spadeikophoros, 
whose title means “bearer of the palm” in the Doric 
dialect, as indicated helpfully by the small palm leaf 
carved beside the attendant’s name.? The palm 
bearer appears in one other list as the spadeiko- 
phoros, whereas in the rest he is the colorless phoi- 
nikophoros.* Despite difficulties in dating these 
inscriptions, it is possible that phoinikophoros was 
the early name and spadeikophoros the later. If this 
is so, then it may constitute a hint that Tegea’s 
ephebate was tinged with archaism as well. That the 
Tegeans adopted an obscure Doric rather than Ar- 
cadian word can be explained by the longstanding 
penetration of Achaean Doric into Arcadian- 
speaking areas.? Consistent with the list’s archais- 
tic tendency is the lack of any reference to Roman 
citizenship within the list of ephebes, even in the 
case of the archephebos, Damakion, who was the 
son of Tib. Claudius Amykos. 

In contrast to the evidence available for Messene, 





Sparta, and Tegea, there is only a meager harvest 
of information for other Peloponnesian cities. This 
is the case even at Argos, which in the Roman pe- 
riod developed into a major festival center through 
its hosting of two sets of games, the Heraia in honor 
of the city's patron goddess and the Nemean games, 
which had been moved in 217 B.C. from their orig- 
inal location at Nemea. Boasting three gymnasia, 
one of which, the Kularabis — associated with the 
hero Kularabes — figured in some of the most dra- 
matic events in Greece's Hellenistic history, the 
city nevertheless provides only two inscriptions 
relating to citizen training.” One records the ded- 
ication of a statue of L. Cornelius Ingenuus, gym- 
nasiarch of the three gymnasia, by the Argives.88 The 
other was erected in honor of Archenous, son of 
Eukrates, former archephebos, former secretary 
and treasurer, and first agonothetes of the Pythian 
games after the city's right to membership on the 
Amphictyonic council had been reaffirmed, which 
was authorized by the city but paid for by his mother.? 
Here too, it is impossible to determine whether 
Archenous was archephebos during his own term 
as ephebe. He is unlikely to have held the position 
(or title) very much later than his ephebate, however, 
since his mother was alive at the time, although he 
had also served in three other posts. 

With Argos, we come to the fourth and final 
Peloponnesian city where an archephebe is attested. 
The archephebos is in fact found in only four cities 
in the Greek world — Argos, Korone, Tegea, and 
Messene — all in the Peloponnese. Taken as a group 


79. E.g. M. Hatzopoulos, L. Loukopoulou, Two Studies in Ancient Macedonian Topography, Meletemata 3, 


Athens 1987, 87 K9; Milet I. 6, 305. 


80. IG V 2, 50, ll. 82-83. For the kaminios, see J. Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Topographie 
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83. Gell, NA II. 26, 10. 


84. Spadeikophoros: IG V 2, 53, |. 7. Phoinikophoros: IG V 2, 47, ll. 10-11; 48, 1. 30. 
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bridge 2007, 484. 
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London 2001, 8, 93. 
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the testimonia incline me to believe that it was an 
honorific title held by ephebes from distinguished 
families. What “leading ephebe” exactly denoted is 
obscure, but the title could be the local equivalent 
of proegoumenos at Tomis in Moesia, which Robert 
conjectured was given to an ephebe “dans la pre- 
mière catégorie”. 

Despite controlling the most prestigious festival 
in the ancient world, the city of Elis has been re- 
markably niggardly in epigraphical documentation, 
and evidence for its citizen training is no excep- 
tion. However, we do know that one of the gym- 
nasia in the city, called Maltho (“soft”) because of 
the softness of its floors, was reserved for ephebes 
during the Olympic training period, and that one 
former ephebe at the turn of the 1st to the 2nd c. 
A.D. received the signal honor of a statue in the 
Altis at Olympia with the authorization of the 
Eleians and the Olympic boule?! Of course, Elis 
had a gymnasiarch, whose duties included an an- 
nual sacrifice to the local hero Aitolos, son of Oxy- 
los.” Gymnasiarchs were always expected to 
provide generous amounts of oil to their charges, 
and one nameless Eleian did not disappoint by dis- 
tributing the oil from vats and large ladles.? The 
Eleians also boasted the services of a neaniskarches, 
though precisely what that title represented there 
is far from evident.™ 

At Roman Sicyon an ancient gymnasium, built 
by Kleinias the father of Aratos in the early 3rd c. 
B.C. — probably the first facility constructed specif- 
ically for this purpose after Demetrios Poliorketes 
relocated the city in 303 B.C. — was still used as the 
venue for educating ephebes in the 2nd c. A.D.” 
Gymnasiarchs presided and in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod had led the ephebes and paides annually in a 
parade together with members of the boule and 





90. J. and L. Robert, BullÉpigr 1959, no. 259. 
91. Paus. VI. 33,5; IVO 470, Il. 8-9. 

92. IVO 433, Il. 5-6; 437, Il. 15-16; Paus. V. 4, 4. 
93. IvO 468, Il. 5-6. 


other citizens to commemorate the birth of their 
greatest citizen, Aratos, who transformed the 
Achaean League into the major power in southern 
Greece.” Sacrifices were still carried out at Aratos’ 
heroon in Plutarch’s time but, as he says, “only 
slight traces" of the other ceremonies remained 
owing to the passage of time. It would be valuable 
to know whether the parade of ephebes was still 
held in the Roman period, since it fits the pattern 
prevalent throughout the Greek East where such 
parades served to embed the elite youth into their 
city's history and thereby encourage local patriot- 
ism. Some Sicyonian gymnasiarchs endeavored to 
leave their mark, one bequeathing 100 drachmai to 
buy wood, probably to heat the gymnasium in the 
winter.” At some point in the first centuries of our 
era, Menodotos son of Menodotos dedicated a 
bronze discus to Hermes and Heracles while still 
in office, probably as a token of his victory in the 
pentathlon in an unknown athletic festival.?5 If so, 
then Menodotos was very likely one of the neoi, 
youths in their twenties, or perhaps even an ephebe, 
since members of those age grades were the usual 
competitors in gymnasial competitions. 

Finally, the city of Pellene deserves notice, as 
passage through the city's ephebate was the pre- 
requisite for citizenship, even in the 2nd c. A.D.” 
That Pausanias thought this worthy of comment re- 
veals the practice's rarity in his time, though 
doubtless a few other cities in the Greek world still 
required their citizens to serve as ephebes first. The 
only other relevant testimony is a base from the 
Ist c. B.C. fora statue of Damon, son of Sosander, 
former gymnasiarch.!9 

Accidents of preservation and excavation are 
largely responsible for the patchy appearance of 
evidence for citizen training systems in the Roman 
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Peloponnese. Without Pausanias’ brief note or the 
single inscription recording honors for Damon, we 
would be completely ignorant of the ephebate at 
Pellene. This is the case at Corinth, where no epi- 
graphic evidence has been found, despite the 
reconstruction of a gymnasium after the city’s re- 
foundation in 44 B.C.!° An imposing statement of 
the new city’s claim to Greekness, despite its status 
as a Roman colony, the gymnasium should have 
served as the center of ephebic activity at Corinth. 
But, apart from a casual and generic reference by 
Epictetus to a Corinthian ephebarch, there is no 
evidence whatsoever for a citizen training system. 
Corinth’s well-known lack of inscriptions and the 
ubiquity of ephebates throughout the Greek world 
should however caution us against excluding the 
possibility of a citizen training system there during 
the Roman period.!” 

The ephebate's role in inculcating a sense of 
civic identity can been seen in almost all the cities 
studied here. Naturally, the scale and effectiveness 
of Spartan archaism tend to obscure the less visible 
signs elsewhere, but both the sacrifices at Elis to 
the son of Oxylos, founder of the city and first Hel- 
lanodikes of the Olympics, and the possible parade 
honoring Aratos at Sicyon indicate that fostering 
civic memory was a factor in the ephebates of those 
cities as well. The suppression of Roman names 
and the adoption of an antiquated term for a mem- 
ber of the ephebic staff at Tegea have already been 
noted. At Messene, the gymnasium itself brought 
the city's past to the ephebes' attention: an im- 
pressive shield monument commemorating the 
Messenian dead in a third-century battle at Mak- 





istos was still on display in the Roman period, 
while the striking and severely Doric heroon, prob- 
ably built in the 2nd c. A.D. at the south end of the 
stadium to honor the ancestor of a prominent con- 
temporary family, the Saithidai, was a constant re- 
minder of the great man's exploits defending the 
city against a Macedonian attack centuries before 
and would have served to spur the ephebes to em- 
ulate his civic patriotism themselves.'? Incentives 
to excellence and civic virtue could also be found 
in the several other heroa along the western stoa 
of the gymnasium that were dedicated to more re- 
cent distinguished Messenians.?* 

In addition, the old link between athletic activity 
and military training still had some vitality. Statues 
of victors who were also important military figures 
were on display in the gymnasium of Pellene.' As 
noted above, the Messenians seem to have contin- 
ued to train young men for military action into the 
Roman period. Caracalla recruited a contingent of 
young Spartans to fight as the “Laconian and Pi- 
tanate lochos" in his war against Parthia, and a se- 
ries of reliefs shows that other Spartans in their 
twenties fought as allies of the Romans in several 
imperial campaigns during the later 2nd and early 
3rd centuries A.D.1% Sparta and Elis offer evidence 
for an official called the neaniskarches (“leader of 
the neoi/young men"), who may have combined 
responsibility for the training of young ex-ephebes 
with leading detachments on patrol through the 
hinterland.'°’ The appearance of a doctor in what 
is probably a joint list of ephebes and neaniskoi at 
Sparta and in an ephebic list at Tegea also may 
have military significance.'° Outside the Pelopon- 
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nese, doctors are also attested in several ephebic 
lists from Athens in the 3rd century.'? In none of 
these cases was the doctor a regular member of the 
ephebic staff, as doctors were usually employed by 
cities for specific purposes at specific times.'!!° The 
possible reasons for hiring these doctors are cla- 
rified by a Thespian decree from the middle of 
the 2nd century that honors the city’s neoi (ex- 
ephebes) and their doctor as they set out to join Mar- 
cus Aurelius’ campaign across the Danube.!!! I 
suggest that the doctors in the Peloponnesian lists 
may be evidence that these cities periodically dis- 
patched contingents of young men who had served 
as ephebes to aid the Roman army.!? 

The ephebates examined here are characteristic 
of their age. Centred on the gymnasium and ath- 
letic training, these training systems instructed 
ephebes in the modes of behavior and forms of 
local patriotism deemed proper for the civic elite 
of the Greek East: rituals honoring figures of the 
city's past were balanced by those that placed the 
imperial family or Rome herself at the heart of their 
training.!! Their products from time to time may 
have served in allied contingents defending the em- 
pire. Closely tied to the ancient Greek polis, they 
did not long survive the irrevocable changes in the 
nature of the polis over the course of the 4th c. A.D. 
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THE RURAL ROMAN PELOPONNESE: CONTINUITY AND CHANGE! 


Daniel Stewart 


Abstract: The rural Roman Peloponnese is often presented as abiding by the trends established for the rest of Roman 
Greece. However, the case can be made for viewing the Peloponnese not just as a sub-region of a larger Greece, but 
as a region in itself, and also as an entity composed of still further, smaller regions. When viewed in this way, the 
rural landscapes of the Peloponnese can be seen to follow a number of divergent paths in the Roman period. This 
contribution used data from intensive archaeology field survey, ancient authors and epigraphy in order to write a 
more nuanced understanding of the peninsula over time. 


Introduction 


The poleis of the Peloponnese have long been the 
subject of research in a variety of disciplines, and 
within these studies there has been a renewed em- 
phasis on the rural territory of the region’s poleis, 
or significant portions thereof? However, rather 
than being an uncomplicated expansion of research 
interests that has produced clear results, these stud- 
ies — both regional and rural — have just as often 
muddied the interpretive waters. To write the his- 
tory of the rural Roman Peloponnese is, in part, to 
write the history of the regions of the Peloponnese: 
Achaia, Corinthia, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Eleia, 
Arcadia. 

Despite this, the Peloponnese as a geographic 
entity lends itself to unitary analyses that belie the 
variability of its smaller regional components, but 
rather than being a continuous landscape that reacts 
as one to different stimuli, the Roman Peloponnese 
is simultaneously contiguous and disjointed, a land- 
scape of difference and contrasts, similarity and 





homogeneity. There is both oliganthropia and 
polyanthropia,* sometimes between discrete areas 
of the peninsula, sometimes even within discrete 
areas. Moreover, there is a rich body of evidence 
for the Peloponnese, with text, epigraphy and ar- 
chaeology each contributing indispensable mate- 
rial. Archaeology and epigraphy are indicative of 
a wide range of cultural behaviour, while texts can 
provide details of those behaviours (while of course 
being products of behaviours themselves). The cor- 
respondences and divergences between these types 
of evidence allow for the reconstruction of a much 
more nuanced understanding of the rural Roman 
landscape. 

This is not to say, however, that the incorpora- 
tion of the various strands of data into a coherent 
and consistent picture is an easy task. Far from it. 
Exactly how one reconciles these data is more than 
just a methodological issue, it is a major epistemo- 
logical concern. In short, when discussing the rural 
Roman Peloponnese there are a number of caveats 


1. I am most thankful to Jennifer Baird, Ben Gourley, and Yannis Lolos for helpful comments. I am also grateful 
to Prof. Graham Shipley and Prof. Lin Foxhall for the conversations which sparked this contribution. Thanks are 
also due to the editors of this volume who saved me from several careless errors. Those remaining are, of course, 


my responsibility. 


2. Recent examples include: Grandjean 2008; Malkin et al. 2009. 

3. For a succinct discussion and use as a topos, see Corvisier, Suder 1996, 35-36. 

4. A term used by several ancient authors, most notably Philo (Hypothet. 6. 1; spec. 1. 141; gig. 1; Leg. 214-15) 
in relation to the Jewish populations of the eastern Mediterranean (especially Egypt), but which can be taken to be 
the antithesis of oliganthropia in a more general sense. Golden 2000; Scheidel 2001. 
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that must be placed at the forefront. Far from being 
a definitive survey of known factors, this must in- 
stead be a series of snapshots based upon a selec- 
tion of existing knowledge. 


Regions 


Perhaps the most pressing interpretive issue facing 
an overview of the rural Roman Peloponnese is the 
implication of the term ‘region’, a term implicit in 
many studies of the penninsula? Historically, view- 
ing the Peloponnese as a region has been relatively 
unproblematic, with the peninsula seeming to form 
a ‘natural’ unit. The issue here is exactly why this 
unit seems ‘natural’. Is it simply a matter of its rel- 
atively discrete geographic boundedness, or is 
there a cultural regionality embedded within the 
geographic? There has been a trend recently to at- 
tempt to understand what constitutes a ‘region’ in 
particular circumstances, and several recent studies 
of ‘regions’ have attempted to define them in a va- 
riety of ways: on the basis of geographical bound- 
aries, on the basis of textually attested political 
boundaries, on the basis of long-standing cultural 
associations, or economy, or on the basis of a con- 
fluence of these categories. This is more than 
simply an issue of clarification — how one under- 
stands what a region is necessarily influences the 
emphases placed on different categories of evidence. 

When landscape histories are constructed from 
pre-existing studies of regions, it is vital that like 
is being compared with like. Moreover, as the term 
region can apply equally to large territorial or po- 
litical units (like Arcadia) or smaller geographical 
units (such as the Stymphalos valley) it is impera- 
tive that the scale of analysis and frame of refer- 
ence are explicitly understood. The Peloponnese 
may be understood as region in and of itself, but 
also as a sub-region of a larger geographical or ter- 
ritorial unit, and also as a unit composed of a col- 
lection of regions. Any or all of these ‘regions’ may 
be geographically, culturally, or politically defined. 
The ways in which these different types are nego- 





5. For example, Grandjean 2008; Sheedy 1994. 


tiated, however, necessarily affects the interpretive 
value of any data set. It is when we approach the 
boundaries between regions that explicit defini- 
tions become even more important. 

In many respects, the term ‘region’ is a conven- 
ient shorthand for describing places with specific 
unifying characteristics, which can themselves be 
variously defined. These characteristics can (and 
frequently do) operate on a variety of spatial scales, 
and across a variety of types." They are, primarily, 
constructs of societies — both ancient and modern. 
As both a collection of regions and as a region itself, 
the Peloponnese exhibits a multiplicity of responses 
to broader Mediterranean socio-political trends. The 
regions that compose the Peloponnese are broadly 
culturally and politically based, and are those de- 
fined by the previous volumes in this series, but the 
cautions sounded there bear repeating: while these 
categories are broadly contiguous with the ancient 
divisions, most historians and archaeologists are 
justifiably cautious about the exact location of the 
boundaries,? and I would add, should extend that 
caution to the scales of analyses employed. 


Periodisation 


The study of the past by period, as defined by linear 
chronological time-spans book-ended by historical 
events, is a long-standing problem in classical ar- 
chaeology (see tab. 1 for periodisation in regional 
survey). Any discussion of the Roman Pelopon- 
nese implicitly relies on earlier periods in order to 
frame the discussion. Much of this ‘framing’ relies 
upon chronological sequences defined by ceramic 
evidence tied to both stratified deposits and known 
historical events.” An example of this can be seen 
in the so-called interim deposits at Corinth, inter- 
preted in light of the known Mummian destruction 
of 146 B.C.'? Moreover, much of what we can read 
in the landscape now was a product of processes that 
occurred over multiple time-scales, in the Braudelian 
sense. Long-standing patterns of the spatial organ- 
isation of landscapes are literally etched on to the 


6. Geographically defined: Raab 2001; politically defined regions: Attolini et al. 1991; culturally defined regions: 
Nielsen 2000; economically defined regions: Archibald et al. 2001. 


7. Cannavó 2007, 234-35; Canizaro 2007. 
8. RPI, p. 41. 


9. Hodder 1993; Pettegrew 2007, 749-51; Slane 2003, 332-34. 


10. Romano 1994; Slane 2003, 324. 
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Survey Archaic | Classical Hellenistic Roman 
Early | Middle | Late Early Middle Late 

Laconia 700-450 | 450-300 | 300-200 | 200-100 | 100-31 | 31 BC-AD 200 | 200-400 | 400-600 
Methana 600-480 | 480-323 323-100 100 BC-AD 100 | 100-300 | 300-600 
Berbati-Limnes | 600-500 | 500-300 300-31 31 BC-AD 150 | 150-300 | 300-600 
Asea Valley 600-317 31 BC-AD 150 | 150-300 | 300-600 
Southern Argolid| 700-480 | 480-338 350-250* 250-50* 50 BC-AD 200 | 200-400 | 400-650 
PRAP 700-480 | 480-323 323-31 31 BC-AD 400 — 400-700 

















Tab. 1. A comparison of periodisation by survey, showing major chronological divisions. Asea survey has one Archaic-Hellenistic 
period (600-31 B.C.). *Southern Argolid has a Late Classical to Early Hellenistic (350-250 B.C.), and a Hellenistic Period (250-50 B.C.). 


landscape, and can be reflected in modern field 
boundaries.!! Longer-term soil erosion can mask, 
distort or destroy evidence of ancient habitation. 
Despite these issues, the evidence suggests that, 
while individual regions may reflect continuity and 
change to varying degrees, the peninsula as a whole 
and in the long term exhibits definite settlement and 
land use change. There are several important qual- 
ifications, however, to be made to that statement. 

First, perceived changes in settlement and land 
use do not necessarily correlate with known his- 
torical, social or political events as described by 
the textual sources. Archaeological survey data 
represent the rural landscape of select areas within 
broader poleis territories. Most intensive surveys 
have examined only 1-5 percent of the territory of 
their particular polis. Epigraphic material is fre- 
quently found in secondary or tertiary contexts, 
long-removed from their original setting. More- 
over, the literary sources rarely refer to the rural 
landscape directly, and are most frequently only 
witnesses to urban activity and trends. 

Second, the notion of change is usually taken 
to be negative. Change is variously equated with 
population decline, loss of autonomy, and eco- 
nomic stagnation or collapse for the poleis of Old 
Greece.'* Change in this sense implies its occur- 





11. Hodkinson 1986; id. 2002, Shipley 2002a; id. 2002b. 


12. Acheson 1997; James et al. 1994. 
13. Shipley 1996, 213-14. 


rence despite the best efforts of the poleis or indi- 
viduals involved — it was something to be resisted, 
ultimately futilely and regrettably. However, change 
need not suggest a negative of any sort, simply 
something different. 

Third, and perhaps most importantly, the evi- 
dence of change as seen in survey data usually con- 
cerns a long temporal frame. Changes in settlement 
and land use as identified by surface survey are tied 
to centuries or half-centuries most commonly, and 
not particular decades, whereas textual sources fre- 
quently make reference to specific years, or series 
of years. Marrying the two understandings is fre- 
quently problematic, largely due to the limitations 
of surface ceramic assemblages. In many ways, 
ceramic data constrain our ability to see abrupt 
changes. While change can certainly be rapid at times, 
the data as presented here simply cannot be tied 
consistently to that same short-term time-frame.'f 

Chronologically, the Roman Peloponnese has 
been defined as the 2nd c. B.C. to the early 4th c. 
A.D., following the onomastic model laid out in the 
first two volumes of this series," but it is some- 
times necessary to blur the distinctions between 
‘Hellenistic’ and ‘Roman’ when discussing longer- 
term processes. 


14. Population: Bintliff 1985, 210-15; autonomy: Bowie 1974. Also found throughout Walbank 2002. Halieis 
offers a good example of economic ‘collapse’: Runnels, van Andel 1987, 317-19. Similar attitudes, of course, exist 


in ancient sources. 


15. Millett 2000; Wandsnider, Camilli 1992. Especially vital is Pettegrew 2007. 
16. For the broader implications of this issue, see Lucas 2005. 


17. RPI, p. 41; RP II, p. 22. 
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The Hellenistic Peloponnese 


Typically, the Hellenistic period has been charac- 
terised as one of change, rather than continuity. 
The region in the Hellenistic period exhibited all 
of the superficial signs of decline — a drop in overall 
site numbers during the course of the period (see 
tab. 2), an overall switch away from a dispersed 
settlement pattern to one of nucleation, and a lit- 
erary record that consistently bemoans the loss of 
wealth, status, and population. 

Indeed, much of this picture has emerged from 
sources that discuss Greece as a whole. In other 
words, the illustration of a declining and depopu- 
lated Peloponnese comes from a larger image of a 
declining and depopulated Greece.'? These sources 
portray the shifting fortunes of a well populated 
and economically diverse Classical and early Hel- 
lenistic period that ‘changes’ into a poorly popu- 
lated and economically struggling late Hellenistic. 


Many of the same narratives continue into the 
Roman period — that of a contemporary Greece 
that is but a shadow of its former self. 

Most of the material evidence suggests a more 
complicated picture. Several regions exhibit evi- 
dence for an increase in elite land ownership, or at 
least a growth in rural estates. This can be seen in the 
Southern Argolid, which has typically larger sites 
in the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods 
than neighbouring Methana or Laconia.” Stronger 
evidence of this trend can be seen in Achaea and 
Messenian Pylos. At Dyme, several sites have been 
identified as large farmsteads or villae rusticae, 
and there are a number of structures exhibiting in- 
creasing monumentality and elaborate decorative 
schemes.?! In Messenia, where the survey evidence 
suggests the growth of a wealthy landowning class and 
a similar increased incidence of large sites, definite 
villa structures appear in the early Roman period.? 






























































Survey Project All Only Hell.- | All Only Approx. % Continuity from Hell. 
Hellenistic | Hellenistic | Roman | Roman Roman among Roman sites 

Sikyonia 22 13 9 18 9 50 96 

Berbati-Limnes 22 18 4 8 4 50 % 

Methana 48 33 15 25 10 60 % 

Southern Argolid | 107 [43] 101 [37] 6 10 4 60 % 

Achaea 34 24 10 18 8 55 96 

Laconia 75 53 22 52 30 42 96 

UMME 61 27 34 54 20 63 % 

PRAP 24 3 21 26 5 80.5 96 

Megalopolis 20 NA NA 28 NA NA 

Asea 25 17 8 21 13 38 96 

Eastern Arcadia 16 6 10 11 1 91% 

Total (Extensive) | 153 (133) | 70 63 129 (101) | 38 49% (62.5%) 

Total (Intensive) | 301 [237] 225 [161] | 76 142 66 53.5% 

Total 454 (434) | 295 139 271 (243) | 104 51.5 % (57 %) 














Tab. 2. Peloponnesian site continuity among Roman sites, by survey. Italics denotes extensive surveys. Figures in [square brackets] 
denote Southern Argolid numbers without Early Hellenistic. Figures in (parentheses) denote data without Megalopolis. Data for Mega- 
lopolis is such that definitive breakdown by period is not possible. % are rounded to nearest 0.5. Site numbers are ‘definite’ sites only. 





18. Continuity, or change as a continuation of earlier trends, is emphasized in Shipley 2000. 

19. The image of a depopulated Greece in the Hellenistic period comes from only a few sources. Hellenistic 
sources include Polybius (XXXVI. 17, 5-6) and Orac. Sib. 3. 52-538; retrospective Roman period sources include 
Strabo (VIII. 8, 1; XIV. 5, 2) and Diodorus (XXXIV/XXXV. 25, 1). 


20. Shipley 2002a, 184-86. 


21. Rizakis et al. 1992, 68-9. For villae rusticae, see Rizakis 1997 and in general the articles in Farms and rural 
economy in Greece during the Roman period, International workshop held at the Archaeological Museum of Patras, 


April 23rd and 24th, 2010 (forthcoming). 
22. Alcock et al. 2005, 181-84. 
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In the Berbati-Limnes valley, the appearance of a 
single estate-type settlement by ca 200 B.C. ? par- 
allels the decline of small rural sites in the eastern 
Argolid. Moreover, the relatively high proportion 
of medium-sized sites (perhaps villages) at Mega- 
lopolis would agree with just such an interpreta- 
tion.” Rizakis’ hypothesis that mono-cropping 
explains the reduction in settlement numbers in 
Achaea would also support this idea of an increased 
elite land ownership, and estate-based agriculture 
in general. 

Still, overall the evidence for the Hellenistic pe- 
riod is suggestive of an increasing development of 
a landowning elite class and a shift in agriculture 
and economy in the Peloponnese. Interestingly, 
this trend is most visible in the northwest and 
southwest, perhaps suggestive of a division be- 
tween east and west. In other words, the world of 
the Hellenistic Peloponnese is one of change, 
though not necessarily decline. 


The Roman Peloponnese 


The Roman period sees a continuation of that un- 
derlying change, with continued adaptations to 
Roman hegemony and rule possibly reflected in the 
rural countryside. Like the earlier period, the 
Roman Peloponnese is typically described using 
language very similar to that employed for the 
Hellenistic period. 

In fact, it is a generally held belief that because 
traces of rural activity in the early Roman period 
appear to be relatively scarce, the landscape was 
an empty and deserted one — material manifesta- 
tions of the degradation of Greece itself, which 
only began a semblance of recovery from the 3rd c. 
A.D. onwards.” It is only in the late Roman era 
that patterns of rural activity are seen to return to 
a more dispersed pattern, and begin to approach 
the Classical model of the ‘populated’ landscape.?’ 

Indeed, there can be no denying that the decline 





23. Penttinen 1996, 229, 271-72 and 279-81. 


in absolute numbers of rural settlements continues 
into the early Roman period. The Peloponnese, as 
covered by archaeological surface survey, sees a 
drop in overall site numbers by 34.5 percent, from 
458 total Hellenistic sites to 301 total Roman sites 
(see tab. 2). When one considers just those sites 
that existed in either the Hellenistic or the Roman 
periods, there is a drop from 282 sites to just 108, 
a fall of 61.5 percent, for the entirety of the sur- 
veyed Peloponnese. Clearly, this is a phenomenon 
that requires explanation, and it is this phenome- 
non that is usually explained through a posited rise 
in estates, a genuine decline in population levels, 
and a growth in towns.” 

Overall, the most recent data seem to support 
the broad outline of this narrative: a numerical de- 
cline in rural sites, and a seeming abandonment of 
land that was once utilised.?? The data do, however, 
suggest that a more nuanced explanation is re- 
quired. Part of the problem is that it could be argued 
that the rise of estates in some parts of Greece, the 
declining levels of population, and the growth of 
towns are not explanatory factors at all, but the re- 
sults of a broader, underlying phenomenon. In 
other words, the decline in small rural site numbers, 
the relative increase in large sites, and the per- 
ceived renewed importance of urban centres are all 
effects of a similar cause (or series of causes); they 
are all descriptive and not explanatory. Left unan- 
swered, then, is just what it is that lies at the begin- 
ning of the trend of shifting settlement patterns. 

This question can only be answered by examin- 
ing the agricultural landscape of the Peloponnese, 
especially as it relates to Greece as a whole and the 
wider Mediterranean. The agricultural landscape of 
the Peloponnese was essentially formed, as in most 
pre-industrial societies, through the conditions 
governing the partition and utilisation of the land. 
These conditions underlie demographic change 
and usually dictate the nature and extent of the 


24. Lloyd 1991, 189-90; Roy et al. 1989, 149; Lloyd et al. 1985, 217. 


25. Papagiannopoulos, Zachos 2000, 144-45. 


26. Nero himself makes the point, albeit flamboyantly: ‘Would that I had been able to provide this gift when 
Greece was flourishing, so that more people might have enjoyed my grace, for that I blame the passage of time for 
having reduced in advance the magnitude of my favour.’, see IG VII, 2713 from Akraiphia in Boeotia. Also Alcock 
1993a, esp. 222-24; Baronowski 1987; Rich 1985; Shear 1981, 356-58. 

27. Such interpretations are rightfully bemoaned by Alcock 1993a, 48. See also Pettegrew 2007. 


28. Succinctly summarised at Alcock 1993a, 224. 
29. Alcock 1993a, 14, 20-4, 30-2, 215-17. 
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exploitation of the land.*° This is not to say, how- 
ever, that the landscape and its use is governed by 
a sort of environmental determinism;?! rather, the 
conditions that underlie the agricultural landscape 
are both environmentally and culturally deter- 
mined. There is a broad range of activities that can 
be carried out within any one environment, some 
with more success than others, but that does not 
mean that societies will necessarily choose the ac- 
tivities that modern scholars would deem the most 
productive, in either the long or the short term.” 
The geomorphology of the Peloponnese is such 
that there is a variety of underlying geological 
forms scattered throughout the peninsula.? There 
are differences in fecundity throughout the rural 
landscape, and it is unreasonable to suggest that 
the ancient inhabitants were unaware of these dif- 
ferences even if they did not understand why such 
differences occurred. * Indeed, the most common 
sites that might be classified as ‘short-term’ sites 
— that is, those sites that seem to exist for less than 
a century — tend to be found on marginal lands.* 
Examples can be seen in the contraction of settle- 
ment in the Southern Argolid and the Berbati val- 
ley. It is also suggested by the Eastern Arcadia 
extensive survey.” These are by no means the only 
examples. Interestingly, some of these sites do ex- 
hibit continuity between periods, and more impor- 
tantly, in some areas a significant minority of new 





30. Osborne 2004, 168-69. 


foundations in the Roman period specifically target 
these marginal lands. The evidence from the geol- 
ogy and geomorphology of the landscape suggests 
that a knowledge of the environment played some 
part in site selection, and perhaps some part in site 
longevity. This knowledge need not have been spe- 
cific, simply an awareness of differences in relative 
fertility and viability of different crops over the short- 
and long-term, a level of ‘local knowledge’ not un- 
common in agricultural societies.” The exploitation 
of marginal lands, however, never ceases entirely, even 
when non-marginal lands appear to be abandoned 
(or at least not utilized intensively agriculturally). 

A level of site continuity, or at least the occu- 
pation of the same sites through time, implies some 
measure of stability in landholding patterns, though 
not necessarily land use. The implication of this 
is that the same people are using that land over time, 
even if land use changes. Conversely, low levels of 
site continuity, or discontinuous occupation of the 
landscape characterised by ‘fits and starts’, suggests 
a more variable pattern of landholding, and may 
suggest a more demographically-stressed population. 
It is important to note that these ideas cannot be 
pressed too far — especially given the problems 
concerning chronology. Nevertheless, it may be 
possible to suggest that, even within these parameters, 
low site continuity may reflect changes in landown- 
ership. Alcock used data from four surveys to sug- 


31. A charge not infrequently levelled at studies that seek to incorporate the environment in some manner, as evidenced 
by the apologia found therein. See, for instance, Halstead 2000, 110-11; Rackham 1996, 26-7; Walsh 1999, 7. Inter- 
estingly, Sallares makes no apologies for having a biologically driven approach to historiography: Sallares 1991, 14-16. 

32. Forbes 1992, 88-9, 92. 

33. Higgins and Higgins 1996; Rackham 1996; id. 2002; Sallares 1991, esp. 50-106, 295-303. 

34. This is not to deny the import of any geomorphological changes over the past 2300 years, but it does seem 
that such changes are not a significant factor in many of the areas studied. Laconia: van Berghem, Fiselier 2002, 62- 
5; some limited problems with colluvium: 62-3; Methana: James et al. 1997, 24-7; Berbati: Higgins and Higgins 
1996; Zangger 1993; though for warnings regarding erosion, see Wells et al. 1990; Asea: Lavento 2003, 54-60; South- 
ern Argolid: Jameson et al. 1994, 175, 185-88, 193-94; PRAP: Zangger et al. 1997, 623-26. It is important to note 
that just because geomorphological changes (especially sedimentation and alluviation) are not a significant factor 
overall does not mean that no sites are lost due to these activities. Examples of significant geomorphological change 
that has obscured specific types or periods of occupation can be seen in coastal erosion in some regions, and in the 
alluvial plains of Helos and Eleia. Higgins and Higgins 1996, 51-55, 65-8. 

35. It is telling that in landscape archaeology ‘short-term’ can involve almost 100 years. 

36. Southern Argolid: Jameson et al. 1994, 396-400; Berbati: Penttinen 2001, 96-99; Eastern Arcadia: Howell 
1970, 85-6. 

37. Ethnoarchaeological work and literary studies have shown that ancient agriculturalists were well aware of the 
importance of soil morphology, and could discern these differences. Chapman, Shiel 1991; Forbes 1982; id. 1992; 
Whitelaw 1991. 

38. Acquisition and loss of land should be treated as entirely separate from the exploitation of land, especially 
the exploitation over subsequent generations. 
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gest that continuity between periods was fairly low, 
around 26 percent for three of the surveys.? 

The data for the Peloponnese overall (tab. 2) show 
that of the 271 Roman period sites, 139 (or 51.5 %) 
have evidence of continuity with the Hellenistic 
period. However, the breakdown by region is much 
more varied, with a range of 38 % to 91 %. If one 
examines the data purely from intensive surveys, 
continuity amongst Roman sites rises to 53.5 % 
(76 of 142). That is, 53.5 % of sites in the Roman 
period have a Hellenistic phase as well. Of course, 
only 30.5 % (139 of 454) of the total number of 
Hellenistic sites actually continue into the Roman 
period (25 % intensively surveyed sites, or 76 of 
301; see tab. 3). 

The picture that emerges from the data is some- 
what complicated. The evidence suggests that, 
overall, the Roman Peloponnese shows some dis- 
continuity from previous periods, which may suggest 
some shifting patterns of land-ownership — but not 
nearly as much as has been previously suggested. 
The sharp decline in overall sites may be masking 
broader changes, but those sites that survive this 
decline and continue into the Roman period pro- 
vide tangential evidence of adherence to tradi- 
tional means and modes of distributing the land. 

Site size and density also provide some interest- 
ing evidence. The problems associated with density 
and size calculations have been discussed in detail 
elsewhere,“ but it should be stressed again that they 
remain one of the most pressing interpretive issues 
facing survey archaeology, and should therefore be 
approached with due caution. Those sites that con- 
tinue from the Hellenistic into the Roman period 
tend to be larger; that is not altogether surprising: 
the larger the site, the greater the continuity. 

Perhaps it is among the ‘small’ sites that some 
answers may be seen. Amongst this category of site, 
continuity is remarkably low. In other words, the 
area of the landscape that exhibits the most change 
over time is that with the small sites, the 0.01 to 
0.3 ha sites. Much of the Hellenistic period is char- 
acterised by a dispersed settlement pattern, albeit 
one that becomes less so over time. Most of these 
dispersed settlements fall in the low range of site 
sizes. This decline continues into the Roman pe- 
riod, and in some places even seems to accelerate. 
However, there is also a high proportion of new 


















































Survey Project Survivability of Hell. Sites 
into Roman Period 

Sikyonia 41% 

Berbati-Limnes 18 % 

Methana 31 % 

Southern Argolid 6 % [14 96] 

Achaea 29 96 

Laconia 29 96 

UMME 55.5 96 

PRAP 87.5 96 

Megalopolis NA 

Asea 32 % 

Eastern Arcadia 62.5 % 

Total (Extensive) 47 % 

Total (Intensive) 25 % [32 %] 

Total 30.5 % [37.5%] 














Tab. 3. Percentages of Peloponnesian Hellenistic sites that sur- 
vive into the Roman period, by survey. Italics denotes extensive 
surveys. Figures in [square brackets] denote Southern Argolid 
numbers without Early Hellenistic period. % are rounded to 
nearest 0.5. 


sites in the Roman period that fall within this cat- 
egory as well. So, even though overall the settlement 
pattern of the Roman period appears to be much 
more nucleated than in the Hellenistic period, the 
rural landscape outside major or large urban cen- 
tres is not as unpopulated as it might first appear. 
What, then, does this tell us about land use and 
landholding patterns, and their change over time? 

The key is in understanding the role these small 
sites play in the rural landscape and its economy. 
They have usually been understood to be rural 
farmsteads, and the contents of the surface assem- 
blages do tend to support this interpretation, though 
it is far from certain and the data are less than ideal. 
Where sufficient data exist, these assemblages usu- 
ally include domestic wares along with some stor- 
age wares, and may include artefacts associated with 
excavated domestic assemblages, such as loom 
weights. The presence of tile (rarely counted or 
weighed in published reports) suggests the presence 
of a roofed structure or structures. All of this in- 
formation taken together is highly suggestive of rural 
residences of some sort. An interpretive problem 
arises when trying to decide whether these are 


39. Nemea Valley: 29%; Melos: 25%; Keos: 25%; Southwest Boeotia: 73%. Alcock 1993a, 57 tab. 4. 


40. Given 2004; Keay 2007; Terrenato 2004. 
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representative of full-time or seasonal residence, 
or even whether they are actual residences, storage 
buildings, field-shelters, or even animal pens.*! 

These small farmsteads are thought to represent 
an intensive agricultural strategy, where the land 
holdings are largely consolidated within the imme- 
diate vicinity.” Intensification necessarily demands 
higher amounts of labour, which translates into a 
greater amount of time and effort on the part of 
agricultural workers. Residence in the rural coun- 
tryside would be a response to these greater de- 
mands on labour, time, and attention. Halstead 
suggests this as an ‘alternative’ economic strategy 
to the ‘traditional’ Greek pattern of nucleated res- 
idence and ‘commuting’ to the agricultural land. 
The survey evidence from Greece suggests that this 
‘alternative’ strategy was never dominant; how- 
ever, the changes in its relative attractiveness over 
time could be thought significant. 

There are some problems with this interpreta- 
tion. Importantly, a change in rural residence pat- 
terns need not translate into a change in land 
ownership, but could simply indicate differing eco- 
nomic strategies over time or between genera- 
tions. So, though unlikely, it is possible that the 
appearance or disappearance of these small sites 
may represent nothing more than changing agri- 
cultural strategies amongst the same population, 
and not any significant shift in landholding. The 
loss of these sites need not represent the loss of the 
associated households. 

Clearly, there is a change in the use of the rural 
countryside, broadly speaking, over the course of 
the Hellenistic and into the Roman period. What 
is lacking is any one category of evidence that ex- 
plains the nature, extent and cause of that change. 
Some of these changes in the rural countryside may 
be explained by looking not at the sites that disap- 
pear from the landscape, but those that appear: the 
new Roman foundations, and the land on which they 
are situated. What is interesting is the fact that for 





41. Foxhall 2004, 249-50, 266. 


a supposedly depopulated and desolate landscape, 
a surprising number of new foundations occur on 
land that can be termed marginal.“ Why is it, if the 
traditional patterns of landownership and rural oc- 
cupancy have been shaken to their cores, that the new 
foundations do not target the best land, of which 
there is much that is seemingly unoccupied? 

The geology itself obviously cannot inform us 
about underlying motives. However, used in con- 
junction with other sources of information, some 
tantalizing glimpses of what may have happened 
emerge. A possible explanation lies in the associated 
agriculture. A significant minority of new sites are 
on soils that are better suited for either trees or vines, 
that is, mainly olives or grapes. This suggests a re- 
newed emphasis on cash-cropping, or at least inten- 
sive mono-cropping.* 

Ceramics also support this. Most surveyed sites 
exhibit a remarkable continuity between the pre- 
Roman and Roman periods when it comes to ceramic 
assemblages. Some generalisations highlight this: 
while glazed and painted pottery change with the 
fashions of the time, the common or coarse unpainted 
or undecorated wares seem to remain very similar 
over time for the majority of surveys. With some few 
exceptions, the fabric of the pottery is drawn from the 
same clay sources, the shapes remain fairly consis- 
tent, and potting techniques do not change. These 
features are all indicative of continuity in the local 
ceramic industry; that is, it is the same people tar- 
geting the same clay sources and making the same 
sorts of coarse wares.# There is no large influx of 
new populations. What is evident, in some regions, is 
an increase in the incidence of storage wares in the 
late Hellenistic and early Roman periods accom- 
panied by a decrease in the incidence of table wares 
on the majority of those small sites on marginal land. 

The data suggest that there is one pattern for 
Methana, the Southern Argolid and Laconia, and 
perhaps Berbati," and another for Pylos and Asea, 
with the former surveys showing a significant pro- 


42. For problems in the identification of ‘farmsteads’ see, op. cit., 260-65; Pettegrew 2001; id. 2002. 


43. Halstead 2002. 


44. Methana: MS109, MS115, MS116, MS117 (from 9 total); Southern Argolid: B53, C31 (from 4 total); Laconia: 
G252, C167, J220, G165, K403, C168, G161, J228, M350 (from 30 total); Berbati: 503, 303 (from 4 total); Pylos: 
perhaps 108 (from 5 total); Asea: perhaps S20 and S81 (from 15 total). 
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portion of new foundations that exhibit similar 
characteristics: they tend to be on particular types 
of soils, they tend to have some evidence for pro- 
cessing on site, and they tend to show an increase 
in the incidence of storage wares, and a decline in 
table and fine wares.? The example of Berbati, with 
its likely influx of new population in the Roman 
period (though not necessarily Italians or Romans), 
is perhaps the most telling.“ It is not unreasonable 
to suggest that the sites that match these criteria 
are being geared towards a particular type of agri- 
culture; a type of agriculture that is not occurring 
everywhere. 

This suggests a shift in economy, with, if not a 
majority, then a significant minority of new sites 
in the Roman period in some areas exhibiting evi- 
dence for intensive agriculture revolving around 
olive and/or grape production. It is also possible to 
see other areas not responding to this same trend, 
with cereals and pastoral activities perhaps remain- 
ing the standard form of subsistence. When we 
compare these data with those sites that continue 
from the Hellenistic into the Roman period, a sim- 
ilar trend emerges. Not a majority, but a significant 
minority of sites in Laconia, Methana, Berbati, and 
the Southern Argolid hint at a shift towards a more 
intensive form of crop production. 

That there is evidence of intensification and spe- 
cialisation is particularly interesting, especially in 
light of recent discussions on land use and land 
ownership. The primary goal of any agriculture- 
based society would undoubtedly have been simple 
local sustenance. Beyond that, the goal would be 
to produce sufficient surplus to satisfy demand for 
agricultural produce both locally and in larger re- 
gional or inter-regional settings. Typically in rural 
societies in general, where there is evidence of sur- 
plus, there are two possible factors motivating its 
production: internal, localised regional factors, and 
external extra-regional factors. In other words, 
surplus either supports a local demand, or becomes 


involved in broader economic networks that operate 
outside of the region. Intensification (maximising 
returns by investing more labour) and specialisa- 
tion (a concentration of resources on a narrower 
base of crops)?! suggest that associated agricultural 
activity is particularly geared towards the produc- 
tion of surplus, and it is generally believed that in- 
tensification of olive and/or grape production is 
tied into extra-regional economic trends, and is not 
just for satisfying local demand.? Previous studies 
have used the evidence of intensification and spe- 
cialisation in order to suggest a rise in rural villas 
in the Roman period. A perceived decline in pop- 
ulation, alongside a new tax burden, means that 
there is a consolidation of land ownership in the 
landscape and a new emphasis on intensive forms 
of production.‘ 

More recent evidence, however, suggests that a 
more nuanced explanation is required. Individual 
regions of the Peloponnese behave quite differently 
over time. Taken as a whole, the Peloponnese does 
indeed show evidence for a decline in site numbers, 
especially amongst small sites. But within individ- 
ual regions there is evidence for intensification and 
specialisation of agricultural production. There ap- 
pears to be one pattern for the southeast Pelopon- 
nese (Methana, the Southern Argolid and Laconia, 
and perhaps Berbati), and another for the central and 
western Peloponnese (Pylos, Asea, and perhaps 
Achaea). It is going too far, however, to suggest 
that a profound change in land ownership can also 
be read from the landscape. Certainly there are 
changes, but the evidence suggestive of a measure 
of continuity cannot be ignored. Land use and land 
ownership need to be treated as separate issues. 

The fact that marginal lands are included in this 
intensification of part of the landscape is impor- 
tant. Marginal lands see this new (or continued) ex- 
ploitation precisely because those are the lands 
that are available. It is those parcels of land that 
are first to be less intensively worked in times of 





The surveyors note that there has been significant soil erosion, especially in relation to exposed marl soils. Wells, 
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crisis, and therefore those lands that are the first to 
be sold off. The important point to make at this 
stage is that all of this evidence, taken together, is 
suggestive of a higher degree of continuity in the 
landscape than has previously been considered.5* 

It is important to stress that change does occur. 
Epigraphic evidence tells us of a late 1st c. B.C. 
Corinthian with Roman citizenship, Lucius Licinius 
Anteros, who is given the right to own land and the 
right to graze flocks in Methana." Decrees of this 
type, which extend some aspects of citizenship 
rights to non-citizens (proxenia) and may also ex- 
tend land-holding rights (ges enktesis), are a prob- 
lematic area of scholarship in and of themselves, 
but similar decrees are known from elsewhere.59 
The Anteros decree is suggestive of the changing 
political landscape of the Roman Peloponnese, and 
can account for some of the visible changes recov- 
ered through archaeological survey. 

It is sometimes stated that these decrees were 
simply honourific, and that the rights granted were 
seldom taken up.” Though the evidence is far from 
conclusive, there are some instances of later, sub- 
sequent inscriptions attesting to the taking up of 
these rights.^? Moreover, the few synthetic studies 
of such decrees that exist seem to show that there is 
an increase in their incidence in the Roman period,’ 
and in the Ist c. B.C. we begin to see grants of 
proxeny being extended to Italian Romans (as op- 
posed to Greeks with Roman citizenship). All of this 
is suggestive of a less isolationist attitude within 
some regions of the Peloponnese than is tradition- 
ally allowed. These documents are specifically for 





54. As was shown for Keos. Cherry, et al. 1991. 


governing (or at least formalising) interaction 
between individuals from different regions, and 
highlight some aspects of an economically-based 
cultural interaction. After all, these decrees show 
to some degree that traditional patterns of land 
ownership are changing for a minority, as the abil- 
ity to both own and exploit land outside of one's 
own polis is made more widely available.f! 

This decree is part of a larger body of evidence 
that points to a rural Roman Peloponnese that is 
not only affected by broader interactions between 
regions, but is often the focus of those interactions. 
We can see this in numerous sources: literary evi- 
dence testifies to the contacts between regions 
(most frequently amongst elites, unsurprisingly),” 
roads and tracks frequently facilitate movement 
and communication, and ceramic studies under- 
score the existence of broader economic networks 
that crosscut regions. The most overt examples of 
such interactions can be seen in the centuriation 
evident around Corinth and Patras — a process that 
required not just Roman land surveyors, but official 
sanction from the authorities within the colonia.“ 

The implications of the Anteros decree are in- 
teresting, as it suggests that over time traditional 
networks of interaction are being extended in both 
nature and extent. Whereas previously interaction 
between the elites of regions might be governed by 
kinship diplomacy, xenia, and official embassies, 
in the late Hellenistic and Roman periods it is pos- 
sible to see the extension of interaction to include 
specific economic rights. This suggests that a broader 
network of interaction, one that looks beyond the 


55. SEG 37, 1987, 321; S. Zoumbaki, ““Popoaior éyyarodvtec. Römische Grundbesitzer in Eleia”, Tyche 9, 
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bounds of the polis, is being constructed, and that 
specific means of constructing, maintaining, and 
negotiating these interactions are being introduced 
through the extension of proxeny rights to a wider 
group of people. Such changes in the relationships 
between the (often urban-based) elite had spin-off 
effects for the rural Peloponnese, where the shift 
towards an intensive form of agriculture, and the 
incidences of crop specialisation are suggestive of 
attempts to supply a broader than local market 
with relatively high-value agricultural products. 
We can see evidence of inter-regional non-elite 
connections in the continued importance of tran- 
shumance and large-scale pastoralism. Epigraphic 
evidence records limited instances of transport or 
pasturage rights between regions.9 While this is far 
from straightforward, the very impact of large- 
scale pastoralism on inter-regional relations is im- 
portant. The fact that border disputes, and even 
wars, were often sparked by the need of many 
poleis to exploit the eschatiai of their territories 
for grazing testifies to the existence of such inter- 
actions, and while the wars may have ceased with 
the coming of Rome, competition did not. 
Further evidence can be seen in the use of xenike 
hodos (‘road of the aliens’, ‘road leading to foreign 
territory’, ‘hospitable road’, or ‘road for guest- 
friends’) for transporting flocks. This is suggested 
in a passage of Polybius (XIII. 8, 7), in which, at the 
time of war between Sparta and Megalopolis in 
204 B.C., flocks belonging to Proagoras and some 
others from Megalopolis were forced to leave La- 
conia. Chaniotis’ re-interpretation of a Lyttian de- 
cree in Crete also suggests that xenikai hodoi could 
be used for inter-regional transhumance. 
Supporting evidence for this may be found in 
grants of isopoliteia and sympoliteia which must 
have facilitated the movement of flocks and increase 
in frequency in the late Hellenistic period and con- 
tinue into the Roman period.” All of this evidence 





taken together is emblematic of a much larger phe- 
nomenon of increasing political cooperation and 
interaction between regions over time that facili- 
tated the exchange of and access to complementary 
resources, With the rural landscape being the focus. 

It has already been suggested that there is a fair 
degree of variation between the regions of the 
Peloponnese in terms of land use and settlement 
patterns. If some of this variability represents some 
form of cash-cropping, the question arises as to 
who would benefit. It is known from several scat- 
tered references that Roman or Italian business- 
men, the negiotiatores, were operating in Greece 
from at least the 3rd century onwards.® A late Hel- 
lenistic tile stamp from Sparta which refers to the 
lodging house of the Romans seems to be tangible 
proof of the presence of these Roman financiers.” 
It could be to supply the demands of these men and 
the broader market that they represented that some 
changes in land use are observed. 


It is clear that there are several factors visible in 
the rural Roman Peloponnese, including an aggre- 
gation or consolidation of land, changes in land use 
(such as intensification and specialisation, and per- 
haps increased pastoralism), and some changes in 
land ownership. But amongst all of the change 
there is a strong undercurrent of continuity. There 
are a variety of factors that are at work within the 
rural landscape and it is not always clear which are 
in Operation at any particular time; some are cul- 
turally driven, some are politically driven, and some 
are environmentally driven, and none of these cat- 
egories is exclusive. It is clear, then, that the notion 
of ‘predominant trends’ serves to mask some of 
these finer points. 

Many of these trends are influenced — directly 
and indirectly — by broader Mediterranean events. 
Affiliated with these types of economic and political 
interactions in the rural landscape are resistance 
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and ignorance. Resistance is a common result of 
unilateral or asymmetrical power relations, and 
can be expressed in a wide variety of ways. Adher- 
ence to tradition, an entrenchment of convention, 
even outright defiance are all attested reactions to 
the spread of Roman power.” In the Peloponnese, 
some of these aspects are difficult to read in the 
landscape, even if there is literary evidence for 
their occurrence elsewhere in Greece.” It may be 
possible to see specific instances of resistance in 
the lack of accommodation between Rome and her 
subjects in the Peloponnese — part of the reason why 
the low numbers of small sites persist in the Roman 
period may be simply that the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese do not want to accommodate the new 
political regime. This need not be a conscious choice: 
with the old power structures of the Peloponnese 
largely stripped away, the focus may have turned 
inwards in some places, concentrating on the local 
conditions and rejecting any wider engagement. 

Closely allied with this type of resistance is the 
idea of ignorance. That is, some inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese perhaps simply chose to ignore any- 
thing beyond the bounds of their own communities, 
or their own cultural group. Much has been made 
of this type of attitude in literature, especially in 
respect to the Second Sophistic. In other words, 
literati seemingly chose to ignore the current po- 
litical situation and focused instead on the cultural 
achievements of the Greek past, and retreated, in 
a sense, into philosophical quandaries.” While this 
is perhaps reductionist, and it is certainly far too 
simplistic to explain the entirety of the Second So- 
phistic, a similar idea might be applied to the in- 
teractions in the rural Peloponnese. 

The important point to note is that these inter- 
actions need not be consciously expressed, nor are 
they necessarily exclusive. And while many of these 
ideas are speculative, they are testable through 
future research. The complicated picture that 
emerges is one of differing interactions, sometimes 





with competing motives, sometimes operating in 
tandem. In short, cultural interaction of this sort is 
complicated, and is neither uniform in application 
nor homogeneous in content; it is discrepant, in all 
of the complexities inherent in that term.” 

Just because Rome arrives on the Peloponnesian 
political scene does not mean that old networks of 
interaction between poleis (or even within poleis) 
no longer apply. Rather, they continue, albeit in a 
changed form. The traditional political and eco- 
nomic roles within a community are created, main- 
tained and negotiated through the same broad cultural 
avenues as before: the reinforcement of (and rede- 
finition of) tradition, the dissuasion of opposition 
and innovation, and the repeated reinforcement of 
status differences, be they defined on the basis of 
age, wealth, heredity or place of origin.” All of these 
‘lower-level’ interactions are occurring at the same 
time as the ‘higher-level’ interactions, and indeed 
serve to facilitate particular avenues of interaction. 

Therefore within any one region of the Pelopon- 
nese it is possible to see competing or even con- 
tradictory interactions, creating a kaleidoscope of 
material evidence covering the entire spectrum of 
possible interactions. One particular type of inter- 
action may predominate, but that does not negate 
the importance or existence of the less frequent or 
less archaeologically visible interactions. 


Conclusions 


Thus the differential extent of the rural changes and 
decline in absolute site numbers visible in the Pelo- 
ponnese can be explained, in part, through the pan- 
Mediterranean expansion of Rome. As different 
regions came within the orbit of Roman control and 
influence, they reacted differently to competing 
pressures from both within and without. The pres- 
sure amongst local elites to maintain their power, 
both politically and economically, may have led to 
the consolidation of some land within fewer and 
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fewer families. The evidence from the Pelopon- 
nese, and elsewhere in the Greek world,” suggests 
that this process may have begun during the Hel- 
lenistic period, if not earlier. It could be that the 
spread of Roman power and hegemony in the East 
removed some of the constraints on this process, 
allowing for its increased incidence and elaboration 
at this time." The increased importance of some 
broader regional trade networks may have led to the 
intensification and specialisation of some regions 
in terms of agricultural production — certainly the 
‘destruction’ of Corinth and the survey evidence as 
discussed above suggest a widening of economic ties 
amongst the polities of the eastern Peloponnese. 
However, these external pressures must be bal- 
anced against localised internal circumstances. The 
individual landscapes of the Peloponnese are not 
simply the backdrops upon which is painted the 
history of Roman expansion and the concomitant 
economic and societal implications, they are the 
backdrops upon which is written the evidence of local 
conflict, local competition, poor harvests, limited 
famine, demographic success and failure on a local 
scale; not everything requires an external explanation. 
What these data show is the multifaceted and 
localised responses that these regions made to long- 
and medium-term socio-political processes. The 
traditional historical narrative of a declining and 
depopulated Greece in the Roman period requires 
emendation; the rural Roman Peloponnese, over- 
all, does indeed show a pattern of decline, but this 
numerical decline of site numbers masks a much 
more complicated situation. Simple loss of numbers 
does not automatically translate into depopulation 
or desolation. The rural Roman Peloponnese is 
typified by a series of vibrant communities; it is a 
place composed of disparate regions with disparate 
histories. Some of these regions are able to benefit 
from the new reality of Roman hegemony, and cer- 
tainly, some are not. But to generalise that the 
Roman period is essentially a negative one is to re- 
duce the past to the result of a simplistic equation. 


Daniel Stewart 


School of Archaeology and Ancient History, 
University of Leicester 
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COIN PRODUCTION AND COIN CIRCULATION IN THE ROMAN PELOPONNESE 


Ioannis Touratsoglou 


Abstract: The present article deals with the production and circulation of coins in the Peloponnese in the aftermath 
of the Achaean League’s surrender to the Romans, as well as during the Imperial period. In the first phase, which 
comprises the period from the middle to the Late Republican period and down to the Early Principate, the partial 
and selective operation of certain mints (silver and bronze coins) is most probably linked to military-political events 
during Rome’s expansion. Thus the local mints contribute each time that the Roman generals confront the last Hel- 
lenistic rulers of the East or fight each other in the internal Roman power-struggles which were played out on Greek 
soil. The coinage of the Peloponnesian cities of the Roman period, with very few exceptions which concern colonies 
founded during the Late Republican period, is largely inaugurated by Augustus and his dynasty. However, it had neither 
the same lifespan, nor the same starting point, nor was it uniform for all the cities. Special stress is laid on the cir- 
culation procedure, the characteristics of which differ radically between the two periods: the cosmopolitan polyphony 
of the numismatic horizon of the Late Hellenistic period becomes more introverted, while local values (Roman 
Provincial coins from Peloponnesian mints) or Roman issues in precious metals [aurei, denarii (plus antoniniani)] 


and heavy copper coins (sestertii, dupondii, asses) play their role according to place and era. 


After the Roman victory over the Achaean League 
troops and the destruction of Corinth by Lucius 
Mummius in 146 B.C., the Peloponnese was meant 
to undergo great social and political changes. By 
employing a highly preordained plan of partition 
regarding the previous status quo, the fate of each of 
the cities comprising the League was regulated sepa- 
rately. First were dissolved the administrative author- 
ities of the polity that governed the affairs of the 
confederacy, as a union of states, which were equal, 
autonomous but also complying to common goals and 
obligations. Wealthy and vigorous Corinth was de- 
prived of a part of its public land which was granted 
to Sicyon, while another part after being confiscated 
was turned into ager publicus. The other cities were 
proclaimed ‘free’ and perhaps even tax-exempt, 
without this preventing Rome from any kind of in- 
tervention in the private affairs of every one of them. 

Two important events affected the development 
of the Peloponnese during the early Roman period 
and particularly during the end of the Ist c. B.C.: 
The foundation of Roman colonies first at Corinth 





1. For the broader region see Alcock 2007, 671-97. 


and at Dyme and then at Patrai, and the establish- 
ment of pax Romana after 31 B.C. 

Aside from the degree that the Peloponnese was 
arich territory with extensive arable lands, pastures, 
fish and timber, this region was not well known for 
surplus producing or for large-scale exports. Arca- 
dia was famous for its milk, which it was believed 
to have medicinal properties. Messenia was mainly 
an agrarian area. Agriculture and animal husbandry 
were the main resources of the Argolid. Sicyon, 
formerly renowned for its olive groves, during the 
Roman times was mostly known for brick manu- 
facturing. At Tainaron the iron mines as well as the 
quarries of black and green marble were still active. 
For the city of Patrai literary sources point to a sig- 
nificant manufacturing activity (wool workshops), 
moreover with export activity, while archaeologi- 
cal data attest to ceramic production and more 
particularly lamps. Finally, at Laconia, except for 
purple dye manufacture, celebrated was also the 
breeding of excellent horses, many of which were 
forwarded to Rome.! 
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As soon as the Romans occupied this land they 
supported the wealthy social groups, thus accord- 
ingly the affluent aristocratic families took front 
stage. Granting of Roman citizenship by the em- 
perors was confined almost exclusively to mem- 
bers of this class. These noblemen - landowners of 
vast properties, with considerable revenues and 
overseas commercial transactions, which managed 
huge sums — were also very active benefactors. 
The luxurious private buildings, like the villa of 
Herodes Atticus at Eua in Kynouria, adorned with 
splendid mosaics and sculptures, coexist with anal- 
ogous public complexes in cities and in sanctuaries 
of high status at that time. The great monument 
which was built south of the theater of Argos by 
Tib. Claudius Tychicus belongs to this category. As 
does also the construction of the Nymphaeum at 
Olympia and the embellishment of the Peirene 
fountain at Corinth, which were funded by Herodes 
Atticus. To the social benefactions can be also as- 
cribed the act of C. Claudius Tychicus, ‘founder’ of 
the Heraia festival at Argos, to donate one denar- 
ius to every free citizen.” 

Certain philhellene emperors occasionally con- 
tributed to the building projects and in the embel- 
lishment of cities and panhellenic shrines. One such 
example was Nero, who built a villa and an aque- 
duct at Olympia. Hadrian, within his greater inter- 
est for the pilgrim sites of mainland Greece, took 
great care of the embellishment of Olympia. More- 
over, the latter displayed interest for the fate of 
Megalopolis and attempted to breath new life to 
the deserted city. 

Despite the fact that the presence of Roman 
businessmen (negotiatores) and particularly that of 
Italian merchants in the Peloponnese is dated before 
the subjugation of the Achaean League (2nd c. B.C.), 
their heyday in the area, through the activities of 
entrepreneurs, bankers, landowners, viticulturists 
or cattle-raisers, is attested in the Ist c. B.C. The 
Italian businessmen were especially active in the 
great centers of the Peloponnese. Inscriptions testify 
for their presence at Argos during the Ist c. B.C., 





at Mantineia and Cleitor in Arcadia, in Messenia, 
at Gytheion in Laconia and at Aegion in Achaea. 
At Megalopolis there were also institutions of Ital- 
ian traders. Their rather insignificant activity at Pa- 
trai is noteworthy, at least until the refurbishment 
of the city's harbour after the foundation of a 
colony there by Augustus. 

The fact that during the early imperial period 
considerable private properties existed in the Pelo- 
ponnese can be deduced by the festival regulations 
of Andania imposing severe restrictions against 
luxury: During the festivities and the games, which 
served also as an occasion for wealth display, it was 
prohibited for the pilgrims to wear extravagant 
clothes, of a value over 200 drachms. Additionally, 
the economic affluence noticed for representatives 
of the ruling class can be surmised by the rule — in 
the same regulations — that the five high officials 
of the mysteries should have at least an annual in- 
come of one talent (6,000 drachms).* 

Several scholars have proposed the view that 
during the period of the Roman rule, and already 
from early on, the great panhellenic games dwin- 
dled into gatherings and celebrations of local cal- 
iber. In spite of the fact that after the destruction 
of Corinth the responsibility of organizing the Isth- 
mia was given to the Sicyonians and that the 
Roman authorities showed an interest for the con- 
tinuation of the Nemeia, proves the favourable 
policy towards this tradition and its viability. Fur- 
thermore, in the early 1st c. B.C. the mysteries of 
Andania in Messenia were reorganized; during the 
time of the festivities many theoroi (sacred ambas- 
sadors) convened from many places. 

Before the First Mithridatic War it seems that 
no tribute was imposed on the Peloponnese. How- 
ever, during the hostilities, on the pretext of bor- 
rowing money from the shrines of Olympia and 
Epidauros, Sulla proceeded to confiscation of their 
treasures. At that time (90-80 B.C.) the cities were 
also forced repeatedly to contribute with human 
and monetary resources, as well as to supply with 
provisions the troops that had landed in Greece or 


2. On Atticus see Ameling 1983. Especially for Eua: Spyropoulos 2001.— For Ti. Claudius Tychicus, see RP I, 
ARG 104 [3] and the article of Piérart in the present volume, supra pp. 33-34 n. 130.- For Olympia, Mallwitz 1972.— 
For C. Claudius Tychicus, the son of the above-mentioned Ti. Claudius Tychicus, see RP I, ARG 105. 

3. Rizakis 2001a, 181-97.— For the Peloponnesian upper class see recently, S. Zoumbaki, “The composition of 
the Peloponnesian Elites in the Roman Period and the Evolution of their Resistance and Approach to the Roman 
Rulers”, Tekmeria 9, 2008, 25-5 1.— For Italian traders settling in Peloponnesian poleis, see Rizakis forthcoming, n. 27. 


4. Deshours 2006. 
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had undertaken the task of suppressing piracy. A 
considerable number of inscriptions dating to 72/1 
B.C. reveals the economic difficulties of cities such 
as Epidauros or Gytheion in Laconia. Literary 
sources probably of that era make similar refer- 
ences for Sparta or Tegea. Later, during the First 
Civil War between the more formidable Roman 
generals of that time, Peloponnesians served in the 
army of Pompeius while he confronted Iulius Cae- 
sar. For the people and the economy this strenuous 
situation was continued and intensified: taxes and 
tributes were imposed after the mid-1st c. B.C. also 
by Mark Antony, who went on to recruit soldiers 
during the Second Civil War. The same was done 
by Octavian, too. The economy of the region was 
troubled also by piracy. It is well known that Pom- 
pey relocated Cilician pirates at Dyme. 

The end of the Civil Wars, although it marks the 
transformation of almost the entire Greece into 
Roman provinces and the imposition of regular 
taxation (27 B.C.), caused justified relief.‘ 

It seems that new projects of urban planning 
aiming at the remodelling and renovation of pre- 
existing grid plans and the boosting of building ac- 
tivity in order to serve the new status quo were not 
attempted before the era of Augustus. Corinth and 
Dyme consist two exceptions, two colonies founded 
by Iulius Caesar, the first one clearly Roman in 
character. The city of Patrai constitutes an exam- 
ple of an urban center with rapid growth, in which 
the first emperor, Augustus, settled veterans of the 
naval battle that took place off Actium; the popu- 
lation was also increased with the relocation of in- 
habitants of nearby cities. 

At Corinth quite an impression is caused by the 
agora complex built by Attic marble and limestone; 
it was surrounded by shops and there was also the 
podium where justice was administered by the pro- 
consul. Moreover, there can be mentioned the 
magnificent paved avenue leading to Lechaion and 
running across monumental buildings — among 
other things the fountain Peirene and the baths do- 
nated by the Spartan Eurykles —, as well as an am- 
phitheater unique in mainland Greece. 

Argos, by the end of the Ist c. B.C., had a gym- 
nasium in the city's center; two more were added 





5. See in genere, Larsen 1975, 436-96. 


to that, one of them during the reign of Augustus. 
Later on baths were built beside the palaestra of 
the complex. Hadrian was responsible for certain 
renovations on the theater, for the construction of 
two large aqueducts, as well as for the building of a 
brickwork odeum.f 

Remarkable wealth, either in the form of land 
or of money, was seemingly accumulated by cer- 
tain citizens only after the consolidation of the new 
world order during the early and the middle impe- 
rial period. This fact is supported by the lavishly 
adorned villae urbanae and suburbanae of the 2nd 
c. A.D. in the grid pattern and the periphery of Pa- 
trai. The overall prosperity is moreover attested by 
the paved roads, the miliaria (milestones), as well 
as by the funerary monuments.’ 


Until the end of the 4th c. B.C. the tetradrachms 
minted in the name of Alexander the Great are 
dominant in the Peloponnesian coin hoards. These 
coins were used for the wages of the South Greek 
mercenaries who had been discharged in 330 B.C. 
(after the burning of Persepolis), or they were em- 
ployed by the Athenian Leosthenes, after 324/23 
B.C., as a bait for the enlistment of anti- Macedon- 
ian forces encamped at Tainaron — moreover with 
money embezzled by Harpalos from the treasury 
of Alexander the Great. 

These large denominations of Macedonian money 
are found in coin hoards coming mainly from Elis 
and Messenia, as well as from Arcadia and Argolis, 
the areas of origin of the majority of the Pelopon- 
nesian mercenaries of Alexander the Great. On the 
contrary, the limited presence in the Peloponnese 
of (gold) staters in the name of the Macedonian 
ruler (or his first successors) is traced in ‘ensembles’ 
concealed either in sites where Macedonian gar- 
risons had been stationed (e.g. Corinth) or in areas 
that had been used as fields of Macedonian troops’ 
movement. In any case, these instances of using 
gold are exceptions within the larger picture of this 
area’s coin circulation, where silver prevails. 

Heavy coins, mostly tetradrachms, dominate the 
3rd c. B.C.; these are to a great extent imported, 
occasionally employed in the local monetary econ- 
omy of the Peloponnese. Their existence there — 


6. Corinth: Paus. II. 1-5; Argos: id. II. 16-24; Olympia: id. V. 1-21 and VI. 1-21. 
7. Petropoulos 1994, 410-12. Cf. also Petropoulos 2001, 37-51 and Papapostolou 2009. 
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besides some cases constituting donations by the 
Ptolemies, the Seleucids, the Attalids, etc. — was 
generated by military operations and their conse- 
quences, such as the Chremonidean War (268/67- 
262/61 B.C.) and the Social War (220-217 B.C.), 
just to mention the most important conflicts. 

Any other local coinages of that time and that 
kind (silver tetradrachms) are connected, accord- 
ing to the prevailing theory, to hostilities that took 
place in this area during the second half of the 3rd 
c. B.C. The minting of these short tetradrachm se- 
ries, represented by very few specimens, obviously 
attempted to balance the tetradrachms of foreign 
issuing authorities, a couple of which played a 
significant role during this period in the whole re- 
gion (Macedonia, Aetolia). It cannot be ruled out, 
however, that a number of these Peloponnesian 
tetradrachms were used — as it was done elsewhere 
— for the implementation of large-scale building, 
artistic and defensive activities (wages for sculp- 
tors, wages for specialized personnel, expenses for 
the materials employed in the construction of the 
Asklepieion at Messene, expenses for the con- 
struction of the walls of Sparta). 

At the same time, during the whole period from 
the 4th to the third quarter of the 3rd c. B.C. (a few 
years before the Battle of Sellasia in 222 B.C.), the 
large denominations are accompanied by (silver) 
staters of Thebes (until the end of the 4th c. B.C.), 
of Aegina and Elis (almost on a standard basis), of 
the Boeotian Koinon, as well as of Corinth and its 
colonies (sporadically). These emissions represent 
of course samples that either resonate the political 
status quo of the recent past (Theban hegemony in 
the Peloponnese), or refer to economic influences 
through other parts (Aegina) or to the activity of 
major commercial centers of particular impor- 
tance in the past (Corinth). 

Going through the ages, it is during this period 
that the presence of smaller Peloponnesian denom- 
inations can be noted, such as those of the mints of 
Sicyon and Argos (mostly triobols), as well as Corinth 
(drachms, bronzes); these issues reflect the use of 
money for everyday needs. 

Regarding the production of mints located out- 
side the peninsula, in the Peloponnese were dif- 
fused at this time triobols of the Opuntian Locris 





and Phocis, as well as the ubiquitous tetrobols of 
Histiaia (sporadically). These denominations ap- 
pear alongside with those of Sicyon and Argos. 

The period after the Social War (217 B.C. on- 
wards) is dominated almost exclusively by the coin 
production of the city members of the Achaean 
League — silver triobols and bronze coins. This 
brings to mind Polybios' passage (II. 37, 10-11) 
concerning the use of common coinage: “... they 
also make use of the same laws, weights, measures 
and coins, and in addition to these the same mag- 
istrates, representatives and judges". According to 
the prevalent view the silver triobols were put into 
circulation as daily stipend for military services. 

In the coin hoards now make also their appear- 
ance a few didrachms of Rhodes, as well as bronzes 
of Ptolemy III [the former are obviously remains of 
the Rhodian interest for Argos — see G. Vollgraff, 
Mnemosyne 64, 1916, 219-38: donation of 100 tal- 
ents by the Rhodians in order to strengthen the for- 
tifications of Argos (240 B.C.); the latter should be 
part of money envoys sent from Egypt to Cleo- 
menes III]. Additionally, there are found triobols 
of Lamia and Ainianes, as well as bronzes of Philip 
V of Macedonia, scattered pieces brought to the 
south by invasions and concealed under dire cir- 
cumstances. 

It is evident that the retreat of the Macedonian 
presence of the Antigonids had as consequence the 
return of the region to the local coinages of the 
cities and the koina, and of course to silver. 

The aforementioned issues, as well as those of 
the previous period, disappeared rapidly after the 
coming of the Romans, either because they ceased 
to be struck or because they were drawn out of cir- 
culation in the subject cities (which is most likely). 
Alternatively they could have been melted down 
or they could have been sent abroad as loot. Some 
of the issues that persisted in time, pieces survived 
from the past, became readily accepted in savings 
practices involving mainly bronze pieces. 

A considerable number of hoards, both from 
Central- Western Greece and from the Pelopon- 
nese, comprised by triobols, was assembled from the 
time of the rebellion of the Achaean League (burial 
date: 171 B.C. onwards), largely closing with its fall 
in the Battle of Corinth in 146 B.C. (Map 1). The 


8. Grandjean 2000, 323-24.— An overall review of the economy of the Peloponnese in the Hellenistic period is 


to be found in Rizakis, Touratsoglou 2008, 69-82. 
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Map 1. Geographical and chronological repartition of coin hoards with Achaean League triobols. 


Achaean triobols which are located in a few coin 
hoards outside mainland Greece (e.g. Italy and 
Crete) constitute lots assembled later, rounded-up 
groups of diverse emissions that can be interpreted 
as products of looting. The Agrinion Hoard, com- 
prised by Achaean triobols, Roman denarii and 
Athenian tetradrachms, stands out as an exception 
regarding the geographical distribution and a con- 
firmation at the same time of this phenomenon. 

The outline of the coin production in the area 
of the Peloponnese and of the coin circulation after 
the defeat and disintegration of the Achaean League 
can be drawn as following: 





I. Middle and Late Republican Times 


à. Coin production dramatically ceases after the 
dissolution of the League at Corinth.? Partial and 
selective operation of certain mints in the Pelo- 
ponnese (silver and bronze coins) is observed only 
during the 1st c. B.C. and particularly at the begin- 
ning — when, most probably, and not in the 2nd c. 
B.C. as it was believed by Dittenberger, Schwert- 
feger, Sherk and others — a number of federal or- 
ganizations is revived (Paus. VII. 16, 10) and in 
combination to military-political events pertaining 
to Romans themselves. 


9. Theory launched by Thompson 1968, supported by Price 1987, 95-103 and followed by Touratsoglou, Tsourti 
1991, 171-84. Opposite views concerning prolonged continuation of the Achaean League issues with no interruption 
until the first quarter of the Ist c. B.C. expressed first by C. Boehringer, and supported by J. Warren, J. Kroll and C. 
Grandjean are to be found in Warren 1999, 99-109 and in Grandjean 1999, 139-46. See also Grandjean, Guerra 2000, 
300-05 and Boehringer 2008, 83-89.- The recent monograph by Warren 2007 does not seem to follow for the bronze 
coinage the low chronology previously accepted by her. Views supporting the traditional dating are expressed by 
Lakakis-Marchetti 1996, 147-56; by Tsangari 2007 and recently by Oikonomides, Lakakis-Marchetti, Marchetti 
2007, 379-426 (negative review of this article is undertaken by A. Walker, in ANS, Winter 2008, 53-58). 
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The local mints contribute each time that the 
Roman generals confront the last Hellenistic rulers 
of the East or face each other, while seeking to pre- 
vail at Rome, bringing conflict on Greek territo- 
ry.!° Such were the confrontations of Sulla versus 
Mithridates VI of Pontos, of Pompey versus Iulius 
Caesar, of Brutus versus Octavian and Mark Antony 
and finally, at Actium, of Mark Antony and Cleopa- 
tra versus Octavian.!! At this point of time (87-86 
B.C.) are to be dated also two coin series of the 
Athenian mint (most evidently, despite some re- 
serves), i.e. silver New Style issues (broad-flanned 
tetradrachms and smaller modules); one series 
bears no legend and the other (inscribed with 
monograms) is probably in the name of Sulla’s 
quaestor, Marcus Licinius Lucullus, the brother of 
L. Lucullus.? These coin series were supplemen- 
tary to the other monetary revenues, in order to 
finance the military operations of Sulla. 
Alongside with the occasional issues, this period 
is noted for the bronze issues of various cities of 
the Achaean League — quite worn by prolonged use 
— which were countermarked by their own issuing 
authority in order to be revaluated for the new era: 
emissions of Elis, countermarked with an eagle, 
that circulated after 146 B.C.! This feature is re- 
peated in the mid-30s B.C. when the very worn 
copper coins of Messene, struck after 180 B.C., are 
countermarked on both sides (eagle and tripod). A 
bit later, maybe ultimate, proofs of this practice 
provide the copper coins of Messene of the years 
40-30 B.C., countermarked in the mid-20s B.C. 
(Augustus’ head); the issues of Lakedaimon, 35-31 
B.C., countermarked in the mid-20s B.C. (Augustus’ 
head); and the silver triobols of Elis of the years 
40-30 B.C., bearing a countermark of the early im- 
perial times. Finally, perhaps at the time of Antony, 
bronze coins of Cythera of the first half of the 





Ist c. B.C. were countermarked with Cupid.'^ This 
practice, besides highlighting the lack of sufficient 
metal at the time of countermarking, hints at a 
prolonged circulation since the flans bear very 
worn initial types. On other occasions it is proba- 
ble that countermarks simply aimed at the valida- 
tion of older issues. 

Mutatis mutandis, a similar picture is drawn re- 
garding Macedonia, where the royal and the civic 
issues are interrupted by the fall of the Antigonids 
at Pydna. The issues that follow — minted for Ma- 
cedonia as a Protectorate (168 B.C.) and for the 
Four Regions (Merides), into which the land is di- 
vided from 168 to 148 B.C. — are short emissions 
underlining the events that transformed the politi- 
cal scene. On the other hand, as a vehicle for mak- 
ing war against the barbarian tribes of the north 
were employed the so-called New Style Athenian 
tetradrachms, which were produced in large quan- 
tities after the middle of the 2nd c. B.C. at the urge 
and by arrangement of the Romans." Similarly, the 
brief, incidental issues of the first half of the Ist c. 
B.C. (silver emissions in the names of Aesillas and 
Sura as well as MAKEAONON and LEG MAKEAO- 
NON, etc.) are primarily connected with specific 
events and satisfy mainly needs for prestige of the 
Romans as successors of the Macedonian kings.!6 
Likewise incidental was an issue of the inactive for 
quite some time mint of Thessalonike; this emis- 
sion was produced under Pompey at the instance 
of colony foundation, in order to legitimize the 
election of magistrates away from Rome, but on 
Roman ground." In Macedonia, from the time of 
the proclamation of the territory as Roman province 
(148 B.C.) to the Late Republican period, the lack 
of metal and the return to barter also led to the 
production and circulation of barbarian-style coins 
modelled on the last civic issues under the kings. 


10. The recently published book on this subject by Benner 2008 summarizes the latest opinions on this matter 
based mainly on the propositions of A. Walker in LHS Numismatics, Auction 96, 8-9 May 2006. 

11. See for the period Rizakis 2001b, 81-82. Especially for the minting activity of Antony in the Peloponnese see 
Amandry 1982/83, 1-6. Lately, on coin production at Patrai during the Late Republican Period, see E. Haug, “Local 
Politics in the Late Republic: Antony and Cleopatra at Patras", AJN 20, 2008, 405-20. 

12. Lucullan z&rm (‘flats’) or Lucullan coinage: Kraay 1968, 15. Grandjean 1999, 141. Touratsoglou 2006/07, 245. 


13. Nicolet 1992, 287-89. 


14. A. Walker, LHS Numismatics, Auction 96, 8-9 May 2006 (Coins of Peloponnesos. The B[asil] C. D[emetria- 
des] Collection), nos 671, 692.1 (Elis), nos 756, 758-59 (Messene), nos 926.4, 926.6 (Lakedaimon), no. 999 (K ythera). 


Cf. Kroll 1996, 49-73 and id., 1997, 123-36. 


15. De Callatay 1991/92, 11-20. See also Dreyer 2000, 39-60. 


16. Touratsoglou 1993, 18, 21-22. 
17. Id. 1987b, 885-90. 
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Issue date (B.C.) Mints Issue date (B.C.) Commentary Historical events 
S = Silver, B = Bronze 
Elis (B) 146=> [Elis (B) /eagle 146 down to early 
countermarked on Ist c. B.C. 
Elis (B): <=146 B.C.] 
90s-80s Lakedaimon [S] Sulla 
90s-60s Sicyon [S+B], Argos [B] Mithradatic Wars 
(89-86) 
Early Ist c. Thuria [S+B], Epidauros [S], 
Megalopolis [S+B], Tegea [S], 
Pallantion [S], Pheneos [B] 
Early 80s Sicyon [S], Messene [S], 
Kleitor [S] 
mid-80s Lakedaimon [S] 
86 Aigeira [S], Patrai [S], Dyme 
[SB], Aigion [S], Elis [S] 
80s Argos [S] 
80s-50s Argos [S], Megalopolis [S] 
80s-60/50s Lakedaimon [S] 
Ist half Ist c. Korone [S], Kythera [B] 
60s-50/40s Messene [S], Thuria [B], 
Lakedaimon [B] 
Tegea [B], Thelpousa [B] 50-25 Civil Wars 
[Pompeius - Iulius 
Caesar (49-48)/ Brutus - 
Octavianus+Marcus 
Antonius (44-42)] 
Aigeira [B] Early - mid-1st c. 
Elis [S], Argos [B] mid-Ist c. 
Messene [S+B], Patrai [B], 40s-30s 
Elis [S], Lakedaimon [B] 
Corinth [B], Dyme [B] 40s 
(colony), Lakedaimon [B] 
37/35-31 Aigion [S+B], Lakedaimon [B] Civil War [Octavianus - 
M. Antonius (<-31)] 
mid-30's Messene [S] +[B], Patrai [B], 
30s Aigeira [B], Elis [S+B] 
30s Messene [B] [Messene (B)/ 
eagle and tripod 
countermarked 
on Messene (B): 
180 B.C.] 
32/31 Patrai [S+B] 
Patrai [B] mid-20s Time of Octavianus/ 
Augustus 
Messene [B] 20s [Messene (B)/head 
of Octavianus 
countermarked 
on Messene (B): 
180 B.C.] 
Patrai [B] mid-20s 
Lakedaimon [B] mid-20s [Lakedaimon(B)/ 
head of Octavianus 
countermarked on 
Lakedaimon (B): 
35/31 B.C.] 
Messene [B] Late Ist c. 




















Source: LHS Numismatics, Auction 96, 8-9 May 2006 (Coins of Peloponnesos. 
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b. Until nowadays there are not known any coin 
hoards comprised by the (silver or more often 
bronze) civic issues of the Peloponnese that are 
considered as incidental by research and are dated 
in the Ist c. B.C. This phenomenon can be ex- 
plained because these issues were rather scarce and 
these coins, among else, had a local character, be- 
sides the fact that they were minted on demand of 
the Roman generals, in order to pay conscripts 
from the Greek peninsula, as it has been supported. 

It is still a matter open to discussion whether a 
number of triobols, modelled on the ante-146 B.C. 
Achaean triobols and dated by a recent study in the 
beginning of the 1st c. B.C., should be correlated 
with a coin production of certain cities of Achaea 
proper that formed the new ‘League’.!® 


c. Roman coins and especially Roman Republican 
denarii are not easily found in Southern Greece be- 
fore Sulla (88-86 B.C.). In Macedonia the earliest 
coin hoard — Stobi/1971 [BAR 95, 1981, 40 no. 
42a] — was buried in 125 B.C. or (most probably) 
in 92-91 B.C.; this is an exception to the rule since 
the other known hoards are dated in the years 76- 
50 B.C., i.e. during the period that followed the de- 
feat of Mithridates; they give however testimony 
to the efforts to repel the Balkan barbarians from 
the heartland of Northern Greece.!° In Southern 
Greece, on the other hand, the arrival of the denar- 
ius, the new coinage from the west, is associated 
with the civil war between Antony and Octavian.”° 
Most of the coins in this case were produced by the 
wandering mints of the opponents. Undoubtedly, 
the not so ample, although traceable, quantities of 
denarii from Southern Greece during these early 
times, do not attest a widespread use for them. In any 
case, the need for applying an equivalence between 
the denominations of the circulating currency, im- 
ported and local, obviously led to denoting on the 
well known Messenian inscription concerning the 
oktobolos eisphora (IG V 1, 1432-33) of the re- 





18. Cf. Grandjean 2000, 321. 


ported sums in denarii. This moment has definitely 
to be placed at the period of coexistence of the two 
monetary standards, i.e. between 70 and 30 B.C?! 


II. Imperial Times 


à. The coinage of the Peloponnesian cities of the 
Roman period, besides very few exceptions that 
have to do with colonies founded during the Late 
Republican period,” is largely inaugurated by Au- 
gustus and his dynasty. However, it does not have 
the same lifespan, neither the same starting point, 
nor is uniform for all the cities. The remark, though, 
that the initiation of minting for the majority of 
the Peloponnesian cities is placed during the early 
imperial times, in the Iulio-Claudian era, finds its 
parallel in the analogous activity of the cities of Asia 
Minor — and not only there — mainly under Augus- 
tus. However, more specifically, the visit of Nero 
in the Peloponnese and the declaration of the free- 
dom of the cities is interpreted as the starting point 
for the coinages of Sicyon and Messene.?3 

Regarding other cases, while the initiation of 
coin production for a few cities obviously coincides 
and is related with the ‘pilgrimage’ of the philhel- 
lene emperor Hadrian,” the association on some oc- 
casions with Commodus remains unsatisfactory; in 
spite of the suggestions by Ch. Papageorgiadou- 
Bani.” 


b. Coin circulation evidence (excavation stray 
finds) in association with the conclusions based on 
the study of hoard evidence of the imperial period 
(savings hoards, grave hoards, emergency deposi- 
tions, etc) lead to the following remarks: 

A. From the beginning of the imperial times the 
deposition — therefore and the circulation — of pre- 
cious (gold and silver) issues is evident. This phe- 
nomenon is restricted to major urban centers 
(Patrai, Messene) with intense development and 
obvious close relations — commercial or not — to 
Italy, as well as with a prosperous ruling class. Ex- 


19. Touratsoglou 1987a, 54 and Kremydi-Sicilianou 2004, 136. 
20. Price 1987, 99. Arrival under Augustus is hinted by Boehringer 2008, 88. 
21. Migeotte 1997, 51-61. Id. 2008, 229-43. Cf. also Grandjean 1998, 37. 


22. Amandry 1981, 45-67. Id. 1988. 


23. See Rizakis 2001a, 182-87 for the influence of the Julio-Claudian dynasty and the Flavians in the local com- 


munities of the Peloponnese. 


24. Boatwright 2000. For Argos see now Flament, Marchetti forthcoming. 


25. 2004, 86. 
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Mint 





Iulio-Claudian Dynasty 


Patrai (Augustus) 
Corinth (Augustus) 
Dyme (Tiberius) 
Lakedaimon (Claudius) 
Sicyon (Nero) 
Messene (Nero) 














Hadrian Aigion 
Elis 
Argos 
Epidauros 
Commodus Troizen 








amples of the second feature can be found in the 
members of the great families of Gytheion UG V 
1, 1208) and Sparta (IG V 1, 18) that offered large 
sums in denarii (8,000 and 10,000 denarii respec- 
tively) for the public benefit. 

B. From that period and especially from the 2nd c. 
A.D. onwards it seems that the heavy copper Roman 
issues (sestertii, dupondii, asses), make their ap- 
pearance; these coins, judging from the percentage 
presented in the totals of the stray finds in Patrai, 
Corinth, Kenchreai, Argos, Nemea, Lousoi, Perachora 
(sanctuaries of Hera Akraia and Limenia), Sparta 
and Messene (even up to 30-50% on occasion), 
should have played a significant role in monetized 
economy.” The same can be said for the rest of the 
provincia Achaea (Central Greece, Thessaly); on the 
contrary, in the provincia Macedonia the Roman 
provincial coins of the cities and of the Macedon- 
ian Koinon have the leading role. Increase of the 
percentage, if not predominance of the sestertii 
compared to the other copper denominations, 
present also the coin hoards and the stray finds from 
Gaul, Britannia, South Italy, Sardegna and North 
Africa.” It is a point to be proven whether this re- 
mark presupposes a common monetary policy 
concerning trade in the productive areas around 
the Mediterranean. 

C. On the contrary, the presence of the local bronze 
(Roman Provincial) coins seems to be rather re- 





stricted in the depositions-savings and in the circu- 
lating currency in the Peloponnese. However, their 
percentage — and not only of the local coins — in 
Patrai, Argos, Nemea, Corinth, Kenchreai, Lousoi, 
Sparta and Messene is not negligible and reflects 
an extensive variety in provenance (mainland 
Greece and Asia Minor). In any case, the coin pro- 
duction of Lakedaimon and Corinth (during the Ist 
c. A.D.) seemingly overshadows that of the other 
mints. 

D. The antoniniani of the 3rd c. A.D. — a currency 
employed particularly for paying soldiers — should 
be considered to be imported and to be interpreted 
as booty taken by the Goths and the Herulians in 
the Northern Balkans (Danube Provinces) or even 
in areas where Roman forces encamped; these 
pieces were never reclaimed by their owners. Find- 
ing antoniniani in hoards alongside with the bar- 
barians' descend route (Sparta) or inside their 
escape route (Patrai), could be explained as depo- 
sitions or accidental losses during the desperate at- 
tempt of their owners to get away.”® 


c. An interesting remark is that a great number of 
Peloponnesian mints became active only under 
Septimius Severus and his family (A.D. 193-205/209); 
very few of them (Patrai) extended their activity 
also during the reign of Caracalla (A.D. 211-217). 
The coin production is restricted solely on bronzes. 


26. De Cou 1905; May 1962; Bellinger 1930; Edwards 1933; Hohlfelder 1978; Agallopoulou 1994; Grandjean 1997, 
115-22; Hoskins Walbank 2003; Knapp, MacIsaac 2005; Oikonomides 2008, 94. Additional information was provided per 
vocem, per discum electronicum or per epistulas by P. Marchetti (Argos), J. Baker (Sparta) and KI. Sideropoulos (Messene). 


27. Touratsoglou 2006, 158. 
28. Touratsoglou 2006. 
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(villa urbana) 


Claudius (11) 


Hoards Bibliography Content Burial date 
Messene To be published Denarii: Republic and Augustus A.D. 4 
Patrai cal976 CH 4, 1978, 75. Aurei: Tiberius (22), Caius (2), A.D. 47 onwards 





Patrai 1971 
(monumental Roman 
building) 


AD 27, 1972, Chron. 
B' 1, 282. 


Aurei: Vespasianus (2) 
Denarii: Roman Republic (2), 
Augustus (1), Nero (16), Otho (2), 
Vitellius (1), Vespasianus (133), 
Titus (30), Domitianus (142) 


A.D. 96 onwards 





Patrai ca 1978 


AD 33, 1978, Chron. 


Denarii: Vespasianus (1), 


A.D. 193 onwards 





Sicyon 1934 


Ant. Pius (1), Faustina I (1), 
M. Aurelius (1), L. Verus (1), 
Faustina (II) (6), Iul. Domna (1) 


(villa urbana, burnt) B’ 1, 84. Domitianus (1), Nerva (2), Traianus 
(10), Hadrianus (5), Ant. Pius (5), 
M. Aurelius (8), Commodus (8), 
S. Severus (1) 
Gonoussa, NMA Sestertii: Titus (1), Hadrianus (3), Under S. Severus 


or Caracalla 








Sev. Alexander, Julia Mamaea, 
Gordianuss III 


Sparta 1955 BCH 80, 1956, 228, b. Sestertii + Dupondii Under Gordianus III 
(1st c. to Gordianus IIT) 
Lousoi Oikonomides 2008 Sestertii (9): Hadrianus, Ant. Pius, Under Gordianus III 





Patrai 1982 (1) 
(baths) 


AD 37, 1982, Chron. 
B' 1, 142. 


Sestertii (49): Traianus, Hadrianus, 
Ant. Pius, M. Aurelius, Commodus, 
S. Severus, Caracalla, Sev. Alexander, 
Maximinus, Gordianus III, 
Philippus I + Roman 
Provincials (2): Patrai 


Under Philippus I 





Chora Pylias 1953 


PAAH 1953, 242. 


Sestertii (13): Commodus 
to Volusianus + 
Antoniniani (2): Volusianus, 
Macrianus 


Under Volusianus 





Skarmingas, 
Pylia 1953 


BCH 78, 1954, 99. 


Sestertii (47): Traianus 
to Mariniana 


Under Valerianus I 





Corinth 1930 
(theatre) 


AJA 35, 1931, 146. 


Antoniniani (5): Gallienus + 
Roman Provincials (24): 
Nicopolis (1), Corinth (6), Aigion (2), 
Argos (8), Aigeira (1), Heraia (1), 
Orchomenos (1), Sikyon (2), 
Phygaleia (1), Lakedaimon (1) 


Under Gallienus 





Corinth 1936 
(South Stoa) 


Hesperia 1941, 145. 


Antoniniani (47): Sev. Alexander 
to Salonina + 
Roman Provincials (3): Corinth, Patrai 


Under Gallienus 





‘Corinth’ 








AD 18, 1963, 
B'1,5-6. 





Sestertii (3): Commodus, 

M. Aurelius, Gordianus III + 
Antoniniani (9): Valerianus I, 
Gallienus, Salonina + 
Roman Provincials (23): Athens 





Under Gallienus 
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Patrai 1976 
(below the citadel) 


AD 31, 1976, Chron. 
B' 1, 88. 


Denarii (3): Caracalla, Maximinus, 
Pupienus + 
Antoniniani (20): Elagabalus, 
Pupienus, Gordianus, Philipus I, 
Traianus Decius, Gallus, Gallienus 


Under Gallienus 





Patrai 1982 (II) 


AD 37, 1982, Chron. 


Antoniniani (38): Gordianus III, 


Under Gallienus 








BCH 71-72, 


Roman Provincials (1): 


(baths) B' 1, 142. Philippus I, Traianus Decius, 
Volusianus, Gallienus 
Akriai Unpublished Sestertii (ca 2.500): Ist to 3rd c. A.D. Under Gallienus 
(near Gytheion) 
Sparta BCH 63, 1939, 288 = Antoniniani (5,027): to Gallienus + Under Gallienus 


(Magoula) 1939 
1947/48, 394. 


Lakedaimon 





Sparta 1964 
(Akropolis) 


Oikonomides 1966, 
376-82. 











Roman Provincials (72): 


Under Gallienus 
Lakedaimon 











The fact that at this time (end of the reign of Septi- 
mius Severus) the bulk of the active until then mints 
ceases its operation, surely indicates a major event 
for the region, possibly connected to the harsh eco- 
nomic status of the empire and the numismatic 
paucity. It remains a fact though that the Severan 
coin production in Peloponnese constitutes a size- 
able quantity, never seen before in the region 
(Maps 2 and 3).? 


The interpretation given for this overproduction 
of money is that the Peloponnesian coins in ques- 
tion, many of which had been found in excavations 
in Syria, “were presumably brought (sc. into Asia) 
by auxiliary troops raised to help in the defence of 
the frontier against Parthia; since the mints in- 


volved did not normally strike, they clearly struck 
now simply to provide part of their pay for the 
auxiliaries and it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that finding the metal was a burden imposed on 
them’. “It is worth noting in passing that the mints 
in question are on the whole villages, not cities; 
recruiting therefore from the country, not the 
cities” °° 


d. An impressive feature is that, from all the active 
mints in the Peloponnese during the Roman pe- 
riod, only Argos and Lakedaimon continued their 
production until the reign of Gallienus. Obviously, 
of importance to this exception was the fact that 
both Argos and Lakedaimon (and of course Corinth 
from one point onwards, primarily during the early 





Peloponnesian mints of the imperial period acting only under the Severi (A.D. 193-217) 





Aigeira, Boura, Pellene 





Zakynthos 





Asine, Kolone, Mothone, Pylos, Kyparissia, Thuria, Tenea, Phlious 





Asopos, Boiai, Gytheion, Las 





Hermione, Kleonai, Methana 








Heraia, Kaphyai, Mantineia, Psophis, Kleitor, Tegea, Megalopolis, Orchomenos, Pheneos, Phigaleia, Thelpousa 











29. Grunauer-von Hoerschelmann 1982/83, 39-46, pls 8-9. 


30. See Crawford 1975, 572 and n. 5. Cf. also Seyrig 1957, 249 and Flament 2007, 579. 
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Cessation dates of the coin production of the Peloponnesian mints 
Mint Cessation date of the coin Cessation date of the coin 
production (Severi incl.) production (Gallienus incl.) 
Corinth, Sicyon, Aigeira, Aigion, X 
Boura, Patrai, Pellene 
Zakynthos X 
Messene, Asine, Kolone, Mothone, X 
Pylos, Kyparissia, Thuria 
Lakedaimon Lakedaimon 
Asopos, Boiai, Gytheion, Las X 
Argos Argos 
Epidauros, Troizan, Hermione, X 
Kleonai, Methana 
Heraia, Kaphyai, Mantineia, X 
Psophis, Kleitor, Tegea, 
Megalopolis, Orchomenos, 
Pheneos, Phigaleia, Thelpousa 











imperial times) were the most significant centers 
of the Peloponnese. 


Recapitulating on the economic and the numis- 
matic policy in Roman Peloponnese, the following 
comments can be made: 


1. Just opposite to the status quo of the Classical 
and Hellenistic times, when the Peloponnese, di- 
vided in independent city-states or (during other 
periods) in leagues of autonomous urban centers, 
was well known for its many active mints with 
flourishing regular issues, the period that follows 
its capitulation to the Romans — as it is common in 
other areas too — reveals a typically occasional 
activity in numismatic production. This modus 
operandi cannot in any fashion be accepted as a 
continuation of the previous status quo, since it serves 
foreign interests and needs. The recession status is 
ended with the ascendancy of Augustus to the 
throne. Even later though the coin production and 
diffusion (and not only the local) is not continuous. 


2. The only non-local coins circulating in the Pelo- 
ponnese during the imperial period are, on one 
hand, the precious metal Roman issues (aurei, 
denarii) and, on the other hand, the heavy copper 
coins (sestertii, dupondii, asses). Additionally, the 
Roman Provincial coins of Peloponnesian as well 





31. Touratsoglou 2006. 


as mainland-Greek mints — while the coins of 
Greek cities of Asia Minor are not absent too. The 
various transactions of commercial character 
seems that were done, at least during the early and 
the middle imperial period in the urban centers, by 
using large denominations, which on rare occa- 
sions were treasured in rich houses. Roman Provin- 
cial coins rather testify for the cosmopolitan 
character of the sites where they were discovered 
(harbours, major urban centers). 


3. The greater part of the centers of the peninsula 
ceases its coin production during the reign of the 
dynasty of Septimius Severus, while a substantial 
number of mints becomes active only during this 
time (A.D. 193-209). The local production of Roman 
Provincial coins in the Peloponnesian area — be- 
sides Argos and Lakedaimon — actually becomes ex- 
tinct by the end of the first decade of the 3rd c. A.D. 


4. The antoniniani, the coinage par excellence for 
paying troops, were rather drawn to the south of 
the Balkans by the barbarian hordes which in the 
3rd c. A.D. reached even Sparta. Undoubtedly, 
they do not represent part of the regular coin cir- 
culation in the area.?! 


5. The whole picture under consideration for Ro- 
man Peloponnese, based on the comparative study 
of archaeological, epigraphical and philological 
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Map 2. Cities off the Achean League (+) which struck Severan emissions (INJ 5, 1981). 
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testimonies, brings to light a society with large 
estates, sizeable amounts of coined (on silver) 
money in the possession of the established wealthy 
class, i.e. the dwellers mainly of rich villae urbanae 
and villae rusticae. This society was recipient of 
benefactions from affluent citizens, such as the 
multimillionaire Herodes Atticus, and from phil- 
hellene emperors. In a similar environment, the 
monetized everyday life secured through the use of 
the Roman Provincial coins, emerges to be con- 
fined or even non-existent for certain areas. Unless 
the various needs of the cities and the hinderland 
for copper coins were covered only by the produc- 
tion of specific local mints with a standard produc- 
tion, such as Argos and Lakedaimon, or with a 
prolific production, like Corinth. 


6. The organisation of the production of Roman 
Provincial coins in the Peloponnese (and Mainland 
Greece which formed part of the provincia Achaea) 
is characterized — at least during the period be- 
tween the reign of Hadrian and that of Septimius 
Severus — by the fact that a remarkable number of 
cities lying at a considerable distance from each 
other struck in the same mint; this procedure, to- 
gether with the realization of the same engraver’s 
hand for a number of obverses,? is comparable to 
similar phenomena which occurred in Asia Minor 
and Macedonia, and seems to constitute the basic 
substructure of the mintig administration.» 


Ioannis Touratsoglou 


Honorary Director of the 
Numismatic Museum, Athens 
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ENTERTAINMENT BUILDING OF THE ROMAN PELOPONNESE: 
THEATRES, ODEA, AND AMPHITHEATRES AND THEIR TOPOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION* 


Valentina Di Napoli 


Abstract: Entertainment buildings, namely theatres and odea, are attested in Greece from the 6th c. B.C. onwards. 
They increase in number during the Hellenistic period, while in Roman times they are found only in a few urban centres. 
Amphitheatres, a typically Roman kind of entertainment building, were very rarely constructed in the Roman Pelo- 
ponnese, where the arena games were mainly performed within theatres. This paper provides an analysis of the ar- 
chitectural form and the diachronic development of the entertainment buildings in the Roman Peloponnese, as well 
as the multifarious uses of the theatrical buildings in this region and their place in the urban fabric of the cities. The 
topographical distribution of these buildings in the Roman Peloponnese and their gradual decrease in number are 
investigated as possible indicators of the development of urban society as well as of the presence of local élites. 


Entertainment buildings which were used for the 
performance of spectacles of different kinds are at- 
tested in Greece from the end of the Archaic pe- 
riod. The increasing importance of dramatic 
performances and musical contests and their grad- 
ual organization into regular meetings led, from 
the 6th c. B.C. onwards, to the construction of the 
earliest theatres, which were at first constituted of 
simple wooden rows of seats placed around a cir- 
cular orchestra, and soon became more perma- 
nent, stone buildings.! The earliest archaeologically 
documented specimens have been found in Attica, 
a region which is directly associated with the ori- 
gins of Greek drama: amongst the Attic examples 
are the theatre of Dionysus at Athens, the theatre 
of Thorikos and the one at Ikaria, birthplace of 





Thespis.? Greek theatres, originated to shelter mu- 
sical performances within the context of religious 
festivals, were soon used for many other purposes 
as well (see below). Contemporaneous with the 
gradual change in the nature of the spectacles held 
in theatres, a mutation of the buildings themselves 
can be observed. Hellenistic theatres in Greece can 
thus be regarded as a further development of Clas- 
sical theatres, most of them presenting a semicir- 
cular or horseshoe-shaped auditorium which leans 
on a natural slope, stone seats whose first row is 
constituted of monumental thrones and is dedi- 
cated to priests and city officials, an unpaved or- 
chestra and, most notably, a scene building formed 
by a lower storey with columns or pillars on its 
front (tpookiviov)} and an upper storey (oxyvn) 


* T would like to warmly thank professor A. Rizakis for inviting me to write a contribution to this volume. I am 
also grateful to Molly Richardson for her assistance with the English text and for her helpful comments. The topic 
of this paper is more extensively discussed in Di Napoli forthcoming. 

1. The bibliography on this topic is vast; see mainly: Bieber 1961; Neppi Modona 1961; Anti, Polacco 1969; 
Blume 1984; Ciancio Rossetto, Pisani Sartorio 1994; Moretti 2004; Sear 2006. 

2. Theatre of Dionysus: see most recently Polacco 1990; Ciancio Rossetto, Pisani Sartorio 1994, II, 132-35 (H. 
P. Isler); Kalligas 1994; Gogos 1998; Moretti 2000; Isler 2002; Gogos 2005; Sear 2006, 388-89 plan 416 pls 137-38. 
Thorikos: Hackens 1967; Hackens 1968; Sear 2006, 409. Ikaria: Biers, Boyd 1982; Sear 2006, 399. 

3. The npooxńviov could have Doric or Ionic columns or pillars on its front, oriented towards the orchestra and 
the auditorium, and varied in height from 2.50 to 3.50 m. The openings between the columns or pillars were filled 


with painted panels (zí(vakgg): see Moretti 1997, 17-25. 
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with a two-sloped roof and three or five large 
openings on its front (doors or 00pat) — the upper 
storey being the place where the actors performed. 


The theatres of the Roman Peloponnese: architectural 
form and developments 


During the Roman period, several characteristic 
features of the theatres of Greece distinguish them 
from the theatrical buildings of the rest of the Em- 
pire. From an architectural perspective, the the- 
atres in Italy and in many provinces of the Roman 
Empire shared a number of elements: a semicircu- 
lar auditorium built on flat ground through the 
technique of incorporating vaulted corridors, two 
roofed passages (Tüpoôot) connecting the seats to 
the semicircular, marble-paved orchestra, and a 
low stage (pulpitum) whose background was a rich 
and monumental two- or three-storey wall (scae- 
nae frons) decorated with columns, pillars, marble 
panels and statues. This kind of theatre is very rarely 
found in Roman Greece. In the Peloponnese, it is 
represented in the Roman colony of Corinth, the 
capital of the province of Achaia, where, after the 
destruction of the city in 146 B.C., the theatre of 
the Augustan age was rebuilt in close connection 


with the odeum, probably on imperial initiative 
and entirely in accordance with Roman criteria." 
Newly built theatres characterize the most Roman- 
ized cities of Greece? and in the Peloponnese they 
are very few in number: besides the example at 
Corinth, one more only can be identified, namely 
the early Imperial theatre at Gytheion, the main 
harbour of the Peloponnese and seat of the League 
of the Eleutherolakones.? As for the theatre at 
Sparta, it presents, on the one hand, some special 
features, such as the Doric colonnade in summa 
cavea, the inscriptions of both parodoi referring to 
the cursus honorum of local magistrates, and the 
monumental two-storey scaenae frons (to which a 
third storey was later added), but on the other hand 
it is strictly bound to Hellenistic prototypes, hav- 
ing a horseshoe-shaped auditorium and parodoi 
which are uncovered, and until the age of Vespasian 
it had a perishable stage, which included a wooden, 
movable scene. The theatre at Sparta, a city 
which not only was the main centre of Laconia but 
also was privileged by the Romans as civitas libera 
et immunis, can be considered as a peculiar case 
where the ancient, Hellenistic tradition meets the 
Roman building practice, with the addition of some 





4. This development in construction was made possible, of course, by the invention of the opus caementicium. 

5. The height of the Roman pulpitum was about 1.20 m, while the Hellenistic proscaenium was considerably 
taller: see supra n. 3. 

6. Amongst the best-preserved specimens of a tall, decorated scaenae frons is that in the theatre of Arausio, today 
Orange (France), dated to the late Augustan age and restored in the 2nd c. A.D.: Sear 2006, 245-47 pls 66-71 (with 
previous bibliography). Here the statue of the Emperor Augustus, displayed in the central niche of the third storey, 
is still preserved in its original place. 

7. On the theatre of Corinth see mainly: Stillwell 1952; Sturgeon 1977; ead. 2004. On the economics of Corinth 
during Roman times see the interesting book of Engels 1990. 

8. A typically Roman theatre was also built, during the Augustan age, in the city of Nicopolis (Epirus), which was 
founded in 30 B.C. after the sea battle of Actium: Sear 2006, 413 pls 142-43 (with bibliography). It is constructed of 
brick and has a semicircular auditorium, the pulpitum is low and the scaenae frons has three doors. 

9. The theatre of Gytheion was probably built at the very beginning of the Imperial age, as it existed already 
during the reign of Tiberius, and had not only a semicircular auditorium and a low pulpitum, but also a scaenae frons 
with three doors: Skias 1891; Versakis 1912; Sear 2006, 398. 

10. The theatre at Sparta dates back to the decade 30-20 B.C. and was richly decorated at the time of Vespasian: 
see most recently Waywell, Wilkes, Walker 1998; Walker, Waywell 2001; Waywell 2002; Sear 2006, 406-07 plan 428. 
On the movable scene, which was preserved in the so-called oxavoOrtkr when it was not in use, see Bulle 1928, 19 
fig. 1 (the first scholar who proposed this hypothesis), Buckler 1986 (in which she attempts to dismantle Bulle's pro- 
posal), and Waywell, Wilkes, Walker 1998, particularly 103-07 (new excavations which confirm Bulle's idea). It is 
beyond any doubt, on the evidence of several literary sources (for example Hdt. VI. 67, Xen., Hell. VI. 4, 16 and 
Plut., Vit. Ages. 29), that the city already possessed a theatre during the Classical and Hellenistic periods, but no 
traces of this building have been found. Some scholars believe that it was built on the same spot as the Roman theatre, 
even if no archaeological proof of this hypothesis has been found at present. Kolb 1981, 79-81, on the contrary, 
thinks that the earliest theatre was located in the agora, similarly to the ikria in the Greek agora of Athens. 
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special features which cannot be found elsewhere in 
Greece. The infrequency of typically Roman the- 
atres in the Peloponnese can be explained in part 
because the provinces of Greece, and in particular 
the province of Achaia, show a relatively limited 
building activity in comparison with other Roman 
provinces,!! but primarily because numerous the- 
atres of the Hellenistic age survived and continued 
to be used during Roman times. As a result, a great 
number of the Hellenistic theatres of Greece were 
rebuilt or simply were adapted to the new needs of 
the performances of the Roman period. In very 
rare cases, such as at the sanctuary of Asklepios at 
Epidauros or in the city of Elis, theatres underwent 
extremely limited alterations or no changes at all.!? 

A significant number of theatrical buildings in 
the Peloponnese which preserve characteristic 
Roman features had in fact been in use since the 
Hellenistic period and, sometimes, even the Clas- 
sical age. In most cases, the architectural modifi- 
cations of the Roman period were limited to the 
scene building and did not involve the auditorium. 
For example, the theatre of Megalopolis in Arcadia, 


which is named by Pausanias (VIII. 32, 1) as the 
biggest theatre in all of Greece — it could, in fact, 
hold up to 20,000 spectators —, was originally built 
during the second quarter of the 4th c. B.C., while the 
permanent proskenion which replaced the movable 
scene of the Hellenistic age must have been con- 
structed during Roman times.P Similarly, the scene 
of the theatre of Mantinea, built around the mid- 
4th c. B.C., was reconstructed during Roman times, 
as the presence of mortar and of reused archi- 
tectural members demonstrates, while the 3rd- 
century B.C. proskenion of the theatre at Aegira in 
Achaia, built in accordance with Hellenistic pro- 
totypes, gave place during Roman times to a low 
pulpitum and a two-storey scaenae frons with 
three doors. 

At other theatres in the Peloponnese, still more 
extensive modifications took place, involving not 
only the scene but also the auditorium and the or- 
chestra. For example, the proskenion of the Hel- 
lenistic theatre at Argos, built during the first quarter 
of the 3rd c. B.C., was replaced at the end of the 
2nd c. A.D. by alow pulpitum of Roman type, an 





11. It is to be stressed that the province of Achaia was a so-called provincia inermis, that is it had a very limited 
importance within the Empire from a military and strategic perspective. On the military presence in Achaia: Sherk 
1957; Gilliam 1965. 

12. The theatre of the Asklepieion at Epidauros, probably because of the conservative nature of the sanctuary it- 
self, was built in one phase at the beginning of the 3rd c. B.C. and underwent no later architectural modification: see 
most recently Georgousopoulos, Gogos 2003, 21-95 (with bibliography), and Sear 2006, 396-97 plan 423. During 
Roman times, it was embellished only with new statues, such as that of Livia (its inscribed base has been found: von 
Gerkan, Müller-Wiener 1961, 70 pl. 23c right) and that of Asklepios (Katakis 2002, 5-6, 147-48, 213-14, 308-09 no. 1 
pls 1-3), which were displayed in the area of the scene building. The theatre of Elis was built towards the end of the 
4th c. B.C. and was still in existence at the time of Pausanias (VI. 26, 1), being subsequently abandoned during the late 
Roman period. It underwent two slight modifications in Roman times: a canal was built around the orchestra, and 
the spaces between the Ionic columns of the proskenion were closed by thin brick walls (Glaser 2001; Sear 2006, 396). 

13. The movable scene was stored in the so-called skanotheke, located in the west parodos; its existence has been 
doubted by Buckler 1986. The chronological phases of this monument will be more precisely determined when the 
recent excavations are published in detail: see Karapanagiotou 2001 (with bibliography); Lauter, Lauter-Bufe 2004; 
Sear 2006, 400-01. 

14. See Dórpfeld, Reisch 1896, 388. 

15. The Hellenistic proskenion of this theatre, which dates back to the period 280-250 B.C., was 2,66 m tall, while 
the scene had three large openings on its front, the height of the entire proskenion-scene complex reaching about 
5 m. The height of the Roman pulpitum was around 1,16 m. The chronology of the Roman phase is assured by the 
presence of a coin of the emperor Maximinus Thrax (A.D. 235-238). On this theatre see: Gogos 2001; Sear 2006, 
385. A similar example is the theatre of Phleious in the Argolid, whose auditorium was built during the 4th c. B.C., 
while the permanent scene was added during the early Imperial age (1st c. A.D.) and underwent some modifications 
during the 2nd c. A.D.: see Ciancio Rossetto, Pisani Sartorio 1994, II, 117 (with bibliography); Sear 2006, 404. 
Finally, the Hellenistic proskenion of the theatre of Sikyon (first half of the 3rd c. B.C.) was substituted during the 
early Imperial age with a low marble pulpitum, which probably was not connected to a scaenae frons of Roman 
type, while the orchestra was paved with a mosaic: Fiechter 1931; Ciancio Rossetto, Pisani Sartorio 1994, II, 291- 
92 (with bibliography); Sear 2006, 405. 
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awning (vela) was added to the auditorium to pro- 
tect the spectators from the sun,! an honorary 
seating place was built on the central axis of the 
lower rows of seats, and the orchestra was trans- 
formed into a waterproofed pool (koAvupn8pa), 
where water ballets and mimes were performed." 
The auditorium of the theatre in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Isthmia, built during the Classical pe- 
riod (around 400-390 B.C.), was enlarged during 
the Imperial age, both parodoi were covered by 
vaulted roofs, the diameter of the orchestra was in- 
creased, and the tall proskenion of Greek tradition 
was substituted with a scaenae frons of Roman 
type connected to a stoa at its back (porticus post 
scaenam).'® Works in the Hellenistic (first half of 
the 2nd c. B.C.) theatre of Tegea involved the con- 
struction of a new, larger auditorium (around 40 m 
in diameter), and of a scene built with the use of 
mortar in replacement of the older proskenion.! 
In a striking example of new construction, the 
scene of the Hellenistic period (3rd c. B.C.)?° of the 
theatre at Messene was entirely replaced by the 
tall, imposing scaenae frons of Roman type, built 
with the economic involvement of the wealthy 
local family of the Saethidae (mid-2nd c. A.D.) and 
decorated with columns and statues displayed on 
inscribed bases, while the orchestra was paved with 
coloured marble plaques and both parodoi were at 
first reduced and later removed?! As is evident from 


this brief review, the theatre in the Roman Pelo- 
ponnese can be regarded as the last development 
of a long tradition dating back to the Classical age, 
in which a long-established building type was grad- 
ually transformed and adapted to new needs, dic- 
tated not only by new forms of entertainment but 
also by a new society. 


The case of the odeum 


Theatres were not the only entertainment building 
in the Roman Peloponnese. The odeum (@d¢iov) 
is, in a strictly literal sense, a type of building de- 
signed for musical performances and vocal con- 
tests (from the term @6y, “song, ode"). As *odeum" 
is normally defined, it is a kind of theatrical build- 
ing which is characterized by small dimensions and 
by the presence of a limited scene and whose audi- 
torium is entirely roofed — the latter an element 
necessary for acoustic reasons (see also the Latin 
term theatrum tectum).? In the case of the odeum, 
however, function and architectural form do not al- 
ways coincide, so that it is wiser to apply the label 
*odeum" only to those buildings which are defined 
as such by the ancient sources.? For instance, one 
of the earliest known examples of an odeum, that of 
Pericles at Athens, fulfilled very different functions 
during its life: it was a place for musical contests, 
administrative assemblies, elections and judiciary 





16. Contrary to the communis opinio (see Graefe 1979), the Latin term vela does not correspond to the Greek 
word métacoc: see Moretti 1993b. 

17. The important change which involved the scene can very probably be connected to works ordered by the 
emperor Hadrian: see J.-Ch. Moretti, BCH 114, 1990, 866-72 figs 27-33, and id. 1993a, 9-23 figs 5-21. The scene 
building was modified again during the Late Roman period, around the 3rd-4th c. A.D., when the façade of the pul- 
pitum was embellished with small pillars, and two mosaics with geometric patterns were added at the corners of the 
scene: Sear 2006, 386-87 plan 413. 

18. The works of Roman age in this theatre, which date back to the mid-1st and mid-2nd c. A.D., were never 
completed, and the interpretation of the monument as a whole is made more difficult due to its state of preservation: 
see especially Gebhard 1973; Sear 2006, 399 plan 425. 

19. See: Vallois 1926; Ginouvès 1972, 64-65; Ciancio Rossetto, Pisani Sartorio 1994, II, 270; Sear 2006, 408. 

20. The terminus ante quem for the construction of the theatre of Messene is the testimony of Plutarch, who 
attests that in 214 B.C. the meeting between Philip V of Macedon and the general of the Achaean League Aratus 
took place in the theatre (Vit. Arat. 50, 1-3). 

21. See most recently Themelis 2005, 39-48 pls 22-28 (with bibliography). 

22. On odea, see especially: Meinel 1980; Gneisz 1990; Balty 1991, 429-600; Izenour 1992 (with very attractive 
reconstructions, which however can scarcely be supported from an archaeological perspective); Gros 1996, 308-16. 
The term theatrum tectum is used, for example, in an inscription referring to the odeum of Pompeii, see Meinel 
1980, 180-87. Statius (Silvae 3, 5, 91), in praising the geminam molem nudi tectique theatri (“the two great theatres, 
one open and one covered") of Naples, apparently refers to the theatre and the odeum, respectively. 

23. The study of Balty 1991 demonstrates that some odea found in Greece and in the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire were in fact used as bouleuteria or assembly places for the local senate: see especially 429-600. 
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gatherings.” Its architectural form, however, was 
very peculiar. The odeum is a typically Greek kind 
of building, which reached Rome only many cen- 
turies after its creation: the first odeum of the cap- 
ital of the Empire was built by Domitian at the end 
of the Ist c. A.D. to accommodate the musical con- 
tests of the certamen Capitolinum.? The odeum 
survived also in Roman Greece, and the Roman 
Peloponnese preserves three very representative 
specimens: that at Argos, which was built very 
close to the theatre at the beginning of the 2nd c. 
A.D., above the remains of the ancient theatre of 
the Classical period,” and was later enlarged, dur- 
ing the second half of the 3rd c. A.D., reaching a 
total capacity of 1,800 spectators;?? the odeum of 
Patrai, mentioned by Pausanias as one of the most 
imposing monuments in all of Roman Greece, 


whose construction probably dates back to the 
mid-2nd c. A.D.;? and finally the odeum of Corinth, 
built during the 1st c. A.D. near the complex of the 
Roman theatre and porticus post scaenam and 
heavily remodelled during the second half of the 
2nd c. A.D.? It is a remarkable coincidence that all 
of these monuments were built or remodelled at 
some moment during the 2nd c. A.D., and that they 
were always located at a slight distance from the 
theatre, in the very heart of the city. These circum- 
stances suggest that they in some way comple- 
mented the theatres, and that they were actually 
used as roofed theatres of small dimensions, pre- 
sumably to accommodate a more select public, and 
dedicated largely to musical contests and spectacles 
related to the activity of the Second Sophistic, such 
as conferences and performances of orators.?! 





24. Musical contests (of the Panathenaic festival): Plut., Vit. Per. 13, 5-6; Pl., Ion 535e; Hsch. s.v.; Suda s.v., Phot., 
Bibl. s.v. Qógiov. Administrative assemblies: Xen., Hell. II. 4, 9-10 and 24. Judiciary gatherings: Ar., Vesp. 1109; 
Dem., Neaera 52 [1362-63]; Poll., Onom. 8, 33; Suda s.v.; Photius, Bibl. s.v. @deiov. In addition, philosophical schools 
operated near the pylai of the odeum, see Plut., De exil. 14, 605a; Ath. 13, 336e; Diog. Laert. VII. 7, 184. 

25. See Coarelli 1977 and Caldelli 1993. 

26. Three more buildings must be added to this list: the odeum at Olympia, in the sanctuary of Zeus (Mallwitz 
1981, 108 pl. 5; id. 1999, 276-81 fig. 176 pls 59-60 Beilage 17); that at Epidauros, in the sanctuary of Asklepios 
(Aslanidis 2003); and that at Messene, in the sanctuary of Asklepios (see most recently Birtachas 2008). The alleged 
*odeum" of Mantinea, cited by H. P. Isler in EAA 2 Suppl. 5 (1997) s.v. Teatri, 552, does not in fact exist: the author 
probably refers to the so-called “exedra of Epigone", a semicircular construction located on the north side of the 
agora (see Fougères 1898, 179-82 fig. 44) which was built by the wealthy lady Epigone, wife of Euphrosynos, after 
her husband's death, very probably during the Ist c. A.D. (G. Fougéres, BCH 20, 1896, 124-27 no. 2, dates the in- 
scription IG V 2, 268 to the end of the Ist c. B.C., while Ul. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Hermes 35, 1900, 536-42, 
together with the editor of IG, Fr. Hiller von Gärtingen, suggests a date between 10 B.C. and A.D. 10). This monu- 
ment, which must have been in some ways similar to the nymphaeum-exedra of Herodes Atticus at Olympia, had a 
merely decorative character and was very probably adorned with statues. 

27. This is the so-called theatre “à gradins droits" (that is, with rectilinear rows of seats), which dates back to the 
second half of the 5th c. B.C. and was used not only for dramatic performances but also, very probably, for the as- 
semblies of the Haliaia: Ginouvès 1972, 15-82 figs 4-27 pls 1-5; Sear 2006, 386 pl. 136. 

28. On the odeum of Argos, see especially: Ginouvés 1972, 83-215; Meinel 1980, 223-25, 288-91 figs 85-86, 110; 
Moretti 1993a, 23-30 figs 22-28; Sear 2006, 387-88 plans 414-15 pl. 136. The earliest building had a rectangular outer 
plan and could host up to 1,100 spectators, while the later, larger odeum had a circular outer plan. 

29. This odeum had a total capacity of about 2,300 spectators and its construction is explicitly connected to 
Herodes Atticus by Pausanias (VII. 20, 6), even if its construction date is still disputed. On the monument, which 
was fully restored between 1959 and 1961 but was never entirely published, see N. S. Zapheiropoulos, PAAH 1957, 
112-13 pl. 49; A. K. Orlandos, Ergon 1959, 182-84 figs 207-10; G. Daux, BCH 84, 1960, 692 figs 1-3; E. Mastrokostas, 
AD 16, 1960, B' Chron. 137-44 pls 117y-e and 119-21; A. K. Orlandos, Ergon 1960, 226-28 figs 263-64; G. Daux, 
BCH 85, 1961, 680-81 figs 1-2; A. K. Orlandos, Ergon 1961, 231-32 figs 246-51; G. Daux, BCH 86, 1962, 749 figs 
19-20; Meinel 1980, 267-80 figs 107-09; Izenour 1992, 140-41; Ciancio Rossetto, Pisani Sartorio 1994, II, 273-74 
(H. P. Isler); Rizakis 1995, 176-77 no. 259; Sear 2006, 403-04 plan 427. 

30. According to Philostratus, this odeum (which he describes as brw@pdetov 8éatpov, “roofed theatre"), had been 
restored by Herodes Atticus (V S II. 1, 5). Towards the end of the first quarter of the 3rd c. A.D., it was transformed 
into an arena for gladiatorial games: Broneer 1932; Waywell 1979, 298 no. 21; Meinel 1980, 59-80, 247-52, 287-88 
figs 14-19; Ciancio Rossetto, Pisani Sartorio 1994, II, 157-58 (H. P. Isler); Sear 2006, 393-94 plan 420 pl. 140. 

31. Similarly, all three of the odea mentioned above which were located in sanctuaries (see supra n. 26) date back 
to the 2nd and 3rd c. A.D. and could be related to specific musical activities which took place in these sacred places. 
This hypothesis is partly developed in Melfi 2010 (forthcoming). 
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Amphitheatres of the Roman Peloponnese 


A kind of Roman building dedicated par excellence 
to the entertainment of the public is the amphithe- 
atre.? Already attested in Italy during the middle 
and late Republic, amphitheatres soon became 
enormous in their dimensions — the example of the 
Colosseum in Rome is too familiar not to be cited. 
Gladiatorial combats, venationes (combats bet- 
ween animals or between animals and trained beast 
fighters) and displays of wild beasts were the main 
amphitheatrical activities under the Empire, to- 
gether with naumachiae (mock sea battles) and 
more cruel forms of spectacles such as damnatio ad 
bestias (punishment to be eaten by wild beasts) and 
still other forms of death penalty. Amphitheatres 
could also be the location where a dialogue be- 
tween the ruling power and the people took place: 
on one side, the Emperor could display his power 
and legitimise his position in the amphitheatres, 
while on the other side the population could in 
their turn express their likes and dislikes to the cen- 
tral power. It is in any case certain that already 
under the Republic gladiatorial games had acquired 
a definite and explicit political dimension.** 

The development of amphitheatres as a building 
type, which began in Italy during the Republican pe- 


riod (from the 3rd c. B.C.),? spread quickly through- 
out the whole Empire during Imperial times, giving 
birth to an architectural form which was character- 
istic of the Roman society. But Greece seemed al- 
most entirely uninterested in acquiring buildings 
of such kind, even when the presence of Rome in 
Greek matters became more evident and when, 
later, the region became a province of the Roman 
Empire.” In consequence, amphitheatres in Greece 
can be found in only two settings, namely in the 
Roman colony of Corinth, capital of the province 
of Achaia, and, outside the Peloponnese, in the 
province of Macedonia, in the Roman colony of 
Dyrrachium.*’ This fact compels the conclusion 
that Roman colonists who lived in Greece brought 
with them the games and spectacles of the arena 
but that only in a very limited number of cases was 
the corresponding architectural form built.” Glad- 
iatorial games were nonetheless performed in 
Roman Greece, where they were usually held in 
theatres, so that Dio Chrysostom could blame the 
Athenians for having resigned their dignity as Greeks 
because they used to follow gladiatorial perform- 
ances in the venerable theatre of Dionysus (Or. 
XXXI. 121), while Plutarch strived to distinguish 
from other gladiators the “Greek gladiators”, who 





32. On amphitheatres, see especially: Golvin 1988; Gros 1996, 317-45; Bomgardner 2000; Welch 2007. On the 
arena and its spectacles, see especially: Veyne 1976 (similar ideas are also expressed in Cameron 1976); Ville 1981; 
Hopkins 1983, especially 1-30; Domergue, Landes, Pailler 1990; Kyle 1998. 

33. Hopkins 1983, 17; Cic., Off. II. 57. 

34. In the Pro Sestio (125-127), Cicero describes the lively dialogue which took place at a gladiatorial show be- 
tween the praetor Appius Claudius Pulcher and the yelling crowd, who did not want the orator to return from exile, 
and defines the latter as “this countless throng of men, this unanimous expression of the whole Roman people”. It 
is to be stressed that before Imperial laws went into use (lex Julia theatralis, for example, which dates back to the 
years of Augustus), the audience in theatres could sit mixed together, not obliged to follow a hierarchical order ac- 
cording to their social and political status: see Rawson 1987; Moore 1995; Edmondson 1996. 

35. The central idea of Welch 2007 is that, already during the Republican period, gladiatorial games had a strong 
political significance and that at that time amphitheatres were already fully developed as a building type. In contrast, 
previous scholars had primarily focused on the importance of amphitheatres and gladiatorial shows during the Im- 
perial period (see e.g. Hopkins 1983). 

36. At the time of Aemilius Paullus, Greeks had already experienced some spectacles of gladiatorial type: deserters 
from the Roman army were thrown to wild beasts in 167 B.C. as part of the rich Judi given by the great military 
leader after the battle of Pydna, see Val. Max. II. 7, 14 (et L. Paullus, Perse rege superato, eiusdem generis et culpae 
homines elephantis proterendos substravit ... Aspero enim et absciso castigationis genere militaris disciplina indiget) 
and Livy, Per. 51 (Scipio exemplo patris sui Aemilii Pauli, qui Macedoniam vicerat, ludos fecit transfugasque ac 
fugitivos bestiis obiecit). 

37. Amphitheatre at Corinth: Golvin 1988, 138 no. 126 pl. VII.4. Amphitheatre at Dyrrachium: Golvin 1988, 
203 no. 178 (with bibliography). 

38. Inscriptions from Delos, for example, which attest 2nd-century B.C. gladiatorial combats in the Agora of the 
Italians, demonstrate that the Romans brought along with them the custom of these games and used this Agora as 
they would have used an Italian forum: see P. Roussel, J. Hatzfeld, BCH 34, 1910, 403-05 no. 54. 
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were in his opinion more “civilised”.* Even in the 
Roman colony of Patrai, built at the time of Au- 
gustus,“ gladiatorial games were performed not in 
an amphitheatre, but in the stadium of the city, which 
Pausanias (VII. 20, 9 and 21, 6) refers to as a “the- 
atre”.*! The Greek habit of performing the arena 
games within theatres led to remarkable transfor- 
mations of the architectural form of some of these 
buildings. 


Uses of the theatrical buildings in the Roman Pelo- 
ponnese 


Already during the Classical age, theatres in Greece 
were used for purposes other than dramatic per- 
formances, including political and possibly judicial 
gatherings,” and when later, in Roman times, they 
were the seat of far different spectacles, their use 
became not only wider, but also more complex. 
During the Roman period, long-established con- 
tests, such as the Panathenaic festival, were still 
regularly held, and dramas of the Classical age con- 
tinued to be performed.* In addition to these per- 
formances, however, new forms of spectacles 
found favour with the public, namely gladiatorial 
combats, animal hunts, mimes and pantomimes, 
water ballets, and mock sea battles. 

Gladiatorial combats and animal hunts are so in- 
tegrally related to the amphitheatres that one could 
scarcely think of them without bringing to mind 
the Colosseum. Remarkably, Romans apparently 
did not consider the arena games to be brutal and 





cruel, nor did they care about the gladiators who 
died^ — they passionately followed this kind of 
spectacle because of the excitement provoked by 
the drama and uncertainty of its outcome. Hunts 
and gladiatorial combats are attested four times in 
the Roman Peloponnese, namely at Patrai, Corinth, 
Argos and Sparta.‘ Notably, at the theatre of 
Corinth, paintings on the parapet surrounding the 
arena depicted hunting scenes of venatores fighting 
against lions, bulls and leopards.^? The fortune of 
these spectacles in Greece was wide and enduring, 
gladiatorial combats ceasing only in the 4th c. 
A.D., when they were banished by the Christians 
(A.D. 326), while animal hunts continued to be or- 
ganized during the Byzantine period. In the spec- 
tacle of miming, known as early as the 5th c. B.C., 
the mimes were either actors or singers, performed 
without masks, and included not only men, but also 
women.^' This form of spectacle found much favour 
with the public during the Imperial period. In an 
inscription of the time of Tiberius from the theatre 
of Gytheion, the mention of four puuxai 00pot 
(“doors for the mimes”: 1. 36) attests the perform- 
ance of miming on the occasion of festivals held in 
that theatre.^ Pantomimes (ravtoupoi), on the 
other hand, were professional dancers who staged 
mythical or real stories.” This literary genre, brought 
to Rome during the 2nd c. B.C., was widely appre- 
ciated by the Roman public and, together with mime, 
gradually replaced the more traditional tragedy and 
comedy.? In Greece, however, pantomimes were 


39. Plut., Mor. 1099b: xai yap TOV LOVOLEY@V OPA Tove uù Mavtamdot Onprddeic GAA’ “EAAnvas. 

40. It is probable that the colonists settled in the city in two phases, one immediately after Actium and one 15 
years later, upon the official proclamation of the colony by Agrippa: Rizakis 1998, 24-25. 

41. On the “theatre” of Patrai see I. A. Papapostolou, AD 35, 1980, B’ 1 Chron., 185 figs 10-11 pl. 81. 


42. See: McDonald 1943; Kolb 1981; Hansen, Fischer Hansen 1994, 44-75. In times of uncertainty and general 
upheaval, the theatre was a gathering site where a population could be informed about recent events (see Plut., Vit. 
Arat. 8, 6 and 23, 1 about Sicyon in 251/50 B.C. and Corinth in 243 B.C., respectively), and even an army might 
hold its exceptional meetings there (Thuc. VIII. 93, 1 — about the hoplites at the Mounichia theatre, in 411 B.C.). 
The use of theatres for judicial gatherings, attested for the Roman period, might have existed already during the 
Classical period: see Moretti 2004, 98. 

43. The Panathenaia, for example, continued to be held during the 5th c. A.D.: Frantz 1988, 20, 23-24. 

44. See Kyle 1998, 2-7; Cagniart 2000. Tacitus (Ann. I, 76) refers to the blood that was shed by gladiators as vilis sanguis. 

45. On the gladiatorial games of Patrai see Rizakis 1984 and id. 1990. The arena games of Corinth, in particular, 
are also attested in a letter addressed to the governor of Achaia, where it is said that the Corinthians had spent huge 
sums of money to purchase bears and panthers for the hunts in the theatres: see Spawforth 1994. 

46. Stillwell 1952, 87-94 figs 76-98. The paintings, visible until the 1930s, have now disappeared. 

47. See Wiemken 1972. 

48. IG V 1, 1448. See most recently Kantiréa 2007, 204-05. 

49. See Jory 1981; id. 1996. 

50. See Gros 1994, 290-95. 
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introduced into the agones only during the Late 
Imperial period, maybe around the end of the 2nd 
c. A.D. Water ballets are not attested in Greece by 
the literary sources, but it is possible to conclude 
that they were performed in Greek theatres since, 
in some of them, a pool was installed in the place 
of the orchestra (see below). Mimes can be imag- 
ined to have staged mythical scenes while dancing 
in the water, perhaps in addition to acting on the 
stage, and the pools were not deep, so that the bod- 
ies of the actors could have been easily seen: in a 
widely known passage, the orator John Chrysos- 
tom laments the showing of naked female bodies 
during these performances, speaking of a “sea of 
extreme freedom” from which the good Christian 
should be kept away (Homilia VII in Matthaeum, 
6-7: in profundum libidinis). Finally, mock sea bat- 
tles are known to have been performed at Rome 
in amphitheatres and in pools built for this purpose 
and even in lakes and in the sea. Due to the dimen- 
sions of the pools built within Greek theatres, 
however, these spectacles were probably never 
performed in Roman Greece.*! In sum, in spite of 
the fact that Roman culture had developed a spe- 
cific kind of building to accommodate perform- 
ances of spectacles such as gladiatorial combats — 
that is, the amphitheatre (see above) -, nonethe- 
less, in the Roman Peloponnese, and more generally 
in Greece, these spectacles were performed within 
theatres, buildings whose origin and history were 
deeply rooted in the Greek tradition. In consequence, 
it was necessary that theatres be adapted to the dif- 
ferent requirements of the new performances: most 
notably, the orchestra had to be transformed into an 
arena (for gladiatorial combats and animal hunts) 
or into a waterproofed pool (for water ballets).? 





The transformation of a theatre orchestra into an 
arena was sometimes achieved by adding some 
sort of nets or removable gratings around the or- 
chestra, in order to protect the spectators, partic- 
ularly those sitting in the first rows, from the wild 
beasts. This system, which was relatively inexpen- 
sive and could be easily removed, can be observed 
in the theatre of Argos, where the marks of the posts 
for the protecting grid are still visible today.?? In 
other instances, the transforming of an orchestra 
into an arena was accomplished by removing the 
lowest rows of seats, thereby increasing the vertical 
distance between the orchestra and the auditorium, 
an arrangement very similar to that at amphithe- 
atres whose arena was wisely positioned much lower 
than the seats. This is the case of the theatre at 
Corinth, where a remodelling of the orchestra (at 
the beginning of the 3rd c. A.D.) and the removal 
of the first 10 rows of seats led to the creation of a 
proper arena which also took the place of the scene 
building.** The resulting parapet was decorated 
with the above-mentioned paintings depicting hunt 
scenes. The same transformation can be observed 
also in the odeum of Corinth, where the orchestra was 
enlarged by removal of the first rows of seats and 
was surrounded by marble slabs which protected 
the spectators (first quarter of the 3rd c. A.D.).° 
The transformation of the orchestra into a 
waterproofed pool was so rare a practice in the 
Roman Peloponnese that it is found only in the 
theatres of Corinth and Argos. In order to water- 
proof the orchestra of the theatre at Corinth, it was 
paved with marble slabs and was surrounded by a 
line of marble slabs, and then a water channel was 
created which allowed the water to flow outside the 
building. At Argos, a low wall (1.10 m tall) covered 


51. Some scholars, nonetheless, affirm the contrary. On the subject see: Traversari 1950; id. 1952; id. 1960, passim; 


and most recently Golvin, Reddé 1990. 


52. On the adaptation of Roman theatrical buildings to the needs of the new performances see: Neppi Modona 


1974; Moretti 1992. 
53. See supra n. 17. 


54. See supra n. 7. At the end of the 4th or the beginning of the 5th c. A.D., a balustrade constituted of marble 
slabs was added around the orchestra of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens, a system which is also attested in the the- 
atre of Delphi but is never found in the Peloponnese. On the theatre of Dionysus see Dio Chrys., Or. XXXI. 121: 
“TOALAKIC év adtoîg Tiva CPATTECYAI, toic Üpóvotc, où TOV iepopévrnv Kai TOds dMovg iepeis àv&ykn kabite”. 
In Athens, however, gladiatorial games must have been performed mainly in the stadium, where an arena was created: 
see Welch 1998, esp. 133-45. 

55. Broneer 1932, 53-55. 

56. The slabs which surrounded the orchestra were 0.95 m tall and were supported by a wall made of small stones 
and plaster. In addition, the so-called ‘east hall’ was transformed into a cistern containing the water needed for the 
performances. 
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with marble slabs was built around the orchestra, 
and as it reached the façade of the scene building, 
a waterproofed pool was created. A small staircase 
of marble steps allowed passage from the pool to 
the first row of seats, while another staircase was 
built between the pool and the scene building.” In 
the cases of both Corinth and Argos, these modifi- 
cations date to the 4th c. A.D. and must be related 
to the wide favour which water ballets experienced 
among the public during the Late Imperial period. 


The topographical distribution of the theatrical 
buildings in the Roman Peloponnese 


Building a theatre was a very expensive matter. 
Work on the construction could last several decades, 
and the building had thereafter to be embellished, 
maintained, repaired and restored, incurring very 
high costs.58 The help of private benefactors could 
be decisive for cities which lacked the means of af- 
fording such expensive works, as the example of 
the Messenian family of the Saethidae shows. In 
some cases, collective benefactions, a phenome- 
non observed mainly in the Eastern Empire, con- 
tributed crucially to the construction.?? The personal 
intervention of the emperor himself, as in the case 
of Vespasian at Sparta, or of an influential person 
of his entourage, as in the case of Agrippa at Athens, 
demonstrates not only the importance of benefac- 
tors for the construction of such costly buildings, 
but also their interest in monumental buildings 
which offered an ideal setting for self-display and 
propaganda, and at the same time a venue for ad- 
dressing popular demands. 

Describing the urban centre of Panopeus, Pau- 
sanias remarks: “Panopeus, a city of the Phocians, 


if one can give the name of city to those who pos- 
sess no government offices, no gymnasium, no the- 
atre, no market-place, no water descending to a 
fountain ...”.°! It is evident that, to the eyes of a 
Roman citizen of the mid-2nd c. A.D., a proper 
city could not lack some very specific features, in- 
cluding a building for entertainment, which is rep- 
resented by the theatre. From the words of the 
Traveller it can be inferred that entertainment 
buildings, such as theatres, held a special place in 
contemporary Roman life, to the extent that they 
could not be missing in a city which would deserve 
this name. And the considerable economic efforts 
needed for their construction and maintenance, as 
well as the interest that they attracted from both 
local and central authorities, demonstrate that the- 
atres must be numbered amongst the most notable 
buildings of a Roman city. Therefore, it is not by 
chance that Vitruvius describes the theatre imme- 
diately after he describes the forum, thereby sug- 
gesting the considerable civic importance of such 
buildings.” In Roman times, in fact, contests and 
competitions, as well as the multifarious spectacles 
performed in the theatres, increased greatly in 
number, a development which accords with the 
place of honour that they held in Roman cities. 
And yet, the number of theatrical buildings in the 
Roman Peloponnese gradually decreased. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon is to be found in an 
analysis of their topographical distribution. 
During the early Imperial period (1st to 3rd c. 
A.D.), Roman Achaia shows a constant reduction 
in site numbers, for which the results of surface sur- 
veys have provided the principal evidence. The re- 
duction has been attributed to the combination of 
different factors, amongst which are the partial 





57. Although the presence of a staircase connecting the pool to the scenic building is also found in the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens, it is not entirely certain that the orchestra of this theatre was ever transformed into a kolym- 
bethra: Sear 2006, 389. 

58. Several scholars have tried to estimate the cost of building a theatre, using different methods: M. K. and R. 
L. Thornton (1989) used a system based on “Work Units”; R. Duncan-Jones (1982, 77-78) based his system on the 
area costing method while recently F. Sear (2006, esp. 19-22 and tab. 2.1) applied the “volumetric cost analysis”, 
treating the theatre as a series of simple geometric shapes. 

59. The theatre of Zea at Piraeus was built thanks to the contributions of a large number of private benefactors, 
whose names are listed in an inscription of about 150 B.C.: IG I’, 2334 (in the first lines it is stated that they 
&néóoKav eils Tv] | kataokeviv Tod OEed[tpov]). 

60. On the topic see mainly: Blänsdorf 1990; Slater 1996; Welch 1999. 

61. Paus. X. 4, 1. And still, Panopeus must be considered as a city because of the presence of borders: “neverthe- 
less, they have boundaries with their neighbours” (ibid.). The dimensions of a city in Roman Greece varied consid- 
erably: see Alcock 1993, esp. 160-64. 

62. See most recently the comment by Gros 1997. 
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abandonment of rural sites as a consequence of the 
diffusion of large landholdings and the appearance 
of farmsteads, a slight contraction of the popula- 
tion, and the predilection for living in bigger urban 
centres instead of small, dispersed rural dwellings 
(so-called nucleation). As a result of a long process 
already begun during the Hellenistic period, and 
following a trend converse to that in many other 
provinces of the Empire, cities acquired a major 
role in Roman Greece and urban life was preferred, 
while there was a parallel abandonment of the ter- 
ritory. Bigger cities offered additional services 
which could not be found in small centres, and peo- 
ple could be attracted there for a variety of rea- 
sons: for the opportunity of having contacts with 
influential persons, for market-places where rare 
and uncommon goods were sold, to be near the 
seat of philosophical and rhetorical schools, for the 
possibility of meeting with the governor or other 
provincial officials, to have access to important 
temples and sanctuaries, and to participate in major 
processions and festivals. This is even truer in the 
case of Roman colonies, real economic colossi when 
compared to traditional Greek cities, and possess- 
ing a vast territory and a privileged political sta- 
tus.* In this process, small rural dwellings scattered 
throughout the territory lost their importance, and 
land occupation became less intensive, creating nu- 
merous problems such as undercultivation.® 

An attempt to trace the presence of theatrical 
buildings diachronically within the Roman Pelo- 
ponnese reveals their slow but sure reduction in 
number during early Imperial times, in spite of the 
increased importance of such buildings in the life 
of urban centres. Outside the Peloponnese, the 





63. See especially Alcock 1993. 


case of Attica offers an instructive example of this 
phenomenon across time, from the late Classical 
to the early Roman Imperial period. During the 
Classical period, many theatrical buildings which 
are attested by epigraphical and literary sources as 
well as by archaeological data were spread through- 
out the territory of Attica: more than 20, and as 
many as 23, have been identified. They began to 
decrease in number beginning in the late Hellenis- 
tic period, and by Roman times, there were only 
three, two of which were located in Athens and one 
in its harbour: the theatre of Dionysus at the foot 
of the Acropolis, which continued to be in use until 
Late Antiquity, the neighbouring odeum of Peri- 
cles, which probably endured until the Herulians 
invaded Athens in A.D. 267, and the theatre at the 
harbour of Zea (Piraeus). Two more entertain- 
ment buildings, constructed ex novo and of purely 
Roman architectural conception, were built in 
Athens during the Imperial period: the odeum of 
Agrippa in the Agora (about 15 B.C.) and, almost 
two centuries later, the odeum of Herodes Atticus 
at the foot of the Acropolis (between A.D. 160 and 
174). Within the entire region of Attica, then, no 
theatrical buildings existed outside the territory of 
Athens. Thus, whereas many demes of Attica dur- 
ing the late Classical and the Hellenistic periods 
possessed their own theatre, during the Roman age 
it was only Athens which could afford the presence 
of theatrical buildings within its urban tissue and in 
its territory. Apparently, it is to Athens that the 
population of the entire region was drawn on the 
occasion of performances of various kinds, of pub- 
lic assemblies, and of feasts and processions. Albeit 
on a different scale, a comparable phenomenon 


64. See especially Woolf 1997 and Alcock 2007. On Roman colonies in Achaia: Rizakis 1997 (with vast bibliog- 


raphy). 
65. Alcock 1993, esp. 33-92. 


66. These theatres, attested by either inscriptions or archaeological findings, were located in the following centres 
(in alphabetical order): Acharnai, Aegilia, Aixone, Anagyrous, Athens (two theatrical buildings: the theatre of Diony- 
sus and the odeum of Pericles), Brauron, Eleusis, Euonymum-Trachones, Halai Araphenides, Halimous, Ikaria, 
Kephale (seen by L. Wheeler during the 18th century), Kollytos, Myrrhinous, Oropos, Paiania, Phlya, Piraeus (two: 
at the harbours of Mounichia and Zea), Plotheia, Rhamnous, Thorikos. 

67. The odeum of Pericles was destroyed by the Athenians themselves when the city was besieged by Sulla’s army, 
so that the invaders could not use the wooden beams of the construction in order to attack the Acropolis (see App., 
Bell. Mithr. 38). It was rebuilt thanks to the initiative of the king of Cappadocia, Ariobarzanes II (65-52 B.C.), who 
engaged for this work the Roman architects Gaius and Marcus Stallius, together with the Greek architect MevéAurnoc: 
see IG IP, 3426; P. Kastriotis, AD 5, 1919, Parart. 5-7 and 10 with fig. 11. The theatre at the harbour of Zea was 
built during Hellenistic times and continued to be used during the Imperial period, see von Eickstedt 1991, 185 no. 
1.126. fig. 59, and supra n. 59. 
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can be observed in the Roman Peloponnese. The 
trend is very evident in Arcadia, where Classical 
and Hellenistic theatres are attested in seven cen- 
tres, namely at Megalopolis, Mantinea, Tegea, 
Kleitor, Stymphalos, Orchomenos, and Psophis, 
while during the Roman period only the theatres 
of the first three cities survived and were in use.® 
The abandonment of these theatres parallels the 
decline of the corresponding urban centres, which 
were abandoned or transferred elsewhere.” The 
same can be said for all other regions of the Pelo- 
ponnese, even for Achaia, where the foundation of 
the Roman colony of Patrai attracted most of the 
economic and political interest of the territory, and 
caused the subsequent decline of smaller sites such 
as Keryneia and Leontion, which had possessed a 
theatre during the Hellenistic age.” If it is true, 
then, that theatrical buildings can be considered 
one of the most revealing indicators of the eco- 
nomic, social and political status of a Roman city, 
given on the one hand the huge economic effort 
that their construction and maintenance required, 
and on the other hand their symbolic and propa- 
gandistic value, their topographical distribution in 
the Roman Peloponnese can be considered as a 
symptom of the development and distribution of 
urban society in the territory. 


The coming of Rome brought along many trans- 
formations in Greece, from not only the economic 
and political perspective, but also the cultural and 
social. The multifarious uses of the theatrical build- 
ings are indicative of the reaction of Romanized 
Greece to imported Roman cultural elements. The 
adoption in the Roman Peloponnese of the arena 
games, which were brought from Italy by the Roman 
conqueror, was not matched by the development 
of the corresponding architectural frame, the am- 
phitheatre. This circumstance suggests that theatres 
were still a crucial architectural element within Ro- 
manized Greek cities, even while they accommo- 
dated forms of spectacles very different from those 





of the Classical and Hellenistic age — the words of 
Pausanias seem to confirm this hypothesis. Thus, 
the dominant Roman culture managed to import 
to Greece the arena games, but did not eradicate a 
vital architectural element of the Hellenic cities, 
the theatre, which stood firm as a central pivot 
around which urban life moved. Greeks were very 
selective in the adoption of elements of Roman 
culture, and the fact that the popular gladiatorial 
combats were performed within amphitheatres in 
only a few Roman colonies, as well as the increas- 
ing importance of the theatrical buildings within 
the Greek cities of the early Imperial age, demon- 
strate the resistance of this region to the presence 
of Rome and the peculiar way in which the region 
incorporated Roman cultural models.”! 

The study of the theatrical buildings of the Roman 
Peloponnese can be instructive in many respects. 
Theatres “could serve as perfect settings for the 
staging of political, as well as of purely dramatic, 
productions”.” Their symbolic value was not un- 
derestimated by either the central power or the 
local élites, who undeniably took advantage of the 
possibilities offered by a tall and imposing scaenae 
frons, adorned with columns and niches, statues, 
reliefs, inscribed bases and architraves. These ele- 
ments were ideal means of transmitting messages 
to the vast crowd of the public, which was seated 
in the auditorium according to precise hierarchical 
criteria. In its turn, the odeum, born in Classical 
Greece, was and continued to be a typically Greek 
architectural form — Rome adopted it only around 
the end of the 1st c. A.D. — which was destined to 
be host to sophisticated spectacles. The topograph- 
ical distribution of both theatres and odea mirrors 
the distribution of urban centres in the territory 
and also attests the presence of increasingly rich 
urban élites, who decided to invest part of their 
wealth in public works, thereby participating in a 
game of competition amongst the cities. Some 
cities flourished thanks to their status (Sparta: it 
was a civitas libera et immunis), others thanks to 


68. The subject has been briefly examined for Arcadia, see Di Napoli 2005. 

69. On Kleitor see Petritaki 2005 (development of the city in the territory and especially outside the walls); on 
Stymphalos see Williams 2005 (probable military activity on the site at the time of the Achaean war); on Orchomenos 
see Paus. VIII. 13, 1-3 and Blum, Plassart 1914 (abandonment of the upper city and new installation at the foot of 
the hill); on Psophis see Petropoulos 2005 (the centre was inhabited until the 3rd c. A.D. [?]). 

70. On Roman Patrai see Rizakis 1998, Patras 2005 and Patrasso 2009. 

71. The bibliography on this subject is vast, see for example Woolf 1994 and Noelke 2003. 


72. D' Arms 1988, 56. 
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their strategic position (Roman colonies), and still 
others thanks to their glorious past (Athens). This 
is why theatrical buildings can be claimed “as clear 
a statement of the new ordering of the world as can 
be made through the medium of architecture”.” 


Valentina Di Napoli 


Swiss School of Archaeology in Greece 
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TRASMISSIONE ED ADATTAMENTO DELLE TECNICHE 
COSTRUTTIVE ROMANE IN PELOPONNESO: IL CASO DI TREZENE 


Massimo e Paolo Vitti 


Abstract: The analysis of the surviving Roman buildings in the Peloponnese shows that once the pax romana was 
established, the new building techniques developed by the Romans spread through the land. Adoption of local ma- 
terials and traditions can be recognized in many details, and particularly in the wide use of brick, a building material 
that was used either for the construction of walls or for vaults. In this paper are described five buildings in Troizen, 
three of which are mausolea built according to models that can be found in Rome. Even though the building tech- 
niques show clear Roman influence, the vaults are conceived according to systems developed in the region, such as 
the barrel vault and the domical vault built with square bricks or the sail vault built with the pitched brick technique. 
For this reason we argue that in the Peloponnese there was in Roman times a very strong tradition of use of brick, 
that led to new building solutions which directly influenced Byzantine construction techniques. 


Introduzione 


L’indagine autoptica delle costruzioni di eta impe- 
riale in Peloponneso costituisce la base delle osser- 
vazioni confluite in questo scritto. Gli esempi che 
verranno illustrati in dettaglio concernono alcuni 
edifici nel sito di Trezene, tanto significativi quanto 
poco noti alla comunita scientifica. Il fine è quello 
di indagare corrispondenze e specificita nell’im- 
piego del laterizio nella Provincia Acaia rispetto a 
quanto é possibile osservare a Roma, dove si af- 
ferma, a partire dalla fine del I sec. a. C., l’impiego 
dell’ opus testaceum. L’opera laterizia nel Pelopon- 
neso é in effetti assai diffusa,! fatto che induce a 
supporre una penetrazione capillare delle pratiche 
edili attestate a Roma; tuttavia il laterizio è impie- 
gato non solo per la costruzione di murature verti- 
cali ma anche per la realizzazione di volte, laddove 


a Roma domina incontrastato l’uso della volta in 
opera cementizia. 

Un primo dato di carattere generale è che, seb- 
bene le provinciae Achaea e Macedonia, condivi- 
dano dopo la pacificazione augustea le medesime 
sorti politico-economiche (provincia inermis), si 
osserva una netta differenza nelle modalità tecni- 
che collegate all’impiego del laterizio. Infatti in 
Macedonia prevale l’uso del mattone quadrango- 
lare e mai di quello triangolare e, nella realizza- 
zione dei paramenti, si privilegia l’uso del laterizio 
associato ad altri materiali (opus mixtum) ? 

Le città del Peloponneso, dichiarate formal- 
mente libere nel 196 a. C. da T. Quinctius Flamini- 
nus, presentano ognuna una vita autonoma come 
attestano da una parte la distruzione di Corinto nel 
146 a. C. e la dichiarazione del suo territorio ager 





1. Trai siti dove sono conservati resti consistenti di edifici che impiegano il laterizio ricordiamo, per citare quelli 
principali, Argo, Corinto, Epidauro, Olimpia, Patrasso, Sparta. L’esame dei resti archeologici di ciascun sito è fonda- 
mentale per delineare un quadro il più completo possibile dell’arte del costruire in Peloponneso in epoca romana. La 
quantità dei dati è notevolmente incrementata soprattutto a seguito delle indagini degli ultimi anni e per l’attenzione 
che gli edifici romani in Grecia stanno ricevendo. Per motivi editoriali non ci è consentito esaminare nel dettaglio i nu- 
merosi esempi presenti sul territorio peloponnesiaco per cui ci riproponiamo di affrontare l’argomento in altra sede. 

2. Per l’opera laterizia in Macedonia si veda Vitti 1989 e M. Vitti, c. d. s. ove la precedente bibliografia. Para- 
digmatici sono i paramenti murari conservati a Dion, Salonicco, Filippi. 
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pubblicus e dall’altra la stipula di accordi diretti tra 
Roma e le città di Epidauro e di Trezene nel 112/1 
a. C? Tuttavia eventi quali quelli sopra descritti non 
sembrano sovvertire la tradizione costruttiva di 
età classica ed ellenistica, almeno fino all'inizio 
dell'era cristiana. Solo l'attività di fondazione o di 
rifondazione di colonie da parte di Cesare ed Au- 
gusto (Corinto, Patrasso, Dyme) e la conseguente 
pax romana dopo il 31 a. C. gettano le basi per la 
ripresa di un'intensa attività edilizia che raggiun- 
gerà l'apice nel corso della media eta imperiale.* 
In particolare i programmi edilizi e urbani si 
esprimono in maniera incisiva in città come Co- 
rinto e Patrasso per il fatto che si inseriscono in 
tessuti ridisegnati ex novo; in altri casi, invece, si 
impongono sulle pre-esistenze con ponderati in- 
terventi volti a focalizzare lo sguardo del visitatore 
verso i nuovi simboli sociali e politici. Ne è un caso 
emblematico la città di Argo dove l'agorà è og- 
getto di sistematiche opere che ne trasformano lo 
spazio e che culminano, alla fine del I sec. d. C., 
nella costruzione di un complesso monumentale 
composto da un quadriportico e un’aula.® Questo 
edificio di culto, identificato come Serapeion o 
Asklepieion, occupava tutta l'area tra l'agorà ed il 
teatro e fu con ogni probabilità voluto da un ever- 
gete di alto rango che si affidó ad un architetto in 
grado di impiegare un lessico architettonico e 
strutturale di spregiudicata modernità. In questo 
edificio riconosciamo chiaramente il processo di 
libera espressione della munificenza pubblica, che 
agisce all'interno dello spazio esistente della città con 
opere di ampio respiro e di elevato valore formale. 
Anche in santuari famosi come Olimpia ed Epi- 
dauro i conquistatori romani intervengono sullo 
spazio con edifici che definiscono e sottolineano 





3. Piérart 1976, 165. 


le nuove consuetudini sociali. Ad Epidauro, ad 
esempio, la costruzione dell’ odeion tra gli edifici 
di culto e il teatro rappresenta un parallelo con quanto 
si osserva ad Atene, dove l'odeion di Agrippa si 
colloca nell'area centrale dell'agorà?? e a Corinto 
dove l'odeion di età neroniana si inserisce tra il 
teatro e il Capitolium? Sempre ad Epidauro, ac- 
canto ad altre costruzioni, troviamo edifici termali 
che sintetizzano in maniera sufficientemente espli- 
cita l'incidenza di questo tipo di attività all'interno 
del Santuario.!° L'edificio termale, in effetti costi- 
tuisce un filo rosso attraverso i secoli per com- 
prendere non solo i risvolti di carattere sociale di 
questo edificio, ma anche quella competenza tec- 
nologica messa a punto dai romani.!! Dal punto di 
vista delle tecniche costruttive l'analisi delle ther- 
mae offre la possibilità di cogliere a pieno tutti 
quegli aspetti che a ragione sono stati considerati 
una rottura con la tradizione precedente. 


Le tecniche costruttive a Roma 


E opportuno un conciso richiamo alle tecniche co- 
struttive impiegate a Roma tra I e II sec. d. C. per 
evidenziare divergenze e punti comuni con quanto 
si osserva nel Peloponneso. In questo arco tempo- 
rale le murature venivano prevalentemente realiz- 
zate con paramenti laterizi e nucleo cementizio. 

I laterizi impiegati nei paramenti erano esclusi- 
vamente di forma triangolare o trapezia, ottenuta 
dal taglio di bessales e sesquipedales, con il vertice 
rivolto verso il nucleo.! Laterizi rettangolari non 
erano mai impiegati, tranne sugli spigoli delle mu- 
rature, per garantire la legatura tra i due fronti del 
paramento. La forma triangolare dei laterizi con- 
sentiva di unire saldamente il mattone al nucleo ce- 


4. Per una sintesi delle condizioni politico-economiche in Acaia in età romana vedi Touratsoglou in questo stesso 


volume. 


5. Étienne et al. 2000, 314-44; Romano 2003; Petropoulos 2007. 


6. Aupert 2001. 


7. Le peculiarità della veste formale dell’edificio sono state analizzate da Ginouvès e Aupert (da ultimo Aupert 
2001, 448-52), mentre per un’anali delle innovazioni strutturali v. P. Vitti 2010. Per l’interpretazione dell’edificio v. 


anche Piérart, infra ns. 129-30. 
8. Étienne, Miiller, Prost 2004, 178. 
9. Broneer 1932; Romano 2003, 285-86. 


10. Per l’associazione del culto di Asclepio con gli edifici termali v. Riethmiiller 2005 e Melfi 2007. 
11. Si veda ad esempio, con uno sguardo particolare agli impianti della Gallia Narbonense, Bouet 2003, 189-277. 
12. Lugli 1957, I, 542-43. Giuliani 2006, 233. I segni del taglio si distinguono senza difficoltà sui muri, per il fatto 


che il lato tagliato era sempre lasciato a vista. 
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mentizio, evitandone il distacco. L'apparizione dei malta aveva completato il suo processo di indurimento. 
ricorsi di bipedali, vale a dire di piani di laterizi Nei sistemi costruttivi richiamati dominavano 
quadrati 60 x 60 cm che attraversavano ad inter- due fondamentali logiche: la standardizzazione e 
valli regolari l'intero spessore dei muri con lo specializzazione del cantiere edile e il ricorso a ma- 
scopo di legare ancor meglio i paramenti al nucleo, teriali minuti di facile trasporto per la realizza- 
contraddistingue marcatamente le costruzioni di ione di opere di grande dimensione. Grazie ad 
Roma a partire dai Flavi, quando le masse murarie 
divennero sempre più sottoposte a sollecitazioni 
elevate e, in particolare, alla spinta delle volte. 

Le volte a Roma erano prevalentemente realizzate 
in cementizio, un sistema costruttivo che si basava 
sull'unione di malta e piccoli elementi lapidei." Ne 
evidenziamo qui solo due caratteristiche essenziali: 
la prima è che nella volta in cementizio gli elementi 


esse gli edifici potevano essere portati a termine 
in tempi estremamente brevi, mettendo cosi la 
committenza in grado di trarne tutti i benefici pos- 
sibili sul piano della visibilità da parte dei terzi. 


Presenze romane a Trezene 


Trezene in età romana era un centro di una certa 


lapidei non erano disposti radialmente, come in una — importanza. L'imperatore Adriano la visitò nel 124 
volta in opera quadrata di età ellenistica,! ma per d. C.; in tale occasione fu condotto il restauro delle 
filari orizzontali, così da formare un corpounicocon Strade (IG IV, 758) e fu istituito un nuovo sistema 
la malta pozzolanica impiegata come legante; la di datazione (IG IV, 782).? La città dominava la piana 
seconda è che per la costruzione di una simile opera fertile che si affaccia sul mare Saronico all’altezza 
era necessaria una centina lignea sorretta da una ro- dell’isola di Poros (Kalauria), alle spalle del pro- 
busta armatura, che veniva tolta solo dopo che la montorio di Methana (Fig. 1 e carta supra p. VIII). 
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Fig. 1. Pianta di Trezene (rielaborazione da G. Welter). 





13. Lancaster 2005. 

14. Orlandos 1968. 

15. Per l'inquadramento socio-economico v. Zoumbaki 2003, mentre per i più recenti rinvenimenti archeologici 
Konsolaki-Giannopoulou 2003. 
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La sua posizione geografica e la conformazione geo- 
morfologica con la pianura compresa tra le mon- 
tagne e il promontorio, ne favorirono da tempi 
antichissimi la prosperita, che perduro ininterrot- 
tamente fino all’eta paleocristiana. Dalle fonti ci 
vengono testimoniate diverse attivita imprendito- 
riali. I personaggi ricordati dalle epigrafi erano legati 
ad attivita commerciali, principalmente connesse 
alla coltivazione della vite, un’attivita attestata anche 
dalla coniazione di monete di età romana,'® alla 
pesca del tonno e all'estrazione di pietra locale." 
La presenza di ricche sorgenti e il porto protetto di 
Pogon costituivano inoltre un importante incentivo 
per gli investimenti degli imprenditori romani. 
Purtroppo poco o nulla é noto sullo spazio civico 
della città, là dove le classi dirigenti locali potevano 
manifestare il proprio rango e le magistrature af- 
fermare il loro potere. Pochi edifici si conservano 
sopra al piano di campagna. Tuttavia, fra questi, 
alcuni mausolei, ispirati ai modelli architettonici 
dell'Urbe, consentono di conoscere le modalità 


con cui le famiglie più importanti dimostravano la 
loro romanitas. G. Welter nella sua monografia 
Troizen und Kalaureia ne aveva fornito una sinte- 
tica, ma accurata, descrizione che, nonostante siano 
trascorsi più di 60 anni dall'edizione, rimane a 
tutt'oggi la base da cui partire per qualsiasi studio.'? 

Prima di procedere all'analisi dei monumenti fu- 
nerari puo essere utile, per offrire un quadro più 
ampio sulle strutture di età romana di Trezene, 
descrivere due edifici interni alla città, localizzati 
a poca distanza dalla torre ellenistica del diatei- 
chisma. Il primo, di pianta rettangolare (Fig. 1, ci- 
sterna; Fig. 2), é una costruzione laterizia in cui si 
distinguono due livelli, di cui quello inferiore, con 
murature 80 cm piü spesse di quello superiore, 
conserva tracce di “cocciopesto”.”° Una volta a 
botte copriva la sommità e, apparentemente, non 
vi era alcuna separazione fra la parte inferiore, 
chiusa sui quattro lati, e quella superiore aperta 
verso valle (Fig. 3). Questi indizi ne suggeriscono 
una funzione come castellum aquae-ninfeo, iden- 





Fig. 2. Veduta della cisterna presso la torre del diateichisma. 





16. Oikonomidou 2003, 107-16. 
17. Zoumbaki 2003, 163. 


18. Cittadini romani sono ricordati a Trezene in diverse iscrizioni; a riguardo op. cit., 164 e 169. 


19. Welter 1941. 


20. La presenza di cordoli agli spigoli ci assicurano dell'utilizzo della parte inferiore della costruzione come ser- 


batoio d'acqua-cisterna (v. Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Disegno schema- 
tico della cisterna in cui si 
evidenzia la tessitura della 
volta e delle murature e la 
presenza di rivestimento 
in cocciopesto nella parte 
inferiore dell’edificio. 








tificazione che potrebbe apparire tanto più valida 
se si ipotizza la connessione ad un acquedotto an- 
tico che, similmente a quello moderno, era colle- 
gato ad una fonte poco più a monte?! Dal punto 
di vista costruttivo i laterizi impiegati erano di forma 
triangolare e si ammorsavano ad un nucleo cemen- 
tizio composto principalmente da grandi bozze di 
materiale calcareo apparentemente gettato in 
maniera poco ordinata. Della volta, realizzata con 
bozze calcaree disposte secondo un canonico sche- 
ma a conci radiali, sopravvive un breve tratto sopra 
all’imposta. 





La seconda costruzione, interpretata come “tem- 
pio delle muse”, si trova a pochi metri sotto alla 
prima (Fig. 1, Museion).” Le strutture che soprav- 
vivono hanno perso gran parte della decorazione 
originaria, ad eccezione di un rivestimento in 
stucco dal profilo scanalato (Figg. 4-5).? L’im- 
piego del laterizio era esteso a tutte le superfici, 
compresa la volta. I laterizi, di forma triangolare, 
erano ricavati dal taglio di pedales in due o quattro 
parti sfruttando le incisioni presenti lungo le dia- 
gonali.” Anche la volta era eseguita con laterizi di 
forma triangolare, così da apparire come naturale 


21. Welter 1941, 42 aveva identificato questa costruzione come un mausoleo; ipotesi non condivisibile per il 


fatto che l’edificio si trova all’interno della cinta muraria. 


22. Op. cit., 18, tavv. 5-6. 


23. Le scanalature verticali sono generalmente adottate negli ambienti caldi degli edifici termali, dove erano fun- 
zionali alla raccolta dell’umidità che si condensava sulla volta. Vedi in merito le Terme suburbane di Ercolano; Pap- 


palardo, Manderscheid 1988. 


24. Come è stato possibile notare in numerosi altri edifici del Peloponneso la presenza di queste incisioni è diffusa. 
A titolo d’esemplificativo richiamiamo gli esempi di Argo; Aupert 1990, 631. 
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Fig. 4. Veduta della parte occidentale del cosiddetto Tempio delle Muse. 


prosecuzione del paramento, caso unico nell’am- 
bito della casistica fino ad oggi raccolta, dal mo- 
mento che, come vedremo, nelle volte e negli archi 
si impiegavano esclusivamente mattoni interi di 
forma quadrata e, raramente, rettangolare.? 

I due edifici testimoniano in maniera esplicita 
una padronanza del sistema costruttivo “alla ro- 
mana”, ma, nel contempo attestano soluzioni pe- 
culiari per la costruzione della volta, che, nella loro 
differenza dalla prassi di Roma (volta con bozze di 
pietra radiale - volta con laterizi), richiamano una 
tradizione locale. La stessa eterogeneità delle so- 
luzioni adottate (volta in pietra con elementi ra- 
diali, volta in mattoni triangolari) indica l’attività 
di maestranze legate a diverse consuetudini. Tutta- 
via è fondamentale ribadire che il processo produt- 
tivo-costruttivo “romano” è perfettamente assimilato 





in entrambi gli edifici, come attesta la produzione 
di laterizi quadrati tagliati a piè d’opera in forma 
triangolare per realizzare paramenti ben ammor- 
sati ai nuclei cementizi. 

I mausolei, a suo tempo individuati da Welter, non 
sono mai stati esaminati analiticamente sul piano 
architettonico e costruttivo.” La loro collocazione 
ha suggerito allo studioso tedesco la restituzione 
del tracciato della fortificazione, individuata solo 
per brevi tratti (Fig. 1). 

Un primo gruppo costituito da due mausolei 
(Fig. 6) si trova al di là del fiume Potami, e si inse- 
risce nell’ambito della necropoli occidentale della 
città?*. Il primo mausoleo (Fig. 1, RG1), a pianta 
quadrata, 7,50 m di lato, aveva l’ingresso rivolto 
verso il fiume e la città; sorgeva su due alti gradini? 
sui quali poggiava un basamento laterizio moda- 


25. Purtroppo il crollo della volta al di sopra delle reni non consente di conoscere se i laterizi triangolari fossero 
utilizzati solo nel primo tratto della volta o sull’intera sezione. 
26. La terminologia generica “alla romana” è usata per designare delle costruzioni che si richiamano ai sistemi 


canonici in uso nella capitale dell’impero. 


27. Welter 1941, 40-42. I mausolei sono stati citati successivamente da Faraklas 1972, 47 e più recentemente in 
Konsolaki-Giannopoulou 2003, 133-34. In una recente monografia sui monumenti funerari romani in Grecia i mau- 
solei sono stati schedati ed analizzati in Flaming 2007, 169-71. 

28. Nelle immediate vicinanze dei mausolei 1 e 2 sono state rinvenute due tombe a cista di età classica, una tomba 
ellenistica e una tomba a cista e due tombe a cappuccina di età romana v. Konsolaki-Giannopoulou 2003, 130-34. 

29. Ogni gradino è costituito da quattro filari di laterizio, molto degradati ed è alto ca. 26 cm. 
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Fig. 5. Disegno schema- 
tico della parete della fig. 
4 in cui si evidenziano la 
tessitura dei laterizi della 
volta e il rivestimento in 
stucco. 








nato composto da un plinto, un toro e un listello 
smussato a 45°% (Figg. 7-8). Le pareti, spesse 1,10 
m, erano realizzate con laterizi triangolari ottenuti 
dal taglio in quattro parti di pedales, seguendo il 
tracciato delle incisioni predisposte su una delle 
facce dei mattoni, come già osservato per il Mu- 





30. Altezza totale 13,5 cm. 


seion. Il paramento laterizio esterno era caratte- 
rizzato da una particolare bicromia dovuta a que- 
stioni cantieristiche, tant'è che è meno pronunciata 
sugli altri lati della costruzione.*! La volta a botte 
del mausoleo era realizzata con laterizi quadrati? 
edera estradossata, vale a dire non presentava un 


31. Una prima fascia, alta 2,60 m, è composta da laterizi di prevalente color giallo e corrisponde alla costruzione 
fino alla quota di imposta della volta a botte che copre l’ambiente (Fig. 10 A); una seconda è realizzata con mattoni 
rossi (Fig. 10 B); è alta ca. 90 cm e corrisponde alla costruzione della volta e del paramento laterale esterno fino 
all’altezza delle reni, comprese le due pareti di testata; una terza, alta ca. 76 cm, è nuovamente realizzata con mattoni 
gialli e comprende la parte sommitale del muro che con il suo peso stabilizza la volta (Fig. 10 C). P. Vitti, c. d. s. 


32. Per una descrizione dettagliata P. Vitti, c. d. s. 
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5 METRI 


tetto a doppio spiovente, bensi una copertura 
curva? (Fig. 9). 

All'interno le pareti erano prive di rientranze, 
fatta eccezione di due nicchie al centro delle pareti 
nord e sud, al di sopra delle quali si aprivano due 
finestre con pianta a doppia coda di rondine (Fig. 
6). La pianta quadrata del mausoleo, la presenza di 
un unico piano, la copertura a volta a botte estra- 
dossata, le due finestre, l'architettura laterizia e il 
profilo modanato alla base della parete, sono tutte 
caratteristiche che richiamano direttamente i mau- 
solei delle necropoli dell'area romana, prima fra 
tutte quella di Isola Sacra e quella della Basilica Va- 
ticana.* È tuttavia opportuno cogliere anche alcune 
specificità: l’edificio, stando alle tracce visibili, non 





Fig. 6. Planimetria dei due 
mausolei RG 1 e RG 2 (riela- 
borazione da G. Welter). 


era inserito all’interno di un fronte di sepolcri af- 
facciati su una strada, ma sorgeva isolato;? l'archi- 
tettura laterizia era particolarmente severa e priva 
di decorazioni; il paramento non presentava i vir- 
tuosismi con bicromie e giunti di malta sottili; la 
facciata era priva di un timpano, l’interno senza 
arcosoli e senza gli spazi destinati alle olle cinera- 
rie, se si fa eccezione delle due nicchie laterali, do- 
veva ospitare sarcofagi adagiati lungo le pareti 
(Fig. 10). Se ne deve concludere che la commit- 
tenza?” abbia voluto sì manifestare attraverso que- 
sto sepolcro la propria prossimità alle tradizioni in 
voga a Roma, presa come modello con cui rappre- 
sentarsi ed identificarsi, ma nel contempo si sia 
espressa in maniera autonoma. Anche le maestranze 





33. Tracce di coccipesto sulla sommità dei muri laterali confermano l'assenza di un getto cementizio sopra alla 
volta laterizia v. P. Vitti, c. d. s. Per la protezione dalle intemperie di volte estradossate a Roma v. M. Vitti 2010. 

34. Calza 1940, 43-96; Baldassarre et. al. 1996. Hesberg von 1992, 55. 

35. Caratteristica questa che ricorda le necropoli delle Provincie occidentali dove si assiste ad una graduale perdita 
del valore strutturale della strada sepolcrale e ad un crescente isolamento delle tombe, che sempre piü sono fatte 
per essere vedute a distanza. V. Hesberg von 1992, 66. 

36. L'architettura laterizia a faccia vista si diffonde a Roma e nella regione intorno nel II sec. d. C. La grande 
esedra dei Mercati di Traiano rappresenta uno dei primi esempi di architettura con laterizi a vista. L'impiego del 
paramento a faccia vista è particolarmente diffuso nell'architettura funeraria, dove raggiunge grandi virtuosismi, 
come nel sepolcro cosidetto di Annia Regilla, collocato nel Triopio, tra il II e III miglio della via Appia antica, di 
proprietà di Erode Attico; Kammerer-Grothaus 1974. 

37. L’assenza dell’apertura con la sovrastante tabula con il nome del defunto non consente di identificare il com- 
mittente. Così anche negli altri edifici funerari di Trezene. 
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Fig. 7. Il mausoleo RG 1 visto da SE in cui è evidente la bicromia del paramento del lato meridionale. 





Fig. 8. Particolare della modanatura laterizia e dei gradini del podio del mausoleo RG 1. 
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Fig. 9. Disegno schematico del mausoleo RG 1 con evidenziate alcune delle caratteristiche costruttive. 
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TREZENE RG1 


mattoni nella volta: 
ogni arco = 130 mattoni 
ogni filare = 18 mattoni 
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Fig. 10. Restituzione grafica del mausoleo RG 1 con le principali fasi costruttive. A: innalzamento delle pareti fino 
all’imposta della volta; B: costruzione della prima porzione della volta (0°-18°) e delle pareti di testata; C: comple- 
tamento della volta; D: ultimazione delle pareti laterali per contrastare la deformazione della volta. 


chiamate a trasporre il progetto in opera costruita 
imitarono il modello architettonico adeguandolo, 
secondo le proprie competenze tecniche, alla tra- 
dizione locale, motivo per il quale il risultato rimase 
lontano dagli esiti formali dei sepolcri dell’Urbe. 
Il secondo mausoleo (Fig. 1, RG2) ha pianta 
esagonale di 4,90 m di lato; l’ingresso era rivolto ad 
occidente verso il retro del mausoleo quadrato 
(Figg. 1, 6). Simili a quest'ultimo erano il podio 
a gradoni e la modanatura laterizia alla base delle 
pareti. I prospetti esterni non conservano, per 
quanto è possibile osservare, tracce di intonaco ed 
erano privi di finestre. Viceversa l’interno era in- 





tonacato. Lo spazio esagonale era ritmato da ar- 
cosoli inseriti su ognuna delle pareti, ad eccezione 
di quello di ingresso.*? 

Dal punto di vista costruttivo i paramenti late- 
rizi erano realizzati con mattoni triangolari, otte- 
nuti anche questi dal taglio di un pedale (28 cm ca. 
di lato) sul quale era predisposta una incisione per 
il taglio, ma si differenziavano da quelli del mau- 
soleo quadrato per modulo, dimensioni” e per la 
disposizione del lato tagliato a vista.*! Le pareti 
erano attraversate da ricorsi in bipedali. Gli arco- 
soli erano coperti da archi integralmente in laterizio 
e a tutto sesto, impostati su un ricorso in bipedali, 


38. L'assenza di riferimenti al contesto in cui sorgevano i mausolei rende ardua la determinazione della relazione 
cronologica fra le due costruzioni. L'impiego delle medesime modanature alla base evidenzia comuni scelte formali, 
tuttavia le differenze costruttive portano ad escludere una loro contemporaneita. 

39. Le pareti interne dell'esagono sono lunghe 3,10 m e presentano una arcosolio lungo 2,28 m al centro; lo spes- 
sore del muro é di ca. 1,50 m ridotto in corrispondenza delle nicchie a 0,60 m, considerato che queste sono profonde 


0,90 m (Fig. 6). 


40. Il modulo di 10 filari di mattoni e 10 letti di malta è per il mausoleo esagonale di 58 cm, mentre per il mausoleo 


quadrato e di 69 cm. 


41. Si insiste su questo particolare, in quanto mentre a Roma si distinguono sempre sul lato a vista i segni del 
taglio del laterizio, in Peloponneso generalmente il lato tagliato è rivolto verso il nucleo e il lato integro è a vista. 
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che attraversava l’intero spessore della massa mu- 
raria (Fig. 11). La volta laterizia era composta da 
tanti fusi che formavano una volta a padiglione. A 
differenza del mausoleo quadrato, la volta laterizia 
non era estradossata ma coperta da un getto ce- 
mentizio,” probabilmente a forma di piramide a 
base esagonale (Fig. 19). Inoltre lo spessore ri- 
dotto della volta laterizia (20 cm) rispetto a quello 
degli archi che coprivano gli arcosoli (30 cm ca.) 
denuncia un ruolo primario assolto dal getto ce- 
mentizio per assicurare stabilita alla struttura. 
Queste caratteristiche, assieme alla presenza di 
piattabande al di sopra degli archi? evidenziano 
una marcata influenza dei sistemi costruttivi e can- 
tieristici di Roma, per cui, al di là di una apparente 
somiglianza con il mausoleo quadrato, ci riportano 
ad una diversa concezione costruttiva in cui la qua- 
lità della struttura muraria è affidata ad archi e piat- 
tabande, ai ricorsi di bipedali e al getto. 

Le osservazioni sviluppate ci invitano a richia- 
mare l’attenzione del lettore su due impianti termali 
che testimoniano inequivocabilmente un’influenza 
diretta della costruzione “alla romana” in Pelopon- 
neso e ci aiutano ad inquadrare con più precisione 
le differenze costruttive riscontrate nel mausoleo 
esagonale. Il primo impianto sono le Grandi terme 
di Corinto“ in cui non solo si rintracciano le solu- 
zioni cantieristiche in uso a Roma, ma risulta pre- 
sente una volta a doppia calotta il cui uso è fino ad 
oggi attestato solo a Villa Adriana.“ Il secondo im- 
pianto si trova a Thouria in Messenia.‘ In questo 
edificio, anche se la qualità dei laterizi e la posa in 
opera appare spesso approssimativa, l’uso di late- 
rizi triangolari disposti con il lato tagliato a vista, 
i ricorsi di bipedali e la fattura degli archi costitui- 





scono un esplicito richiamo alle strutture di Roma.’ 
Inoltre, nelle volte delle terme di Thouria i ricorsi 
laterizi erano presenti in maniera regolare anche 
nelle volte, soluzione adottata, in maniera meno 
estesa, nel Pantheon a Roma. 

Il terzo mausoleo qui presentato? é a pianta 
rettangolare (6,7 x 8,2 m) e si trova all'estremità 
nord-est della città (Fig. 1, RG 5). Sopra alla porta 
di ingresso era un incasso rettangolare per l'inse- 
rimento della tabula epigrafica, della quale rimane 
solo l'impronta (Figg. 12-13). L'edificio, dalla 
semplice volume scatolare all'esterno, era piü ar- 
ticolato all'interno: lungo le due pareti laterali 
erano due arcosoli, mentre un unico arcosolio 
chiudeva la parete di fronte all'ingresso (Fig. 14). 
Inoltre, lungo l'asse longitudinale erano collocati 
due ulteriori archi ribassati che creavano uno spa- 
zio centrale a pianta quadrata, coperto da una 
volta a vela, oggi in gran parte crollata. La ricer- 
cata soluzione architettonica dello spazio interno, 
appena illuminato da finestre collocate negli arco- 
soli, riporta ai modelli architettonici in uso nel- 
l'Urbe, dove effettivamente si assiste, a partire 
dalla fine del II sec. d. C., ad un processo di inte- 
riorizzazione degli edifici sepolcrali.“ Questo fe- 
nomeno si manifesta con un arricchimento dello 
spazio interno a fronte di una sempre piü anonima 
architettura esterna: è nello spazio interno che si 
sfoggia il lusso destinato ai morti.^? 

Dal punto di vista costruttivo le murature late- 
rizie erano serrate agli angoli da grandi blocchi di 
calcare locale di dimensioni disomogenee, proba- 
bilmente di reimpiego, che legavano gli spigoli della 
costruzione?! (Fig. 13). I laterizi del paramento 
erano di forma rettangolare e non triangolare? ed 


42. La ripresa di getto al di sopra delle piattabande dimostra che la volta é stata gettata in due fasi: la prima fino 
all'altezza della piattabanda, senza uso di centine, la seconda al di sopra della piattabanda su una centina poggiata 


sulla risega lasciata sul piano di imposta della volta. 


43. Le piattabande sono gettate su un filare di bipedali di pari lunghezza della piattabanda (1,96 m). 


44. Biers 1985. 
45. Giuliani 1975. 


46. Le terme sono inedite. E tuttavia in corso lo studio del monumento nell'ambito di una collaborazione tra la 
AH’ Egopeía Ipoiotopixdv kar Kiacoixdy Apyouovijvov e la Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene. 


47. P. Vitti, c. d. s. 


48. Nella pubblicazione di G. Welter questo mausoleo é identificato con il no. RG5. Tuttavia la sua localizzazione 
é stata confusa con quella del mausoleo no. RG3.Welter 1941, 41-42, tav. 2. 


49. Hesberg von 1992, 56-58. 


50. Si vedano ad esempio le camere sepolcrali della necropoli della Basilica Vaticana. Zander 2007. 
51. I blocchi sono posizionati in modo che si ammorsino alternativamente con la muratura di un lato corto e di 


un lato lungo. 


52. Modulo di 10 laterizi e 10 giunti di malta: 64,5-67,5 cm. 
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Fig. 11. Disegno schematico del mausoleo RG 2 con particolare della modanatura del podio, di un arcosolio e della 
messa in opera dei differenti tipi di laterizio. 
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Fig. 12. Pianta del mausoleo RG 5 sito sul lato orientale della città. 


erano ottenuti da pedales (29 x 29 x 3,8 cm). L'im- 
piego dei bipedales (58 x 58 x 6 cm) era circo- 
scritto alla copertura delle finestre, mentre pedales 
interi erano impiegati negli archi ribassati all'in- 
terno del sepolcro? (Fig. 15). 

Ilaterizi quadrati della volta a vela misuravano 
21 x 21 x 3 cm e pertanto erano diversi da quelli 





impiegati per gli archi ed i paramenti; poggiavano 
su un piano obliquo arcuato collocato sulla sommità 
delle pareti verticali e si intersecavano sugli spigoli 
descritti dalle diagonali del quadrato (Fig. 16). Tale 
soluzione non è un unicum nell’ Argolide,* ma in 
questo esempio é ben riconoscibile e documenta 
l'apparecchio di una volta a vela con laterizi 


53. All'interno lungo i lati lunghi si dispongono due nicchie per lato affiancate di 2,31 m di larghezza e profonde 
95 cm per l'inserimento dei sarcofagi, sempre lungo i lati lunghi vi sono due piccole finestre a coda di rondine per 
lato. Sul lato opposto all'ingresso vi è un’altra nicchia di 2,42 m profonda anch'essa 95 cm (Fig. 12). 


54. Stessa struttura doveva presentare l'Iseo di Argo. 
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Fig. 13. La facciata del mausoleo RG 5 con al di sopra dell’ingresso l’incasso per la lastra lapidea dell'iscrizione. 





Fig. 14. Interno del mausoleo RG 5 verso NO con gli arcosoli disposti lungo le pareti e i resti della volta a vela. 
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Fig. 15. Disegno assonometrico del mausoleo RG 5 con alcuni particolari costruttivi. 
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Fig. 16. Particolare della volta a vela realizzata con la tecnica dei mattoni affiancati che si intersecano lungo le dia- 
gonali. 


collocati verticalmente a partire dai pennacchi? 
secondo una disposizione ad archi con mattoni af- 
fiancati® (Fig. 17). 

La tecnica costruttiva dei mattoni affiancati era 
stata importata in Grecia dall'oriente tra la fine del 
I sec. d. C. e gli inizi del IL?" L'esempio più monu- 
mentale del suo impiego e attestato nel complesso 
monumentale argivo collocato tra l'agorà e il tea- 
tro di Argo; un edificio concepito da un architetto 
in grado di padroneggiare i sistemi costruttivi ro- 
mani ed orientali, utilizzati congiuntamente per rea- 
lizzare in tempi molto brevi una costruzione solida, 
ma nel contempo esile?? Le volte con mattoni af- 
fiancati erano di norma a botte, come nell'edificio 
di Argo. Nelle volte a vela il ricorso alla tecnica dei 
mattoni affiancati (Fig. 17 B) era limitato dal mo- 





mento che, come in età bizantina, la disposizione 
piü canonica dei laterizi era quella per anelli con- 
centrici e radiali” (Fig. 17 A). Tuttavia un evidente 
vantaggio, come attesta il mausoleo di Trezene, ri- 
siedeva nel fatto che la tessitura a mattoni affian- 
cati riduceva l'utilizzo di una centina di supporto, 
dato che gli archi che formavano la volta erano in- 
clinati verso la parete e poggiavano uno contro 
l'altro intrecciandosi lungo le diagonali. Richia- 
miamo qui, per completezza, una variante alla so- 
luzione costruttiva di Trezene adottata ad Efeso in 
un edificio lungo la strada dei Cureti in cui appare 
ancor più evidente il vantaggio offerto dalla dispo- 
sizione intrecciata degli archi che compongono la 
volta con mattoni affiancati (Fig. 18). 

A Roma, le volte a vela erano invece confezio- 


55. In alcuni casi, come ad esempio nella volta del caldarium delle terme presso la cisterna ad Epidauro, i laterizi 
sono disposti radialmente lungo le circonferenze che descrivono le sezioni orizzontali della volta. La soluzione tre- 
zena, sicuramente piü complessa, era tuttavia piü logica, in quanto i laterizi venivano apparecchiati interi a partire 


dalle imposte e, quindi, la struttura risultava piü solida. 


56. Volte a mattoni affiancati sono volte di origine orientale che vengono realizzate addossando ad una parete 
archi di mattoni, collocati appunto uno di fianco all'altro. In francese si usa la terminologia di voûte a tranche; in 


greco daxtbAoc 0óAoc. 


57. Si rimanda per l'argomento a P. Vitti 2010, P. Vitti, c. d. s. e Lancaster 2009. 


58. Sull'esiguo spessore delle murature v. P. Vitti 2010. 


59. Si veda ad esempio la volta nell'impianto termale presso la stoà di Kotys del Santuario di Asklepio ad Epidauro. 
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Fig. 17. Schemi per realizzare una volta a vela in mattoni: A: volta con mattoni disposti ad anelli radiali; B: volta 
realizzata ad archi di mattoni affiancati. 
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Fig. 18. Efeso volta a vela con archi di mattoni affiancati in un edificio della strada dei Cureti. Notare la disposizione 
dei mattoni di testa. 


nate in opera cementizia, come nella tomba Z 
della Basilica Vaticana.? Il cementizio, di fatto, 
rappresentava una soluzione pratica per realizzare 
geometrie complesse evitando il laterizio che, con 
la sua forma rigida, si adattava con maggiore diffi- 
coltà alla geometria delle volte. Il confronto fra le 
volte a vela di Roma e Trezene è pertanto utile per 
sottolineare la forza della tradizione locale, che 
traspone il modello spaziale importato dall’Urbe, 
ma non il suo sistema costruttivo. 

La volta a vela con mattoni affiancati assieme 
all’uso di laterizi di forma rettangolare ricavati dal 
taglio di laterizi quadrati ci porta ad un ambito can- 
tieristico ormai ben lontano da quello di Roma, in 
cui appare evidente che la regola costruttiva romana 
non solo è stata assimilata, ma è stata rielaborata 
verso nuovi repertori. Questa nuova tradizione 
vede, soprattutto a partire dalla fine del II sec. d. 
C., un uso prevalente di mattoni integri, di forma 
rettangolare o quadrata, in cui per facilitare il le- 





60. Zander 2007, 36-38. 
61. Boura 1965. 


game fra la malta ed il laterizio si creavano solchi 
sulle facce orizzontali con le mani; i nuclei murari 
erano realizzati con malta e pietre appena sboz- 
zate, spesso di grande dimensione, attraversati ad 
intervalli regolari da vittae laterizie.°! 


Conclusioni 


L'ampia diffusione della volta laterizia nel Pelo- 
ponneso ci induce a ipotizzare un particolare svi- 
luppo di questa tecnica rispetto alle altre regioni 
della Grecia. Se, come si è tentato di dimostrare 
attraverso gli esempi trezeni, questa soluzione co- 
stituisce una koiné costruttiva delle maestranze 
della Provincia allora é possibile localizzare in que- 
sta regione il luogo dove vengono sperimentate le 
diverse tessiture che l'uso del laterizio consente 
per la realizzazione delle volte. In particolare la 
tecnica dei mattoni affiancati indica che l'ambiente 
peloponnesiaco era particolarmente ricettivo nei 
confronti dell’uso del laterizio nelle volte, dive- 
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Fig. 19. Ricostruzione assonometrica dei mausolei RG 1 e RG 2. 


nendo pioniero nell’uso di questa specifica tessi- 
tura. Occorre inoltre sottolineare che la casistica 
fino ad oggi messa in luce dimostra come le tecni- 
che costruttive di età bizantina hanno un forte de- 
bito nei confronti delle soluzioni adottate in epoca 
romana, al cui vasto repertorio palesemente si ri- 
collegano. 

Viceversa, la volta laterizia non trovò mai ter- 
reno fertile a Roma. Nonostante l’imponente pro- 
duzione delle figline in età imperiale, l’impiego del 
laterizio rimase limitato prevalentemente alle 
strutture murarie e agli archi. Pertanto lo sviluppo 
della volta laterizia eseguita con mattoni di forma 





quadrata o rettangolare rappresenta un segno ine- 
quivocabile dell’autonomia espressiva maturata 
dai costruttori del Peloponneso, in grado di utiliz- 
zare il laterizio secondo molteplici tessiture. Que- 
ste specificità ci consentono di affermare che 
sebbene le maestranze si richiamassero ai modelli 
costruttivi e architettonici di Roma, si esprime- 
vano secondo un lessico tecnico reinterpretato in 
chiave locale, ma non per questo privo di sapienza. 

La diffusione della volta laterizia in luogo della 
volta in opera cementizia o della volta in pietra, 
può essere spiegata in diversi modi: anzitutto può 
essere collegata ad un’industria del laterizio ben 


62. La scarsa conoscenza degli edifici romani del Peloponneso ha portato ad attribuire al V sec. l’introduzione di 
alcune soluzioni costruttive di età romana. V. Boura 1994, 109-10. 
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radicata nel territorio, in secondo luogo può essere 
legata all’ottima resistenza offerta dal laterizio alle 
sollecitazioni di compressione. La costruzione di 
una volta in cementizio richiedeva una maggiore 
specializzazione nel lavoro, ad iniziare dalle arma- 
ture che dovevano sostenere la centina, le quali, 
come è noto, non dovevano subire la benché mi- 
nima deformazione sotto al peso crescente della 
massa cementizia. La volta laterizia, soprattutto 
quella a mattoni affiancati, necessitava di una ar- 
matura meno complessa e, all’occorrenza, poteva 
essere costruita anche per settori attigui, utiliz- 
zando una centina di profondità ridotta, da spostare 
mano a mano che la costruzione avanzava. Questi 
possono essere, in sintesi, alcune delle motivazioni 
alla base della diffusione delle volte laterizie nella 
provincia Acaia. 

Gli esempi richiamati a proposito delle terme di 
Corinto e Thouria offrono la possibilità di ipotiz- 
zare la presenza nel Peloponneso di costruttori 
esperti nelle tecniche in uso a Roma. Tale presenza 
è una preziosa traccia per identificare i punti di 
contatto tra le maestranze locali e quelle che ap- 
plicavano in maniera pedissequa i sistemi costrut- 
tivi dell’Urbe. Nel contempo ci porta ad immaginare 
committenze di alto rango per programmi quali 
quello delle terme di Corinto, sulla strada del Le- 
chaion, mentre per le attività edili richieste dalle 
classi dirigenti locali si ricorreva per lo più alle 
maestranze operanti sul posto. 

Per quanto attiene le murature laterizie, gli 
esempi di Trezene, come si è detto, erano preva- 
lentemente realizzate, come in molti altri siti del 
Peloponneso, con laterizi triangolari ottenuti dal 
taglio di pedales. Solo nel terzo mausoleo, con ogni 
probabilità più tardo degli altri, il taglio lungo le 
diagonali fu scartato a favore del taglio in due por- 
zioni rettangolari. L’uso di laterizi rettangolari ot- 
tenuti dal taglio di laterizi quadrati documenta il 





passaggio lento dall’impiego del laterizio triango- 
lare a quello rettangolare e poi quadrato™ con un 
uso sempre più diffuso dei ricorsi di mattoni lungo 
l’intero spessore della muratura, così da creare so- 
lide cinture per legare i paramenti realizzati con 
mattoni non ammorsati al nucleo, come erano in- 
vece quelli triangolari. Questo processo rappre- 
senta un evidente anello di congiunzione tra la prassi 
costruttiva elaborata in Peloponneso e quella che 
sarà la prassi costruttiva da Galerio in poi. 

Occorre da ultimo sottolineare che l’uso di pe- 
dales nelle diverse città del Peloponneso indica una 
consistente standardizzazione della produzione. 
Accanto a questo formato si incontrano sia sesqui- 
pedales sia bipedales, oltre ad un certo numero di 
laterizi fuori misura. Le dimensioni standardizzate 
dei laterizi impiegati nei diversi contesti cittadini 
(Corinto, Patrasso, Epidauro, Trezene, ecc.) lasciano 
pensare ad un controllo centralizzato che, forse, 
non riguardava solo le dimensioni dei vari tipi di 
mattoni prodotti ma anche i luoghi di produzione, 
che potevano essere collocati in aree regionali ben 
definite. L’assenza di bolli sui laterizi finora ana- 
lizzati rende purtroppo difficile appurare la fonda- 
tezza di questa ipotesi e l’individuazione stessa 
delle figline. Tuttavia saltuariamente sono stati in- 
dividuati bolli, come nel caso dell’odeion e delle 
grandi terme di Corinto. Il nome della colonia in 
latino o in greco associato a quello del produttore 
ci suggerisce un’industria in mano al potere cen- 
trale e a cittadini romani. Come è noto l’area di 
Corinto e, più in particolare, di Sicione era cono- 
sciuta proprio per la produzione dei laterizi. Da 
qui i laterizi potevano essere facilmente trasportati 
via mare nei diversi centri urbani. 

Ma chi erano i committenti dei mausolei di Tre- 
zene? Purtroppo la perdita della decorazione, ma 
soprattutto la mancanza del corredo epigrafico ci 
permette solo di avanzare ipotesi sui committenti 


63. Nelle volte in cementizio la resistenza a compressione era garantita principalmente dalla malta, come dimo- 
strano le costruzioni di Roma, in cui si impiegano caementa di bassa resistenza meccanica. La qualità della malta 
era garantita a Roma dall’impiego di inerti pozzolanici che trasformavano l’impasto in una malta idraulica in grado 
di far presa anche all’interno di masse molto spesse. Vedi da ultimo le interessanti ricerche sulla composizione delle 


malte nei Mercati di Traiano in Jakson et al. 2010. 


64. Da segnalare che il passaggio dal laterizio triangolare a quello quadrangolare non ha solo un’incidenza nella 
tecnica costruttiva, ma influisce in maniera rilevante nel campo economico. Infatti l’impiego di un mattone intero 
invece che di uno tagliato poteva raddoppiare la quantità di laterizi necessari per la realizzazione di un paramento 
in cortina laterizia con una evidente lievitazione dei costi di realizzazione delle opere murarie. 


65. Broneer 1932, 137-39, Biers 1985, 78-79, tav. 31. 


66. Piérart 1976, 161. 
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di questi edifici, che indubbiamente manifestarono, 
nelle scelte architettoniche e costruttive, un preciso 
richiamo alla tradizione romana. Il collegamento 
all’aristocrazia locale sembra scontato ma nulla di 
più si può dire. Si è osservato comunque che le éli- 
tes locali erano spesso in rapporto con figure di 
spicco della vita politica dell'Urbe. Tale relazione 
è attestata in più città del Peloponneso ed è anche 
documentata per Trezene dove Cn. Cornelius Pul- 
cher, amico di Plutarco, è onorato a Trezene da 
Cn. Cornelius Philiscus attestando quindi i rapporti 
diretti dell’aristocrazia locale con Roma. Per 
quanto riguarda i rapporti “diretti” tra la città e 
Roma è indicativo il fatto che alla fine del II-inizi 
del III sec. d. C. M. Aurelius Olympiodorus venne 
nominato Aoytotri (curator rei pubblicae) diretta- 
mente dall’ Imperatore.® 


Massimo Vitti 


Sovraintendenza ai Beni Culturali 
del Comune di Roma 


Paolo Vitti 
Architetto 
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LA VIE RELIGIEUSE EN ARCADIE À L'ÉPOQUE DU HAUT-EMPIRE 


Madeleine Jost — Christine Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 


Abstract: The subject of this study, which draws on literary, epigraphic, numismatic, and archaeological evidence, is 
religious life in Arkadia under the Early Empire: emphasis is laid primarily on enduring features, and then on new 
elements that are introduced, without however taking anything away from pre-existing traditions. Pausanias’ Perie- 
gesis, Written under the reign of Marcus Aurelius, shows a reduction in the number of sanctuaries; nonetheless reli- 
gious life in that time is vigorous and is marked by continuity from earlier periods. Before the Periegesis allows us 
to take stock of the situation, the evidence relating to the preservation of cult concerns above all the reigns of Au- 
gustus and Hadrian (repairs to temples, priesthoods undertaken by benefactors). Under the Severi the iconography 
on coinage still shows adherence to traditional gods. While essentially looking to the past, religious life in Arkadia 
nonetheless experienced, from Augustus to Antoninus Pius, besides the imperial cult, innovations sometimes of an 
original character: the cult of Antinous at Mantinea, the cult of Pallas and Evander at Pallantion. 


L’importance religieuse de l’Arcadie à l'époque 
grecque est bien connue. Avec l’arrivée des Ro- 
mains, au II° s. av. J.-C., s’ouvre une nouvelle 
période ou se pose la question de la force de per- 
sistance des traditions religieuses locales et de l’im- 
pact des nouveautés apportées par les Romains. 
Pour la période qui va de 146 av. J.-C. au principat 
d’ Auguste, les témoignages sont peu nombreux et 
ils ont déjà été étudiés dans un autre cadre.! Le 
Haut-Empire, d’ Auguste aux Sévères inclus (31 av. 
J.-C. -235 apr. J.-C.), offre en revanche une docu- 
mentation variée: littéraire, épigraphique, numis- 
matique et archéologique. Nous présenterons une 
histoire religieuse de 1’ Arcadie dans cette période 
en étudiant les permanences et les évolutions, puis 
les nouveautés qui s’établissent sans entamer les 
traditions déjà installées. 

Une place toute particulière revient au témoi- 
gnage de Pausanias, qui, sous le règne de Marc-Au- 
rèle, décrit les sanctuaires et les cultes de la région. 
Cet auteur est porté par ses goûts à décrire les ma- 





1. Jost 1996, 193-200. 
2. Pretzler 2007, 29; Pirenne-Delforge 2008, 15-16. 


nifestations les plus anciennes de la religion arca- 
dienne et à privilégier certains cultes comme celui 
de Déméter; il n'en donne pas moins une descrip- 
tion qui refléte un état des lieux à son époque? Son 
tableau couvre l'ensemble de l’ Arcadie. Commen- 
cons donc par en dresser le bilan, avant d'étudier 
les témoignages plus anciens, d' Auguste à Hadrien, 
qui éclairent tel ou tel aspect que l'on aura constaté 
dans la Périégése. La numismatique permettra de 
prolonger ce bilan à l'époque des Sévères. 

Dans le panorama que dresse Pausanias, le 
nombre des sanctuaires en ruine? s'impose d'emblée 
comme l'un des traits marquants de son époque. 
Certains de ces sanctuaires furent abandonnés an- 
ciennement en méme temps que les bourgades qui 
les entretenaient: ainsi à Mainalos,^ déjà désertée 
àl'époque du synoecisme de Mégalopolis, Pausanias 
n'a vu des ruines de la cité que «les traces d'un tem- 
ple d' Athéna (vaod onuzia)». A Oresthasion;? dépeu- 
plée au moment du synoecisme, il cite «les colonnes 
d'un sanctuaire d'Artémis Hiéreia (Prétresse)». 


3. Voir les listes que propose Pritchett 1999, 197-99 (épeima) et 215-16 («ruined temples»), ici complétées. 


4. Paus. VIII. 36, 8. 
5. Id. VIII. 44, 2. 
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A l’époque de Pausanias, il ne s’agit pas seulement 
d’établissements abandonnés dont les sanctuaires 
sont en ruine. Plusieurs cités qui frappérent encore 
monnaie sous les Sévéres? comportent, quoique vi- 
vantes, des édifices ruinés qui n'ont été ni entrete- 
nus ni restaurés. Ainsi à Mantinée, du temple 
d'Aphrodite Symmachia (Alliance), élevé aprés la 
bataille d’Actium,’ il ne subsistait plus à l'époque 
de Pausanias que des ruines (épsizia) et sur la route 
qui menait de Mantinée à Orchomène, près du 
tombeau d'Anchise, il y avait les ruines d'un sanc- 
tuaire d'Aphrodite.? A Phénéos, sur l'acropole il 
ne restait que les ruines d'un temple d’Athéna sur- 
nommée Tritonia (du lac Tritonis)? et sur le terri- 
toire de la cité, le mont Cylléne ne portait plus à 
son sommet qu'un «temple ruiné (xateppiuuévoG) 
d'Hermés Kyllénios».'° À Psophis, il en est de 
méme pour le sanctuaire d' Aphrodite Érycine situé 
dans la ville dont «il restait seulement les ruines» 
à l'époque de Pausanias. À Thelpousa, qui est 
elle-méme «en majeure partie déserte», le sanc- 
tuaire des Douze dieux «était pour l'essentiel déjà 
ruiné jusqu'au sol». À Héraia, il subsiste encore les 
colonnes parmi les ruines du temple. 

A Mégalopolis, le Périégète mentionne plu- 
sieurs sanctuaires en ruine: celui d' Hermès Aka- 
késios (du temple, il ne reste que la tortue en 
marbre de la statue),' celui d’ Athéna Polias et celui 
d'Héra Téleia (Protectrice du mariage), un sanc- 
tuaire d'Aphrodite (dont il restait le vestibule du 
temple avec trois statues), le sanctuaire des Muses 
d'Apollon et d'Hermés (il n'y avait plus que de 
rares fondations et deux statues),! le temple com- 





mun d’Héraklès et d’ Hermès (il ne reste que l'au- 
tel)? et un temple de Dionysos frappé par la foudre 
deux générations auparavant." En Mégalopolitide, 
Pausanias note près d’Aséa, «un temple de la Mère 
des dieux qui n'a pas de toit»;'? quant au sanctuaire 
d'Athéna et de Poséidon sur le mont Boreion,? il ne 
subsiste plus qu'à l'état de traces (onueîa). À Phi- 
galie, la statue de Déméter Mélaina a été détruite 
trois générations avant la visite de Pausanias par une 
chute de pierres”? et à «l'endroit dénommé Kôti- 
lion», il y aun «temple [d' Aphrodite] dont la toiture 
n'existe plus»?! En quittant l’ Arcadie, le Périégète 
mentionne encore sur la route de Tégée à Argos un 
sanctuaire d'Apollon Pythios, entiérement ruiné? 
et, sur la route qui méne de Tégée en Laconie, les 
ruines d'un temple d'Artémis K nakéatis. 

Cette vingtaine de sanctuaires en ruine, qui sont 
répartis sur tout le territoire, correspond moins à 
une baisse de la pratique religieuse qu'aux graves 
difficultés financiéres (endémiques) que connais- 
sent les cités grecques: elles n'ont pas permis de 
faire les travaux d'entretien et de réparation né- 
cessaires. On verra que de riches évergétes ont 
consacré une partie de leur fortune à la restaura- 
tion de quelques temples majeurs sous Auguste et 
sous Hadrien, mais l'argent a manqué pour remet- 
tre en état tous les édifices qui, depuis la période 
des guerres mithridatiques sans doute — voire méme 
avant —, tombaient en ruine. 

La pratique religieuse, elle, n'a pas faibli. Il ar- 
rive méme qu'un sanctuaire ruiné soit le lieu d'un 
culte: sur la route de Pelléne (en venant de Phé- 
néos), Pausanias mentionne un temple d' Apollon 


. Head 1911, 444-56; Walker 2006, 322-423 (voir Pritchett 1999, 206-97). 


6 

7. Paus. VIII. 9, 1. 
8. Id. VIII. 12, 9. 
9. Id. VIII. 14, 4. 
10. Id. VIII. 17, 1. 
11. Id. VIII. 24, 6. 
12. Id. VIII. 30, 6. 
13. Id. VIII. 26, 2. 
14. Id. VIII. 32, 2. 
15. Id. VIII. 32, 2. 
16. Id. VIII. 32, 3. 
17. Id. VIII. 32, 3. 
18. Id. VIII. 44, 3. 
19. Id. VIII. 44, 4. 
20. Id. VIII. 42, 12. 


21. Id. VIII. 41, 10. Dans le cas de ce temple, l'existence d'un monnayage impérial en bronze (Plautilla) de Phigalie 
à l'effigie d'Aphrodite peut faire penser que le culte se maintenait (voir Imhoof-Blumer, Gardner 1887, pl. V, 14). 


22. Paus. VIII. 54,5. 
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Pythios dont il ne reste que des ruines et un grand 
autel de marbre blanc; «encore de nos jours, 
ajoute-t-il, les gens de Phénéos font des sacrifices 
à Apollon et Artémis».? A Phigalie de même, le culte 
continue à être pratiqué sans la statue de culte.?* 
D'autres fois, alors qu'une bourgade est abandon- 
née depuis le synoecisme du IV* siècle, on constate 
que seul le sanctuaire est encore debout. Ainsi, 
dans les bourgades proches de la Grande Cité. À 
Basilis, au milieu d'un champ de ruines subsistait 
un sanctuaire de Déméter Eleusinia.2° Dans Zoitia 
inhabitée, il subsistait un temple de Déméter et 
d'Artémis, «qui était encore là» du temps de Pau- 
sanias. 2 A Trikolonoi abandonnée, «il subsiste en- 
core de nos jours», dit le Périégéte, «un sanctuaire de 
Poséidon». En remontant la vallée de l’ Hélisson, 
à Péraitheis, il y a un sanctuaire de Pan et à Lykoa, 
dont il ne reste que des traces, «un sanctuaire d’ Ar- 
témis Lykoatis et sa statue de culte en bronze».?" 
Ces sanctuaires ont traversé les siécles, entretenus 
sans doute par la cité proche de Mégalopolis. 

On ne doit d'ailleurs pas tirer de l'énumération 
des sanctuaires en ruine l'idée que les lieux de culte 
arcadiens sont majoritairement abandonnés. Au 
contraire, car au cours de son voyage, Pausanias 
note surtout l'existence de sanctuaires et de temples 
donnés comme actuellement visibles. Pour parler 
de cette masse de sanctuaires, il utilise trés géné- 
ralement la forme verbale ott, «il y a» (pour le vi- 
siteur, ou pour les habitants de la cité); en quelques 
cas il utilise la formule zxezo(ntat pour un sanc- 
tuaire ou pour un temple; une fois, il dit £0£6ca- 
unv, sans que l’on décèle d'intention particulière 
dans ces deux derniers cas. Au total, le Périégète 
mentionne une centaine de sanctuaires existant à 





23. Id. VIII. 15,5. 


son époque. Ils sont également répartis entre le 
Nord de l’Arcadie, les cantons occidentaux, la 
frange argolido-arcadienne, l’Arcadie occidentale 
et la Mégalopolitide et dans chaque secteur toutes 
les divinités sont représentées? Dans plusieurs cas 
Pausanias y décrit une fête, lorsque celle-ci présente 
des traits particuliers. Ailleurs il faut supposer un 
culte ordinaire, se manifestant au moins une fois 
l’an dans des formes banales. Le nombre considé- 
rable des sanctuaires que cite Pausanias et leur ré- 
partition sur tout le territoire montrent un tissu 
religieux très dense et une permanence des lieux 
de culte traditionnels. 

Cette permanence des lieux de culte va de pair 
avec une organisation de la vie religieuse qui, au 
II° siècle encore, conserve les cadres de la vie reli- 
gieuse traditionnelle des cités. Si l'on met à part le 
temple d’Aphrodite Symmachia et celui d’Anti- 
noiis dont il sera question plus loin, Pausanias ne 
signale aucun sanctuaire récent et, si des remanie- 
ments de cultes à l’époque romaine ne sont pas à 
exclure,” il est clair que ceux-ci n’ont pas affecté 
les structures anciennes. Les cités conservent un 
réseau de protections divines qui assument, avec 
la pluralité attendue, les grandes fonctions liées à 
la vie d’une communauté. 

La défense de la ville et de son territoire est aux 
mains de divinités protectrices de la cité: divinités 
poliades (Athéna Polias à Mégalopolis, Mégalèpo- 
lis personnifiée, Dionysos Politès, «protecteur de la 
cité» à Héraia),* divinités de la guerre et des armes 
(Apollon Épikourios, Zeus Charmon [?])?' divini- 
tés du salut et de la paix (Zeus Sóter à Mantinée et 
à Mégalopolis; Athéna Sóteira sur le mont Bo- 
reion; Artémis Sôteira à Mégalopolis et à Phigalie, 


24. Id. VIII. 42, 11 (voir aussi supra n. 21, pour le temple du mont Kótilion). 
25. Id. VIII. 29, 3. Le culte est attesté au III° s. av J.-C.: cf. Nicias, conservé par Athénée (FGrH 318 F 1) qui 
parle d'un concours de beauté encore célébré de son temps. 


26. Paus. VIII. 35, 7. 
27. Id. VIII. 36, 7. 


28. Voir les tableaux par divinités et l'index de Jost, 1985. Sur l'importance des cultes ruraux, voir Alcock 1993, 


200-10. 


29. A l'époque de Pausanias, par exemple, la règle qui confiait le sacerdoce d'Athéna Aléa à un jeune garçon 


(Paus. VIII. 47, 3) était certainement récente. Une inscription, sans doute antérieure de peu, mentionne en effet une 
femme, Kléopatra, comme prétresse d'Athéna Aléa (IG V 2, 81) et la tradition fait d'Augé la première prétresse 
d' Athéna. Voir aussi, à propos des sacrifices de Lykosoura, l'hypothése proposée par Pirenne-Delforge 2008, 228- 
29, sur des aspects qui pourraient étre récents. 

30. Paus. VIII. 31, 9 (Athéna Polias), VIII. 30, 10 (Mégalopolis); VIII, 26, 1 (Dionysos Polités). 

31. Id. VIII. 41, 7-9 (Apollon Épikourios); VIII. 12, 1 (Zeus Charmon). 
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Zeus Philios, «de l' Amitié» à Mégalopolis).? L’ag- 
glomération urbaine est placée sous l’égide des di- 
vinités attendues pour protéger la vie politique 
(Zeus, Poséidon ou Tyché)? et celle des groupes 
humains (Zeus Épidotés, dispensateur de richesses 
et de bonheur),™ divinités du mariage (Zeus Té- 
leios, Héra Téleia).^ La santé et le bon dévelop- 
pement physique des individus sont le domaine 
d'Ilithyie, Athéna Koria et Asklépios.* Enfin, les 
techniques et les arts sont du domaine d' Aphrodite 
Machanitis ou Apollon.?? 

La prédominance de la vie rurale en Arcadie ex- 
plique le grand nombre des divinités qui protégent 
la vie sur le territoire. Ce sont des divinités des phé- 
nomènes atmosphériques (Zeus Lykaios; les Eclairs, 
Tempétes et Coups de tonnerre)? et des divinités 
de la sphère «fertilité-fécondité» (Déméter Kidaria 
de Phénéos qui protège les produits du sol, Démé- 
ter Thesmia qui a appris aux hommes les règles de 
l’agriculture, Déméter Mélaina à Phigalie, Démé- 
ter et Koré Karpophores à Tégée).? Athéna, Arté- 
mis, Héra, Aphrodite et Dionysos apparaissent 
également dans ce rôle.# Autre pôle de l’activité 
des Arcadiens, l’élevage des animaux et la chasse 
relèvent de Poséidon Hippios, Pan, Hermès et Ar- 
témis.4! Ajoutons à cet ensemble de divinités des 
héros locaux présents à plusieurs reprises.” 

Sous le Haut-Empire, les divinités auxquelles on 
s’adresse sont celles des cités traditionnelles. Les 
cités arcadiennes s’apparentent par là à toutes les 
cités de l’époque. Un point cependant est remar- 
quable. Malgré une relative ouverture de I’ Arcadie 
à l’extérieur, ses particularismes religieux sont in- 





tacts. Deux exemples, entre autres, pour lesquels 
l’ancienneté du culte est certaine, serviront d’illus- 
tration. Dans la fonction de déesse poliade, 1’ Athéna 
Poliatis de Tégée n’est pas inattendue. Sa person- 
nalité est cependant bien différente de l’Athéna 
Polias d’ Athènes. Le sanctuaire de la déesse se 
nommait Eryma (le rempart), «car, disent-ils, Ké- 
pheus, fils d’Aléos aurait obtenu comme faveur de 
la part d’Athéna que Tégée restat à jamais impre- 
nable, et ils ajoutent que pour la protection de la 
ville, la déesse lui aurait donné des cheveux qu’elle 
avait coupés sur la tête de Méduse».? Un passage 
de la Bibliothèque du Pseudo-Apollodore précise 
le mode d’intervention de ces cheveux: il suffisait 
de lever la boucle trois fois au-dessus des remparts 
pour que l'ennemi se retire en déroute.“ Des mon- 
naies tégéates du III*/II* s. puis du I° s. av. J.-C. 
illustrent l’épisode et montrent que la légende re- 
monte au moins à l'époque hellénistique. Au III*/ 
II° s., on voit Athéna remettre un cheveu à Sté- 
ropé, la fille de Képheus, qui lui présente un vase 
(selon le Ps.-Apollodore, elle sera la gardienne du 
cheveu); sur les monnaies les plus récentes, comme 
chez Pausanias, c’est un hoplite, Képheus, qui tend 
le bras pour recevoir le talisman d’Athéna. Les 
deux versions mettent en scéne une déesse, qui, 
par l’intermédiaire d’un talisman remis au roi ou 
à la princesse assure à la cité une protection d’or- 
dre magique. Le cheveu de Méduse concentre en 
lui toutes les vertus apotropaïques du gorgoneion. 
Athéna Poliatis revêt l’apparence d’une Athéna 
poliade ordinaire, mais il y a dans la légende té- 
géate la trace d’un véritable pouvoir magique de 


32. Paus. VIII. 9, 2 et 30, 10 (Zeus Sóter); VIII. 44, 4 (Athéna Sóteira); VIII. 30, 10 et 39, 5 (Artémis Sôteira); 


VII. 31, 4 (Zeus Philios). 


33. Id. VIII. 38, 4-7 (Zeus Lykaios, dieu protecteur de la Confédération Arcadienne); VIII. 10, 2-4 (Poséidon 


Hippios à Mantinée); VIII. 30, 7 (Tyché). 


34. Id. VIII. 9, 2; cf. IG V 2, 270 (voir aussi ci-dessous ns 80-81). 

35. Paus. VIII. 48, 6 (Zeus Téleios); VIII, 31, 9 (Héra Téleia). 

36. Id. VIII. 48, 7 (Ilithyie); VIII. 21, 4 (Athéna Koria); VIII. 21, 3; VIII. 25, 3; VIII. 9, 1, etc. (Asklépios). 

37. Id. VIII. 31, 6 (Aphrodite Machanitis); VIII, 9, 1 (Apollon). 

38. Id. VIII. 38, 4-7 (Zeus Lykaios); VIII, 29, 1 (Éclairs, Tempétes et Coups de Tonnerre). 

39. Id. VIII. 15, 1-3; VIII. 15, 3-4 (Déméter Thesmia); VIII. 42, 1-13 (Déméter Mélaina); VIII. 53, 7 (Déesses 
Karpophores). Voir, pour d’autres exemples, le tableau de Jost, 1985, 299. 

40. Ex.: Artémis Stymphalia, Paus. VIII. 22, 7-9; Athéna Aléa, VIII. 53, 1; Dionysos Auxitès VIII. 26, 1 à Héraia; 
Aphrodite Mélainis VIII. 6, 5. Voir aussi les tableaux pour chaque divinité dans Jost 1985. 

41. Voir les tableaux pour chacune de ces divinités dans Jost, 1985. 


42. Voir Jost 1985, 532-38. 
43. Paus. VIII. 47, 5. 
44. Ps.-Apollod., Bibl. II. 7, 3. 


45. Walker 2006, 413-15, dont nous adoptons ici la chronologie. 
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la déesse qui fait son originalité. Cette conception 
archaïque du mode d’action de la déesse, attestée 
sur le monnayage officiel de la cité au III° s. av. 
J.-C., a perduré jusque sous Marc-Aurèle. 

Dans la fonction de protectrice de la végétation, 
on examinera le cas de Déméter Mélaina à Phigalie. 
Sous le règne du roi légendaire Simos, fils de Phia- 
los, «les Phigaliens virent l’ancienne statue en bois 
de Déméter Mélaina disparaître dans les flammes».*° 
Ils ne la remplacèrent pas immédiatement et la sté- 
rilité s’abattit sur le pays, la déesse leur infligeant 
une «faim douloureuse». La Pythie leur ayant 
conseillé de rendre ses honneurs a la déesse, ils 
commandèrent au sculpteur éginète du début du V* 
siécle Onatas une nouvelle statue, en bronze. 
Celui-ci reproduisit avec scrupule la précédente (il 
avait retrouvé un dessin de l’ancien xoanon et fut 
guidé par des visions qu'il eut en rêve). La statue 
avait une tête de cheval, avec la crinière entremé- 
lée de serpents et autres animaux sauvages; le 
corps de la déesse était celui d’une femme. Dé- 
méter, qui mesure aux hommes les produits de la 
terre, est une déesse de la fertilité comme en At- 
tique; mais on lui sacrifie toutes sortes de produits 
des arbres cultivés, en particulier le raisin, ailleurs 
apanage de Dionysos, les rayons de miel ainsi que 
la laine non traitée. Ce n'est donc pas tant la pro- 
tectrice des céréales (à laquelle se réfère l’oracle de 
Delphes) que celle des productions agricoles dans 
leur ensemble. Son apparence thériomorphique 
renvoie par ailleurs à une légende que les gens de 
Phigalie partageaient avec ceux de Thelpousa: Po- 
séidon, transformé en cheval s'était uni à elle qui 
avait pris la forme d'une cavale. Son union avec 
Poséidon et son thériomorphisme en font une per- 
sonnalité propre à l'Arcadie. Les composantes 
sont bien éloignées de la Déméter éleusinienne. 
Elles s'accordent avec l'importance de l'élevage, 
qui s'était maintenu en Arcadie sous la domination 
romaine. On a ici l'exemple d'une permanence 
d'éléments fort anciens dont le temps n'a pas es- 





46. Paus. VIII. 5, 8 et VIII. 42, 12. 
47. Id. VIII. 42, 1-13. 


tompé l'originalité à l'époque de Pausanias. 

La vie religieuse s'exprime par le biais des fétes 
traditionnelles. Il est clair que Pausanias n'a pas 
assisté personnellement à toutes les fétes dont il 
parle; il est clair aussi qu'il omet de mentionner 
celles qui revétent la forme banale d'un sacrifice, 
précédé d'une procession et suivi d'un banquet: à 
ses yeux elles ne méritent pas d'étre signalées. 
Pour le sacrifice, il mentionne seulement des par- 
ticularités «dignes d'étre retenues». À Kynaitha, 
c'est le choix de la victime et sa conduite à l'autel 
qui obéissent à un rite particulier: lors d'une féte 
célébrée l'hiver, «des hommes enduits de graisse 
choisissent dans le troupeau de bovins un taureau 
(celui là méme que le dieu leur suggére), le char- 
gent sur leurs épaules et le portent au sanctuaire. 
Tel est le mode de sacrifice en usage chez eux». Il 
s'agit du porter du taureau que pratiquaient aussi 
les éphébes d'Eleusis avant la mise à mort de 
l'animal.? A Lykosoura, c'est la phase rituelle de 
l'égorgement qui est concernée: «au lieu de tran- 
cher la gorge des victimes comme dans les autres 
sacrifices, c'est un membre au hasard que chacun 
arrache de l’animal».5° Pausanias note lui-même ce 
que le procédé a d'inusité pour ce moment central 
du sacrifice. Pour Apollon Parrhasios sur le mont 
Lycée, les phases habituelles du sacrifice sont bien 
Observées, mais elles sont dissociées dans l'espace: 
on sacrifie un sanglier à Mégalopolis, puis on porte 
la victime en procession au sanctuaire d' Apollon 
sur le mont Lycée oü a lieu le banquet communau- 
taire?! Au noyau central de la féte s'ajoutent par- 
fois d'autres éléments. À Aléa par exemple, «en 
vertu d'un oracle de Delphes, les femmes regoivent 
le fouet, comme les éphèbes spartiates chez Orthia».> 
Enfin viennent les concours, souvent mentionnés 
par Pausanias comme les Hermaia de Phénéos, les 
Lykaia du mont Lycée et les Aléaia de Tégée.? 

La célébration de mystéres, dont on sait la mul- 
tiplication à partir de l'époque hellénistique, se 
situe elle aussi dans la tradition de la vie religieuse 


48. Voir, à propos du sanctuaire d'Artémis Eurynomé qui n'ouvre qu'une fois l'an, la notation de Pausanias (VIII. 
41, 4): «Je n'ai pas eu la chance d'arriver au moment de la féte». 


49. Paus. VIII. 19, 2 et Jost 1985, 432-33. 
50. Paus. VIII. 37, 8. 

51. Id. VIII. 38, 8. 

52. Id. VIII. 23, 1. 


53. Id. VIII. 14, 10 (Hermaia); VIII. 38, 5 (Lykaia); VIII. 47, 4 (Aleaia). 
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des cités; elle est plusieurs fois signalée: à Mélan- 
geia, les Méliastes célèbrent des mystères de Dio- 
nysos; à Kaphyai, il s'agit de mystères d'Artémis 
Knakalésia, à Bathos et à Mégalopolis, de cérémo- 
nies pour les Grandes Déesses, à Lykosoura pour 
Despoina et à Phénéos pour Déméter Eleusinia.4 

Appauvrie dans le nombre de ses sanctuaires, la 
vie religieuse à l'époque de Pausanias n'en est pas 
moins bien vivante; elle s'inscrit dans la continuité 
de la vie religieuse traditionnelle. 

De la continuité dans la vie religieuse qui se dé- 
gage de la Périégése, on peut éclairer, illustrer ou 
nuancer la réalité en examinant les témoignages 
épigraphiques et numismatiques des périodes qui 
ont précédé et suivi. 

Au début de la période julio-claudienne, aprés 
une période de détresse matérielle des cités qui a 
dû laisser bien des édifices religieux se détériorer, 
on assiste à un début de lent redressement. 

Le tableau pessimiste que donne Strabon dans 
les derniéres années du I*' s. av. J.-C. garde le sou- 
venir de la période des guerres civiles auxquelles 
Auguste a mis fin. L'écrivain parle de l’«état de 
complète désolation» de 1’ Arcadie, causé par une 
longue suite de guerres. A Pen croire, selon les 
mots d'un poéte comique, «la Grande Cité n'est 
qu'une grande solitude». De Mantinée, d'Orcho- 
mène, d' Héraia, de Kleitor, de Phénéos, de Stym- 
phale, de Mainalos, de Méthydrion, de Kaphyai et 
de Kynaitha «on retrouve difficilement les vestiges 
(iyvn) ou les traces (onueîa), quand elles n'ont pas 
disparu»? R. Baladié a donné une analyse éclai- 
rante du passage. Reprenant les remarques de L. 
Robert, il observe que chez Strabon, une ville «dis- 
parue» n'est pas nécessairement privée de tous ses 
habitants; c'est plutót une ville en grand déclin, qui 
n'a plus d'existence digne de ce nom. En Arcadie 
— mis à part Méthydrion (rattachée à Mégalopolis), 
Stymphale (rattachée à Argos) et Mainalos (déjà 
ruinée au IV* siècle) —, toutes les cités que nomme 





Strabon ont frappé monnaie sous les Sévéres et, 
certes amoindries, elles n'avaient pas disparu dans 
la période qui précéde. Il convient donc de relati- 
viser la portée du texte de Strabon. 

Celui-ci ne nous livre pas moins l'impression 
que pouvait avoir celui qui traversait l' Arcadie 
aprés les guerres mithridatiques. Le Péloponnése 
était resté en dehors de la zone des opérations, mais 
il avait servi de base aux généraux romains. Il s'en 
était suivi un affaiblissement et de grandes difficul- 
tés financiéres: à Mantinée-Antigoneia, on ne peut 
célébrer les Koragia que grace à la générosité de 
Nikippa, fille de Pasias, qui fournit l'argent néces- 
saire.” Si l'appréciation de Strabon semble quelque 
peu exagérée, il est clair cependant qu'elle traduit 
un état de grand délabrement et que la reprise 
amorcée sous Auguste n'a pas encore véritable- 
ment produit ses effets lorsqu'il écrit. 

De cette reprise, on a toutefois quelques signes 
au début de l'Empire, avec la mention de temples 
réparés et de prétrises prises en charge par des éver- 
gètes: il s'agit d'assurer la continuité de la vie religieuse 
et dans cette fonction, le róle joué par les évergétes 
témoigne des problémes financiers des cités. 

Deux textes datant du principat d'Auguste 
concernent des restaurations dans des sanctuaires. 
À Mantinée, un décret honorifique des Antigo- 
néens et des negotiatores romains en l'honneur 
d'Euphrosynos, fils de Titus, et de sa femme Epi- 
gonè, fille d'Artémon?? assure, dans un style rhéto- 
rique, qu'ils ont redressé «des temples ruinés jusqu'au 
sol» et qu'ils ont «agrandi les salles de banquet, en 
en ajoutant d'autres». À Lykosoura, la restauration 
du temple de Despoina fut mise en chantier et prise 
financiérement en charge par Xénarchos, fils 
d'Onésikratés, de Mégalopolis; un décret honori- 
fique nous l'apprend, rendu pour lui et pour sa 
femme Nikippa par le peuple, les synédres et les 
negotiatores de Mégalopolis, probablement sous 
le règne d'Auguste.? Le temple menagait ruine et 


54. Paus. VIII. 6, 5 (Mélangeia); VIII. 23, 6 (Kaphyai); VIII. 29, 1 (Bathos); VIII. 31, 7 (Mégalopolis); VIII. 37, 
6 (Lykosoura), VIII. 15, 1-3 (Phénéos). Pour un hiérophante nommé Saon, honoré à titre posthume pour sa sagesse, 
sa générosité et sa magnanimité envers sa propre patrie et envers tous les Grecs, voir IG V 2, 517 (Lykosoura, II° 


s. apr. J.-C.) et Durie 1984, 144-45. 
55. Strabo VIII. 8, 1-2. 
56. Baladié 1980, 312-21. 
57. IG V 2, 265 (voir Jost 1996, 193-200). 


58. IG V 2, 268. Pour la datation de ce texte au début de l'époque impériale (entre 27 av. J.-C. et 15 apr. J.-C.), 


voir Bremen van 1996, 140. 
59. IG V 2, 515b. 
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les habitants de Mégalopolis et de Lykosoura ne 
pouvaient assumer la dépense. Xénarchos mit en 
adjudication les frais de la réparation en promet- 
tant mille deniers à qui prendrait cette adjudication; 
comme personne ne se présentait, il se chargea lui- 
même des travaux, à condition que l’on gravât une 
inscription en son honneur. L’étendue des travaux, 
qui semblent avoir eu quelque importance, reste 
difficile à apprécier. Selon M.-F. Billot,°° elle n’ap- 
paraît clairement que dans les parties hautes, no- 
tamment pour la sima d’égout, peut-être une partie 
des simas des rampants et la réfection des acrotères 
faîtiers. Pour avoir pris en charge les travaux, mais 
aussi pour avoir procuré des fruits de la terre à la 
cité, lorsqu'elle était en état de disette, pour ses 
bienfaits comme gymnasiarque et comme da- 
miourgos, Xénarchos reçoit l’éloge; des statues et 
des portraits sur boucliers dorés,°! de lui et de sa 
famille, seront exposés dans le sanctuaire de Des- 
poina et dans «le temple de Koré» (sans doute à 
Mégalopolis), qu’il a également fait réparer. 
D'autres bienfaits évergétiques concernent le 
bon déroulement de la vie religieuse, en particulier 
le fait d'accepter une prétrise, charge onéreuse que 
l'on devait avoir souvent du mal à pourvoir. Le dé- 
cret mantinéen pour Euphrosynos et Epigonè cité 
ci-dessus? indique qu'«imitant son mari» (qu'il 
faut sans doute créditer des mémes bienfaits), celle- 
ci a «assumé volontairement la prétrise pour toute 
déesse, acceptant généreusement toutes les dé- 
penses» et qu'elle a «pieusement honoré les dieux»; 
elle a aussi offert des banquets pour tous les Man- 
tinéens. À Lykosoura un décret honorifique pris 
en l'honneur de Nikasippos, fils de Philippos et de 
son épouse Timasistrata, fille d'Onasicratés, datant 
sans doute du début de notre ére, concerne, en 
méme temps que la vie de la cité, la vie religieuse 
du sanctuaire de Despoina.9 Nikasippos a accepté 
la prétrise de Despoina, personne ne s'étant pro- 





60. Billot 1997, 279. 


posé cette année oü les mystéres tombaient en 
méme temps que les concours olympiques (les re- 
cettes du sanctuaire, qui venaient essentiellement 
des mystères, risquaient d’être amputées du fait de 
la concurrence des jeux, ll. 14-15); il a aussi payé 
les impóts dus au fisc par la cité conformément à 
son statut de cité stipendiaire.^ L'année suivante, 
il a à nouveau accepté la prétrise, avec sa femme 
cette fois, alors que les récoltes avaient été mau- 
vaises (ll. 17-18). Il est honoré pour ces bienfaits 
en méme temps que pour son comportement 
pieux et juste envers les dieux et les hommes: des 
portraits le représentant lui et sa famille seront ex- 
posés dans le sanctuaire. 

Les évergétes de Lykosoura semblent apparte- 
nir à une famille de bienfaiteurs: les ancétres de Ni- 
kasippos s'étaient déjà distingués par leurs bonnes 
actions envers les hommes et les dieux (ll. 9-12) et 
son beau-pére, Onésikratés, peut avoir été le méme 
Onésicratés qui fit réparer le temple de Despoina.9 
On le voit, l'évergétisme concerne à la fois l'en- 
tretien des bátiments et l'exercice de la prétrise. 
Comme à propos du décret en l'honneur d? Épami- 
nondas à Akraiphia, on conclurait volontiers, avec 
L. Robert, à une «misére générale d'oü émergent 
quelques rares fortunes dont les possesseurs sont 
les seuls à soutenir les charges». 

Ajoutons aux évergétes de Lykosoura, les Eu- 
ryclides, dont on sait l'intérét pour l'Arcadie, et 
qui peuvent avoir contribué au redressement de la 
vie du sanctuaire de Despoina. Les statues d'un fils 
et d'une fille de (C. Iulius) Laco, fils d’ Euryclès, fu- 
rent offertes par la cité de Mégalopolis à Despoina 
et placées dans la cella de son temple.‘ 

Ailleurs en Arcadie, à Tégée, on signalera un 
autel, jadis trouvé sur l'agora, qui porte cette ins- 
cription, datée du règne d’ Auguste:® «Philokratès, 
fils de Démonikos, en faveur de son fils Démonikos, 
a consacré l’autel et fait dorer la statue d’Apollon». 


61. Pour cette forme d’honneur, qui se développa sous l’Empire, voir Nowicka 1993, 114-20. 


62. IG V 2, 268; voir ci-dessus n. 58. 


63. IG V 2,516 (= Thür, Taeuber 1994, 337-40 no. 35). Pour la date, voir Gossage 1954, 51-56, qui propose la 
date de 1-2 apr. J.-C., selon un comput actiaque révisé, et Thiir, Taeuber 1994, 339. 

64. L'interprétation que donne Durie 1984, 138, pour la 1. 15 («pour avoir remboursé de ses propres biens le 
piokos qui avait financé les Mystères») est peu vraisemblable. 


65. Voir Durie 1984, 139. 

66. Robert 1935, 447. 

67. IG V 2, 541-542; voir Spawforth 1985, 222-23. 
68. IG V 2, 83. 
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On a mis en rapport l’effigie d’ Apollon que Philo- 
kratés a fait dorer avec la statue dorée que men- 
tionne Pausanias, un siécle et demi plus tard, dans 
un temple d'Apollon.9? Mais le Périégète a quitté 
l'agora lorsqu'il rencontre le temple d' Apollon, si 
bien que l'identification n'est pas assurée. Au de- 
meurant, il faut voir dans cette consécration d'un 
autel à Apollon et dans la dorure ou la redorure de 
sa statue un témoignage de la vitalité du culte d'un 
dieu traditionnel de la cité. 

Ainsi voit-on sous le régne d' Auguste, se mani- 
fester en Arcadie le souci de restaurer les édifices qui 
avaient souffert” et d'assurer le maintien des cultes 
en pourvoyant aux prétrises. Dans les deux cas, 
C'est l'évergétisme des citoyens qui est à l’œuvre. 

À l'époque des Flaviens, l'évergétisme religieux 
continue à s'exercer, mais il ne concerne pas, dans 
notre documentation, les monuments. Lorsque, 
trois générations avant Pausanias, la statue de Dé- 
méter Mélaina est brisée par une chute de rocher 
du plafond de la grotte qui l'abrite, elle n'est pas 
remplacée, ce qui n'empéche d'ailleurs pas le culte 
de continuer à étre célébré." Deux décrets hono- 
rifiques de Mantinée-Antigoneia mettent en évidence 
le souci de maintenir en vie les cultes tradition- 
nels:? il s'agit de décrets dans lesquels les honneurs 
sont accordés par des prétres organisés en associa- 
tions (synodoi). On y voit que l'aristocratie locale, 
romanisée, a pris le relais de l'évergétisme grec. 
Un couple de riches évergètes, Iulia Eudia, fille 
d'Eutéleinos, et C. Iulius Strobilus, détenteurs de 
la citoyenneté romaine sans doute depuis le régne 
d’ Auguste,” montre à plusieurs reprises sa généro- 
sité envers les dieux. IG V 2, 269 est un décret rendu 
par les prétres d'Asklépios; on voit que C. Iulius 





69. Paus. VIII. 53, 7. 


Strobilus a déjà fait preuve de générosité aupara- 
vant, mais une lacune dans le texte ne permet pas 
de juger dans quelles circonstances. Iulia Eudia, 
entre autres qualités, a tenu en honneur toute la 
synodos et elle a fait don de six pléthres de vigne 
(soit un peu plus d'un demi-hectare) aux prétres 
d'Asklépios. Il s'agit, comme le note bien P. Mar- 
tzavou, d'une fondation dont les revenus seront 
utilisés pour le culte par les prétres. Un décret ho- 
norifique est érigé par l'association (synodos) des 
prêtres dans le sanctuaire d'Asklépios (peut-être 
s’agit-il du temple que mentionne Pausanias à 
Mantinée”): il accorde à Iulia Eudia un éloge et un 
portrait peint sur un bouclier doré consacré dans 
le temple. Iulia Eudia reçoit aussi des honneurs qui 
sont en relation avec la vie religieuse du sanctuaire: 
des sacrifices à Asklépios et à Hygie sont institués 
à la date anniversaire de sa naissance pour son 
salut et celui de son époux; «de plus on l’invitera à 
perpétuité à venir prendre sa part des portions 
d’honneur, elle et ses descendants, lors des repas 
des prêtres; lors des repas “‘isiaques””° et lors de 
ceux des “porteurs de feu sacré”, on lui enverra une 
part; on invitera aussi C. Iulius Strobilus à venir 
partager les portions d'honneur». Des privilèges 
sacerdotaux sont ainsi concédés à Iulia Eudia et à 
son mari. La bienfaitrice se situe dans la tradition 
d'un évergétisme féminin à Mantinée-Antigoneia 
dont on a souligné l'originalité." Pas plus que Ni- 
kippa et Phaéna à l'époque précédente, elle ne par- 
ticipe cependant au banquet et il semble qu'elle n'a 
pas pu agir sans l'accord de son époux." De toute 
évidence elle possédait (en dot? par son époux?) une 
riche propriété fonciére,” car c'est encore qua- 
torze pléthres de vigne qu'elle a consacrés aux pré- 


70. Aux exemples de restaurations cités ci-dessus, on ajoutera une inscription de Phigalie (SEG 23, 1968, 237 et 
BullEpigr 1967, 278), datée du 1*' s. apr. J.-C. et trouvée au lieu-dit Kourdoubouli, qui indique qu'un personnage a 
fait réparer le naos ou le pronaos (&nokeó[aoev ---ov] A0nvà) pour Athéna. Il doit s'agir du temple d'Athéna et 
Zeus Sôter, déjà repéré dans Jost 1985, 85 et 87, et fouillé par X. Arapoyanni, dont plusieurs trouvailles attestent 
encore l'existence à l'époque romaine (Arapoyanni 2001, 299-305, avec les références antérieures). 


71. Paus. VIII. 42, 11-13. 


72. IG V 2, 269 (= Thür, Taeuber 1994, 121-124 no. 13) et IG V 2, 270. 

73. RP I, ARC 91 (Iulia Eudia) et ARC 110 (Iulius Strobilus). Voir Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 1996, 210. Pour la 
double composante, grecque et romaine, du nom de C. Iulius Strobilus, voir Thür, Taeuber 1994, 123. 

74. Martzavou 2008, 164 et n. 5, avec, comme paralléle, l'inscription de Thessalonique IG X 2. 1, 259. 


75. Paus. VIII. 9, 1. 


76. Le contenu de l'expression «repas isiaques» n'est pas clair (cf. Jost 1985, 505-06 et Martzavou 2008, 161-63). 


77. Lafond 2006, 228; Martzavou 2008, 178-79. 
78. Cf. IG V 2, 270, Il. 7-8 et Bielman 2002, 60-61. 


79. Sur la persistance de la culture de la vigne en Mantinique à l'époque romaine, voir Baladié, 1980, 180-81. 
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tres d'un autre dieu mantinéen, Zeus Epidotés,*° 
celui-la méme sans doute que Pausanias nomme 
Épidotès,8! sans lui attribuer le temple dont l’ins- 
cription apprend l’existence (un portrait peint de 
Iulia Eudia y sera consacré). 

Il faut ensuite attendre le règne d' Hadrien pour 
trouver à nouveau des témoignages sur la vie des 
sanctuaires. L'empereur s'intéressa personnellement 
à l'Arcadie. On sait son goût pour l'hellénisme et 
les traditions antiques; l'auteur de |’ Histoire Au- 
guste? le crédite d'avoir construit ou restauré un 
grand nombre de temples en Grèce, où il avait fait 
trois séjours, en 124/25, en 128/29, puis en 131/32. 
L'Arcadie, et plus particulierement Mantinée-An- 
tigoneia, l'intéressa tout particuliérement en rai- 
son des liens de sungeneia qui existaient entre cette 
cité et celle de Bithynion, dont était originaire An- 
tinoiis, «le favori très cher de l'empereur Hadrien».** 
Comme l'explique Pausanias, «les Bithyniens sont 
par leurs ancétres, des Arcadiens et des Manti- 
néeens». Le théme de l'origine arcadienne et man- 
tinéenne de Bithynion-Claudiopolis, une cité qui 
est en face de Byzance, s'inscrit dans la série des 
traditions relatives aux Arcadiens en Asie Mineure, 
comme les habitants de Trapézonte et Téléphe à 
Pergame.? Hadrien choisit donc Mantinée-Anti- 
goneia pour faire élever un temple d’ Antinoiis di- 
vinisé aprés sa mort (il s'était noyé dans le Nil en 
130).86 Encore que ce culte eût été organisé selon 
le modèle traditionnel des cités, la divinisation du 
jeune affranchi reléve d'une conception nouvelle 
que l'on analysera ultérieurement. Mais l'interven- 





80. IG V 2, 2770. 
81. Paus. VIII, 9,2. 


82. SHA, Alex. Sev., 42, 6. Voir Beaujeu 1955, 174-75. 


83. Halfmann 1986, 188-210. 
84. Paus. VIII, 9, 7. 


tion d' Hadrien à Mantinée ne s'arréta pas là. 

À Mantinée-Antigoneia, Hadrien aida les habi- 
tants à renouer avec leur passé. D'abord, il re- 
donna à la cité son nom ancien de Mantinée, 
qu'elle avait perdu lorsque Antigone Doson avait 
mis la ville à sac en 222 av. J.-C.;°” ensuite, il s'in- 
téressa au sanctuaire le plus antique, celui de Po- 
séidon Hippios, le protecteur de la cité, dont le 
prêtre est éponyme au II° s. apr. J.-C. Le sanc- 
tuaire avait été fondé, rapporte Pausanias,?? par 
Agamédès et Trophonios, les héros béotiens qui 
auraient construit, entre autres édifices, le premier 
temple en pierre d'Apollon à Delphes;” la chro- 
nologie légendaire les situe au VIII/VIT' s. av. J.-C. 
A Mantinée, selon un procédé particulièrement 
ancien, ils avaient utilisé pour le temple des piéces 
de chéne ajustées les unes aux autres. La concep- 
tion d'ensemble du sanctuaire, un abaton oü nul ne 
pouvait pénétrer a également un caractère archaïque: 
entourant un édicule rudimentaire en bois, un fil 
de laine marquait les limites du lieu sacré d'une 
maniére quasi-magique. «Ils pensaient peut-étre, 
explique Pausanias, que cet obstacle suffirait à ins- 
pirer de la crainte aux hommes, qui, à cette, époque 
avaient du respect pour les choses divines; peut- 
étre aussi quelque force résidait-elle dans le fil». Le 
héros Aipytos, fils d' Hippothoos, pour avoir coupé 
le fil, fut submergé par une vague, perdit la vue, 
puis la vie. L'empereur Hadrien fit reconstruire le 
sanctuaire en respectant jusqu'à l'extréme le ca- 
ractère sacré de I’ abaton: «Il placa les ouvriers sous 
l'autorité de surveillants, pour que nul ne jetát un 


85. Id. VIII, 27, 6 (Trapézonte); Jost 1985, 535 et Curty 1995, 86-87 (no. 41: Pergame-Tégée avant 159 av. J.-C.). 
86. Voir Robert 1980, 135-36, selon qui «cette légende arcadienne en Bithynie était déjà fixée en 130, au moment 
de la mort d'Antinoüis». Goukowsky 2002, 232-34, considérant au contraire que cette tradition de sungeneia est tar- 
dive, explique le choix de Mantinée par l'analogie entre les noms d'Antinoüs et d'Antinoé, fille de Képheus (qui 
avait choisi le site de Mantinée: Paus. VIII. 8, 4-5), et par la présence dans cette ville de la fameuse Diotime, à 
laquelle se rattacheraient les spéculations philosophiques d’Hadrien. Pour un lien entre Antinoiis et Antinoé, voir 


aussi Pretzler 2005, 31 et n. 62. 


87. Paus. VIII, 8. 12; voir Tsiolis 2002, 91. En dépit de l'installation de nouveaux habitants aprés 222, la cité 
avait cherché à perpétuer son passé: c'est Podarès |’ Ancien, le guerrier mort aux côtés d'Epaminondas, qu'ils ho- 
noraient à l'époque de Pausanias, et non son descendant, citoyen romain, dont la tombe portait désormais l'ins- 
cription (Paus. VIII. 9, 9). Voir, sur Podarés et ses descendants, Pretzler 2005, 28-29. 


88. IG V 2, 274, 275 et 277. 
89. Paus. VIII. 10, 2-3. 
90. Id. IX. 37,5. 
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regard sur l’ancien sanctuaire et ne déplaçât quoi 
que ce fut des débris». Le nouveau sanctuaire était 
construit autour de l’ancien. Quoiqu’il fût en ruine, 
le vieux sanctuaire de Poséidon Hippios inspirait 
donc du respect à Hadrien qui tint à le restaurer, 
tout en respectant les anciennes règles religieuses. 
Peut-être est-ce en souvenir de cette restauration 
que les monnaies à l’effigie d’ Antinoiis portent au 
revers un cheval.?! 

Le nom de l'empereur est encore associé au 
sanctuaire de Despoina à Lykosoura.? Une base 
dédiée à Hadrien par la cité de Mégalopolis a été 
retrouvée dans le pronaos du temple de la déesse; 
elle est datée de 116/17 par les surnoms de victoire 
de Trajan, soit avant qu'Hadrien fut empereur: 
l'inscription qui y figure? le qualifie de ktistés. 
Pourtant, il s'agit d'un bloc remployé qui n'a nul- 
lement l'apparence d'un remerciement allant avec 
de grands travaux d'architecture. Des réfections 
ont eu lieu plus tard, sous le régne de l'empereur: 
des monnaies à l'effigie d'Hadrien en témoignent, 
qui ont été trouvées par E. Lévy lors de sondages 
autour du groupe cultuel.” La stèle inscrite IG V 2, 
520 s'y rapporte: des particuliers assument les frais 
de travaux concernant le naos, le pronaos et les 
offrandes qu'ils contenaient. M.-F. Billot compte au 
nombre des réfections intervenues sous Hadrien 
ou après la dépose et la repose du groupe cultuel 
sur un nouveau terrassement intérieur de la cella: 
en témoignent un muret nord-sud et l'exhausse- 
ment de la partie Est de la cella jusqu'à hauteur du 
nouveau niveau de la base.” Le groupe cultuel pré- 





sente lui aussi des reprises et des réfections, sans 
doute de la méme époque.% 

Pour la période des Antonins, la Périégése de 
Pausanias permet, on l'a vu, de mettre en lumiére 
le maintien et la continuité des cultes traditionnels 
dans leur diversité. Le témoignage des monnaies 
en bronze de l'époque des Sévères (Septime Sévère, 
Julia Domna, Caracalla, Plautilla, Géta ou Elaga- 
bal)?” confirme cet aspect, mais il permet aussi 
d'apporter en quelque sorte un correctif à la Pé- 
riégése concernant la hiérarchie des cultes prati- 
qués dans la cité. Il ne s'agit pas d'une évolution 
depuis l'époque du Périégéte, mais d'une différence 
de perspective: Pausanias privilégie les cultes qui 
sont l'occasion d'anecdotes cultuelles et il a ten- 
dance à négliger les faits ordinaires; les types mo- 
nétaires figurés au revers des émissions de chaque 
cité sont en revanche le reflet des cultes officiels 
(le droit porte l'effigie impériale). Ainsi Tyché, à 
laquelle n'est attachée aucune tradition religieuse, 
n’apparaît qu'une fois chez Pausanias;® elle est au 
contraire la divinité la plus fréquente sur le mon- 
nayage des Sévères. Représentée, comme à Héraia,” 
sous les traits d'une jeune femme debout tournée 
à gauche vers un autel où brûle une flamme, elle tient 
une phiale dans la main droite et une corne d'abon- 
dance dans la gauche. C'est le symbole de la For- 
tune de la cité; elle remplace l' Athéna poliade qui 
figurait jadis au droit des monnayages civiques. 
D'autres personnifications, tout aussi rares chez 
Pausanias, apparaissent, comme Niké ou la person- 
nification de fleuves qui coulent dans les cités.!9? 


91. Walker 2006, 355-58. Autre témoignage de l'intérét d' Hadrien pour le passé de Mantinée: il fait ériger une 
stéle avec des vers composés par lui sur la tombe d'Epaminondas (Paus. VIII. 11, 8). 
92. Dans la période qui sépare Auguste et Hadrien, des tuiles timbrées au nom de Despoina indiquent un entretien 


régulier de la toiture: voir Billot 1997, 279. 


93. IG V 2, 533. L'inscription montre qu'à l'origine, elle avait été prévue pour honorer Trajan et qu'elle fut rem- 


ployée pour Hadrien, voir Evers 1994, 36 et n. 48. 


94. Lévy 1967, 518. Elles ne sauraient prouver un remplacement du groupe statuaire à cette époque: voir Lévy, 


Marcadé 1972, 986. 


95. Billot 1997, 279-80. Pour la pose de la mosaïque, voir désormais ead. 2008, 147-48. 
96. Voir Lévy, Marcadé 1972, 1003. Outre la base de Lykosoura dédiée à Hadrien, signalons qu'une statue de 
l'empereur se trouvait sur l'agora de Kynaitha (Paus. VIII. 19, 1), ce qui peut laisser supposer une intervention de 


l'empereur dans la cité. 
97. Voir Head 1911, 444-56; Walker 2006, 322-423. 
98. Paus. VIII. 30, 7 (Mégalopolis). 


99, Walker 2006, 329 (no. 1375); pour des variantes, voir op. cit., 359, 376; à Kaphyai, sur une monnaie inédite, 


elle porte une tour crénelée (op. cit., 333, no. 1392). 


100. Pour Niké, voir e.g. Walker 2006, 360 (no. 1510). Chez Pausanias, l’Érymanthe seul est l’objet d'un culte 
(Paus. VIII. 24, 12); sur les monnaies figurent, outre Érymanthos, Néda (Phigalie), l’Alphée (Héraia) et le Ladon 


(Thelpousa): voir Walker 2006 sous les noms des cités. 
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Après la divinité protectrice de la cité, les trois di- 
vinités les plus représentées sont Asklépios, Dio- 
nysos et Artémis.'?! Asklépios est figuré debout, 
portant un himation qui lui laisse la poitrine dé- 
couverte, un báton autour duquel s'enroule un ser- 
pent sous l'épaule gauche. C'est un dieu bienveillant 
et compatissant, soucieux du bien-étre physique de 
chacun. Fréquent chez Pausanias, il est ici emblé- 
matique des aspirations individuelles des citoyens. 
Dionysos, nu ou vétu d'un chiton court, tient un 
canthare et un thyrse ou une grappe de raisin. C'est 
le dieu de la convivialité joyeuse, qui, depuis 
l'époque hellénistique, donne peut-étre aussi des 
espérances d'un caractére nouveau aux individus. 
Quant à Artémis, la mieux représentée des divini- 
tés aprés Tyché, elle symbolise la vie dans la cam- 
pagne arcadienne, au détriment de Déméter beaucoup 
moins présente sur le monnayage des cités que 
dans la Périégése de Pausanias qui lui porte un in- 
térêt particulier. Les types d' Artémis, assez variés 
dans le détail, la représentent tantót avec des torches 
tantót en chasseresse accompagnée d'un chien. 

Signalons enfin que les divinités égyptiennes, at- 
testée en Arcadie dès le II° s. av. J.-C.,! mais ab- 
sentes chez Pausanias, apparaissent sur le monnayage 
de trois cités arcadiennes: Thelpousa (Isis), Héraia 
(Isis) et Phénéos (Sérapis).'? Parallèlement, on ci- 
tera les noms théophores Isidoros et Isidora à 
Thelpousa et une épitaphe métrique qui honore la 
prêtresse d’Isis Dionysia à Mégalopolis.!™ 

La manière de représenter les divinités sur les 
monnaies est banale, on l’a vu pour Tyché, Asklé- 
pios, Dionysos, Artémis. D’une manière générale, 
on ne trouve aucun souci de traduire des particu- 
larités locales: Poséidon figure avec le trident et le 
dauphin d’un dieu marin dont il est très éloigné en 





101. Walker 2006, 322-423. 
102. SEG 28, 1978, 421 (ca. 200 av. J.-C.). 


Arcadie si l’on en croit Pausanias; Apollon s’ac- 
coude conventionnellement sur le trépied del- 
phique. La présence d'Atalante chasseresse seule, 
par l’allusion qu'elle peut comporter au fronton 
scopasique du temple d'Athéna Aléa, a une couleur 
locale plus affirmée.!® 

Au total, ce monnayage, s'il comporte quelques 
accents particuliers par rapport à la Périégèse, ren- 
voie lui aussi, comme elle, aux divinités tradition- 
nelles des cités.!96 

Si l'Arcadie à l'époque du Haut-Empire semble 
essentiellement tournée vers son passé, elle n'en 
connut pas moins des nouveautés: les unes (le culte 
impérial) communes à toutes les régions roma- 
nisées; d'autres plus originales, comme le culte 
éphémére d'une Aphrodite Symmachia, le culte 
d’ Antinoiis et celui de Pallas et d' Évandre. Comme 
les témoignages relatifs à la conservation des 
cultes, l'introduction de nouveautés est surtout 
manifeste sous Auguste et sous Hadrien. 

Un culte consacré à Aphrodite Symmachia est 
introduit à Mantinée-Antigoneia à l'époque d' Au- 
guste. La présence des Mantinéens aux cótés d'Oc- 
tavien lors de la bataille d' Actium avait créé des 
liens d'amitié entre la cité et l'empereur. Aprés la 
victoire, les Mantinéens, «pour rappeler à la pos- 
térité leur participation aux cótés des Romains» à 
la bataille navale d'Actium fondérent un sanc- 
tuaire, avec un temple, pour Aphrodite Symma- 
chia, la Vénus Alliance."? Le choix de cette divinité 
renvoyait à l'Alliance des Mantinéens, mais elle 
était aussi un hommage accordé à Octavien et à sa 
parenté divine avec Vénus; en tant qu'héritier de 
César, Auguste avait fait sienne cette ascendance 
divine. Peut-étre les Mantinéens furent-ils aidés, 
comme le suggérait déjà G. Fougères,! par des 


103. Walker 2006, 420 (no. 1637) pour l'un des types de Thelpousa. Pour les autres monnaies, renseignements 
aimablement communiqués par R. Veymiers à partir d'une étude à paraitre. 

104. SEG 11, 1950, 1131 (Thelpousa); IG V 2, 472 (Mégalopolis, ca. 200 apr. J.-C), commentée dans Jost 1985, 
544-45; pour les «repas isiaques» de Mantinée, voir aussi ci-dessus n. 76. 

105. E.g.: Walker 2006, 332 (no. 1836: Poséidon; no. 1837: Apollon); 416 (no. 1754: Atalante). 

106. Au témoignage des monnaies sur la période des Sévéres, ajoutons celui d'une inscription, datée, sans plus 


de précision, du IIT? s. apr. J.-C.: à Gortys d'Arcadie, le prêtre d' Asklépios M. Turpilius Philotas fait construire avec 
l'argent du sanctuaire une stoa, un triclinium et une salle de banquet (SEG 11, 1950, 1165), ce qui témoigne de la 
bonne santé du sanctuaire à cette époque. Signalons également, quoique la date en soit mal établie — vraisemblable- 
ment au III° s. —, une inscription honorifique qui apprend l'existence d'une synagogue à Mantinée, dont le portique 
fut offert par Aur(elius) Elpidys, «Pére du peuple à vie» (IG V 2, 295; cf. BullÉpigr 1959, 459). 

107. Paus. VIII. 9, 6. 

108. 1898, 510-11. 
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subsides de l’empereur dont on sait par Pausanias 
qu'il était venu en Arcadie.'® Toujours est-il que le 
culte de la protectrice des Iulii ne réussit pas vrai- 
ment à s'implanter à Mantinée: à l'époque de Pau- 
sanias, le temple était déjà en ruine, mais le Périégète 
a vu la statue d'Aphrodite, offerte, précise-t-il, par 
Nikippé, fille de Paséas, sans doute la méme bien- 
faitrice Nikippa qui avait accepté la charge finan- 
cière des sacrifices des Koragia en 60/59 av. J.-C.!!° 
À la période augustéenne, on doit peut-étre aussi 
rattacher le tombeau d'Anchise, enterré prés de 
Mantinée par son fils Enée; la légende de la mort 
d'Anchise en Mantinique était une affirmation des 
liens entre Rome et le héros troyen allant dans le 
sens de la volonté de Rome de rassembler Grecs et 
Romains dans une sungeneia.\!! 

Dès l'époque d’ Auguste, on note aussi l'implan- 
tation en Arcadie du culte impérial. On ne retiendra 
pas ici les nombreuses dédicaces et consécrations 
de statues ou de monuments divers; ces documents 
honorifiques, s'ils constituent une preuve de loya- 
lisme politique, ne peuvent étre tenus pour des faits 
de culte à proprement parler.!! La mise en place 
du culte impérial se fait apparemment à l'initiative 
de riches évergètes locaux: le décret honorifique 
de Mégalopolis en l'honneur de Xénarchos!! et de 
sa femme Nikippa, sous le régne d' Auguste, en four- 
nit un exemple. Il attribue à Xénarchos la construc- 
tion (Kkatackebaois) d'un temple des Sébastoi,''* 
Auguste et Livie (1. 29); en récompense, le peuple, 
les synédres et les negotiatores de Mégalopolis 
nomment Xénarchos grand prétre à vie des Au- 


gustes et transmettent cette charge honorifique à 
ses descendants. C'est donc sans doute un notable 
de Mégalopolis, Xénarchos, qui fut l'initiateur du 
culte impérial dans cette cité. En outre, c'est cer- 
tainement lui qui fit ajouter des concours Kaisa- 
reia, en l'honneur d' Auguste, aux jeux traditionnels 
des Lykaia sur le mont Lycée: par décret la cité lui 
accorde, outre l'exemption de toutes les liturgies, 
la proédrie aux Axa «xai» Koicóápna.!^ Cette 
féte double associe le culte impérial à l'une des plus 
anciennes fétes arcadiennes, ce qui vise à l'intégrer 
aux cultes traditionnels dont il revét les formes 
(culte rendu par un prétre devant un temple). La 
fête, sous l'appellation Axo kai Koiwoápna, est 
à nouveau attestée au II° s. apr. J.-C. dans un décret 
de Mégalopolis qui honore l'agonothéte M. Tadius 
Spedianus.!!9 

Sous le régne de Tibère (14-37 apr. J.-C.), un 
autel porte une dédicace à l’impératrice Livie,!!? 
nommée 0zà TovAia LeBaotn: les Grecs la nom- 
ment 0zó de son vivant (alors qu'elle ne peut être 
diva à Rome); quant au titre d' Augusta/Sébaste, il 
ne lui est donné par le Sénat, sous l'impulsion de 
Tibére, qu'aprés la mort d'Auguste et l'adoption 
testamentaire qui fait de Livie un membre de la gens 
Iulia; il n’apparaît dans les inscriptions qu’aprés 
14 apr. J.-C., méme en Grèce.!!8 

Sous le règne d'Hadrien, c'est la cité de Manti- 
née qui est le lieu de nouveaux cultes. Un citoyen 
romain, A(ulus) Maecius Phaedrus, fait élever à 
l'empereur, à ses frais, une statue et un temple 
pour témoigner sa reconnaissance d'avoir obtenu 





109. Paus. VIII. 46, 1. De passage à Tégée, il avait emporté la vieille statue d' Athéna Aléa. S'agissait-il, comme 
on l'a cru (voir Alcock 1993, 175-77), de représailles contre Tégée qui avait été du cóté d'Antoine à Actium? Pau- 
sanias cite comme paralléle plusieurs cas oü des statues divines furent emportées «de chez des vaincus», ce qui pour- 
rait faire pencher vers cette interprétation; mais le goût de l'époque pour la période grecque archaïque peut aussi 
expliquer le choix d' Auguste. Voir aussi ci-dessus n. 91 pour la réfection du temple de Poséidon Hippios par Hadrien 
à Mantinée. 

110. IG V 2, 265; voir Jost 1996. 

111. Paus. VIII. 12, 8-9; voir Jost 1985, 508-10. 

112. Pour ces manifestations, voir Lafond 2006, 300-01. 

113. IG V 2, 515b. Voir Kantiréa 2007, 230 no. 60 et texte p. 215 no. 7. 

114. IG V 2, 515b, ll. 27 et 29. Dans la lacune du texte à la 1. 27, on rejettera la correction des IG [tac Asonoivac], 
le temple de Despoina ayant fait quant à lui l'objet d'une réparation (£rmokev[ó]osg[tv], 1. 9); on reviendra à la res- 
titution [ov Zepaotóv] proposée par Léonardos 1896, 219 et 227 eu égard à la décision de la cité «qu'il soit le 
grand prétre des Sébastoi». 

115. IG V 2, 515b, 1. 31; voir Lafond 2006, 312-15 (avec la bibliographie antérieure) sur les fêtes doubles. 

116. IG V 2, 463, 1. 7. Sur l'agonothéte: RP I, ARC 155. Sur la difficulté de savoir si ces jeux étaient encore 
célébrés sur le mont Lycée ou à Mégalopolis, voir Jost 1985, 185. 

117. IG V 2, 301 (= Hahn 1994, no. 13). 

118. Voir Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 2008, 130-31 et 141-42. 
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la charge de grammateus (peut-être la charge im- 
portante de secrétaire du Conseil); le monument a 
été achevé dans l’année même de cette charge.!!° 
Le temple était sans doute plus ancien que le tem- 
ple d’ Antinoiis, considéré par Pausanias comme le 
temple le plus récent à son époque."? 

Le culte d'Antinoüs à Mantinée est incontesta- 
blement la nouveauté la plus originale en Arcadie. 
On ne reviendra pas sur les liens légendaires qui 
unissaient le jeune Bithynien à Mantinée et qui 
motivèrent le choix d'Hadrien pour installer un 
culte de son favori dans la vieille Gréce. Le Périé- 
géte, d'ordinaire peu enclin à décrire les édifices 
romains, réserve à Antinoüs et aux honneurs qui 
lui furent consacrés un développement consé- 
quent.?! D'une maniére générale, le culte d’ Anti- 
noüs fut institué sur leur initiative par les cités; 
mais ici, comme à Antinoopolis d'Egypte au len- 
demain de la mort d’Antinoüs, c'est l'empereur qui 
intervient personnellement: sans étre passé par le 
Sénat selon la procédure habituelle pour une divi- 
nisation, il fit construire (Kkateothoato), précise 
Pausanias, un temple d'Antinoüs divinisé (ivo 
0£69).'? Le culte peut avoir été instauré dès 131/32 
ou plutôt en 133/34.? L'épigraphie confirme le ca- 
ractère divin d'Antinoüs après sa mort. Une dédi- 
cace du sénateur C. Iulius Eurycles Herculanus L. 





Vibullius Pius, cousin d' Hérode Atticus, s'adresse à 
Antinoüs comme à un «dieu du pays» (t@ myo- 
pio 0o Avtwow): puisque Mantinée avait fondé 
Bithynion, Antinoüs de Bithynion était en quelque 
sorte mantinéen."^ Citons encore la dédicace mé- 
trique gravée sur l'abaque d'un chapiteau,! dont 
l'inscription funéraire attribue à Avtivooc 0£6g 
l'enlévement du jeune Isochrysos dans le concert 
des dieux; le chapiteau provient sans doute du 
sanctuaire. 

La localisation du sanctuaire et du temple d’ An- 
tinoiis n'est pas connue. Outre le temple, une dé- 
dicace rapporte la consécration d'un portique dans 
le sanctuaire;! il s'agit d'une initiative privée al- 
lant dans le sens de la volonté impériale: le sénateur 
C. Iulius Eurycles Herculanus L. Vibullius Pius, 
originaire de Sparte,'”’ offre une stoa avec exèdres 
à la ville de Mantinée et au «dieu du pays», Anti- 
nolis. Le don fut réalisé à la mort d' Herculanus vers 
136 par ses héritiers, 2 donc assez peu de temps 
après la mise en place du culte d'Antinoüs.?? Un 
édifice accueillant les mystères d’Antinoiis était 
peut-être inclus dans le sanctuaire: «des cérémo- 
nies à initiation sont célébrées pour lui chaque 
année», note Pausanias, et des concours pentété- 
riques devaient se dérouler dans le stade. '?? 

En dehors de son sanctuaire, Antinoiis était 


119. IG V 2, 302 (125-128 apr. J.-C). Sur ce personnage: RP I, ARC 117. Autre témoignage de culte, la mention 
du grand prêtre M. Aurélius Agathoclès, prêtre de la Maison des Augustes et de leurs ancêtres à Tégée (IG V 2, 132, 2). 
Plus tardif (ca. 218-235), citons encore pour le culte impérial le décret honorifique des Tégéates SEG 41, 1991, 384 
pour Sextus Pompeius Ménophanès, «grand prêtre du culte impérial». 


120. Paus. VIII. 9, 7. 


121. La singularité du culte peut avoir dicté ce choix de Pausanias, ainsi que l’intérêt qu’il porte à Hadrien: voir 


Arafat 1996, 183-88 et Jacquemin 1996 [1998], 35-40. 


122. Qu'il s'agisse d'une initiative d' Hadrien en personne ne fait pas de doute (malgré Fougères 1898, 515-16): 
voir Robert 1980, 135, d’aprés Pausanias, et Price 1984, 68 et n. 59, qui fait observer que la soudaine floraison dans 
l'Empire de monnaies où figure le portrait d’ Antinoiis et l'uniformité de ce monnayage dans l'Empire ne peuvent 


être dues à la seule initiative locale. 
123. Voir Goukowsky 2002, 232. 


124. Op. cit., 237, donne à &nvyópioc le sens de «voisin», d’après une glose d' Hésychios, et considère qu’ Antinoiis, 
«malgré sa nature astrale ... reste un daimôn sublunaire ... proche de son sanctuaire». Le sens de «originaire du pays» 


est mieux attesté et convient bien ici. 
125. IG V 2, 312. 
126. IG V 2,281; voir Meyer 1991, 166-67. 


127. PIR? I, 302. RP II, LAC *462. On sait l'influence considérable des Euryclides, premiére famille de Sparte, 


dans le Péloponnése et leurs liens avec l'Arcadie (cf. ci-dessus n. 67 et Spawforth 1985, 219-20). La famille d' Eurycles 
était sans doute propriétaire de terres aux abords de Mantinée, voir Kahrstedt 1954, 134. Eurycles Herculanus est le 
premier Spartiate à être entré au Sénat; il fut à Sparte grand prêtre à vie du culte impérial et eut le titre de paocéBaotoc. 
Personnellement lié à Hadrien et à Antinoiis, il représente un modèle parfait d'intégration sociale à l'Empire. 

128. Voir Spawforth 1978, 255-56. 

129. Moins d'une dizaine d'années après la mort d’ Antinoiis. 

130. Paus. VIII. 9, 8. 
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honoré dans un autre lieu de la cité: le gymnase.'*! 
Cet emplacement s’explique sans doute par la 
place d'Antinoüs dans le cadre de |’éphébie;'** on 
sait aussi le rôle des gymnases dans le développe- 
ment de la propagande impériale. Dans le gym- 
nase, écrit Pausanias, «il y a une pièce (oikos), qui 
contient des statues (agalmata) d’ Antinoiis; il mé- 
rite d’être vu, en particulier à cause des pierres dont 
il est orné et pour les peintures qu’on peut y re- 
garder. La plupart représentent Antinoiis, figuré 4 
l’image exacte de Dionysos. Il y a même à cet en- 
droit une copie de la peinture du Céramique repré- 
sentant le combat des Athéniens à Mantinée».? 
Les agalmata d’ Antinotis — l'emploi du mot agal- 
mata leur donne une nette coloration religieuse — 
devaient le représenter suivant un type officiel qui 
fut élaboré aux lendemains de sa mort:'* sur le 
corps d'une statue divine d'époque classique se 
greffe une téte qui se rattache à l'art du portrait 
contemporain, avec de longs cheveux bouclés et 
un visage sensuel, au regard sombre et à la bouche 
charnue et lasse.!? Les portraits peints qui figu- 
raient Antinoüs à l'image de Dionysos, avec une 
couronne de feuillages, se rattachaient, peut-on croire, 
à la première image qui fut donnée du gréco-bithy- 
nien: Dionysos était le dieu le plus proche d'Osiris 
auquel Antinoüs fut assimilé dés sa mort.'?? Les 
images peintes du gymnase étaient-elles sorties de 
l'oikos, pour jouer un róle dans le culte? On ne 





peut en décider ici, mais on rapprochera le fameux 
texte de Gytheion, sous le règne de Tibère:!# la 
procession du culte impérial, éphébes en téte, s'ar- 
rétait, avant le début des jeux, devant le théátre 
pour que soit offert un sacrifice devant des images 
(eixdévec ypartoi) d' Auguste, Livie et Tibère. 

Les mystères!” et les concours institués à Man- 
tinée en l'honneur d’Antinoiis ont leur pendant à 
Bithynion.'*° L'institution de mystères peut ren- 
voyer au goût personnel d’Hadrien pour ce type 
de cérémonies.! Sur les mystères de Mantinée, on 
ne sait évidemment rien, mais la prédilection des 
Mantinéens pour la représentation du jeune Anti- 
noüs en Dionysos donne peut-étre une indication 
sur la tonalité de ces cérémonies (Dionysos avait 
d'ailleurs des mystères en Mantinique).!? 

Les concours organisés en l'honneur d'Anti- 
noüs, appelés Antinoeia, furent probablement fon- 
dés eux aussi par Hadrien. Ils se déroulaient dans 
le stade que mentionne Pausanias; pentétériques et 
sans doute isolympiques,!* ils prirent rang parmi 
les grands concours panhelléniques.'^ Ils sont at- 
testés aux II° et III* siècles (au III° siècle, ils appa- 
raissent sous le nom de Grandes Antinoeia, ta 
peyáña Avrivôeia).# Leur succès est incontesta- 
ble: un certain nombre d'agonothétes nous sont 
connus; tous font partie de l’élite provinciale et 
tous sont stratéges du koinon des Achéens. Ainsi, 
probablement sous Hadrien, le Messénien T. Fl(a- 


131. Le gymnase, sans doute imputable comme le temple d’ Antinoiis à Hadrien, n'a pas été localisé, voir Fougères 


1898, 174 et 180 et contra, Delorme 1960, 203. 
132. Meyer 1991, 205. 
133. Paus. VIII. 9, 8. 
134. Meyer 1991, 17-23. 


135. Sur l'iconographie d’ Antinoiis, voir Clairmont 1966. 
136. Un texte du rhéteur Ménandre de Laodicée recommande de proclamer bienheureux Antinoiis, en tant que 
dieu, dieu qu’il est et de peindre des portraits de lui (cité par Goukowsky 2002, 229-30). 


137. Voir Opper 2008, 181-86. 


138. SEG 11, 1950, 923, Gythéion; voir Kantiréa 2007, 65-68, 204-05 (avec la bibliographie antérieure). 
139. Goukowsky 2002, 234 suggère, sans preuve décisive, de placer également à Mantinée l’existence d’un oracle 
d’Antinoiis cité dans SHA, Hadr. 14, 7. Il s'agirait de la consultation de recueils d'oracles en vers censés avoir été 


inspirés par Antinoiis. 


140. Cf. Robert 1980, 132-34. Goukowsky 2006, 238-39, considère les mystères de Bithynion comme une filiale 


de ceux de Mantinée. 


141. Beaujeu 1955, 165-74, en particulier pour les mystères d’Eleusis auxquels il fut initié; Antinoiis le fut peut- 


être également (voir Arafat 2006, 164). 
142. Paus. VIIL 6,5. 


143. Cf. id. VIII. 9, 8 et IG V 2, 313, Il. 2-3 (II° s.), où le nom des Antinoeia est cependant restitué. 
144. Spawforth 1989, 195, après Fougères 1898, 517, identifie les Antinoeia aux Mantineia, concours thématites 
organisés sous la direction du koinon arcadien, dont Mantinée est devenue la capitale. Contra Robert, 1980, 135 n. 


16 et Jost 1985, 542. 
145. IVO 452, Il. 5-6. 
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vius) Polybius,! puis aux H/I. siècles l’Argien 
T. Statilius Timocrates Memmianus, fils de Lam- 
prias," et au milieu du III° siècle le Coronéen C. 
Clo(dius) Iul(ius) Cleobulus'*® furent agonothétes 
de ces jeux. Suivant les aspirations impériales, les 
élites locales et provinciales ont donc permis le dé- 
veloppement du culte d’ Antinoüs et sa réussite. 

L'adhésion des élites locales est aussi manifeste 
à travers le monnayage: à Mantinée, le nom de Ve- 
turius (BETOYPIOZ), peut-être celui-là méme qui 
est attesté à Epidaure et à Ephése avec une car- 
riére sénatoriale, est inscrit sur les monnaies!? en 
méme temps que la légende TOIZ APKAXI; ce Ve- 
turius avait sans doute participé aux frais de l'émis- 
sion et peut-étre avait-il présidé les fétes et les 
concours en l'honneur d’ Antinoiis. 

Qu'en fut-il d'Antinoüs divinisé? Sa popularité 
est difficile à appréhender. On apprend par Dion 
Cassius et par la Souda que l'apothéose du Bithy- 
nien fut marquée par l'apparition d'une étoile, ré- 
sidence de son âme immortelle;?? Antinoüs aurait 
eu une apothéose astrale. Telle n'était sans doute 
pas la croyance des Mantinéens: dans une inscrip- 
tion funéraire rédigée par le pére du défunt, Epi- 
tynchanos, pour le jeune Isochrysos,!! Avtivooc 
0góc apparaît en dieu psychopompe qui a enlevé 
l'adolescent pour le faire tróner «avec les Immor- 
tels». De ce lien qu'ont entre eux Antinoiis et Her- 
més, le caducée qui figure sur une monnaie à cóté 
du profil d’ Antinoiis! porte aussi témoignage. On 
aimerait croire, avec L. Robert, qu'en Arcadie 
comme à Bithynion, Antinoüs n'était pas un «gar- 
con de la ville» et que, à l'instar d' Hermés Nomios 
et de Pan Nomios, il protégeait «les troupeaux qui 





146. IVO 450. RP I, EL 209. 


donnent le lait, la viande et le cuir». Les témoi- 
gnages nous manquent malheureusement pour 
ressusciter cette figure. On a remarqué que si An- 
tinoüs est mis au méme niveau que le prince et la 
famille impériale, par exemple sur les monnaies, 
ce n'est toutefois pas comme membre de la Domus 
Augusta, mais comme personnage divinisé. ^^ 

Le culte d'Antinoüs est attesté ailleurs qu'en 
Arcadie dans le Péloponnése: le koinon des Achéens 
rendait un culte à Antinoüs et le monnayage des 
cités de Corinthe, Argos et Olympie frappérent 
monnaie à son effigie; Argos eut aussi des jeux en 
son honneur. C'était une manière de manifester 
adhésion et loyauté à Hadrien qui avait installé le 
culte à Mantinée. ^^ 

Les liens qui unissent |’ Arcadie et l'Empire ro- 
main sous Hadrien, par le biais du culte d'Anti- 
noiis, se manifestent encore sous le régne de son 
successeur Antonin le Pieux. Celui-ci aurait rendu 
àla bourgade de Pallantion en Arcadie un statut de 
cité; il lui aurait en outre accordé la liberté et 
l'exemption d'impót.^* Or la raison de ces libéra- 
lités était une relation de sungeneia forte entre 
Rome et Pallantion. Évandre, «le plus éminent des 
Arcadiens» aurait fondé, «à la téte d'une troupe 
d'Arcadiens de Pallantion», une cité au bord du 
Tibre. «Le quartier de la Rome actuelle qui fut ha- 
bité par Évandre et les Arcadiens qui l'avaient 
suivi recut le nom de Palatin en souvenir de la ville 
arcadienne», par suite de la suppression des lettres 
lambda et nu dans le nom de la métropole. De 
toute évidence, une certaine homonymie entre 
Pallantion et Palatin avait permis de faire le lien 
entre Rome, Évandre et Pallantion. Cette légende 


147. IG IV, 590, Il. 1-13. RP I, ARG 254. Il est d'ailleurs aussi agonothète des Antinoeia d' Argos. 


148. IVO 452. RP I, EL 169 et RP II, MES 170. 


149. BMC Peloponnesus, 177 nos 89-90. RP I, ARC 169. Sur l'identification possible de Veturius avec un Veturius 
Paccianus attesté à Épidaure et à Éphèse avec une carrière sénatoriale, voir Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 1997/98, 540 n. 839. 


150. Cass. Dio LXIX. 11, 4; Suda, s.v. Houóiká. 


151. IG V 2, 312. Selon Robert, 1980, 135, le texte serait plus tardif que ne l'indiquent les IG («paullo post a. 130 
p. Chr.»). Robert interpréte cette inscription comme un acte de dévotion personnelle; la formule du deuxiéme dis- 
tique renverrait à une simple autorisation «par décret de sa patrie». Pour Meyer 1991, 209, au contraire, le pére du 
jeune aristocrate défunt Isochrysos aurait obtenu pour lui une héroïsation officielle. 


152. Blum 1914, 37 no. 6. 


153. Robert 1980, 134; voir déjà Blum 1914, 67-70, qui le fait présider «à la vie et à la fécondité des plantes et 


des animaux». 
154. Voir Beaujeu 1955, 245-46. 


155. Voir Hoét-van Cauwenberghe, 1997/98, 539-42. 


156. Paus. VIII. 43, 1. 
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s’inscrit au coeur des traditions par lesquelles Rome 
prétendait prouver qu’elle avait de lointaines ori- 
gines helléniques: Evandre et ses compagnons ar- 
cadiens seraient venus se fixer à Rome et auraient 
apporté aux rudes habitants de ce pays les bienfaits 
de la civilisation." Le thème, récemment étudié 
chez Tite-Live, Virgile, Ovide et Denys d’ Halicar- 
nasse, ? est particulièrement en vogue à l'époque 
augustéenne. Qu'en est-il du lien particulier d’Evan- 
dre avec Pallantion d'Arcadie? 

L'existence d'un Arcadien nommé Évandre est 
déjà attestée en Gréce dans un fragment d'Hé- 
siode, mais le héros y est donné comme tégéate 
(fils d'Échémos de Tégée).5? À Rome ce nom ap- 
paraitrait pour la première fois au III° siécle.!9? 
Quant à la tradition qui rapporte le nom du Palatin 
à Pallantion d'Arcadie, elle est manifestement ré- 
cente et d'origine romaine. Comme l'a montré J. 
Bayet, elle n'est pas encore bien établie à la fin du 
I° s. av. J.-C.!9! Varron ne choisit pas entre elle et 
trois autres hypothèses. Denys d’Halicarnasse, 
au début de l’ Empire,!3 l adopte, mais Virgile ou 
Ovide ne l’admettent pas; ils rattachent Évandre à 
Nonakris sur le mont Cyllène, à la Parrhasie, à 
Tégée ou à Phénéos; Tite-Live ne connaît pas non 
plus la tradition.'* Le personnage d’Evandre prit 
corps à Rome avant que ne s'imposát le rappro- 
chement toponymique Palatin/Pallantion. Ce der- 
nier devint la doctrine officielle au II* siècle, juste 
avant le règne d’ Antonin le Pieux ou sous l’impul- 
sion de ce dernier. C’est par contrecoup que la lé- 
gende fut adoptée à Pallantion d’Arcadie. 

Dans cette ville, Pausanias mentionne «un tem- 
ple avec des statues en marbre, l’une de Pallas, l’au- 





tre d’Evandre».'® L'édifice fut sans doute consacré 
peu avant le passage du Périégéte, qu'il ait précédé 
les bienfaits d'Antonin, qu'il les ait suivis ou en- 
core que celui-ci en soit l’initiateur. Pallas est le 
fils de Lykaon (également évoqué à propos du sa- 
crifice aux dieux Katharoi de Pallantion) et l’aïeul 
d'Évandre selon Virgile.!9 Sa statue est citée par 
Pausanias avant celle d’Evandre, car en tant que 
fondateur de Pallantion,'® il est à l’origine du nom 
de Palatin; celui-ci, dérivé de Pallantion, est arrivé 
grâce à Évandre et à ses compagnons jusqu’en Ita- 
lie.'65 Plus qu'à des héros grecs, l’édifice consacré 
à Pallas et à Évandre s'adressait à des personnages 
qui avaient une réalité mythico-historique et dont 
l'importance justifiait ainsi l'attribution exception- 
nelle d’un temple.!9° 

L'attention portée à l'époque d'Antonin le 
Pieux à Évandre montre la vitalité de sa légende à 
Rome au II° siècle; de là, elle fut alors réexportée 
en Arcadie oü Pausanias en eut le récit. L'étymo- 
logie Palatin/Pallantion et les priviléges accordés 
à Pallantion témoignent d'une volonté nouvelle 
d'ancrer la légende dans un lieu défini d'Arcadie 
plutôt que dans l’Arcadie imprécise des poétes.!” 

Au total, la vie religieuse en Arcadie à l'époque 
du Haut-Empire paraît bien peu dynamique com- 
parée à la prospérité des villes d'Asie Mineure (sous 
les Sévéres notamment): «concours, constructions 
d'édifices, fondations de toute catégorie, extréme 
abondance d'inscriptions dans les petites villes 
comme dans les grandes» sont énumérés par L. 
Robert!” pour caractériser alors cette région. Rien 
de tout cela en Arcadie; seuls les Antinoeia, dus à 
l’empereur Hadrien constituent une nouveauté de 


157. Sur l’arcadisme romain, cf. Bayet 1920 et 1926; Martin 1974, 141-51; Delcourt 2001, 833-38. 
158. Voir Delcourt 2001, 829-63; Fabre-Serris 2008, 12-20. 


159. Hes. fr. 168 (Merkelbach-West). 
160. Bayet 1926, 190 et 201. 

161. Id. 1920, 71. 

162. Varro, Ling. V, 53. 

163. Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. I, 31, 4. 


164. Pour les différentes localisations d’Evandre en Arcadie, voir les relevés de Bayet 1926, 198 et Delcourt 


2001, 834 n. 32. 
165. Paus. VIII. 44,5. 
166. Id. VIII. 44, 5-6; Verg., Aen. VIII. 51. 
167. Paus. VIII. 3, 2. 


168. Sur la jonction au II° s. av. J.-C. d'un éponyme Pallas avec Évandre, d’où résulta le personnage arcadien de 


Pallas, voir Bayet 1926, 190. 


169. À Rome, Évandre avait un autel: Dion Hal., Ant. Rom. I. 32,2. 
170. Sur l'indifférence des poétes augustéens à la topographie arcadienne, cf. ci-dessus n. 164. 


171. Robert 1984, 39. 
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quelque rayonnement. Ce qui frappe en revanche, 
c’est le maintien des valeurs ancestrales. Faut-il, 
avec S. Alcock,'” donner à cette attitude de pré- 
servation des aspects traditionnels une significa- 
tion de «résistance»? On penserait plutôt à une 
sorte de repli sur des formules acquises qui sont 
réactivées périodiquement (l'époque d’ Hadrien en 
marque l’apogée). Encore ces réactivations ne se 
font-elles pas sans difficulté. Plusieurs sanctuaires 
sont en ruine à l’époque de Pausanias et, quand 
l’empereur n’intervient pas personnellement (comme 
Hadrien à Mantinée), il faut compter sur l’évergé- 
tisme d’une poignée de riches citoyens pour res- 
taurer les édifices et assurer les grandes prêtrises. 
Cependant, une sorte d’idéal arcadien fait son che- 
min à Rome: Evandre l’Arcadien a, selon Vir- 
gile,'” établi dans le Latium un règne caractérisé 
par la pietas, la virtus et la simplicité des temps 
pastoraux, selon un programme qui rejoint celui 
d'Auguste. Au II° siècle, la sungeneia entre |’ Arca- 
die et Rome consacre la place importante de l’hel- 
lénisme sous l’égide de Rome, dans la recherche de 
l'harmonie et de l'homonoia dans l'empire romain. 
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Abstract: This paper focuses on the role of the kourotrophoi deities in the Roman Peloponnese. It is surprising to 
note the absence of a cult or a feast celebrated in their name. In Messenia, Eleia and Laconia peculiar divine qualities 
and privileged attentions in honour of the paides appear to gather around the figure of Artemis, to which both young 
boys and girls turn. She is given epithets such as bioueipaé (at Elis), TakvvOotpd@oc (at Amyklai), or zoióotpóoog 
(at Korone). Articulated rites of initiation appear in her name at Lousoi (Hemerasia), at Kaphyai (Kondyleatis and 
Knakalesia), by the banks of the Eurotas (Orthia), at Stymphalos (Stymphalia), at Orchomenos (Hymnia) and on 
the border between Arcadia and Laconia (Karyatis). In the Argolid and Corinthia, Hera and Demeter are the pre- 
ferred figures called to the function of kourotrophos. Sometimes a specific agon is carried out at the end of the agoge. 
Sparta is an exemplary case: both the city’s celebrations (Gymnopaidiai, Hyakinthiai and even Karneiai) and the 
agoge staged by the banks of the Eurotas under the watchful eye of Artemis Orthia include games. In the other settle- 
ments of the Peloponnese, the connection between games and initiation rituals appears only seldom: Kleitor (Athena 
Koria) and Lousoi are the only sure cases (it is not the case of Zeus Lykaios). Finally, the only notable example of 
the cutting and offering of locks of hair is that of Troezen. 


The gods From a methodological point of view I would tend 
towards separating the part of kourotrophos from 
the analogous role of a deity who watches over child- 
birth. In this second role the figure of Eileithyia? 
naturally stands out, on occasion linked with other 
goddesses, such as Athena Meter at Elis,^ Hera 
ferred on her by Zeus? This example alone would Eileithyia at Argos? and Artemis, sometimes ven- 
surely be enough to understand how difficult the task erated under the epithets of Hekatef Lochia,’ 
defining the identity of a kourotrophos deity is. Soteiraÿ or Eileithyia.’ 


“On the earth there is Irene, nurse of the young”. 
So sang Hesod in his Works and Days.! However in 
the Theogony, it is Hekate who is referred to as nurse 
of the young ¿ë apyijc, a special privilege con- 





1. V. 228. 

2. V. 450-53. Cf. also schol. Ar., Vesp. 804. 

3. Here follows a distribution of her places of worship in the Peloponnese in the Imperial period, based on infor- 
mation from Pausanias. Achaia: Aigion (VII. 23, 5), Bura (VII. 25, 9) and Pellene (VII. 27, 8); Arcadia: Kleitor 
(VIII. 21, 3); Megalopolis (VIII. 32, 4); Tegea (VIII. 48, 7); Corinthia: Corinth (II. 5, 4), Argos (II. 18, 3 and 22, 6); 
Hermione (II. 35, 11); Eleia: Olympia (VI. 20, 2); Laconia: Sparta, in the city (III. 14, 6), and near the Eurotas (III. 
17, 1); Messenia: Messene (IV. 31, 9). Cf. also Eileithyia in LIMC 3, 1986, 685-99 by R. Olmos. 

4. V. 3,2. 

5. Hsch., s.v. EU eüvíac. 

6. Aesch., Supp. 675-76. 

7. Eur., Hipp. 166-68, Supp. 958-59, IT 1097. 

8. Paus. III. 22, 12 at Boiai. 

9. Hymn. Orph. 2, 12. 
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On the other hand, in the role of nurse or guardian 
of children there are various female deities (Ghe,'° 
Artemis,!! Athena,” Hera,” Demeter,'* Leto! and 
Aphrodite'®), male deities!” (Apollo, Hermes, !° 
Herakles”°), heroes (Peleus?), and nymphs (the 
Oceanids,” or the nymphs who feed Dionysius? or 
Zeus”), whilst the epic employs fantastic creatures 
such as Chiron and Silenus, teachers of “special” 
children such as Achilles,” Dionysius,”° Heracles?’ 
and Jason? Even the word kourizein is rare, known 
only in epics, from Hesiod? and Homer”? until 
Apollonius Rhodius.?! 

Further difficulty results from the nature of the 


archeological material available. Whilst it can be 
fairly simple to recognize the material linked to a 
cult of “birth”, the same cannot be said with ab- 
solute certainty in the case of kourotrophoi deities, 
unless we come across figures which hold or suckle 
children,” or figures of the so-called “temple-boys”, 
crouching on the ground.* These typologies, whilst 
fairly diffused in Archaic and Classical times, be- 
come noticeably less common in sacred contexts 
in the Hellenistic* and Imperial? ages. 

Finally, the votive figures associated with the 
cult of a deity with kourotrophos aspects are usually 
fairly generic. They include terracotta busts with 





10. Hes., Theog. 479; Hymn. Hom. 30, 5; Eur., Phoen. 683; schol. Ar., Thesm. 299; Paus. I. 22, 3 (sanctuary of 
Athena, shared with Demeter Chloe); Suda, s.v. koopotpóqoc. 

11. Diod. Sic. V. 73,5; Hymn. Orph. 36, 8. 

12. Diod. Sic. III. 70. The goddess, nurse of Erechtheus, usually carries out the role of protectress of heroes, 
amongst which Theseus and Heracles stand out (Hadzisteliou-Price 1971, 101-05.) 

13. The goddess is venerated as the nurse of Heracles at Thebes (Anth. Graec. III, book IX, n. 589; Paus. IX. 25). 

14. IG III, 372-73. Cf. also Solon fr. 43 Bergk; Hymn. Orph. 40, 2, 13; Hsch. s.v. Kovpotpóqoc. 

15. Theoc. 18. 50. 

16. Plat. Com., fr. 174 and Anth. Pal. VI. 318. 

17. On the theme of the male deities involved in the role of kourotrophoi cf. the information collected in Hadzi- 
steliou-Price 1971, 70-72 and, recently, Ajootian 2006, 617-20. 

18. Referred to as kourotrophos in Eust., Il. 1293, 3. 

19. Ajootian 2006, 617. 

20. Pamphilos apud Ath. XI. 494e; Hsch. s.v. oivioti pia. 

21. Kerényi 1958, 341 fig. 73. 

22. Hes., Theog. 346-48. 

23. Hymn. Orph. 51, 1 and 3. 

24. A collection of references to the cult of the nymphs as nurses to Zeus as far back as Mycenaean times is in 
Hadzisteliou-Price 1971, 48-69. 

25. Pind., Pyth. III 43 Shell/Maehler; schol. Hom. II. 9, 486 and Paus. III. 18, 12. 

26. Eur., Cyc. 1-17. 

27. Schol. Theoc., 13, 9b.FK 

28. Hes., fr. 40 Merkelbach/West; Pind., Nem. III. 53-54; Pyth. IV. 102-03; schol. ad Pind., Nem. III. 92; the priv- 
ilege is so to speak "extended" to the sons of heroes, as can be seen from the handing over of one of the children of 
Jason and Medea, Phyllirides, to be brought up in the mountains by Chiron (Hes., Theog. 1001). 

29. Hes., Theog. 347. 

30. Hom., Od. XXII. 185. 

31. Ap. Rhod., Argon. I. 195; III. 134 and 666. 

32. For a collection of references, listed according to geographic area and chronology, see Hadzisteliou-Price 1978. 

33. After the focussing of Hadzisteliou-Price 1969, 95-111 (which indicated the cases of the Heraion of Argos, of 
the Athenaia of Lindos, Perachora, Corinth, Crete, Thasos, Myrina and Rhodes, as well as some examples which 
still remain unpublished from Brauron), C. Beer (1987) usefully returned to this typology of votive figure (both male 
and female). 

34. The only references from Hellenistic Arcadia are at Stymphalos, in the temple of Athena (for which cf. 
Williams 1996, 84 fig. 6) and Lousoi, in the temple of Artemis (Sinn 1992). Draped infants are known in the sanctuary 
of Eileithyia at Agrai, near the Ilissos (Bieber 1961, fig. 542; Beer 1987, 24). Quantitatively most relevant is the list 
of examples which in the Hellenistic age concerns funerary contexts (Hadzisteliou-Price 1969, 100-04). 

35. Hadzisteliou-Price (1969, 98 n. 41) points out some examples from the Imperial period at Naples, Ostia and 
in Gaul. 
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polos, statuettes of hydrophorai, miniature vases, 
also common in cults of generic female* deities or 
those of a mystery or chtonian nature. 


Then who is the kourotrophos ? 


A female deity, often identified with Ghe,*’ she can 
also be worshipped on her own, with her own ded- 
icated altar, sanctuary, and priesthood.?? She can 
even be associated with male deities, such as Her- 
mes or Pan. The epithet kourotrophos, although 
known in numerous other contexts*? and some- 
times even used as a noun,” is not definitely doc- 
umented in the Peloponnese.*! The only close 
example is the title of paidotrophos,” given to the 
Artemis who was still being still venerated at Ko- 
rone on the Messenic coast in Imperial times. The 
title “nurse of the young” is a curious one, in all of 
the ancient world it is exclusively documented in 
the case of the Artemis of Korone.? She was ven- 





erated in a temple shared with Dionysius and As- 
clepius, a topografic unity which would appear to 
betray stronger cultual connections. 

It is thus surprising to note the absence of a cult 
celebrated in the name of a kourotrophos deity, of 
a feast bearing its name, or even of a preliminary 
sacrifice exclusively dedicated to such a deity in the 
Imperial age Peloponnese. 

In Messenia, Eleia and Laconia peculiar divine 
qualities and privileged attentions intended for the 
paides appear to gather around the figure of Artemis. 
The feasts of Sparta are celebrated in her name (the 
Tithenidia with the banquet called kopides in hon- 
our of Artemis Korythalia® and the Hyakinthia^9), 
of Kaphyai*’ and of Stymphalos.* To her both young 
boys“? and girls turn, with sacrifices (Artemis Ko- 
rythalia),° propitiatory pre-nuptial rites and games, 
and she is given names such as ®iAopsipaé,*! Ta- 
kuvO0otpógoc,? local variants of the more generic 
QU. onápOsevoc,? Kovpotpdgoc™ or tadotpogoc. 


36. This is the case of the sanctuary of a female deity by the bank of the Alpheios, where the deposit of votive of- 
ferings containing miniatures (kraters, amphoriskoi, oil lamps, water jugs) and female protomes with polos was dis- 
covered (N. Yalouris, *Avaokaqr| sic Madures Makpvotov", PAAH 1954, 292-98 figs 4-6). 


37. Hadzisteliou-Price 1978, 110-12. 


38. Cf. IG IP, 1039, 1. 58 (Hellenistic period) and IG IP, 5131 (Imperial period), IG IP, 5004 (Hadrianic period) 
and IG IP, 4778 (mid-2nd c. A.D.); Sokolowski 1969, p. 11 no. 2 fragm. A a, 1. 5. Cf. I. Knidos, nos 192-93 and esp. 495. 

39. Documented with reference to Artemis, Demeter, Ghe, Hekate, Hera, Hestia, Leto, and also in association 
with male deities, particularly Apollo and the rivers (Hadzisteliou-Price 1978, 189-95). 

40. In the plural, in an inscription from Eretria (IG XII 9, 269). 


41. Hadzisteliou-Price 1978, 147. 
42. Paus. IV. 34, 6. 


43. B. gr. Kruse, RE XVIII 2 (1942) 2396, s.v. paidotrophos. 


44. Hadzisteliou-Price 1978, 110. 


45. During which the nurses took the male children to the sanctuary of Artemis Korythalia, near Kleta, see. Cf. 


Ath. IV. 139a-b. 


46. Correctly noted by Hadzisteliou-Price 1971, 140 as the role of Artemis as kourotrophos of the hero 
Hyakinthos really comes down to us only from late sources. 


47. Paus. VIII. 23, 6. 
48. Id. VIII. 22. 


49. At Delos, there is a dedication to Artemis [bzép Tv] matdiwv (G. Fougères, “Fouilles de Délos (avril-aoüt 
1886)", BCH 11, 1887, 257 no. 9). The offerings of the children (boys?) preparing to enter the ephebeia are directed 
to her (Hdt. IV, 34), and processions of epheboi take place in her honour (a pompe en oplois at Athens, for Artemis 
Agrotera (CIA II, 467), and a regatta at Munichia (Plut., De glor. Ath. 7, 350a). 

50. Polemon apud Ath. IV. 139a and Molpis apud Ath. IV. 140b. 


51. At Elis (Paus. VI. 23, 8). 


52. Plut., Am. narr. 775d with indications that the celebrations took place at night time. Also at Knidos as 
‘TakvvOotpépos (SGDI 3501-502, 3512 = I. Knidos, nos 606, 1. 13; 59,1. 13; 171 and further I. Knidos, no. 220 and 
SEG 38, 1988, 812 B. For the documentation of Knidos, cf. Pugliese Carratelli 1987, 110-23. 


53. Nonnus, Dion. II. 122. 


54. Diod. Sic. V. 73,5: And Artemis, we are told, discovered how to effect the healing of young children and the 
foods which are suitable to the nature of babes, this being the reason why she is also called Kourotrophos (transl. C. 


H. Oldfather, ed. Loeb 1939 [repr. 1993]). 
55. At Korone (Paus. IV. 34, 6). 
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Thus her shrines are often near palaistrai and sta- 
dia: at Sicyon a statue of her was erected near the 
gymnasion, at Elis a hieron close to the gymna- 
sium is hers,” and at Olympia an altar on the road 
to the Hippodrome.*® 

She is a goddess en limnais (on the sidelines),? 
and articulated rites of initiation appear in her 
name which see the role of protagonist taken by 
adolescents who are physically marginalized from 
the spaces of the civic community for a brief pe- 
riod. The outline of the aition is common to many 
traditions: a game (Artemis Kondileatis*) or a crit- 
ical event (Orthia at Sparta^') determine a break 
with *normality" and the consequent punishment 
(even the plague in the case of the Kondileatis), 
from which follows a ritual purification which le- 
gitimises the reintegration of civic order. The spaces 
of the rite are usually outside the urban sphere,? 
close to water sources, or relegated on mountain 





56. Paus. II. 10, 7. 
57. Id. VI. 23,8. 


peaks. In these settings initiation rituals both for 
males (Artemis Kondileatis, Orthia Lygosdema, 
Artemis Hemerasia®) and for females (Artemis 
Stymphalia,“ Orthia Oupesia, perhaps Artemis 
Knakalesia at Kaphyai® and the Karyatis on the 
border between Arcadia and Laconia®) take place. 
These are open to all adolescents (Orthia Lygos- 
dema, perhaps Artemis Hymnia at Orchomenos*’), 
or sometimes reserved for their formal delegation 
(Orthia Oupesia). The details of the nocturnal rites 
follow local traditions, but always seem to open 
with preliminary sacrifices and to be closed by 
choroi of young girls.® 

It would therefore seem legitimate to interpret 
the rare teletai recorded in honour of Artemis as 
feasts linked to initiation rites.® This is the case of 
the annual ceremony of Mount Cnacalus, near Ka- 
phyai, of which Pausanias describes nocturnal rites 
celebrated in the severe mountain landscape.” 


58. Id. V. 15, 6. By the altar, erected between the late 6th and early 5th c. B.C., there is a larger brick naiskos with 
an altar from circa the middle of the 1st c. A.D. (cf. Mallwitz 1972, 200 and OlBer IX, 8-16). 

59. For the understanding of the multiple significance of “side lines", and of its rituals opposed to the integration 
of those of the urban space, Vernant 1998 is a fundamental point of reference, followed by Montepaone (1999), who 
dedicates some dense pages to the relationship between Artemis and “boundaries”. 


60. Paus. VIII. 23, 6. 
61. Id. III. 16, 9-10. 


62. Except for the case of Messene, in which the oikos K sacred to Artemis is placed in the western wing of the 


peristyle of the Asklepieion (Chlepa 2001). 
63. Paus. VIII. 18, 8. 
64. Id. VIII. 22, 7-8. 
65. Id. VIII. 23, 3-4. 


66. Id. III. 10, 7. On the feast cf. Nilsson 1995, 196-99. 

67. Paus. VIII. 13, 1-5. 

68. Calame 1997, 173-90 and 252-304, subdivided in three age groups: children, adolescents and adult women. 

69. A problem concerns the precise meaning of the term telete: it may have referred to a generic initiation rite, 
or, as in the case of the most complex mysteria, veil the course of sacrifices, processions and banquets (cf. Sfameni 
Gasparro 1986). At first sight, it appears at least probable that the two terms were used with a certain freedom: in 
the case of Brauron, for example, the ceremony is called mysteria in a scholion of Aristophanes (Lys. 645) and telete 
in Hesychius s.v. ápxreía. Mysteries specific to Artemis are in fact pretty rare: a scholion of Theocritus bears witness 
to the, otherwise unknown, example of Athens (schol. Theoc., 2, 66: tà dè pvothpia tadta AOrjvo noitedovtot); 
other cases in the northern islands of the Aegean (Thasos and Mytilene), in Asia Minor, at Miletos in honour of 
Artemis Pythia (Rehm 1958, nos 312, 326, 329, 333, 352, 360, 373, 381-82), at Ephesos, and, more hypothetically, 
at Cyrene (Dobias-Lalou 2000, 210). 

70. VIII. 23, 3-4: They have also a mountain called Cnacalus, where every year they celebrate mysteries in honour 
of their Artemis (transl. W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb 1935 [repr. 1979]). Coins of the Severian period have passed on 
the iconography of the goddess of Kaphyai: standing, dressed with a short chiton, a torch in both hands (NCP 100, 
2 pl. T XIV). The mountain location is well-suited to Artemis, who, in the hymn by Callimachus (Hymn. 3, 18), 
declaims: That all the mountains shall be mine. It is not entirely clear where this feast took place, given that temples 
or sacred areas on the mountain dedicated to the goddess are not mentioned. Neither is it clear whether the execution 
of this rite required specific buildings, closed from external view, or if a sacred area was sufficient within which the 
ceremonies could be carried out. 
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In Arcadia the goddess, sometimes given the epi- 
thet Hegemona, is often side by side with the mys- 
teries of the Great Goddesses."' Her attribute is a 
torch, sometimes double, which accompanies her 
in her capacity of introductory goddess to a mys- 
tery and initiation rite.” As well as at Lykosoura? 
and Kaphyai” which we have already mentioned, 
there is the example of Mount Kratis, in which the 
goddess in venerated under the epithet Pyronia” 


and of Messene, where as Phosphoros” she is iden- 
tifiable with Hekate. 

The visible structures at Lykochia, near Mega- 
lopolis" (Fig. 1) appear to have been connected 
with an initiation ritual in honour of Artemis. Night- 
time ceremonies, of which little is known, may 
have culminated in the offering of goats on a large 
altar dominating the central area, whilst a vast rec- 
tangular space (12 x 13 m) adjacent to the naos of 























Fig. 1. Sanctuary of Artemis at Lykochia, near Megalopolis (from Steinhauer, AD 1975) 





71. At Megalopolis, where she is depicted in a sculpted relief right at the entrance to the temenos of the Great 
Goddesses (Paus. VIII. 31, 1). At Zoitia, still within the megalopolitan chora, there was a temple consecrated to the 
joint cult of Demeter and Artemis (Paus. VIII. 35, 7 and Jost 1985, 189-90). 

72. The Dadophoros type, with simple torch, double, or also in combination with arms or with a dog, in reference 
to the “principal” role of hunter goddess, is well recorded, recurrent since Classical times depicted on lekythoi and 
pyxides of the red figure-type LIMC II, 655 no. 408 (480-470 B.C.) and no. 409 (about 460 B.C.) and no. 410 (400- 
390 B.C.); further on marble reliefs, see LIMC II 655 no. 417, a marble slab from Megara, 4th c. B.C., from Athens 
(655 no. 418, 4th c. B.C.) and from Delos respectively (655 no. 419, late 2nd-early Ist c. B.C.), to the late-Imperial age 
(coins issued in Thrace LIMC II, 657 no 445, and from Nicopolis ad Istrum in lower Moesia LIMC II, 657 no. 446). 

73. Paus. VII. 37, 1. A small temple to the goddess suitably titled as Hegemona was introduced into the larger 
sacred area consecrated to Despoina. Communal offerings were directed to the two goddesses within the sanctuary 
UG V 2, 522). 

74. The Artemis of Kaphyai might also have been of the Phosphoros type, as appears from coins issued in the 
Severan period (NCP 100, 2 pl. T XIV). 

75. Paus. VIII. 15,9. 

76. Cf. J. Schmidt, RE XX 1 (1941) 655, s.v. Phosphoros. 

TT. The votive material discovered here dates from between the 5th and the 3rd centuries B.C. Use of the site 
seems nevertheless to have continued until at least the 3rd c. A.D., as indicated by coins discovered there. Further- 
more, this identification with the sanctuary of Artemis Kalliste mentioned by Pausanias (VIII. 35, 8) would appear 
to vouch for a continuity until the mid-Imperial period. 
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the goddess would appear to have been used for the 
gathering of the initiants.$ According to common 
practice, the ritual proper must have been preceded 
by a series of ablutions and preliminary baths on the 
lower terrace. In fact there was a many roomed 
covered building here, with a stone bench along the 
walls, and numerous perirrantheria and kraters 
have been discovered in the area. Immediately out- 
side, there was a shallow (2.50 x 3.50 x 0.80 m) and 
accessible basin, surely used for some practice of 
ceremonial purification. 

The sanctuary of Artemis close to the marsh of 
Stymphalos” appears to give a different impres- 
sion. The perfect setting for an initiation rite, di- 
rected at the parthenoi who in the course of the 
phase of transition towards the adult and matrimo- 
nial life as brides act out a metamorphic transfor- 
mation into the local animals, the terrifying swamp 
birds. Logic dictates that they executed the con- 
cluding dances dressed as the birds around the altar, 
according to a often recorded rite of cross-dressing 
(Brauron, Lykosoura, Petrovouni): it seems thus 
also from the words of Pausanias, who lingers over 
descriptions of the images of girls on show behind 
the temple, with the legs of birds and the upper body 
of a woman.® In the city there was also a sanctuary 
to Artemis Brauronia,*' perhaps separate from this, 
the unusual epiclesis of which would appear to be- 
tray a rite traced from Attic models. 





In the Argolid and Corinthia, Hera and Demeter 
are the preferred figures called to the function of 
kourotrophos. Besides it is almost taken for granted 
that the bride of Zeus can be associated with the 
function of the goddess protecting marriage (Teleia) 
and birth (Hera Eileithyia), and hence a privileged 
role in the world of children and youths. At the Heraion 
at Argos terracotta figures in the form of the god- 
dess with a male child in her lap had been dedicated 
to her since Archaic times. Similarities can be drawn 
with Perakhora, as the finding of a terracotta figure 
of a crouching boy has shown.” Also analogous is the 
type of material found in the sanctuary of Demeter 
and Kore on the slopes of the Acrocorinth.5 


The Games of the Epheboi 


Specific ày@ves ma1diK@v are documented widely, 
and with continuity, across the Greek world™. The 
young, divided by age groups, participated in the 
main festivities of the city. They competed in gym- 
nic, equestrian, and musical competitions. Given 
the extremely ample list of examples, it is not al- 
ways easy to distinguish with certainty amongst 
these the data which refer to a initiation ritual, 
when the agon was intended at the conclusion of 
the agoge as a test which would lead to the com- 
munity taking back a citizen by now ready to enter 
the group of adult men, strong and capable of de- 
fending his homeland.® It is not even entirely clear 


78. Steinhauer, AD 28, 1973, B’ 1 Chron. 178-80, fig. 10; id., AD 30, 1975, B’ 1 Chron. 77-79, fig. 2. 


79. Paus. VIII. 22, 7. 
80. Ibid. 


81. The sanctuary of Brauronia of Stymphalos is known only from an honorary decree of the early 2nd c. B.C. 
which orders the erection of the stele in the sanctuary of the goddess (Moretti 1967 I, no. 55, Il. 8 and 28). 


82. Perachora I, no. 295 fig. 114: mid-Sth c. B.C. 


83. Merker 2000, 68-73 with pls 19-20, recorded from the 5th c. B.C. to the Hellenistic period. 


84. Known as early as the 7th c. B.C., from the 5th c. B.C. onwards these already show a further scansion, with 
the differentiation in groups of noîdec and dyéviot (up to the age of twelve). In some cases further divisions are ap- 
plied using the indications raîdeg Tg npótng, Sevtépac, tpitng NAtkiac (Theseia at Athens, CIA II, 444-45), maidec oi 
VEOTEPOL, nalðec OÙ zpeoporepot, dyévetot (Boeotia, near Thebes, CIG I, 1590, 1. 26 and 1591, 1. 35), Épnoi1 vew- 
TEPOL, LEGO, MPEoPUTEpoL (Chios, CIG II, 2214, Il. 12, 14 and 19), before arriving at the more generic &y@veg ék 
nävrov, without differentiation of age groups (cf. BCH 9, 1885, 431 and P. J. Meier, RE I 1 [1893] 846, s.v. agones). 

85. This concept is found especially in the Doric world, and in particular at Sparta, where the literary sources 
seem, almost unanimously, to suggest that the agoge was aimed towards military training. Amongst others, cf. a pas- 
sage in a dialogue of Lucian, in which Solon explains to his interlocutor Anacharsis the philosophy beneath the 
bloody customs of the Spartan epheboi during their transition into adulthood: He felt it just that those destined to 
save the homeland should be extremely resilient and stronger than any torment (Lucian, Anach. 38). Furthermore 
a passage in Plutarch (Vit. Lyc. 16, 6), they learned to read and write only as far as was strictly necessary; the re- 
mainder of the whole education was appropriately focused on obedience of orders, resistence to fatigue, victory in 
battle. The close link between agones and the world of initiation is recalled by Jourdain-Annequin 1992, 134, and 
more recently by Marinatos (2003, 131, to which the reader is referred for the relevant bibliography). 
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if the distinct categories of raides (náunoðec), 
dyévetot, épnBor and véot testified to in the prin- 
cipal competitions corresponded to fixed subdivi- 
sions by age groups or if, rather, they were divided 
somehow based on the size and the weight of the 
young competitors.*° 

Since there is no differentiation between the in- 
ternal structure of the games which can usefully 
refer them to the field of initiation, the only re- 
maining criteria available are specifically relevant 
data which come to us from the literary sources or 
a topographic connection between stadium and 
hippodrome with a sanctuary in which the cult is 
known to be connected to initiation. 

Sparta is an exemplary case: both the city’s cele- 
brations (Gymnopaidiai, Hyakinthiai and even 
Karneiai) and the agoge staged by the banks of the 
Eurotas under the watchful eye of Artemis Orthia, 
include games which seem to be aimed at the train- 
ing of citizens resistant to any physical test, and 
hence prepared to guarantee the security of the polis. 

The competitive nature of some competitions 
is, in these cases, sufficiently well-documented thanks 
to the specific use of the word agon passed on by 
literary and epigraphic sources. 

The preliminary agon of the Gymnopaidiai was 
a choros of epheboi,*’ perhaps the first part of many 
in a competition divided by age groups.8 In the 
agora, in front of the images of Apollo Pythaeus, 
Artemis and Leto, in an area which was called Cho- 
ros for this event, the youths competed naked in 
dance competitions. The testimonies of Xenophon? 
and Plutarch” tell us that these events referred to 





86. As suggested by Klee 1918, 47. 
87. PI., Leg. I. 633 B-C; Paus. III. 11, 9. 


an agon in the true sense of the word. Xenophon 
refers to it using the form óuryovíoac0a:, Plutarch 
uses àyoviGopiévov yopav. That the performance 
referred to an initiation comes from the descrip- 
tion that the partecipants were epheboi subject to 
the agoge, and that the game was perceived as a 
true “test of resistance"?! 

In the same month,? the feast of the Hyakinthia 
took place, celebrated over several days at the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Amyklai:? the initiation 
nature of the cult is clear, evident in the very pres- 
ence of the figure of the youth loved and acciden- 
tally killed by Apollo. The remains of Hyacinth 
were housed within the base of the altar of the god, 
and sacrifices offered to him “as to a hero"? On 
the second day maidec sang hymns lauding the god, 
followed by an exhibition of choroi of Archaic 
dances and songs of veavioxo (another age group). 
Other youths crossed the theatre on horseback, in 
my opinion parading between the paradoi, while 
the young girls came on in special ceremonial char- 
iots (k&vvaOpo) and, during the night, partecipated 
in a pannychis which culminated in a choros.? That 
the Hyakinthia was also an agon is specified by a 
reference by Strabo” and by the title by which the 
two women were acclaimed (Memmia Xenocratia 
daughter of Deximachus? and Pompeia Polla 
daughter of Theoxenus?5), both being referred to as 
apynic kai 0gcpóc d1ù Biov oeuvotátov ay@voc 
TOV Yakwtov. 

By now we have reached mid-Imperial Sparta, 
and the tradition seems to still endure, at least judg- 
ing from the even later testimony of Lactantius.?? 


88. Xenophon (Hell. VI. 4, 16) recalls an àvóptkóc yopdc which must have taken place on the last day of the cel- 
ebration; cf. also Plutarch (Vit. Lyc. 21, 2; inst. Lac. 15 = 238 B) and Pollux (Onom., IV. 107) even cite three distinct 
choirs (katà tas vpei rac), of boys (maidec), men (&vópsc) and elders (yÉpovteg). 


89. Hell. VI. 4, 16. 
90. Vit. Ages. 29, 2. 
91. Brelich 1969, 140. 


92. The exact date of the celebration is still a bone of contention: for specifics cf. Brulé 1992, 26-28. 
93. Most recently on the festivity cf. Richer 2004, 389-419. For a collection of sources, cf. Wide 1893, 285 and 


Petterson 1992. 


94. Paus. III. 19, 3. On the festivity cf. Brulé 1992, 19-38. 


95. Jer., Adv. Iovinian. 1, 308. Cf. Calame 1997, 310. 


96. Strabo VI. 278 c. 


97. IG V 1, 586. Cf. RP II, 348-49 LAC 542 (late Antonine period). 
98. IG V 1,587. Cf. RP II, 398-99 LAC 613 (last quarter of 2nd c. A.D.). 
99. Lactant., ad Stat., Theb. IV. 223: Amyclae, Laconiae civitas Apollini sacra, in qua Hyacinthus in agone celebratur. 
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Musical and athletic competitions are finally pro- 
vided for in the complicated sequence of the days 
dedicated to the real holiday of Sparta, the Kar- 
neiai. An annual celebration, it saw the participa- 
tion of the karneiai chosen at random from the 
agamoi, the unmarried men. This was an older age 
group than the paides, probably of about 30 years 
old. Having run the fortune-bringing race of the 
staphylodromoi, they challenged one another to 
musical'? and gymnic competitions, including the 
race of the dolichos.! In this case the initiation as- 
pect appears slightly less clear. In fact this group 
does not undergo a transition phase aimed towards 
the achievement of higher status like the epheboi, 
but rather they are already inexorably excluded 
from it, and as a result of this are isolated and pub- 
licly mocked. 

Yet another impression comes from the spec- 
tacular performances of the Platanistas'? and of 
the races of the sphaireis. Despite being contended 
by the epheboi, who are also involved in a preli- 
minary sacrifice, !® these seem difficult to place 
within a ceremony with initiation functions. How- 
ever the participation not of individuals but of 
well-organized teams (even with a *captain"), and 
the fact that, as Brelich'™ has noted, here they are 
not so much agones as actual combat offer proof 


to the contrary. Here it is not the victory which is 
important, nor the dedication to the deity, and 
there was not even a final prize. The aim was sim- 
ply to win over the opposing group through a test 
of strength. Perhaps this was the reason for the ex- 
traordinary overruling of the prohibition of “below 
the belt" tactics; in the battle of the Platanistas, the 
sources emphasise with a certain dismay,!® scratch- 
ing and biting was permitted. 

An agon, celebrated in ever more spectacular 
forms as time went on, is at the heart of the most 
discussed and bloody initiation rites of the Ancient 
world. It is that celebrated in the name of (Artemis) 
Orthia"* in the proasteion! just outside Sparta, 
on the right bank of the Eurotas. Once again we 
see a marshy setting on the edge of a city. 

Distanced from the city at a tender age,'® and 
forced to live in constant poverty, the boys slept 
on beds of rushes ripped from the banks of the Eu- 
rotas. This has led to the hypothesis that the boys’ 
segregation from civic life and the area of the sanc- 
tuary were one and the same.'? Subdivided by age 
from fourteen to twenty years old, they took part 
in musical (uda and xeAoiao) and hunting!!° (xa0- 
Onpatdpiov) competitions. The winners (Bopovíkau) 
were rewarded with a crown and a statue provided 
at public expense, and an iron sickle to consecrate 





100. Information which can be gleaned from Hellanicus, quoted by Athenaeus (XIV. 6356), who in both his works 
dedicated to the Karneonikai recorded Terpander as the first victor. 

101. IG V 1, 222: Aiglatas. No further data on the nature of these games is added by the inscriptions IG V 1, 82 
([Kapv]eovikov {[Neu]eoveikov}?) and 209, 1. 20, which mention solely the title of Karneonikas. 

102. Cic., Tusc. 5, 77: adolescentium greges Lacedemone vidimus ipsi incredibili contentione certantis pugnis, 
calcibus, unguibus, morsu denique, cum exanimaretur priusquam se victos faterentur and Paus. III. 14, 9, with a de- 
tailed description of the place, surrounded by canals and accessible by two bridges. 

103. Paus. III. 14, 6: ... and also an old image of Heracles, to whom sacrifice is paid by the Sphaereis. These are 
those who are just passing from youth to manhood; III. 14, 9: Before the fighting they sacrifice in the Phoebaeum, 
which is outside the city, not far distant from Therapne; 20, 8: all the youths who are going to take part in the contest 
in Plane-tree Grove are wont to sacrifice to Achilles before the fight (transl. W. H. S. Jones, H. A. Ormerod, ed. 
Loeb. 1926 [repr. 1977]). 

104. Brelich 1969, 176. 

105. Paus. III. 14, 10. 

106. It is only in the Flavian period that the name of Orthia is linked to that of Artemis (Woodward 1929). The 
bloody and highly dramatic nature of the rite of Orthia ensured an extraordinary interest for this cult, which in 
modern thought has stigmatised some elements of the severity levied at Spartan traditions, since the discovery of 
the sanctuary (cf. Rawson 1969). 

107. Strabo VIII, 363. 

108. At the age of seven according to Plutarch (Vit. Lyc. 16, 4). 

109. On this view see Jeanmaire 1939, 510 and Brelich 1969, 116. 

110. Within the educational process the role of hunting is fundamental, stimulating virtues such as discipline and 
team work (Cf. Xen., Cyn. I. 18). Vidal Naquet 1981, 68-72 and Marinatos 2003, 132, who speaks of the bronze 
sheets discovered on Crete, in the sanctuary of Kato Syme. 
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to the goddess on a stele which stood close to the 
altar. These objects, on which much has been writ- 
ten,!!! are undoubtedly the drepana, recorded as such 
in some inscriptions.!!? Sickles, therefore, which 
clearly indicate the agrarian nature of the goddess 
of the side lines, and which were surely intended to 
be used in the daily life of an area close to the river 
and overgrown with reeds and vegetation. Each of 
these must have been the prizes for a specific com- 
petition; in fact up to five sickles at a time could 
be dedicated on the previously mentioned stele!” 
(Fig. 2), and for each of these is recorded the cor- 
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responding competition.!^ Also the example of 
victories won in different age-groups!? or in suc- 
cessive years!!ó is given. In this case the addition 
of new sickles and their relative dedications, often 
in a smaller font records the event. The competi- 
tive programme seems to have altered over time, 
indicated by the stele. Most of these are datable to 
the Imperial period!" and the increase in the parts 
of the competition with the addition of the eòfaA- 
Krjc and the å&yòv tac koprepíac,' together with the 
grandiose building work which definitively trans- 
formed the area of the rite with the insertion of a 


Fig. 2. Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia, stele 
with five sickles 
dedicated to the goddess 
(from Woodward 1929). 


111. Cf. Kron (1998, 203) with previous interpretations such as strigils, scrapers, sacrificial knives, or arms used 


during the competitions. 
112. IG V 1, 264,1. 9 and 258, 1. 1. 


113. Five sickles are in the dedication of Arexippos of the 4th c. B.C. (Woodward 1929, 296-97 no. 1). In one ex- 
ample on the same stele there are the victories of two separate victors in the same patronomate (op. cit., 321 no. 46). 

114. Woodward 1929, 305 no. 16 (three sickles for kelea, eubalkes and kynagetas); id., 318-19 no. 41 (four sickles 
for keloia, moa, kattheratorion and again moa, from the age of mikichizomenos until melleironeis); op. cit., 326-27 
no. 55 (two sickles for kattheratorion, moa and keloia of two competitors). 

115. Three sickles (Woodward 1929, 297-98 no. 2). 

116. Op. cit., 306 no. 19 (two sickles dedicated for the moa in different years); op. cit., 308-09 no. 25 (two sickles 
for the moa and the kelea under different patronomoi). 

117. Examples between the 4th and the Ist c. B.C. are sporadic, and completely absent in the previous phases. 
Cf. Woodward 1929, 293. 

118. Both terms appear to refer to the whipping competitions by the altar. The first of these, e0Padkyg, is docu- 
mented from the Augustan period until the late-Imperial period (Woodward 1905, 288, 305 no. 16, 305-06 no. 18 
and 339 no. 84; IG V 1, 267-68 and 334), whilst kaptepiac in the Trajan period and ca 200 A.D. (Woodward 1905, 
288, 316-17 no. 37, 404-05; IG V 1, 290). The term Bwpovikne continues to be recorded throughout the 3rd c. A.D. 
(Bonnéchere 1993, 15 n. 14). 
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large ‘set’. This was simply wood in the early Im- 
perial period, becoming a more monumental stone 
structure in the 3rd c. A.D. 

It would appear that a tranche of the competi- 
tion was also reserved for a small number of girls, 
as referred to in the Parthenion of Aleman where 
he compares them to race horses.!! Perhaps this is 
evidence of a race among the girls, along the lines 
of other more note games of the Doric world, such 
as the race of eleven Dionisiads which took place 
in the name of Dionysos Kolonatas,"? the ay@veEc 
of the Heraia'?! at Olympia, and finally the games 
of Cyrene.'? 

The ceremony celebrating the goddess Orthia at 
Messene took a completely different form, exclu- 
sive to the parthenoi. The cult of the goddess, 
housed since the late 4th c. B.C. within a small 
naiskos prostyle (S7) beneath the boundary of the 
agora, was subsequently transferred into an oikos 
(K) on the western side of the peristyle of the 
Asklepieion. The features of the room, which could 
be closed by triple moveable wooden panels fitted 
between two Ionic semi-columns, would appear to 
guarantee the secrecy necessary for the rite, at 
least temporarily blocking the view from outside. 
During the rest of the year the panels were disman- 
tled and the cella was once again spacious, well-il- 
luminated and visible from outside. These were 
characteristics necessary for a space destined to 
house the valuable acrolyte of Damophon. It is in 
fact around the goddess Phosphoros that, in suc- 
cessive phases from the 2nd c. B.C. until the 3rd c. 
A.D., images of girls involved in the rite are con- 
centrated. They are dressed in high-belted ceremo- 
nial chitons,? protected only by a long himation. 
They wear light-soled sandals on their feet (hypo- 
demata), and in their hands hold copies of the 
xoanon of the goddess. Their hair is worn in the 
Melonenfrisur, without a veil but with a band. The 





parthenoi were not the only women protagonists 
of the rite; the procession was accompanied by 
older priestesses. They wore a long chiton or pe- 
plos covered with a himation, and held in their left 
hands a small cylindrical pyxis with a lid, contain- 
ing the incense to be offered on the thymiaterion'* 
(Fig. 3). Some confusion surrounds the role of the 
girls, and it is not to be discounted that they were 
initiated in the cult of Artemis. A preliminary 
problem concerning this comes from the meagre 
number of statues which depict them found within 
the oikos. There are only five sculptures, datable 
between the 2nd c. B.C. and the 3rd c. A.D. This is 
an extremely modest number when compared with 
the number of girls subject to the initiation, which 
is thought to have recurred annually, even if only 
one representative were initiated in each cere- 
mony. The clothing of the statues (long chiton, hi- 
mation, and bare head) more probably refers to the 
ceremonial dress of young attendants of the cult 
than to that of its initiants. In fact many questions 
surround the ritual of Orthia Phosphoros/Oupesia 
of Messene. Whilst the ritual of the night-time ded- 
ication of offerings on an external altar on one of 
the sides of the peristyle, directed towards the ven- 
erable xoanon transported outside for the occasion 
and illuminated by torch light is known, the other 
moments of the “performance” remain unclear. 
Neither is it clear if games took place; the only clue 
regarding this, sadly weak, is the position of agono- 
thetes held by a worshipper of the goddess.!20 

The only common element with the Spartan Or- 
thia is the presence of the small xoanon, carried to 
the site of the rite by the priestess in the Spartan 
instance by the girls of Messene. Even if at first 
sight they appear close, the two goddesses appear 
therefore to be objects of completely different cer- 
emonies. The cult of Orthia of the Eurotas was di- 
rected outwards, even to be seen by the eyes of 


119. Alcm., Parth., vv. 45-49, vv. 58-59 and v. 63. In this vein, cf. also Napolitano 1985, 19-50 (in part. 29-31, 
which distinguishes perhaps too definitely between the zpó yàpov races, aimed at arousing the erotic interest of the 
boys, and the sacred agones, run in the context of religious festivities. 


120. Paus. III. 13, 7 and Hsch. s.v. Aovvo1ddec. 


121. Paus. V. 16, 2-3. The kópar of Elis run, divided into groups by age. 


122. Grasberger 1864-1881, III, 506. 


123. Also at Brauron the bears were wearing the long crocus-coloured chitoniskoi during feast days. 

124. Measurement from Despinis 1966 (h. 0. 035, diam. 0.055 and 0.045 respectively). 

125. Dances, “sacred representations", athletic competitions, Jampadodromia, sacrifices and banquets, in the cul- 
tual sequence recently proposed by Themelis (2004, 122 n. 42). 


126. Id., “Avackagà Meconvnc", PAAH 1991, 90. 
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Fig. 3. Messene, woman bringing pyxides in honour of Artemis Oupesia (from Despinis 1966). 


outsiders to the civic community, and took forms 
so spectacular as to merit the furnishing of a stone 
built amphitheatre, at the conclusion of a period of 
initiation and of distancing from the community. 
On the other hand the ceremonies in honour of Or- 
thia at Messene were exclusive, held within a small 
and barely illuminated space under the watchful 
eye of the gerontes for whom, in all probability, 
the places on the stone benches around the walls 
of the room were destined. 

No new information has been provided by the 
third cultual pole of Orthia in the Peloponnese, on 
Mount Lykone in the Argolid, on the road from 
Argos to Tegea.!”’ The cult, documented at least 
from the 5th c. B.C. seems here to transmit a more 
“Apollonian” than “Tauric” sense, evident in the 
linking of the goddess with Apollo and Leto, and 





in the dedication of three statues of the Muses 
found here. The sanctuary was located immersed 
in the centre of a forest of cypresses, delimited by 
a peribolos within which was a paved surface and 
a small temple building.'?® Thus it was a mountain 
cult, in a place the secrecy of which was ensured by 
the surrounding ring of cypresses, where open-air 
ceremonies may have taken place, as the presence 
of the external paving would appear to confirm. I 
will refrain from extrapolating the data any further. 

We shall leave aside, therefore, the exceptional 
example of Sparta. In the other settlements of the 
Peloponnese, the connection between games and 
initiation rituals appears to be indicated exclu- 
sively by the presence of the agonistic structure 
within a sanctuary known to be home to an initia- 
tion cult. 


127. Paus. II. 24, 5: On the right is Mount Lykone, which has trees on it, chiefly cypress. On the top of the moun- 
tain is built a sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, and there have been made white-marble images of Apollo, Leto and 
Artemis, which they say are works od Polycleitus (transl. W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb. 1918 [repr. 1992]). 

128. 12.30 x 9.80 m. Some fragments of the cult statues were discovered in situ, but have not yet been compre- 
hensively published. They are fragments of upper and lower limbs, part of the drapery, and part of a female torso, 
pertaining to larger than life-size marble statues (I. Kophiniotis, AD 1888, 205; id., AJA 4, 1888, 360; id., AJA 5, 


1889, 101). 
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Amongst others, it is probable that this was the 
case of the cult of an Athena with an unusual epi- 
thet, Koria, venerated in Arcadia some way out of 
the settlement of Kleitor, on the top of a mountain. 
The rare epiclesis of the goddess"? together with 
the mountain setting, in a place removed from the 
daily life of the polis, would seem to suggest an ini- 
tiation rite. Furthermore, the sanctuary was the 
setting for athletic competitions. As far back as 
Classical times athletic competition were held dur- 
ing the feast of the goddess, as we can infer from a 
comment by Pindar!* by a scholiast who even gives 
us the name of the feast (Koria),'*' and from some 
coinage from Kleitor (Fig. 4) bearing on the verso 
an equine protome sometimes joined by /ebetes.'* 
This prestigious vase form, often used as a prize in 
very important athletic competitions (such as the 
games of Achilles,! of Castor and Iolaos,! and of 
Aeneas!), seems to conceal some sort of connec- 





tion with the funerary games held in the name of 
heroes who suffered untimely deaths.!5° The high- 
lights of the Koriasia games were varied (running, 
long distance running in armour,? boxing!*?), and 
were divided into two age groups, andres and age- 
neious (beardless). The competition was still being 
celebrated on the cusp of the 1st and 2nd c. A.D., 
because this is the date of an inscription referring 
to an athlete victorious in a series of races. Amongst 
those mentioned are the Koriasiai of Kleitor.'*° 
The Hemerasia games of Lousoi were certainly 
linked to an initiation rite. It is here that myth sets 
the healing of the daughters of Proetus, King of 
Argos. The girls, found guilty before Hera, were 
cured of their madness after a long wander in the 
woods through the institution of ritual dances and 
sacrifices.'^' In this case the ritual is certainly one 
of initiation, as is known from various ceramic 
forms. Amongst these are many small locally-made 


129. Beyond the case under examination, the epiclesis Koria is only used by Callimachus for Artemis, in reference 
to the saga of the daughters of Proetus with clear connotations of initiation, set between the very peaks of Arcadia 
(Callim., Hymn., 3, 234). Beyond the Peloponnese, a sanctuary of Athena Kopnoia is documented on Crete, in the 


locality of Korion, by Steph. Byz. s.v. Koptov. 
130. Pind., Nem. X. 47. 
131. Schol. Pind., OI. VII .153. 


132. BMC Peloponnesos, 179-80 with pls XXXIII, 8 and XXXIII, 12-13. The note by Cicero (Nat. D. III 23, 59) 
on the local belief that the goddess was the inventor of the quadriga would also appear to point towards the world 
of equestrian games. The form of the Jebes is often used as a symbolic indicator of games in the numismatic shorthand 
(cf. for some examples from Thrace and Asia Minor, A. de Ridder, Daremberg-Saglio III, 2 s.v. lebes, 1904, 1000-02 
(in part. 1001). 

133. Hom., I]. XXIII. 259. 

134. Pind., Isth. I, 19-20 and 27-28. 

135. Verg., Aen. V, 266. 

136. As has been noted, the Jebes is a prestigious vase form, of central importance in the ideology of the Greek 
aristocracy. Thus its use as a funerary urn, often in precious materials, can be understood. This has been documented 
as early as the 8th c. B.C. throughout the Mediterranean basin. The Jebetes, offered together with the tripods since 
Homer as prizes in the games (JI. VIII. 290; XI. 700; XXII. 164; XXIII. 40, 259, 267, 485, 513, 613, 702, 885), or 
as gifts to be exchanged between princes (1I. IX. 122-23, 264; XIX. 243-44; XXIV. 233 and Od. IX. 122; XIII. 13; 
XV. 84; XIX. 243; XXIV. 233), performed a double function. On the one hand linked to the practice of partial ablu- 
tions, on the other hand to the standard procedure of the boiling and eating of meat. As the relevant bibliography is 
vast, cf. at least the observations of Valenza Mele 1982, Cerchiai 1998 (who underlines the connection between the 
vase form of the dinos, competitive funerary games and the rituals of integration of the epheboi) and, most recently, 
D'Agostino 2003. 

137. LTralles 116 (dolichon), I.Perge I, 272, ll. 13-14 (stadion). 

138. Merkelbach, Sahin 1988, 131 n. 56 (stadion, diaulos, hoplitodromos). 

139. IG VII, 47, from Megara. 

140. See supra n. 138. 

141. The myth is known in two different versions. The earliest comes from Bacchylides, in an epinikion in honour 
of a certain Alexidamus of Metapontion, victor of the Pythic games (Bacchyl., Ep. X [XI] 92-112): the girls were 
cured following the intervention of Proetus, who was heard by Artemis. Hesiod's version documents the decisive 
intervention of the bard Melampus, who asked for a third of Proetus' reign in return. Cf. Dowden 1989, 73-80. 
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Fig. 4. Kleitor, coinage of Athena Alaea, bearing on the verso an equine protome joined by lebetes 


(from BMC Peloponnesus). 


pyxides, their lids attached to the body of the vase!*? 
(Fig. 5). Also the architectonic form of the temple 
building suggests an initiation rite. It has two long 
spaces attached to the long sides of the cella which 
are not directly accessed from the outside. This 
could plausibly be considered as a places for the 
gathering of the initiants during the ceremonies. 
These spaces must have offered a privileged view 
of the cult statue of the goddess, placed in the cen- 
tre of the room, rather than the common position 
by the end-wall. In the myth the young daughters 
of the king are the central characters. Yet the rite 
which welcomes them into the sanctuary seems to 
refer to a male initiation rite; there are hundreds 
of rolled thin bronze laminae, with diameters of be- 
tween 5 and 10 mm, intended for the offerings of 
locks of hair, # and bronze boxes with locks dedi- 
cated by the young men to the goddess.! As in the 
example of Athena Koria at Kleitor, games at Lou- 
soi were also divided according to age (paides and 





142. Schauer 2001. 

143. Sinn 1988, 158. 

144. Reichel, Wilhelm 1901, 84 fig. 158. 
145. Ringwood 1927, 94. 


andres), with races (stadion and diaulos), probably 
also equestrian,'^ documented from the late 3rd c. 
B.C. until the late 1st c. A.D.'# The central pres- 
ence of water in the cultual geography of Lousoi, 
reflecting as it does the emphasis in the mythic tale 
on the theme of the katharsis (purification) of the 
girls, #7 also suggests that rites of passage were car- 
ried out here. River, cave and fountain are the phys- 
ical points around which the mythical tale and the 
ritual unite. The daughters of Proetus are treated 
by Melampus after a bathing in the river, which re- 
stores them to sanity. It is plausible that sacred 
ablutions continued to be carried out in the foun- 
tain near the temple, in which there are in fact var- 
ious phases of restoration and repaving.'^* The 
discovery of perirrantheria in front of the temple, 
and a large number of terracotta female figures in 
the form of hydrophorai may suggest that washing 
may have taken place before entering the building. 
It is thought that dances of young girls may have 


146. IVO 184; SEG 6, 1932, 727b; IG V 1, 1387; Merkelbach, Sahin 1988, 131 n. 56; L.Perge 272, Il. 13-14 and 26. 
147. Pausanias (V. 5, 10) refers also to the tradition according to which the girls were purified in Eleia, in the 


waters of the river Anigros. 
148. Reichel- Wilhelm 1901, 15-18, figs 8-9. 
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Fig. 5. Lousoi, small locally-made pyxides, with lids attached to the body of the vase (from Schauer 2001). 


concluded the ceremony as is referred to in literary 
sources.! Also a significant numbers of terracotta 
masks which may have been worn on their faces;!°° 
once again the ritual closed with a partial cross- 
dressing, before the recovery of the true identity 
which had been lost. The presence of the bouleu- 
terion, on the plain immediately under the temple 
building, St also points towards the ritual nature of 
the events carried out here. 

Finally I do not believe that they suggest an ini- 
tiation-type ritual given that, as has been main- 
tained on several occasions,'* rites and games 
celebrated in honour of Zeus Lykaios do not re- 
quire the collective participation of paides divided 
according to age! and the same nine year time in- 
terval which refers to the transformation into wolves 
appears to be too long to be read as a transition 
phase. Finally, no definite proof has been provided 





149. Bacchyl. XI. 94-112. 


by the archeological data; in fact only the struc- 
tures referring to the competitive games (stadium, 
hippodrome, xenones, stoai) have been found on 
the mountain, whilst no area seems to have been 
reserved for the practices which must have taken 
place “in secret" during the initiation. 


The offerings 


The journey, in the words of a late-Hellenistic in- 
scription from the Acropolis of Athens, from boys 
to men in the role of just successors (sc. in the 
management) of the homeland'™ can only take 
place on condition of leaving behind the world of 
childish things. A series of rituals and orders, de- 
spite the differences from one locality to the next, 
betray the difficulty in abandoning the known for 
an indefinite future. 


150. The material is unfortunately practically unpublished: of this there is mention in the first report of the exca- 
vation by Reichel-Wilhelm 1901. Only a sketch of the mask of a satyr was published, other masks were not mentioned. 
The continuation of the excavation has allowed the confirmation that there must have been many masks, over a 
hundred (Mitsopoulos 1992). For the details we shall have to await a scientific analysis of the conserved material. 

151. The function of the building has been much discussed: Lauter (1999, 193) maintains it to be a covered exedra 
or a schola, serving for the display of statues, while Jost (1985, 48) proposed an over-cautious identification with a 
cultual theatre. 

152. From Jeanmaire (1939, 559), to Burkert (1972), Borgeaud (1979, 62) and Bonnechére (1994, 96). Contra, 
Piccaluga (1968, 62), Jost (2002, 183-6) and Zolotnikova (2005). 

153. So it would appear from all of the sources which regard lycanthropy, which all refer to individual participa- 
tion. For a collection of documentation, cf. Lo Monaco 2009. 

154. IG H/HP, 1006, II. 52-54: 6 dog ... BovAdptevoc To[d]c Ek TOV xo[t]óov pLEtaBaivovtac eig too &vópac 
à ya000c yiveoða tic tatpidog ó1w0[O]xovc (transl. by Burkert 2002, 18). 
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Then follow expressions of sadness, offered at he- 
roes’ tombs, rituals of purification, recovery of 
new (and it is hoped definitive) identities. One of 
the most commonly recurring gestures is the cut- 
ting and offering of locks of hair.? It is clear how 
the ritual belies older funerary connotations, with 
the reminder of the ancient traditions of leaving 
locks of hair by the tomb,* or even touching the 
body of the deceased. ^" This act is filled with heroic 
significance which goes from the labours of The- 
seus (Athens)! to those of Herakles (Dyme^?) and 
of Orestes (sanctuary of Koureion, near Megalo- 
polis!®). It becomes charged with different signifi- 
cances in the case of the zpó yàuov offerings, 
which took place at the tombs of young heroes and 


heroines who had suffered untimely deaths. Here 
the offerings were given by those who were about 
to enter the “adult” life denied to their heroic coun- 
terparts.!! At Delos young girls deposit locks of hair 
on the tombs of the Hyperborean virgins, Opis and 
Hekaérge,'” at Megara on the tomb of the young 
Iphinoé.!9 

In the Peloponnese during the Imperial period, 
the only notable example is that of Troezen, men- 
tioned by Euripides,'™ and then taken up again by 
Pausanias'® and Lucian.! In “Hippolytus”, a tragedy 
composed in 428 B.C., it is Artemis who consoles 
the young protagonist for his unfortunate destiny. 
From then onwards girls in Troezen who were about 
to marry offered locks of their hair in his name.!^ 





155. For this the young Athenians had to be subordinate until their admission into the bosom of the brotherhood. 
The ritual was repeated annually, on the third day of the Apaturia, called Koureotis, and the offering of hair to 
Artemis was accompanied by an animal sacrifice (Deubner 1962, 232-34. A note by Hesychius specifies the dedica- 
tion to Artemis: Hsch. s.v. rovpe@ric: unvodc tod Ivaveyiovog hugpa, év À tic nd tfjg kepaAf(c TOV raidov 
änokeipovtes tptyac Aptéuiòi 0bovctv). 

156. Eitrem 1915, 344. At Corinth before the colony's refoundation, the paides usually shaved their hair and wore 
black clothes in memory of the children of Medea (Paus. II. 3, 7). 

157. Hom., Il. XXIII. 135 ss. and Od. IV. 197 and XXIV. 43. 

158. Plut., Vit. Thes. 5: since it was still a custom at that time for youth who were coming of age to go to Delphi 
and sacrifice some of their hair to the god, Theseus went to Delphi for this purpose, and they say there is a place 
there which still to this day is called Theseia from him (transl. B. Perrin, ed. Loeb. 1914 [repr. 1982]). 

159. Paus. VII. 17, 8: a little before the city of Dyme there is, on the right of the road, the grave of Sostratus. He 
was a native youth, loved they say by Heracles, who outliving Sostratus made him his tomb and gave him some hair 
from his head as a primal offering (transl. W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb. 1933 [repr. 1988]). 

160. Paus. VIII. 34, 3: Near to the place called Ace is another ... a sanctuary called ... because here Orestes cut 
off his hair on coming to his senses (transl. W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb. 1935 [repr. 1979]). 

161. L. Sommer, RE VII 2 (1912) 2105-109, s.v. Haaropfer. 

162. Hdt. IV. 34. 

163. Paus. I. 43, 4: It is customary for the girls to bring libations to the tomb of Iphinoé and to offer a lock of 
their hair before their wedding, just as the daughters of the Delians once cut their hair for Hecaérge and Opis (transl. 
W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb. 1918 [repr. 1992]). 

164. Eur., Hipp. 1423-29: And to thee, hapless one, for these thy woes high honours will I give in Troezen-town. 
Ere their espousals shall all maids unwed for thee cut off their hair: through age on age full harvests shalt thou reap 
of tears of grieving. Ever of thee song-waking memory shall live in virgins: nor shall Phaedra's love forgotten in thy 
story be unhymned (transl. A. S. Way, ed. Loeb 1922). 

165. Paus. II. 32, 1: To Hippolytus, son of Theseus, is devoted a very famous precinct, in which is a temple, with 
an old image [...] they also observe the following custom. Every maiden before marriage cuts off a lock for Hippo- 
lytus, and, having cut it, she brings it to the temple and dedicates it. They will not have it that he was dragged to death 
by his horses, and, thought they know his grave, they do not show it (transl. W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb. 1918 [repr. 1992]). 

166. Lucian, Syr. D. 60: They have yet another tradition, which amongst the Greeks only the Troezens have: and 
I will tell you what it is. The Troezens have a law, that the virgins and boys cannot marry if they do not first cut their 
hair in honour of Hippolytus, and so they do. Rather this is the habit in the sacred city. The young boys offer their 
first beard: and the smallest boys leave their birth hair to grow, and when they enter into holy orders they cut this 
hair, and put it in silver pots, and also golden ones, which they hang in the temple with a sign saying their names. I 
too did this when I was a small boy; and in the temple there is still the hair with my name (transl. J. L. Lightfoot, ed. 
Oxford 2003). 

167. Eur., Hipp. 1427-35: Unmarried girls before their marriage will cut their hair for you, and over the length of 
ages you will harvest the deep mourning of their tears (transl. D. Kovacs, ed. Loeb1995). 
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The offering, the songs and the tears served as a re- 
minder of that unlucky love, and to ensure that his 
story would never be forgotten. It is likely to have 
been a ritual repeated at regular intervals, quite 
probably annually, as can be deduced from com- 
parison with the similar example of the Greek colony 
of Agyrion, told by Diodorus,'® who knew the to- 
pography and ceremonies having been born there. 
The documentation after Pausanias and Lucian 
give some extra information on Troezen. We know 
that the offering of locks of hair were made by both 
boys and girls. Furthermore, the offering was not 
made on the young Hippolytos’ tomb (the position 
of which the inhabitants show themselves to be ig- 
norant) but inside his temple building. This differ- 
ence is not insignificant.'© Although the plan of the 
area is known (temenos, peribolos, sacellum and 
altar),!7° no archeological information has thrown 
light onto the actual execution of the rite. Follow- 
ing the similarities noted by Lucian with the rites 
in honour of the goddess Syria, the locks of hair 
could have been perhaps offered inside the temple 
in bowls of precious materials, fixed to the walls of 
the building by cords.""' Analogous indications come 
from some epigrams of the Hellenistic period, 
gathered in the valuable collection of the Antholo- 





gia Palatina.'” This refers to curls and locks of hair 
being deposited inside the naoi of Artemis, Apollo, 
and Eileithyia. The view is completed by testimo- 
nies from literary sources. Even in Imperial times 
orators and poets (from Statius to Pollux) recall 
girls intent on offering their curls to Athena at 
Argos,'” to Hera Teleia (of completion), to Ar- 
temis and to the Moerae at Athens (thus combin- 
ing a virgin goddess, one of more mature years and 
the makers of human destiny'“). They offered also 
to a Hera of the revealing triple epiclesis Pais (girl), 
Teleia (adult) and Chera (widow) at Stymphalos.!® 

It must have been possible to dedicate to the di- 
vinity the locks rolled within sheets of bronze (as 
found at Lousoi and Aegina)!” deposited at the feet 
of the cult statues, !77 or even on the statue. This 
last would seem to be the unsual case recounted by 
Pausanias with reference to the statue of Hygea in 
the Asklepieion of Titane, practically hidden from 
sight by the vast quantity of hair dedicated by women 
and attached to its body.!? 

A further possibility, strangely given little con- 
sideration, is given by the dedication of marble 
stele which went together with the consecration of 
the hair which were sometimes given in thanks for 
recovery from illness or misfortune. The docu- 


168. Diod. Sic. IV. 24, 1-6. Inside the temenos of Iolaos, erected by Herakles, all the young of the city gather to 
carry out the sacrifice. The offerings of hair are central, which since their birth all inhabitants offer to the young 
hero, and the practice of gymnic and equestrian competitions, dances and feasting. On the rite cf. Jourdain-Annequin 


1992, 121-42. 


169. Also Deschamps, Cousin 1888 speak in favour of a distinction between the offerings with funerary signifi- 
cance on the tombs of heroes, and those left inside the temples. 

170. The complex, investigated in the late 19th century by Legrand and again in the 20th century by F. G. Welter, 
has been the object of recent analysis by M. Saporiti (2003), to whom I refer for the relevant bibliography. 

171. The tradition is similar in Rome. The young men deposited the barbula and hair in little pots consecrated to 
Apollo, Bacchus, the Capitoline Jupiter, or to the Lares (Suet., Ner. 12; Xiphil., Nero 19; Mart. I. 32; Stat., Theb. 


VIII. 293, Petron., Sat. 29). 


172. Anth. Pal. VI. 277: Damagetos. Artemis, who fate gave the bow and the strong arrows, to you Arsinoe, 
daughter of Ptolomy has left in your fragrant temple this curl, cut from her loveable head. 

173. Stat., Theb. II, 254: Here by ancestral rite, the daughter of Iasus, so soon as their chaste years grew ripe for 
wedlock, were wont to make offering of virgin tresses, and pray pardon for the first marriage-bed (transl. J. H. Mozley, 


ed. Loeb 1928 [repr. 1955]). 
174. Poll., Onom. III. 38. 
175. Paus. VIII. 22, 2-4. 
176. Sinn 1988, 158 with relevant bibliography. 


177. Anth. Pal. VI. 200: Leonidas. Freed from the bitter pains of childbirth, Ambrosia laid, Eileithyia, at your 
glorious feet, the band from her hair and the peplos which she had when, in the tenth month, she gave birth from her 


womb the twin weight of sons. 


178. Paus. II. 11, 6: There is a similar image of Health; this, too, one cannot see easily because it is surrounded 
with the locks of women, who cut them off and offer them to the goddess, and with strips of Babylonian raiment 


(transl. W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb. 1918 [repr. 1992]). 
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Fig. 6. Thebes, a marble stele shows the long plaits dedicated by two brothers 
to Poseidon (from Daremberg, Saglio). 


mented examples undoubtedly lead in the same di- 
rection; at the sanctuary of Asclepius and Hygaea 
on Paros stele recorded the dedication of the hair 
of infants and epheboi to the deities,'” at Thebes a 
splendid marble stele shows the long plaits dedi- 
cated by two brothers to Poseidon (Fig. 6).'# Along- 
side these cases we can certainly add the example 
of the stelai consecrated by young men and slaves 
in the Carian sanctuary of Zeus Panamaros.!8! These 
were found inside the temenos, or less commonly 
in the naos, and had a cavity on one side intended to 
hold the locks of hair. On the other side a carving 
gave the name of the dedicator (x6pat followed by 





the genitive of the boy’s name) and finished with 
edtux®c, seen to bring good fortune. 

Along with the offering of hair purifying baths, 
usually taken in the waters of a nearby river, were 
seen as a way of acquiring a new identity. Closely 
linked to the actions of heroes (the promise of the 
hair of Achilles to the waters of the Spercheos,'*? 
or of Orestes in the Inachos!83), the tradition con- 
tinued to be followed in some settlements of the 
Peloponnese even in Imperial times. For example 
at Patrai the young boys formed a procession and 
bathed in the waters of the River Meilichos,'™ at 
Phigalia the ritual which saw the presentation of 


179. IG XII 5, 173 III 1. 4 in dedication of the xaiótkr]v tpiya, and IG XII 5, 173, IV Il. 1-2 in dedication of the 


épnBinv tpixa. 


180. IG IX 2, 146, of the late-Hellenistic or early-Imperial periods; cf. Pottier, Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. coma, p. 


1362, fig. 1833. 


181. Deschamps, Cousin 1888, 479-90; I. Stratonikeia I-II, IGSK 21 and 22, 1-2; Leitao 2003. 


182. Hom., Il. XXIII. 144 and Stat., Silv. III, IV, 85. 


183. Aesch., Cho. 6-7, Soph., El. 52 and schol. Eur., El. 91-92. 

184. Paus. VII. 20, 1: there go down to the river Meilichus a certain number of the native children, wearing on 
their heads garlands of cornears ... [...] at the present day they lay aside the garlands of corn-ears by the goddess, 
and after bathing in the river and putting on fresh garlands, this time made of ivy, they go to the sanctuary of the 
Dictator. This then is their established ritual (transl. W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb 1933 [repr. 1988]). 
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hair and (presumably) bathing took place by the 
River Neda,'® and in Eleia the Alpheios received the 
locks of the young.'8° A scene recounted by Pau- 
sanius and witnessed on the Kephissos seems to 
refer to a similar rite. He speaks of a votive statue 
of a young man, shown in the act of cutting his hair 
to honour the river.!?? 

Once the actions of heroes, they thus continued 
to be repeated throughout the ages, accompanying 
the young paides until the very last moments of 
their childhood. 


Annalisa Lo Monaco 


Università La Sapienza, Roma 
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REBUILDING THE MYTH OF ASKLEPIOS AT THE SANCTUARY 
OF EPIDAUROS IN THE ROMAN PERIOD 


Milena Melfi 


Abstract: This paper investigates the physical and religious development of the sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros 
in the first two centuries after Christ, after a period of extensive destruction of the buildings and substantial disaf- 
fection with the cult in the Ist c. B.C. The following gap in the documentation from the site suggests that the well- 
attested Hadrianic and Antonine interventions took place in the vacuum that many years of relative neglect had 
left behind. Emperor Hadrian, earlier, and the Senator Antoninus Pythodorus, later, could therefore embark in the 
complete reconstruction not only of the buildings but also of the ritual practiced in the sanctuary. Whilst Hadrian’s 
inspiration lay in his religious views, which were best expressed in the Asklepieion at Pergamon, Antoninus 
Pythodorus’ interventions were dictated by the desire of attaining a philological reconstruction of the Late-classical 


and Hellenistic phases of the sanctuary. 


The background 


The sanctuary at Epidauros was the most famous 
Asklepieion of Classical and Hellenistic Greece. 
The sanctuary, traditionally linked to an earlier cult 
place located on the hill-top and dedicated to a 
deity later assimilated with Apollo, was founded at 
the end of the 6th c. B.C., but its main and best doc- 
umented building phase is that dated from the sec- 
ond quarter of the 4th to the mid-3rd c. B.C. The 
rituals taking place in the Late-classical and Hel- 
lenistic sanctuary are well-attested by the epigraph- 
ical and literary sources. The pilgrims flocked to 
the cult place from all over the Greek world and 
were initially encouraged to perform preliminary 
rites, including sacrifices, money offerings and pu- 
rifications with the sacred water. They eventually 
obtained access to the abaton — the inaccessible 
hall — for the incubation, during which Asklepios 


appeared in a dream and performed the miraculous 
healing. As thank-offerings for the successful healings 
the worshippers left to Asklepios and Apollo a large 
number of votive gifts and inscriptions over time. 

From the beginning of the Roman period, the 
Epidaurian Asklepieion interrupts its development 
and is strongly marked by periods of destruction 
and neglect until the 2nd c. A.D., when religious 
life fully resumes in conjunction with an impres- 
sive programme of building renovation. 

After the events of 146 B.C., during which the 
Asklepieion had become a stronghold of the Acha- 
ian league, the cult place started a period of decline.! 
Differently from other Panhellenic sanctuaries such 
as those at Delphi and Olympia — that were pro- 
claimed liberi et immunes and where valuable ded- 
ications were made by the Roman imperatores? — 
the Asklepieion at Epidauros was for a long time 





1. From the mid-3rd c. B.C. the sanctuary was a privileged location for the publication of decrees and documents 
of the Achaian League such as IG IV’, 59-61; 70-72. Also IG IV’, 306a, inscribed on a prow base and later re-used 
for Mummius’ dedication, was probably connected with a naval victory of the Achaians against Nabis of Sparta. Fi- 
nally, the list of the 156 Epidaurians fallen in the battle at the Isthmus (IG IV?, 28), is particularly linked with the 
Achaian war. 

2. Accame 1947, 145. For the dedications of the Roman imperatores see, for example, Mummius’ golden metopes 
at Olympia or Flamininus’ silver shields at Delphi (Guarducci 1937, 42 and 54). 
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neglected by Rome and struggled to survive in the 
course of the Ist c. B.C. This situation seems to be 
confirmed by at least three decrees honouring Epi- 
daurian ambassadors, who went to plead in Rome 
and did not manage to get any substantial change 
in the status of the sanctuary, except for vague in- 
dications of benevolence from the Roman Senate? 

The absence of Rome from the Epidaurian scene 
for many years after the events of 146 B.C. might 
suggest that the sanctuary had been in this way iso- 
lated and punished as a centre of the Achaean sedi- 
tion. In fact, there was a point, at the beginning of 
the Ist c. B.C., when the sanctuary was even exten- 
sively damaged. Recent archaeological investiga- 
tions revealed layers of destruction and abandonment 
dated to the first half of the 1st c. B.C. in the hostel 
(katagogion), the monumental hestiatorion (so- 
called gymnasium) and the system of water adduc- 
tion of the Asklepieion* (Fig. 1). In the same period, 
also most of the 4th century buildings of the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo Maleatas, on the hill overlooking 
the Asklepieion, were destroyed, abandoned and 
never rebuilt? (Fig. 2). The sequence of destruction 
and abandonment is confirmed, in both cult places, 
by the contemporary massive re-use of earlier 
statue bases and exedrai: many monuments must 
have been neglected and possibly damaged (or the 
statues had been torn away from their bases) and 
were ready for re-dedication shortly afterwards.^ 
Such a situation is probably best illustrated in the 
words of Livy, who writes that at his time the mon- 
uments and the votives of the sanctuary laid wasted 





and in a state of abandonment — “uestigiis reuol- 
sorum donorum, tum donis diues erat” 

These destructions have been differently ex- 
plained by the excavators as the result of the pil- 
lages of either Sulla's troops, or the Cilician pirates, 
recorded for Epidauros by Diodorus,’ Plutarch? and 
Pausanias.'? Probably both events affected the sanc- 
tuary dramatically, but the Romans certainly did 
not help.!! On the contrary, in 74 B.C. they estab- 
lished in the city of Epidauros the garrison of Mar- 
cus Antonius Creticus, sent to defend against the 
Aegean pirates.? The consequences were disas- 
trous, because the Roman general, in his vain at- 
tempt of securing the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
exhausted all the remaining financial resources of 
the city and the sanctuary, as the inscriptions attest.!* 

The sanctuary of the Epidaurians was eventually 
saved only due to the most traditional benefactions 
by local notables: distributions of grain and dona- 
tions of money for the restoration of the social and 
religious order. The inscriptions celebrate these 
local patrons in exceptional terms — for example 
Evanthis son of Eunomos, who appears in at least 
six inscriptions and has been defined by Lafond as 
the only ‘grand évergéte’ in the whole Peloponnese, 
and possibly Greece, comparable only to contempo- 
rary examples in Asia Minor." At the same time as 
these lavish honourary monuments flourished, the 
religious dedications reached their historical mini- 
mum and are mostly attributable to cult ministers.! 

Both the buildings" physical destruction, and the 
lack of inscriptions directly dealing with the cult in 


3. IG IV?, 63, 64, 65; Accame 1947, 160; Schwertfeger 1974, 50-51. 

4. For the Asklepieion: Gymnasium 1988, 22-35 and no. 21; Kraynak 1991, 1-4 and Peppa-Papaioanniou 1990, 
553-554. For an overview of the 1st c. B.C. events, see Melfi 2007, 68-70. 

5. Destructions in the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas are reported in Lambrinoudakis 1988, 299-300 and id., PAAH 


1983, 152-54. 


6. The phenomenon was already noticed by Kavvadias 1900, 19-20. For a more recent discussion, see Melfi 2007, 


68-70. 
7. Livy XLV. 28. 
8. Diod. Sic. XX XVIII. 7. 
9. Plut., Vit. Sulla, 12 and Vit. Pomp., 24. 
10. Paus. IX. 7, 5. 


11. Most recently Lambrinoudakis and his collaborators of the O. E. X. M.E. seem to prefer as an explanation the 
incursions of the Cilician pirates, in the period immediately after 67 B.C. 


12. Mention of his presence is contained in IG IV?, 66. 


13. On the general context of the fight against the pirates and the role of Creticus see Maróti 1971, 259-72. The 
most vivid picture of the dramatic economic situation at Epidauros is given by IG IV?, 66. 


14. Lafond 2006, 58-59. 
15. IGIV?, 170 and 251. 
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Fig. 1. Epidauros, the Asklepieion in the 2nd c. A.D. (author’s elaboration from Lambrinoudakis et al. 1999). 


the course of the Ist c. B.C. undeniably attest an 
interruption of the religious life, in its well-regu- 
lated ritual practices. The damage of the water sup- 
plies and the monumental hestiatorion must have 
affected at least two of the main rituals performed 
in the sanctuary: the ablutions with the healing 
water, essential to grant access to the incubation; 
and the sacrificial practice, culminating in the con- 
sumption of common meals. Finally the lack of in- 
scribed healing tales and dedications including of 
thanks-giving or miracle formulas, suggest that 
Asklepios might have stopped healing for a while. 

Despite a sparse frequentation of the site in the 
Ist c A.D., the gap following the impact with the 
Roman authority only ended in the Hadrianic period. 
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The Hadrianic revival: looking towards Pergamon 


As much as many other cult places of Greece, also 
the sanctuary of Epidauros, enjoyed the attention 
of Emperor Hadrian, who visited the site on his 
first trip to Greece, in the year 124. The conse- 
quences of this event seem to have been twofold: 
from an administrative point of view, the emperor 
enforced new regulations concerning the rota of 
the religious ministers and the recurrence of the 
games; from the perspective of the cult, Hadrian’s 
personal religious attitudes appeared to shape the 
revival of the sanctuary’s religious life. 

From the second quarter of the 2nd c. A.D. most 
of the inscriptions in the sanctuary bear a dating 
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Fig. 2. Epidauros, the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas in the 2nd c. A.D. (author’s elaboration from Lambrinoudakis 


et al. 1999). 


formula which starts from the year of the emperor’s 
visit.'^ This dating system seems to be maintained 
also for the following centuries, and allows outlin- 
ing an approximate sequence of the ministers in 
charge of the cult of Asklepios. From this sequence 
it appears clear that at one point in the 2nd c. A.D., 
and very likely as a consequence of Hadrian’s in- 
tervention, the priesthood of Asklepios became 
annual and probably assigned by allotment." To- 
gether with the hiereus, a pyrphoros — or executive 
cult official — was normally elected and it was not 
unusual that father and son occupied the two posi- 
tions at the same time.! This regulation of the 
sanctuary’s matters provided a most welcome new 
administrative framework within which all activi- 
ties, dedications and personell could easily fit. For 





example all dedications bore the names of both cult 
ministers, in this way providing an official date as 
well as the mark of the current authority. 

A similar reorganization must have affected the 
games in honour of Asklepios, since the few Epi- 
daurian coins of the Hadrianic period all boast the 
legend Asklepieia on the reverse’? (Fig. 3). These 
coins seem also to suggest a possible identification 
between the emperor and the god Asklepios. The 
earliest series with head of Asklepios on the ob- 
verse and Asklepieia in a laurel wreath on the re- 
verse is, in fact, soon substituted by the type with 
head of Hadrian (strongly resembling the earlier 
Asklepios) on the obverse and Asklepieia on the 
reverse.” This might suggest a degree of inter- 
changeability between emperor and god, and at the 


16. And one of them refers in particular to important events within the reign of Hadrian, such as the foundation 
of the Panhellenion and the dedication of the Athenian Olympieion (Oliver 1970, 120 n. 38). 

17. As it is suggested by IG IV’, 89. Such a change would have marked a sensible improvement from that of the 
previous century, when the same people kept holding the priesthood for many years, suggesting an uneven distri- 


bution of power and ultimately a crisis of the institution. 
18. IG IV’, 384 and 393; Peek 1972, no. 62. 
19. Amandry 1993, 329-30; Séve 1993, 317. 
20. The types are listed in Amandry 1993, nos 2-3. 
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same time the specific role played by Hadrian 
within the history of the sanctuary. Probably the 
regulation of both the priesthood system and the 
games was part of the emperor’s re-foundation of 
the Asklepieion, as seems likely from the fact that 
the changes started at the time of his visit and that 
the adjective oikistes was attached to his name?! 
On the other hand the sanctuary’s gratitude to- 
wards Hadrian is attested by at least three inscribed 
bases, a portrait-head and a loricated torso identi- 
fied as belonging to his statue.” 

As far as the cult is concerned, Hadrian’s pas- 
sage through Epidauros did not go unnoticed. The 
dedications of this period appear to be influenced 
by the cultic syncretism typical of Hadrianic reli- 
gion and find their closest comparisons in those 
from the Asklepieion of Pergamon, the emperor’s 
favourite cult place. From the 2nd c. A.D. Askle- 
pios was worshipped in Epidauros together with a 
number of different deities, some of which ap- 
peared for the first time in the sanctuary.? Dedi- 
cations to “All Gods" or to the Pantheon” were 
often addressed to them and represented the clear- 
est expression of Hadrian’s syncretic religion.” 
Typically Hadrianic deities such as Zeus Olympios 
and Zeus Panhellenios were also worshipped: the 
former being the patron god of Hadrian, and the 
latter referring to the Panhellenic institution 
founded by the same emperor.?” Finally, the recur- 
rent identification of Asklepios with Zeus must 
have evoked the syncretic god worshipped at Perg- 
amon, where the formula Zeus-Asklepios Soter ap- 





21. IG IV’, 606. 





Fig. 3. Epidaurian coin minted under Hadrian (from 
Amandry 1993). 


peared for the first time in the dedication of the 
great Hadrianic temple.” 

With this in mind, the introduction of the cult of 
Telesphoros might also be read as an attempt to 
replicate at Epidauros the Pergamenian cultic 
scene.? The cult of Telesphoros seems, in fact, to 
have originated in the Asklepieion of Pergamon — 
where it reached its greatest success*° — and is at- 
tested in Epidauros only in the Hadrianic period, 
when a temple is dedicated to the god.*! Its dedi- 
cant, a certain Fabullus, is also known for his of- 
fering of a statue of Artemis Hekate.? If this were 
placed in the temple of Telesphoros, as seems to 
be the case, we would have a clear evocation of the 
situation at Pergamon, where the statue of Artemis 
was at the entrance of Telesphoros' temple.? 

All of these data suggest that, after a period of 
disaffection, the 2nd century renaissance of the cult 
of Asklepios started with Hadrian's visit, and was 
mostly inspired by the religious views of the Em- 
peror, which were best expressed in the sanctuary at 


22. Peek 1972, 77; IG IV?, 606-07. Katakis 2002, cat. nos. 99 and 125. 
23. Differently to the late Classical and Hellenistic period, when the combination Asklepios/Apollo seemed to 
be the only possibility, from the 2nd c. A.D. Asklepios appears in inscriptions with Zeus, Athena, Demeter, Aphrodite 


etc. (see Melfi 2007, 90-92). 
24. IG IV?, 390, 549-50. 


25. Under Hadrian we see a proliferation of inscriptions dis deabusque omnibus or tois theois pasi kai pasais in 
both the West and East of the Empire. One of the centres of this syncretic religion was undoubtedly the Asklepieion 
of Pergamon, while the other must have been the Pantheon in Rome (see also Le Glay 1976, 366-68). 


26. IGIV?, 524-25. 


27. The identification of the emperor himself with Zeus Olympios, in particular in the cities of Asia Minor, is 


well-known (see Le Glay 1976, 354-55). 


28. Habicht 1969, 11-14 and 102-03 no. 63; Melfi 2007, 88-89. 
29. IG IV’, 561; Peek 1969, no. 235. For a possible identification of the temple, see Melfi 2007, 108-09. 
30. Habicht 1969, no. 125 (where the god's name has the same epiclesis as in Epidauros, Soter); Ohlemutz 1968, 


158-63, for the success of the cult in Pergamon. 
31. IGIV?, 561; Peek 1969, no. 235. 
32. IG IV?, 499; Katakis 2002, cat. no. 49. 
33. Aristid., Or. 49 (III) 21. 
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Pergamon. The traditional Epidaurian cult, where 
Asklepios and Apollo presided over the incubation, 
and a number of healing deities, sons and relatives, 
took charge of the preliminary rites and minor as- 
pects of the ritual, seems to decline. The reason for 
this development is probably to be found in the 
vacuum that many years of relative neglect had left 
behind. It must have been Hadrian’s inspiration 
that lead to the foundation of a new pantheon. Here 
Asklepios, often soter and blending with Zeus, oc- 
cupies a central position, and “All Gods” are called 
to assist him. Some of them are even able to take 
over and exert his healing powers, such as Tele- 
sphoros, who receives dedications ex oneiraton, a 
formula undoubtedly implying incubation. Their 
cult is standardized and embedded in the sanctuary’s 
religious life by the very cult ministers, through their 
frequent dedications. A choral effort on the part of 
the Emperor and the cult officials shapes the image 
of the Epidaurian god as a saviour god — who is 
Asklepios, Zeus (and the Emperor) at the same time, 
similarly to the Pergamenian god.” 


Antoninus, Pausanias and the reconstruction of the 
cult 


After the mid-2nd c. A.D., Pausanias writes on the 
sanctuary of Asklepios: “A Roman senator, Anto- 
ninus, made in our own day a bath of Asclepios and 
a sanctuary of the gods they call Epidotai. He made 
also a temple to Hygieia, Asklepios, and Apollo, 
the last two surnamed Egyptian. He moreover re- 
stored the portico that was named the Portico of 
Cotys (...). Among the things Antoninus made for 
the Epidaurians are various buildings for the sanc- 
tuary of the Maleatas, including a reservoir into 
which the rain-water collects for their use”. 

It is generally accepted that Pausanias’ Antoni- 





34. Le Glay 1967, 347-72. 
35. Paus. II. 27, 6-7. 
36. Hiller von Gaertringen 1929, 63-68. 


nus is to be identified with Sextus Iulius Maior An- 
toninus Pythodorus, a wealthy notable from Nysa 
on the Meander, in Asia Minor.” His patronage in 
the sanctuary of the Antonine period (A.D. 160-180) 
is confirmed by the epigraphic evidence, which in- 
cludes the dedication of a thermal building in his 
name;? an inscription honouring him with the title 
of euergetes;** an imperial epistula mentioning his 
name.? Finally the stamp ANTONEIN appears on 
the tiles found in many of the Roman buildings of 
the sanctuary, suggesting the construction in his 
name of a complex building programme, which in- 
volved also the establishment of workshops.^? 
The archaeological finds also confirm the exis- 
tence of many of the buildings mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (Fig. 1). The baths of Asklepios are usually 
identified with the north-east baths, on the basis of 
their building technique and due to the finds of tiles 
bearing the name of the senator.^' The temple of 
Egyptian Hygieia, Asklepios and Apollo might be 
tentatively regarded as the building located in the 
north-western corner of the sacred precinct, be- 
cause of the construction technique, the presence of 
stamped tiles, and its analogies with complexes such 
as the Serapeion-Asklepieion of the nearby Argos and 
the temple of the Egyptian Gods in Pergamon.? 
Finally, it is generally agreed that Antoninus’ restora- 
tions affected the Portico of Cotys — the stoa at the 
north-eastern corner of the precinct — and the hos- 
tel, alas the katagogion of the Hellenistic period. 
All of these buildings re-defined the cultic to- 
pography of the sanctuary and seem to continue 
the religious and intellectual trends of the Hadri- 
anic phase, looking to Pergamon as model and in- 
spiration. The construction of new Roman baths and 
of a sanctuary for an “Egyptian” Asklepios paral- 
lels, in fact, the contemporary situation at Perga- 


37. IGIV?, 454 + 479; where the word pyriateria is mentioned, probably equivalent to the Latin calidaria. 


38. IGIV?, 684. 


39. Lambrinoudakis 2002, 224, attributes to the senator the document IG IV?, 88, as already suggested by Fr. 
Hiller von Gaetringen and recently accepted by Galli 2004, 334-35. 

40. IGIV?, 715-16. These were found in the proximities of those buildings which seem to have been reconstructed 
by the senator (Kavvadias 1900, 157-58; Lambrinoudakis, Ergon 1990, 16 fig. 16). 


41. Roux 1961, 289; Melfi 2007, 101-06. 


42. Argos: Aupert 1994, 193-200; Pergamon: Radt 1999, 200-09. For the interpretation of the Epidaurian complex: 


Tomlinson 1983, 69; Melfi 2007, 111-15. 
43. Roux 1961, 291-302; Melfi 2007, 115-16. 
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mon. In the latter sanctuary, cult and thermal es- 
tablishments for the long-term cure of the sick 
were normally combined,“ and the identification 
of Asklepios with Serapis was generally promoted.* 
Similarly, other 2nd century Epidaurian buildings 
reflect Pergamenian developments. A library was 
built in the sanctuary by a certain Rufus, shortly 
after the dedication of a similar building on behalf 
of Flavia Melitine in the Asklepieion of Perga- 
mon. Its use is confirmed by the sanatio of Mar- 
cus Iulius Apella, where reading is listed among the 
activities carried out by the sick in the Epidaurian 
Asklepieion.*’ Finally a small covered theatre, an 
odeion, was built inside the central courtyard of the 
monumental banqueting hall known as gymna- 
sium.^ The construction technique, alternating 
courses of bricks and stones, is similar to that of 
the baths and suggests that the building was com- 
pleted between A.D. 160 and 180.? The odeion 
was probably used for musical performances there- 
fore its function can be compared to that of the 
“sacred theatre” at Pergamon, where hymns and 
drama took place in honour of Asklepios, accord- 
ing to the writings of Aelius Aristides.5° 

If, on the one hand, a conscious effort was made 
towards the modernization of the cult of Epidauros 
and its insertion within contemporary religious 
culture, on the other hand the 2nd century recon- 
struction of more traditional buildings requires a 
different interpretation. Antoninus’ reconstruction 
of the hieron of the Epidotai, and of the sanctuary of 
Apollo Maleatas — both mentioned by Pausanias — 
fall within this latter category. 





The fact that a sanctuary of the gods called Epido- 
tai — those who give liberally — is already men- 
tioned in 4th c. B.C. inventories suggests that 
Antoninus might have restored an older structure, 
rather than building a new one?! The adjective epi- 
dotes seems to appear only in Pausanias’ text.?? It 
indicates lesser divinities, daemons or supernatural 
beings, such as Hypnos in the Asklepieion of Sy- 
kion;? and the daimon epidotes which was repre- 
sented together with Hypnos and Thanatos on the 
acropolis of Sparta. The frequent association of the 
word epidotes with Hypnos and Asklepios suggests 
that these gods might have been provided with 
healing powers and a role to play in the process of 
incubation. It is therefore likely that also in Epidau- 
ros the Epidotai were identified with non-Olympic, 
health-related gods, possibly those to whom small 
altars were dedicated in the area devoted to preli- 
minary sacrifices, next to the main altar of Asklepios. 
They included the children of Asklepios, Machaon 
and Podaleirios, a hero doctor — heros iatros, Hera- 
kles, Tyche, Agathos Daimon, Nemesis and deities 
such as Artemis Enodia and Lysaia, Pan and Lato. 
In the mid-imperial period, also Hypnos and 
Oneiros might have joined the group.? 

The dates of these dedications on small altars 
mostly range from the 5th to the 3rd c. B.C.5° After 
a gap of more than three centuries, in the 2nd c. 
A.D., a number of new altars appeared next to the 
old ones, in precisely the same style and dedicated 
to the same non-Olympic gods, the cults of which 
had not been attested for more than four cen- 
turies.” One of them, perfectly, alligned with the 


44. Following the Pergamenian example, the presence of thermal and cult establishments becomes a common 
characteristic in the Asklepieia of the Roman period (see in particular Ginouvès 1962, 359-61 and Martin, Metzger 


1976, 63-109). 
45. Aristid., Or. 49, 46-48. 


46. Melfi 2007, 123-24. Rufus at Epidauros: IG IV?, 456; Peek 1969, no. 178; Burzachechi 1984, no. 8. Flavia 


Melitine at Pergamon: Habicht 1969, 84-85 no. 38. 
47. IGIV?, 126 


48. Melfi 2007, 124-25; Gymnasium 1988, 22-35 with n. 21. 


49. Melfi 2007, 124. 


50. On the sacred function of the theatre at Pergamon see Galli 2001, 53-54 on the basis of Aristid., Or. 48, 30. 

51. Burford 1969, 75 and inscr. X. On the traditional identification of the Hellenistic cult place with building Q 
and for a new interpretative proposal of the same building see Melfi 2007, 106-11. 

52. With the exception of the well-known cult of Zeus Epidotes in Mantineia (Paus. VIII. 9, 2 and IG V 2, 270). 


53. Paus. II. 10,2. 
54. Paus. III. 17, 9. 


55. IGIV?, 574 + 582. This same suggestion was put forward in Kavvadias 1900, 138. 
56. This is the case of the inscriptions published in IG IV?, 269-70, 273-75, 282-83, 294-96, 301, 304-05, 311. 


57. For example: IG IV?, 383, 397, 500, 567. 
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older specimens, bears the dedication of a slave of 
the senator Antoninus. It appears therefore likely 
that the new dedications were somehow connected 
to Antoninus and intended to revive the old 
precinct of altars — probably fallen into disuse on 
the occasion of the late Hellenistic destructions.?? 
Whether this intervention is to be identified with 
the reconstruction of Pausanias’ Epidoteion — as I 
believe — or not, it is evident that it was aimed at 
evoking the cults of those gods which had accom- 
panied Asklepios in the early years of the sanctu- 
ary.? An intellectual inspiration for this initiative 
is undeniable and can be easily ascribed to a well- 
educated member of the contemporary elite, such 
as Antoninus. 

A similar phenomenon probably took place in 
the so-called sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas on the 
top of the Kynortion hill (Figs 2 and 4). The name 
Maleatas is traditionally attributed to the cult place 
by the archaeological literature, although it is not 
attested in the votive dedications from the site be- 
fore the 2nd c. A.D. The only exception is repre- 
sented by a paean inscribed on stone and dedicated 
by the local aristocrat Isyllos in the 3rd c. B.C.f! 
According to the inscription Isyllos established a 
new ritual in honour of Asklepios. The ritual con- 
sisted of a procession and the performance of a 
hymn on the birth of Asklepios, son of Apollo and 
Epidaurian Coronis. The hymn, recorded on the 
same stone, was sung during the procession leading 
from the cult place of Asklepios, in the plain, to that 
of Apollo on the top of Mount Kynortion. The 
text clearly states that the cult of an Apollo called 
Maleatas on Mount Kynortion was earlier than 
that of Asklepios in the plain, and stressed the im- 
portance of this sacred precinct of Apollo in the 
establishment of the cult of Asklepios, since in that 
same precinct Asklepios was born. Amongst the 





deities prominently featuring in the hymn as part 
of the myth of birth of Asklepios were the Muses. 

After Isyllos' paean, the first votive dedications 
to mention the god with the epithet of Maleatas 
are those dated to the 2nd c. A.D.,? and contem- 
porary to the large reconstruction of the Kynortion 
sanctuary, which can be associated with Antoni- 
nus’ activity.9 The propylon, the residential-cultic 
building called Skana, the large underground cis- 
tern, and the Nymphaion, are all attributable to this 
2nd century building phase, on account of the con- 
struction technique and due to the presence of 
Antoninus’ tiles. The Mousaion and the altar of 
Apollo — essential elements of the cult of the Ma- 
leatas — might also have been refurbished on this 
occasion. It is worth noting that this reconstruction 
took place at a site that was nearly completely 
abandoned: recent archaeological investigations 
have shown that the Kynortion sanctuary was de- 
stroyed in the Ist c. B.C. and never re-built.© All 
of these buildings seem to aim at reconstructing the 
processional route instituted by Isyllos, after a sig- 
nificant chronological gap. The new stepped propy- 
lon gave access to a sacred precinct, where the 
altar of Apollo and the open-air space defined by 
the Skana (the stage?) would have provided the set- 
ting for the ritual enactment. Worshippers could 
have sat on the steps facing the restored Mousaion, 
appropriately dedicated to the Muses who assisted 
Coronis during childbirth. The reconstruction of 
the precinct of Isyllos’ Apollo Maleatas, paralleled 
by the restoration of the Asklepieion in the plain, 
not only enforced the topographical relation be- 
tween the two sanctuaries, but also reinstated the 
genealogical link between Epidaurian Apollo and 
his son Asklepios. 

Contemporary intellectuals, such as Pausanias, 
seem to share the knowledge of the Epidaurian 


58. The dedication of Antoninus’ slave of an altar to Tyche is IG IV’, 567. 


59. See supran. 5. 


60. I have already suggested the existence of this phenomenon in Melfi 2007, 106-11 and Melfi 2007a. 


61. IG IV?, 128. 


62. The dedications of Antonine date are the following: 1G IV?, 25, 391, 454, 456, 479; Peek 1969, nos 177, 178, 


191. 


63. According to Pausanias’ (II. 27, 7) indications, Antoninus reconstructed “various buildings for the sanctuary 


of the Maleatas”. 


64. For a more detailed argument on Antoninus’ activity on Mount Kynortion see Melfi 2007, 116-21. 

65. See supra n. 5 for the literature on the Ist c. B.C. destruction of the sanctuary. The cult activity seems to 
have continued on a low key scale, within an open-air precinct created in the Augustan period directly on the ruins 
(cf. Lambrinoudakis, PAAH 1981, 179-81, and ibid. 1987, 64-65). 


66. IG IV? 128, Il. 49-53. 
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Fig. 4. Epidauros, topographical sketch of the sanctuaries of Asklepios and Apollo Maleatas (author’s elaboration 


from Burford 1969). 


sacred landscape as reconstructed by Antoninus: 
“Above the grove are the Titthion and another 
mountain called K ynortion; on the latter is a sanc- 
tuary of Maleatas Apollo”. The same writer also 
appears to accept Isyllos’ version of the myth of 
birth of Asklepios: “in the country of the Epidau- 
rians, Coronis bore a son and exposed him on the 
mountain (...) As the child lay exposed he was 
given milk by one of the goats that pastured about 


the mountain and was guarded by the watch-dog of 


the herd”. The popularity of this myth in the 
Antonine period is similarly confirmed by the issue 
of Epidaurian coins representing the previously 
unattested iconography of the birth of Asklepios, 
as a baby, nursed by a goat, on the mountains of 
Epidauros.*? 

Antoninus' interventions in Epidauros suggest 
the existence of a well concerted plan of recon- 
struction of buildings, rituals and religious prac- 
tices. On the one hand the senator promoted a 





67. Paus. II. 27, 7 (transl. by W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb). 


68. Id. II. 26, 4 (transl. by W. H. S. Jones, ed. Loeb). 


reconstruction of the Epidaurian Asklepieion aimed 
at giving back to the sanctuary its original physical 
appearance and all the buildings necessary for the 
cult. On the other hand he fostered the renaissance 
of the traditional cult centered on Apollo/Askle- 
pios and relying on a number of minor deities orig- 
inally connected to the cult place — e.g. the Epidotai 
and the Muses. This must have caused an obvious 
re-appearance of traditional rituals, such as the 
procession from the Asklepieion to the Kynortion 
sanctuary, and the practice of sacrificing to the Epi- 
dotai before presenting offers to Asklepios. Finally 
a third dimension shaped the 2nd century re-mod- 
elling of the Epidaurian Asklepieion: the realization 
of the baths, the temple for Egyptian Asklepios 
and Hygiea, the odeion and the library were in- 
spired by the Hadrianic — and later Antonine — di- 
rectives of religious propaganda and found their 
closest comparisons in the sanctuary at Pergamon. 

The meaning and context of Antoninus’ ever- 


69. SNG (Copenhagen) Argolis - Aegean Islands, 1944, no. 134; LIMC II, 1984, 868 no. 4 s.v. Asklepios [B. 


Holtzmann]. 
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getic activity at Epidauros are better explained 
with an eye to his social position and illustrious 
background. Belonging to an extremely wealthy 
family, the members of which held the highest po- 
litical positions during the late Hellenistic and the 
Roman period, he was well-known for his ever- 
getism and connections with the imperial house- 
hold.” In his home town, Nysa on the Meander, he 
paid for the reconstruction of the local senate, the 
gerontikon, where statues representing his family 
together with those of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius 
Verus and the two Faustinae were erected.”! His 
dedications are found in many important centres 
of the empire, and his devotion to Asklepios is at- 
tested by inscriptions from Pergamon and Rome.” 
The fact that his name is mentioned in both Pausa- 
nias’ and Aelius Aristides’ writings” suggest that 
he was also well-known to the contemporary intel- 
lectuals, especially to those who shared the ideals 
of the Second Sophistics and chose the Asklepieion 
of Pergamon as their elected meeting place.” 
Antoninus’ participation in imperial policy and 
his connection with the imperial household can 
therefore be seen as the fundamental inspiration 
for directing his benefactions to the Epidaurian cult 
of Asklepios — especially along the lines of the 
Pergamenian cult. The desire to revive the sanctu- 
ary was already evident in Hadrian’s decision to 
re-organize the cult and re-found the games, and 
was confirmed by official documents such as the 
coin series with the legend Asklepieia and the por- 
trait of the emperor.” Hadrian had otherwise clearly 
manifested his preference for the cult of Asklepios 
through the reconstruction of the sanctuary at Per- 
gamon,” and the creation of a cult of Zeus-Askle- 
pios Soter, ultimately identifiable with the emperor 





himself," This policy was followed by his succes- 
sors: Antoninus Pius completed the works in the 
Asklepieion of Pergamon, while Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus often chose the Hellenistic 
iconography of Asklepios and Hygiea for the rep- 
resentation of the imperial couple.” 

Finally Antoninus’ systematic attempt to evoke 
and restore cults from the past, with the aim of re- 
constructing both the physical shape and the rituals 
of the Epidaurian sanctuary, reveals that he shared 
the same cultural background as the contemporary 
intellectual elite inspired by the Second Sophistic. 
These intellectuals promoted, in the Greek province 
of imperial age, a systematic restoration and preser- 
vation of myths and cults from the Classical past, 
as a fundamental means of maintaining a collective 
memory in front of the historical disruptions. In the 
specific case of sanctuaries, the performance of 
traditional rituals, in their traditional spaces, al- 
lowed for the maintenance of a strong association 
of the god with his cult places. This was particularly 
relevant in sites where periods of discontinuity had 
occurred, such as that of Epidauros, where the 1st 
c. B.C. destructions had not been followed by ap- 
propriate reconstructions. In this perspective, An- 
toninus’ interventions were completely in line with 
the requirements of contemporary culture, which 
provided a sophisticated intellectual background 
for his benefactions: Pausanias’ writings on the Epi- 
daurian Asklepieion and the Antonine coins bear- 
ing the representation of the birth of Asklepios on 
Mount Kynortion might have been part of it. It is 
therefore difficult not to think that the final aspect 
of the sanctuary at Epidauros in the 2nd c. A.D. 
was the result of a concerted financial and intellec- 
tual effort, which required research as much as 


70. For the first identification of Antoninus and his family, see Hiller von Gaertringen 1929, 63-68. More recently: 


Galli 2001, 52-56, and Melfi 2007, 121-22. 


71. Kouroniotes 1921/22, 69-72; Balty 1991, 447-53. 


72. Habicht 1969, 59 no. 23; IGUR I, 162 and 183. 


73. Pausanias normally prefers concentrating his tale on the most ancient traditions of Greece and does not seem 
to acknowledge any contemporary intervention on monuments and landscapes. In the case of Antoninus though, 
he describes in detail his building programme, suggesting a particular relation with the senator. For the connection 
between Antoninus’ son and Aelius Aristides in Pergamon, see Habicht 1969, 64-66. 

74. On the Second Sophistic as an élite habit in Roman Greece see: Bowersock 1969, esp. 30 ff.; Sirago, 1989, 57- 
59. For the specific case of the sanctuaries of Asclepios: Melfi 2007a, 241-54. 


75. Amandry 1993, 329-32; Séve 1993, 317. 

76. Le Glay 1976, 347-71. 

77. Le Glay 1976, 355-66; Habicht 1969, 103-06. 
78. Mikocki 1995, cat. nos 380, 391 and 395. 
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fundings, and had its closest comparison in the 
Pergamenian Asklepieion. The Epidaurian sanctu- 
ary of the second half of the 2nd c. B.C. was there- 
fore the product of a thoroughly redefinition of the 
cultural and religious context, and ultimately rep- 
resented what the contemporaries believed to be a 
faithful reconstruction of the Hellenistic Asklepieion. 


Milena Melfi 


University of Oxford 
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PROSOPOGRAPHIE DES PRETRES ET PRETRESSES DES DIOSCURES 
DE LA SPARTE D'ÉPOQUE IMPÉRIALE! 


Jean-Sébastien Balzat 


Abstract. This article focuses on the collection and discussion of the epigraphic evidence relating to the priests and 
priestesses of the cult of the Dioscuri at Roman Sparta. The epigraphic evidence allows us to know the names of 
priests and priestesses of this cult over the first three centuries of our era. By using the prosopographical resources, 
it is possible, though there are imposed limitations due to the documentation, to shed more light on the organisation 
of the priesthood of the Dioscuri at Roman Sparta and on some of the attitudes of the priestly families towards this 
cult. This article leads to a chronological mise en ordre of the priests and priestesses of the Dioscuri. Finally, in a de- 
parture from the recent attempt of reconstruction of the priestly organisation of Roman Sparta by A. Hupfloher, 
this article shows the difficulties of postulating the existence of a category of priesthoods conferred independently 


of the gender of the future officiant. 


Annette Hupfloher a récemment publié une étude 
détaillée intitulée “Kulte im kaiserzeitlichen Sparta. 
Eine Rekonstruktion anhand der Priesterimter”? 
L'argument du livre est construit sur un aspect re- 
lativement bien documenté de la vie civique de 
Sparte: les prétrises d'époque romaine. Le livre 
comporte trois chapitres principaux dans lesquels 
l'auteure étudie respectivement les prétrises exer- 
cées exclusivement par des femmes, les prétrises 
exercées par des femmes et par des hommes (en 
couple ou individuellement) et celles exercées ex- 
clusivement par des hommes. Pour construire le 
chapitre III intitulé “Priesteramter, die von Frauen 
und Männern besetzt werden konnten", Hupfloher 
se base sur trois cas trés inégalement documentés: 
le culte des Dioscures, un regroupement de cultes 
desservi par un frère et une sœur d'une méme fa- 
mille de Claudii et le culte d’ Artémis Patriotis? Selon 


sa reconstruction, Sparte aurait donc connu une 
catégorie de prétrises, notamment celle du ou des 
cultes des Dioscures, dont les futurs officiants au- 
raient été désignés indépendamment de leur sexe.^ 

Cet article a pour but de réévaluer les données 
concernant le culte des Dioscures à l'aide des res- 
sources de la prosopographie. C'est sur ce culte 
que repose principalement la construction du cha- 
pitre III de Hupfloher. L'analyse prosopographi- 
que, qui n'a pas été exploitée par celle-ci, nous 
permet d'éclairer la vie sacerdotale de l'aristocra- 
tie d'une vénérable cité grecque durant la période 
romaine. Cette analyse souligne notamment que, 
comme dans l'Athénes d'époque romaine, la vie 
sacerdotale était en partie organisée autour de 
yévn et que l’aristocratie locale établissait des stra- 
tégies pour monopoliser certains priviléges sacer- 
dotaux. La richesse de la documentation relative 





1. Mes vifs remerciements vont au Professeur A. Rizakis pour accepter ma contribution à ce volume, ainsi qu'au 
Professeur A. Spawforth pour avoir eu le privilége d'échanger avec lui des points de vue qui ont nourri ma réflexion. 
Je remercie aussi S. Espelt Bombín qui a patiemment lu les différentes versions de cet article et O. Gengler qui a 
relu attentivement la version finale et m'a transmis, outre ses utiles remarques, des extraits de son commentaire de 
Pausanias à paraitre (cité ci-dessous n. 38). Les idées exprimées ici sont de ma seule responsabilité. 

2. Hupfloher 2000. 

3. Le chapitre III analyse aussi le groupe de devins que l'on a jugé bon ici de distinguer des prétrises. 

4. Hupfloher 2000, 221. 
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aux familles de Sparte rend possible de suivre les 
noms des prétres et des prétresses du culte (ou 
des cultes) des Dioscures durant les trois premiers 
siécles de notre ére. Les points 1 et 2 étudient res- 
pectivement un prétre et un couple de prétres 
(homme-femme) associés au culte des Dioscures 
sous le régne d’ Auguste ou peu avant. Le point 3 
rassemble les inscriptions documentant les liens 
de la famille des Memmii de Sparte avec le culte 
des Dioscures, notamment un couple de prétres 
(homme-femme), durant les deux premiers siécles 
de notre ére. Le point 4 étudie deux inscriptions 
du III* s. apr. J.-C. qui documentent respective- 
ment un prétre et une prétresse des Dioscures, tous 
deux 61a Biov et dia yévovc. Le point 5 discute si 
l’ensemble de ces prêtres et prétresses desservent 
le même culte des Dioscures et le point 6 discute 
la position des femmes dans le même culte. Enfin, 
le point 7 propose une mise en ordre chronolo- 
gique de la plupart des notables de Sparte associés 
aux Dioscures. Malgré la complexité du dossier et 
ses incertitudes, j'espere éclairer la vie des familles 
de l’aristocratie de Sparte et certains de leurs com- 
portements envers les cultes traditionnels et, de 
concert avec une analyse critique des inscriptions, 
interroger l’existence d’une catégorie de prêtrises 
exercées indistinctement par des femmes et des 
hommes dans la Sparte d’époque romaine. 


1. Lysinicus et les prétrises kata yévog 


Le premier document à analyser est une inscrip- 
tion gravée sur un épais bloc de marbre qui fut dé- 
couvert brisé en deux lors des fouilles du théâtre 
de Sparte dans les années 20 du siècle passé? La 
partie centrale de l’inscription est malheureuse- 
ment manquante. A. M. Woodward a proposé de 
dater l’inscription de peu avant notre ère sur base 
paléographique.f Elle fait connaître l’une des deux 
premières prêtrises desservant un culte des Dios- 
cures de l’histoire de Sparte. Les restaurations 
adoptées ici sont celles de Woodward à l’exception 
de la première ligne pour laquelle F. Chapouthier 
fit une proposition plus convaincante.” 





5. Woodward 1925-26, 176 et 247; SEG 11, 1950, 679. 
6. Woodward 1925-26, 249. 
7. Chapouthier in Roussel, BullEpigr 1929, 190. 


Awooko[vpot Emig |aveic 

ov tav u[èv kaxao]kevàv 
énedéé[ato map’ Eav|tod 
Avoivik[oc Xotn]píóa, 

tàv dè i[eperocd]vav ya- 
pioato ó d[apoc A ]vowik® 
Kai éxyO[voic]. 


La nature du monument n’est pas facile 4 détermi- 
ner. Le premier éditeur, Woodward, restaurait A10- 
oxo[bpov óox]aveic à la première ligne et suggérait 
que la forme doxaveic était une forme alternative 
pour óókava, le symbole des Dioscures à Sparte.? 
Il pensait que Lysinicus avait érigé ou restauré une 
structure symbolisant les Dioscures, sans dire ce- 
pendant si c’était ce monument qui portait l’ins- 
cription. Les restaurations de Chapouthier étant 
depuis lors généralement acceptées, Hupfloher a 
proposé de considérer le bloc comme une base qui 
portait la statue des Dioscures émtpaveic.? Quoi 
qu'il en soit l'inscription paraît être une offrande, 
malgré que le datif soit plus habituel dans ce cas, 
et avait pour but de rappeler dans le méme temps 
les faveurs octroyées à la famille de Lysinicus. 
Selon les restaurations de Woodward, le [uoc] 
avait concédé une i[epewood]va héréditaire d'un 
culte des Dioscures à Lysinicus, fils de Soteridas, 
qui apparemment avait construit ou réparé un mo- 
nument cultuel.!° Woodward trouve de bons paral- 
lèles pour ses restaurations dans deux décrets 
laconiens du I° s. av. J.-C. qui témoignent similai- 
rement de l’octroi d’une prêtrise héréditaire en ré- 
compense de services rendus à des divinités.!! L'un 
de ses deux décrets est utile pour éclairer le groupe 
social dans lequel se produisait ce genre de récom- 
pense au I° s. av. J.-C. Le texte du décret stipule 
qu'après avoir réparé le temple d' Apollon qui était 
endommagé près de l’agora de Gythéion, Philé- 
mon, fils de Theoxenus, et Theoxenus, fils de Phi- 
lémon, très vraisemblablement père et fils, furent 
récompensés par la cité de la prêtrise du culte 
d’Apollon et d’autres droits et privilèges qui se- 
raient transmis à leurs descendants: la prétrise, le 
sanctuaire lui-même, tà tima kai MUdvOpana 


8. Woodward 1925-26, 248. Sur les óókava, voir Plut., Mor. 428b et LIMC III 1, 589. 


9. Hupfloher 2000, 114. 
10. Spawforth 1992, 230-31 et Hupfloher 2000, 115. 
11. IG V 1, 1114 et 1144. 
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návta, óca Kai toic GAAOIc iepedo Toi[c] katà 
yÉvog ůnápye et, ce qui n'était pas négligeable, les 
ressources (ééovoia) du sanctuaire et celle du dieu.' 
La famille de Philémon semble donc avoir acquis 
à ce moment d'importants privilèges liés au sanc- 
tuaire d’ Apollon et avoir été désormais capable de 
rivaliser avec les prêtres Kata yévoc en termes de 
prestige et de ressources." Bien que la décision de 
la cité de Gythéion puisse se comprendre à la lu- 
mière des moments difficiles qui accompagnèrent 
le Is. av. J.-C., elle doit aussi être replacée dans 
le contexte d’une organisation sacerdotale au moins 
partiellement structurée par des prétrises kata 
yévoc. Une telle organisation existait à Sparte, et 
celle-ci est documentée par un nombre relative- 
ment large de prêtres et prêtresses Kata yévoc, 510 
yévouc et même àrò yévouc."4 

La signification des termes iepeîg katà yévog est 
plus riche que ce que leur traduction par prétrises 
héréditaires ne laisse entrevoir. Elle dépend du degré 
de développement des structures du yévoc dans la 
société laconienne. Le parallèle avec les yévn athé- 
niennes suffit par exemple à montrer qu’il pouvait 
exister des procédures variées de transmission des 
prêtrises (héritage, attribution et même élections) 
parmi les membres d’un yévoc, qui pouvait être 
composé d’un nombre relativement large de per- 
sonnes.? Hors de Laconie, une formulation simi- 
laire pour ce qui est peut-être mieux d’appeler 
prêtrises gentilices est attestée en Messénie et dans 
deux cités doriennes, Théra et Halicarnasse.! A 
Théra les membres d’une proéminente famille 
d’époque romaine sont connus pour avoir occupé 
les prétrises 61 yévouc du culte d’Apollon Car- 
neios, d' Asclépios et d'Artémis." À Halicarnasse, 
une inscription datée du II*/I* s. av. J.-C. préserve 
la liste des prêtres de Poséidon kata yévoc. Le pre- 
mier prétre de la liste n'est autre que Télamon, fils 
de Poséidon lui-même.'$ La liste précise le nombre 





des années durant lesquelles chaque prétre resta en 
charge. Tout aussi intéressante est la tentative de 
Dittenberger de rassembler dans une sorte de stemma 
l'ensemble des prétres de Poséidon. Ce dernier a 
notamment l'intérét de suggérer comment les au- 
teurs de cette vénérable liste pouvaient conceptua- 
liser les liens de famille existant entre ceux qui 
avaient été prêtres kata yévoc. Il s'agit d'un paral- 
léle à considérer pour comprendre la diversité des 
situations familiales à laquelle on peut s'attendre 
derrière la quantité de prêtres katà yévoc à Sparte 
et notamment ceux qui, de maniére tout à fait re- 
marquable, se disaient descendants des Dioscures. 

Si les restaurations de Woodward sont correctes, 
en plus de la prétrise il est possible que Lysinicus 
acquit une série de priviléges comparables à ceux 
reçus par Philémon et Theoxenus de Gythéion. 
L'intervention de la cité dans l'attribution de la 
prétrise tendrait à suggérer que la famille ne devait 
pas celle-ci à son appartenance à un yévoc. Cepen- 
dant nous ne connaissons pas les règles d'attribution 
des prétrises et la cité pouvait peut-étre intervenir 
en certaines circonstances. Le patronyme de Lysi- 
nicus lui-méme (Soteridas) peut peut-étre indiquer 
un lien antérieur avec le culte des Dioscures.! En 
tous les cas, à l'instar de Philémon et Theoxenus, 
Lysinicus réussit à acquérir pour lui-méme et sa fa- 
mille des priviléges sacerdotaux héréditaires et re- 
joignit vraisemblablement l'aristocratie «sacerdotale» 
de Sparte ou du moins y renforça sa position. Des 
connections prosopographiques nous autorisent à 
donner crédit à une date augustéenne ou peu avant 
et prouvent aussi que la famille de Lysinicus était 
parmi les premières familles dirigeantes de la cité 
dans les premiéres décades de l'Empire. Le pre- 
mier membre connu de la famille peut avoir été 
l'homonyme Lysinicus, fils de Soteridas, qui fut 
doyuatoypäpos de l'opó d' Amyclées?? Woodward 
l'a considéré comme le grand-pére de notre Ly- 


12. IG V 1, 1144, 11. 21-33. L'inscription, insérée dans un mur de l'église H. Dimitriou de Gythéion après sa dé- 


couverte en 1843, est encore bien visible actuellement. 


13. Les prétres d'Apollon sont attestés dans le décret honorifique des Cloatii (Migeotte 1984, no. 24). 

14. Cf. les index du IG V 1. Voir pour les yévn, Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 164-65; Spawforth 1992, 231-32. 

15. Aleshire 1992, 328-33; cf. aussi Parker 1996, 56-66, 284-342. 

16. En Messénie, IG V 1, 1414 témoigne d'une prétresse [610] yévovc, et IG V 1, 1458 d'une prétresse kata 


yévoc d'Artémis Limnatis. 


17. IG XII 3, 512, 514, 519, 868, 869, 1406-08 (Apollon Carneios), 516, 865 (Asclépios), 484 (Artémis). 


18. Syll.’ 1020. 


19. Le nom Soteridas serait à rapprocher de l'épithéte Soteres, «Sauveurs», appliquée aux Dioscures: Hupfloher 


2000, 114-15. 
20. IG V 1,26 avec Kennell 1995, 162-69. 
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sinicus sur base paléographique.”! Le nom de Ly- 
sinicus a aussi été récemment restauré comme pa- 
tronyme de deux zoidia nommés Avoívikog et 
Topyia[midac] et participant à une célébration ci- 
vique dans les premières décades du règne d’ Au- 
guste.? Le prêtre des Dioscures peut avoir été le 
père de ces deux nodia. La documentation ne per- 
met pas de dire si l'un d'eux hérita ou non de la 
prétrise, mais la famille de Lysinicus développa des 
relations étroites avec Rome et fut élevée au statut 
de citoyen romain gráce au patronage du gouver- 
neur P. Memmius Regulus actif de 35 à 44 en 
Achare.? La petite-fille de notre prêtre a été iden- 
tifiée avec Damostheneia qui maria une figure 
athénienne bien connue du milieu du I° s. apr. J.-C., 
Tib. Claudius Novius d’Oion.* Aprés Damosthe- 
neia cependant, la documentation épigraphique ne 
semble plus témoigner de l'existence de la famille. 
Dans une Sparte romaine qui nous conserve une 
bonne documentation concernant les familles de 
l'aristocratie, la famille semble avoir disparu de la 
scène publique. Un effacement similaire pourrait 
étre reconnu pour la famille de Tyndare également 
associée avec un culte des Dioscures sous le régne 
d'Auguste. 


2. La famille de Tyndare ou le couple de prétres 
d'IG V 1, 209 


Daté de la fin du I° s. av. J.-C. un second document 
concernant le culte des Dioscures mérite discus- 
sion. Il fait partie d'une petite série de catalogues 
de oitrn0évtes qui a été assignée au règne d'Au- 
guste.? Il est, comme deux autres de ces catalo- 
gues, surmonté d'un relief dépeignant une figure 
féminine entourée par les Dioscures.”° Il enregistre 
les participants à un banquet religieux sous l'égide 
de deux prétres, Eurybanassa et Tyndare, fille et 
fils de Sidectas.?’ Bien que l'inscription n'indique 
pas la divinité desservie par les deux prétres, le re- 
lief surmontant l'inscription a mené les historiens 





21. Woodward 1925-26, 249. 
22. IG V 1, 141 avec Balzat, Spawforth 2010, 184-85. 
23. IG V 1,509. 


à suggérer que les deux prêtres étaient associés à 
un culte des Dioscures. En plus du nom de Tyn- 
dare, le nom Sidectas lui-même peut peut-être être 
associé avec les jumeaux divins.?? La présence, sur 
le relief, d'une figure féminine accompagnant les 
Dioscures a d'autre part été longtemps interprétée 
comme la preuve d'un culte d’ Hélène et des Dios- 
cures.? On donne ici le début de ce catalogue: 

Oi ounbévrec éni Nikok[Aé]og 

EvpvuBdvacoa Zidéxta, i£p[zu], 

Tovddprs Zidéxta igpeoc, 

Aséipayos IIpatóAao, 

M£ktag Mpatoaa, 

Aauokpartiôas Evéapida Bidvoc, 

Tiddapoc Aanootpatov yepovoia[s], 

Aptotopévys Apiotouévgoc ÉPOPOG, 

Póctpatos Zoxpateog vono[@]vAaE, 

Awoxpatygs Awo[x]Aéoc yovoiko[vó ]uoc, 

IIpatóAac Ae&uiyov, | 

KT. 
L'analyse prosopographique jette une fois encore 
un éclairage intéressant sur les priviléges cultuels 
détenus par certaines familles. On a fait remarquer 
que la liste incluait trois membres de la famille des 
Pratolai et qu'à la différence des autres ovtm0évtec, 
ceux-ci ne portaient aucun titre qui précise leur 
charge ou leur occupation. A. Spawforth a révélé les 
liens de famille entre les trois Pratolai et la famille 
sacerdotale. Comme le montre l'usage du nom Si- 
dectas dans les deux familles à ce moment, Eury- 
banassa, prétresse et fille de Sidectas (I), épousa en 
toute vraisemblance Pratolaus (1).* Ce sont les fils 
de ceux-ci, Deximachus (I) et Sidectas (II), fils de 
Pratolaus (D, qui apparaissent immédiatement 
aprés les deux prétres. Le fils de Deximachus (I) 
lui-méme doit étre probablement reconnu à la ligne 
11 dans le Pratolaus, fils de Deximachus, qui suit 
directement les noms de 5 individus qui étaient 
qualifiés par leur charge publique. La présence des 
descendants de Pratolaus parmi les participants au 


24. Spawforth 1994, 236-37, cf. aussi Balzat, Spawforth 2010, 188. 


25. IG V 1, 206-09. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 99. 


26. Pour les reliefs des Dioscures d'époque impériale de Sparte, voir Sanders 1993 et Steinhauer 1993. 


27. IG V 1,209. 
28. Hupfloher 2000, 118 n. 72. 


29. Pour les références et les critiques, voir Hupfloher 2000, 118-19. 


30. Spawforth 1985, 196-97. 
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banquet démontre d’autre part que la famille pos- 
sédait le privilège de participer au banquet sacré. 
On ne sait si ce privilège dérive directement du 
mariage de Pratolaus (1) avec Eurybanassa, mais 
en tant que prêtresse, Eurybanassa, nommée d’ail- 
leurs avant son frère dans la liste, était une figure 
importante de la cité. Le mariage de Pratolaus (1) 
avec celle-ci avait notamment pour but de renfor- 
cer les liens entre les deux familles et peut être vu 
comme une autre facette de la tentative de certains 
notables de progresser dans la hiérarchie sociale. 
Parallèlement, Pratolaus (1) apparaît avoir eu des 
liens personnels avec la famille des Euryclides à 
cette époque, qui eux-mêmes revendiquaient leur 
ascendance aux Dioscures.?! On est visiblement 
face à une stratégie de rapprochement d'un petit 
groupe de familles de l'élite par mariage au mo- 
ment méme oü Gaius Iulius Euryclés, un proche 
d'Auguste, détenait une position hégémonique sur 
la cité de Sparte.? Le contróle des plus impor- 
tantes prétrises civiques peut avoir été en jeu. 

Si les Pratolai sont bien connus — ils deviendront 
des Memmii, la famille de Tyndare mérite de plus 
amples commentaires prosopographiques. B. Puech 
a reconstruit le stemma de cette famille dans sa 
prosopographie des amis de Plutarque. Certains 
passages de Plutarque montrent que la famille 
avait développé un réel intérét en philosophie.? 
L'un de ses membres est vraisemblablement à re- 
connaitre dans le Tyndare nommé dans une lettre 
des Lacédémoniens adressée à Apollonius de Tyane 
et datée du milieu du I° s. apr. J.-C.*^ La lettre in- 
dique que Tyndare, qui peut avoir été le fils du pré- 
tre Tyndare apparaissant dans la liste de ournOévtec 
selon Puech, avait introduit auprès des autorités de 
Sparte la proposition de conférer la citoyenneté 
spartiate à Apollonius de Tyane. Quelques inscrip- 
tions documentent également l'activité politique 
de la famille à Sparte. Cependant, comme l'a fait 





remarquer Puech, la famille n'obtint pas la cito- 
yenneté romaine avant la fin du II° s. apr. J.-C. 
malgré sa proximité avec Mestrius Florus, consul 
sous Vespasien et ami personnel de Plutarque.” 
Bien que la famille füt active dans la vie publique 
à Sparte aux I‘ et II° s. apr. J.-C., c’est seulement 
avec M. Aurelius Zeuxippus qu'elle est attestée 
avec le statut de citoyen romain. Cela contraste 
avec les nombreuses familles dirigeantes de cette 
époque qui détenaient ce statut; cela peut résulter 
d'un choix délibéré de se tenir à l'écart de la ci- 
toyenneté romaine. 

Il est finalement notable que le descendant de 
Tyndare, M. Aurelius Zeuxippus qui et Cleandrus 
apparait en charge d'une prétrise des Tyndarides 
et des Leucippides à la fin du II° s. apr. J.-C.°° L'ins- 
cription ne dit pas que cette prétrise était kata 
yévoc et on ne peut dire si Zeuxippus avait hérité 
sa prétrise directement de ses ancétres Tyndare et 
Eurybanassa. Le nom Tyndare, continuellement en 
usage dans la famille, semble pour le moins suggé- 
rer que la famille continua à revendiquer ses liens 
avec les Tyndarides à travers son onomastique. En 
ce qui concerne l'identification du culte des Tyn- 
darides et des Leucippides, il est à noter que l'ins- 
cription honorifique individuelle érigée en l'honneur 
de Zeuxippus n'a pas à mentionner un éventuel 
collégue. Ainsi, l'inscription ne contredit pas Pau- 
sanias quand il affirme que le culte des Leucippides 
était desservi par deux raplévot à son époque.? 
Pausanias peut simplement avoir ignoré l'associa- 
tion des deux cultes. Il existait à Sparte méme une 
maison où les «fils de Tyndare» avaient vécu.?? 
Cette maison avait été acquise par le fameux Phor- 
mion et avait été le lieu d'une fameuse théoxénie 
des Tyndarides.? Etant donné la description qu'en 
livre Pausanias, cette maison était vraisemblable- 
ment un lieu de culte.“ L'inscription reflète donc 
l'association, loin d'étre inattendue par ailleurs, de 


31. IG V 1, 463 et IG V 1, 971. Spawforth 1985, 196; Balzat 2005, 293 n. 21. 


32. Sur cette position, voir Balzat 2005, 289-97. 
33. Références chez Puech 1992, 4889-892. 

34. Philostr., Ep. 62. 

35. Puech 1992, 4890. 


36. IG V 1, 305. Voir sur la prétrise, Hupfloher 2000, 85-91. 


37. Paus. III. 16, 1 (avec Hsch., s.v. tía). 


38. Paus. III. 16, 1-3. Sur le rapport topographique entre ces deux lieux, voir le commentaire du passage: Pausa- 
nias, Description de la Gréce, t. III: Livre III, La Laconie (Coll. des Universités de France), notice, traduction et 
commentaire par O. Gengler, texte établi par M. Casevitz, Paris, Les Belles Lettres [sous presse]. 


39. Voir Musti, Torelli 1991, 223. 
40. Hupfloher 2000, 112-13. 
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deux lieux de cultes sous un prétre unique et il n’est 
pas nécessaire de postuler l’existence d’un culte 
des Tyndarides et des Leucippides au Phoibaion.*! 
En tout cas, la prosopographie révèle que la fa- 
mille de Tyndare possédait encore des revendica- 
tions sur un culte des Tyndarides deux siécles aprés 
la prêtrise du Tyndare de l'époque d’ Auguste, ce 
qui témoigne que la permanence des rapports avec 
les Dioscures/Tyndarides demeura pour la famille 
l’un des enjeux de la vie civique. 


3. Les Memmii Pratolai et les Dioscures (milieu du 
I°-II° s. apr. J.-C.) 


Le groupe suivant de documents concerne les des- 
cendants de Pratolaus (1) et d’Eurybanassa. La fa- 
mille acquit le statut de citoyen romain grâce à 
l’intervention de P. Memmius Regulus, le même 
patron qui fit bénéficier la famille des Memmii Ly- 
sinici de la citoyenneté romaine vers le milieu du 
I* s. apr. J.-C. La documentation épigraphique 
montre clairement que la famille avait des liens 
étroits avec les Dioscures depuis Auguste jusqu’a 
la fin du II° s. apr. J.-C. Après le catalogue de ovtn- 
Oévtec qui vient d’être analysé, le premier docu- 
ment à discuter en ce sens est une inscription 
gravée sur une architrave de style ionique: [IIó- 
(nuov) Méun(tov) IIpoxóAXaov Aeé]uayov vióv, 
éxyovov [--- 1]0' àzó Atookoópov.? Comme on 
va le voir par l'analyse des descendants de ce P. 
Memmius Pratolaus fils de Deximachus, les restau- 
rations des noms de ce 39* descendant des Dioscu- 
res par Woodward sont convaincantes. P. Memmius 
Deximachus (IV) fut honoré comme pokaioap 
et qU.Ónapic, prêtre et 42° descendant des Dios- 
cures au milieu du II° s. apr. J.-C.? Le père de ce 





41. Hupfloher 2000, 87-88. 


notable a été identifié avec P. Memmius Pratolaus 
(IV), fils de Deximachus (III), situé dans la I" moi- 
tié du TI° s. apr. J.-C. et qui dédia, en tant que prêtre 
et avec sa partenaire qualifiée de prétresse, une 
neda aux Dioscures.^ Une génération avant, à la 
fin du I* s. apr. J.-C., P. Memmius Spartiaticus (I) 
fut 40° descendant des Dioscures.* Ce dernier ap- 
partenait probablement à la branche des Memmii 
Pratolai.^^ Ascendance divine et prêtrise des Dios- 
cures de la famille confortent la restauration de 
Woodward et permettent d'identifier le 39* descen- 
dant des Dioscures avec P. Memmius Pratolaus (II 
= III), fils de Deximachus (RP II, LAC 574) qui 
épousa Memmia Pasichareia (RP II, LAC 543 et 
RP I, ARG 189), deux figures bien connues de la 
documentation épigraphique du milieu du I* s. apr. 
J.-C." L'apparition du titre de descendant des 
Dioscures dans les inscriptions de cette époque ré- 
véle de nouveau l'intérét porté par les familles de 
la classe dirigeante aux Dioscures à l'époque ro- 
maine. Elle montre de plus que les Memmii Prato- 
lai et la branche des Memmii Spartiatici détenaient 
un quasi monopole de ce privilége entre le milieu 
du I° et le milieu du II° s. apr. J.-C. 

Il est important de discuter davantage l’inscrip- 
tion datée du début du II° s. apr. J.-C. dans laquelle 
P. Memmius Pratolaus (IV) et Volussene Olympi- 
cha (RP IL, LAC 724), dédiérent une eda aux 
Dioscures Sauveurs.*8 


IIó(r)aoc) Méumoc Tpaté- 
has Kai Odorovoon- 

vi OXvyuníya o<i Depeig 
TV REA OV émoinoav 

Ek TOV iótov Atooko0- 

po otpor. 


42. SEG 11, 1950, 847. Spawforth 1985, 198-99. Hupfloher 2000, 121 le qualifie erronément d’anonyme. 

43. IG V 1,537 + 634 (= SEG 11, 1950, 795 et 821). Il aurait été patronomos peu après 137/8 (RP II, LAC 561). 

44. IG V 1, 233 (RP II, LAC 575) qui est étudiée ci-dessous. Pour la nature de cette offrande, voir Spawforth 
1985, 203-04 (la nsíàa serait ici l'équivalent du latin pila) et Hupfloher 2000, 115-16. 


45. IG V 1,471 (RP II, LAC 583). 


46. Spawforth 1985, 200-01. Il ne semble pas nécessaire de supposer un octroi de la citoyenneté romaine par P. 
Memmius Regulus à la famille de Spartiaticus. Sa citoyenneté romaine et son gentilice peuvent dériver d’un lien de 
famille direct avec P. Memmius Pratolaus (II = III), fils de Deximachus (RP II, LAC 575). D'autre part, le cognomen 
Spartiaticus et l'ascendance remontant à Rhadamanthys indiquent un évident lien avec les Euryclides. 

47. Le terme vióc de la formule patronomique suggère que le [3]9° descendant des Dioscures était un citoyen ro- 
main. Peu de familles sont connues avec la citoyenneté romaine dans les inscriptions de Sparte au milieu du I* s. 
apr. J.-C. On reviendra ailleurs sur l'identification entre Pratolaus (II) et Pratolaus (III). 


48. IG V 1,233. 
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L'inscription les qualifie de o<i bepsic sans men- 
tionner le culte desservi, ce qui n’est pas inhabituel 
à Sparte. Etant donné que la zeiAa fut offerte aux 
Dioscures, les historiens défendent avec raison ce- 
pendant que les deux prêtres servaient le culte des 
Dioscures. Il est possible que les deux prêtres aient 
servi aussi d’autres cultes, puisque, comme on le 
verra, des regroupements de cultes sous un prêtre 
unique existaient à Sparte, mais dans la dédicace 
IG V 1, 233 ils accomplissaient en toute vraisem- 
blance un service commun aux Dioscures. La pro- 
sopographie indique que les deux prétres étaient 
membres de la même famille. Il est vraisemblable 
que le lignage divin, qui était un quasi monopole de 
la famille de P. Memmius Pratolaus (IV) à l'époque, 
représentait l'un des arguments les plus importants 
dans la revendication à la prétrise des Dioscures. 
En réalité, le prétre des Dioscures Pratolaus (IV) 
lui-méme peut bien avoir été le 41* descendant des 
Dioscures.*° De la méme manière, son propre fils 
Deximachus (IV) qui fut prétre et 42* descendant 
des Dioscures peut bien derriére son titre de prétre 
avoir desservi le culte des Dioscures.5! Le parallèle 
avec le cas de Sex. Pompeius Eudamus, un notable 
du III° s. apr. J.-C. discuté ci-dessous, qui fut [5 1*?] 
descendant d’Héraclès, 47° descendant des Dios- 
cures, prêtre et agonothéte dia Biov K[ai dia] yé- 
vous Tov te Allooko]bpav kai Tod àyóv[oc t&v] 
u£yóX.ov Atookovp[síov], est frappant.** Finale- 
ment, la fille de Deximachus (IV), Memmia Xeno- 
cratia fut prétresse xatà yévoc à la fin de la période 
antonine.? Elle héritait clairement de sa prêtrise 
comme membre du yévoc paternel. De nouveau, 
l'inscription ne mentionne pas la ou les divinités 





desservies par Xenocratia. Cependant, il est bien 
possible qu'elle ait occupé une position similaire 
à Olympicha qui fut prétresse en compagnie de 
Pratolaus (IV). Comme Olympicha, Xenocratia 
peut avoir été la partenaire d'un prétre des Dios- 
cures.?^ Le fait que les inscriptions en honneur de 
Deximachus (IV) et Xenocratia ne mentionnent 
pas un éventuel partenaire s'explique assez par la 
nature des inscriptions qui célébraient des hon- 
neurs individuels? La documentation tend donc à 
montrer que les Memmii formérent un groupe fa- 
milial qui posséda des droits et des privilèges cul- 
tuels liés notamment aux Dioscures durant plusieurs 
générations. Il est clair qu'ils faisaient partie de ce 
groupe de familles de Sparte qui se transmettaient 
droits et privilèges kata yévoc dans la cité d'époque 
romaine. 

Le lien étroit des Memmii Pratolai et Memmii 
Spartiatici avec les Dioscures est finalement docu- 
menté dans deux catalogues de yépovtes du II° s. 
apr. J.-C. qui furent notablement dédiés aux Dios- 
cures.^? De toute évidence, le catalogue IG V 1, 101 
fut dédié aux 0£oi owtiipes Awdokopot, car le pa- 
tronome de l'année était P. Memmius Pratolaus, 
fils de Deximachus.?? Celui-ci a été identifié avec 
le prétre de la dédicace aux Dioscures Sauveurs dis- 
cuté ci-dessus. Le second catalogue, daté des an- 
nées 160-165 apr. J.-C., fut dédié aux 070i AwoKopot, 
il s'agissait de l'année du patronomat de P. Mem- 
mius Eudamus, un membre de la branche des Mem- 
mii Spartatici5? A l'occasion de l'exercice par la 
famille d'une des plus hautes charges de la cité, le 
corps des yépovtsc était donc placé sous les aus- 
pices des Dioscures. Il vaut la peine de rappeler 


49. Spawforth 1985, 204 et 222 (cousins?). Je pense que Volussene Olympicha peut avoir appartenu à la méme 


lignée mâle que Pratolaus (IV). J'y reviendrai ailleurs. 


50. L'absence de ce titre dans l'inscription peut étre facilement expliquée par le fait que l'inscription est une dé- 


dicace, non une inscription honorifique. 
51. Spawforth 1985, 205. 


52. Pour cette possible génération de descendant d' Héraclés voir le tableau ci-dessous. 


53. IG V 1, 586. Spawforth 1985, 206-07. 


54. Des inscriptions documentent des prêtres et prêtresses qui servaient des associations de cultes Kat yévog 
(voir ci-dessous p. 10). On ne sait si la prétrise de Xenocratia et de son pére était limitée à un seul sanctuaire. 

55. Voir de méme ci-dessous avec les deux prétres du III* siécle. 

56. Un troisiéme cas pourrait apparaitre dans Steinhauer 1998, 442-43. Voir aussi les reliefs dépeignant les Dios- 
cures au-dessus des deux catalogues IG V 1, 98 (yépovtec) et 675 (o@apsic) sous le patronome Mvdoowv (Steinhauer 
1993, 227). Notons un Memmius Mnason fils de Deximachus: RP II, LAC 570. 

57. IG V 1, 658, inscription agonistique, mentionne aussi les Dioscures Soteres. 


58. Spawforth 1985, 213. 


59. Steinhauer 1998, 433-35 no. 4 (SEG 48, 1998, 458). G. Steinhauer suggére aussi une allusion aux empereurs 


Marc Aurèle et Lucius Verus. 
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que les Dioscures étaient trés populaires 4 Sparte 
et qu’ils étaient traditionnellement associés aux 
rois.? Durant la période romaine, les jumeaux di- 
vins apparaissent encore en étroit contact avec les 
détenteurs du pouvoir, notamment les Euryclides. 
D'autre part, avec la création du Principat, on peut 
se demander comment l’intérêt de l’empereur dans 
le culte des Dioscures a pu influencer l’attitude des 
classes dirigeantes de Sparte à l'égard de ce culte.°! 
En 6 apr. J.-C., Tibère dédia l’ Aedes Castoris située 
sur le Forum Romanum, à Castor et Pollux et la 
propagande impériale du début du Principat asso- 
cia également les principes iuventutis aux Dios- 
cures. Comme la fameuse Lex sacra de Gythéion 
l’indique assez, les Euryclides de Sparte étaient 
probablement de bons relais de l’idéologie impé- 
riale en Laconie.® Plus tard, Marc Aurèle et Lucius 
Verus furent peut-être associés avec les Dioscures 
à Sparte.“ Il faut finalement remarquer que deux 
familles reliées aux Dioscures, les Memmii Lysinici 
et les Memmii Pratolai, furent patronnés par P. 
Memmius Regulus. Les détenteurs d'importantes 
prêtrises civiques et autres privilèges cultuels ac- 
quirent ailleurs aussi en Achaïe la citoyenneté ro- 
maine durant le I° s. apr. J.-C. Il est difficile de dire 
dans quelle mesure l’exercice des prêtrises civiques 
peut avoir joué un rôle pour les notables qui dé- 
posèrent une candidature à la citoyenneté romaine, 
mais du point de vue local la citoyenneté romaine 
devint au cours du I° s. un signe de distinction so- 
ciale parmi les membres de l’élite et joua vraisem- 
blablement son rôle dans la compétition qui avait 
lieu entre les notables pour les charges locales. 


4. Les deux prêtres des Dioscures du IT" s. apr. J.-C. 


Il convient à présent de considérer deux inscrip- 
tions du III° s. apr. J.-C. qui documentent un prêtre 
et une prétresse 610 yévouc des Dioscures. C'est la 
première fois dans la documentation que les pré- 
tres sont qualifiés explicitement de prétres des 
Dioscures. Cette précision résulte en grande partie 





d’une tendance générale dans les inscriptions de 
cette période à livrer davantage de détails concer- 
nant les charges sacerdotales. A cette époque, les 
Memmii Pratolai ont disparu depuis plusieurs 
générations.? Deux autres familles, les Pompeii et 
les Pomponii, sont ici impliquées dans le culte des 
Dioscures. La première inscription est un pilier 
hérmaïque de marbre blanc honorant Sex. <Pom- 
peius> Eudamus, qui fut probablement élevé a 
l’occasion de l’exercice de sa prétrise du culte im- 
périal. En effet, cette prétrise ainsi que celle de 
Zeus et son titre de 6 äpiotos ko[i £k t]òv àpi- 
otov, précèdent la mention des noms de l’honoré 
dans l’inscription. Après les noms Sex. Eudamus 
suit la description de la carrière de celui-ci qui in- 
clut une série d’autres charges et honneurs. Il fut 
dans l'ordre [51*?] descendant d’Héraclès, 47° des- 
cendant des Dioscures, prêtre et agonothéte dia 
Biov x[ai dia] yévouc t&v te Ai[ooko |ópov kai TOD 
àyõv[os TOV] ueyó&Xov Awokovp[stov]. L'ins- 
cription donne ensuite successivement sa charge 
d’agonothète des Leonidea et une prêtrise katà yévoc 
qui associe au moins 14 divinités.“ L'ordre des 
charges adopté dans l'inscription refléte une cer- 
taine hiérarchie dans la carriére d' Eudamus. Sa pré- 
trise des Dioscures et sa charge d'agonothéte des 
Dioscureia étaient parmi les plus prestigieuses charges 
de sa carriére aprés sa prétrise du culte impérial. 
La seconde inscription honorifique du III° s. apr. 
J.-C. révéle que Pomponia Callistonice fut pré- 
tresse dia Biov «[ai] dua yévouc d' Artémis Orthia, 
des Moires Lacheseis, d’ Aphrodite Enoplios, d’ As- 
clépios Schoinatas, d' Artémis Patriotis, et des Dios- 
cures et de l'agón des osuvótata AtooKxovpsta.® 
Comme Eudamus, Callistonice fut donc prétresse 
Ot yévouc des Dioscures et exerçait ses fonctions 
religieuses aussi durant les Dioscureia. Elle n’avait 
cependant pas été agonothéte. Malgré les varia- 
tions des titres des charges relatives aux Dioscures, 
qui peuvent avoir été causées par des changements 
dans l’organisation du culte, les deux prêtres servaient 


60. Carlier 1984, 298-301; Parker 1989, 147; Hupfloher 2000, 123. 
61. Sur l’usage de l’image des Dioscures sur les monnaies de Sparte, voir Poulsen 1991a, 242-45. 
62. Suet., Tib. 20. 3 avec Sanders 1993, 223 n. 17 et Poulsen 1991b. 


63. SEG 11, 1950, 923. 
64. IGV 1,447; Poulsen 1991b, 135. 
65. Cf. le stemma chez Spawforth 1985,194. 


66. IG V 1,559 avec SEG 11, 1950, 805 et Hupfloher 2000, 187. Voir pour ce personnage RP II, LAC 626. 
67. Pour ses prétrises, voir Hupfloher 2000, 187-211. Pour les Leonidea, voir Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 192-93. 


68. IG V 1, 602. 
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de toute évidence le méme sanctuaire des Dioscu- 
res. De plus, s’il y avait plusieurs cultes des Dioscu- 
res à Sparte à cette époque, l’association avec les 
Dioscureia indique que le culte desservi ici était le 
plus important de la cité. Les Dioscureia doivent 
être classés parmi un type de concours fréquents à 
cette époque qui célébraient les principales divini- 
tés civiques.? D'autre part, le fait que la liste des 
cultes desservis n’est pas la méme pour les deux 
prétres — la liste pour Eudamus est cependant in- 
complète — montre aussi que le regroupement des 
cultes, comme il apparaît dans les deux inscrip- 
tions, n’était pas permanent." Certains cultes pour- 
raient avoir été regroupés sous un prêtre unique du 
fait de la proximité spatiale de leurs sanctuaires.”! 
Le manque d’héritier, de prestige, de richesse per- 
sonnelle jouèrent aussi leurs rôles dans les regrou- 
pements et peuvent expliquer le passage de certaines 
prétrises oi yévouc d'un yévoc à un autre, notam- 
ment dans le cas du culte des Dioscures qui était 
particulièrement important dans la cité.” 


5. Culte et cultes des Dioscures dans la Sparte 
d’époque romaine 


Il est à présent nécessaire de se demander si les dif- 
férents prêtres discutés ici desservaient le même 
culte des Dioscures. Il y a différentes manières 
d’aborder la question. Tout d’abord, Pausanias 
mentionne plusieurs lieux de culte des Dioscures à 
Sparte. Deux d’entre eux semblent avoir été par- 
ticulièrement importants: le vadc des Dioscures au 
Phoibaion (Paus. III. 20, 2) et le igpov des Dios- 





cures et des Charites prés du dromos (Paus. III. 14, 
6).? D'autres monuments cultuels existaient pour 
les Dioscures dans la cité; il y avait une statue des 
Dioscures Apethptoi au commencement du dro- 
mos (III. 14, 7) et un Pouég commun de Zeus, 
d’Athéna et des Dioscures, tous portant l’épithète 
AufovAog (IL. 13, 6). De plus, les Dioscures étaient 
honorés individuellement." On ne sait comment 
ces différents lieux de cultes étaient administrés. 
Deuxièmement, une série d’épithètes sont associées 
avec les Dioscures à Sparte dans les inscriptions. 
A ce sujet, il faut distinguer entre deux usages. 
L’offrande de Lysinicus fut vraisemblablement dé- 
diée aux Aiócko[vpot érup]aveîg.? Les prêtres de 
IG V 1, 233 dédièrent une meiAa aux Aióokoupot 
Zortipec. L'un des deux catalogues de yépovtec 
discuté ci-dessus avait été dédié aux 0goi Aoko- 
pot, l'autre aux Dioscures Sauveurs.’° Contraire- 
ment à ces dédicaces, les inscriptions en l'honneur 
des prétres des Dioscures, Eudamus et Callistonice, 
ne mentionnent aucune épithéte pour les Dios- 
cures. Les deux prêtres du IIT° s. apr. J.-C. étaient 
simplement désignés comme prétres des Dios- 
cures. On ne sait donc pas s'il faut identifier des 
cultes différents sur base des épithètes attestées 
dans les dédicaces. A l'occasion de ces dernières, 
on peut avoir insisté sur un aspect particulier, mais 
trés commun, des Dioscures, sans qu'il n'y ait eu de 
cultes différents.” Au final, ni Pausanias ni les épi- 
thétes associées aux divinités ne nous aident à iden- 
tifier les sanctuaires pour lesquels les différents prétres 
étudiés ici étaient responsables. À ce stade, la seule 


69. Pour ce type de concours à l'époque, voir Robert 1984, 35-45, spéc. 41. 
70. Les deux étaient prétres d’Artémis Patriotis; Hupfloher 2000, 70. 


71. Marchetti 1996, 157-63. 


72. On soutient parfois que les prétrises peuvent avoir été transmises à travers les lignées masculine et féminine 
(Chrimes 1949, 471-73; Spawforth 1992, 231; Hupfloher 2000, 123). Je ne pense pas que ce type de transmission est 
valide pour les prêtrises xatà yévoc. De plus, la transmission des prétrises à travers la lignée féminine est loin d’être 
fréquente dans la société patrilinéaire grecque. Le cas de la prétresse d’Athéna Poliade à Athènes, qui a parfois été 
considéré comme un exemple d’héritage à travers la lignée féminine, semble mieux s’expliquer par une transmission 
par la lignée masculine (Aleshire 1994, 332-33 et Connelly 2007, 47). Les autres exemples de transmission par la 
femme rassemblés par Turner 1983 ne sont pas concluants. Turner 1983 donne comme «major counter-example» 
de «strictly female inheritance» le cas très spéculatif d'une famille d'Epidaure étudiée chez Broadbent 1968, 18-23. 
Cela ne signifie pas que les prétresses ne pouvaient jamais transmettre des prétrises à leurs descendants, mais si 
elles le firent, il est possible de croire qu’elles le firent à défaut d’héritier de la lignée mâle ou en raison du manque 
de prestige de cette dernière. 

73. Voir aussi Steinhauer 1993, 227. 

74. Voir références dans Hupfloher 2000, 109. 

75. SEG 11, 1950, 679. 

76. Steinhauer 1998, 443-35 no. 4. 

77. Pour la question des épithètes, voir Parker 2003, 173-83. 
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distinction que nous puissions peut-étre établir entre 
deux cultes attestés dans les inscriptions est celle 
entre le culte desservi par Lysinicus et celui desservi 
par le couple Eurybanassa et Tyndares puisque ces 
prétres semblent contemporains, la prétrise de Ly- 
sinicus pouvant dater d'époque augustéenne.7 

Une autre approche apporte des éléments sup- 
plémentaires 4 considérer dans cette question pour 
les prétrises des Memmii et du III° s. Il faut prendre 
en considération l’histoire des familles. Sous Au- 
guste, trois familles sont attestées à différents ni- 
veaux en association avec les Dioscures: les familles 
de Lysinicus, Tyndare et Pratolaus. La distribution 
des attestations épigraphiques des privilèges reliés 
aux Dioscures change au cours de la I moitié du 
T° s. apr. J.-C. Il ne s’agit peut-être pas seulement 
du hasard étant donné que les inscriptions se font 
plus nombreuses à la fin du I° s. apr. J.-C. La fa- 
mille de Lysinicus semble disparaître de la docu- 
mentation après le milieu du I° s. apr. J.-C., tandis 
que celle de Tyndare semble se tenir à l’écart, vo- 
lontairement ou non, de la citoyenneté romaine 4 
la même époque. Cela contraste avec les Memmii 
Pratolai et la branche des Memmii Spartiatici qui 
sont bien attestés en général, notamment en lien 
avec les Dioscures jusqu’après le milieu du II° s. 
apr. J.-C. Avec la disparition des Memmii Pratolai, 
l’ascendance divine aux Dioscures se transmet à 
d’autres lignées mâles comme on va le voir, bien 
qu'un principe d’hérédité dit partiellement jouer 
dans l’attribution de ce privilège. La documenta- 
tion tendrait donc à montrer qu’après Auguste la 
famille des Memmii Pratolai et Memmii Spartiatici 
monopolisa les privilèges liés aux cultes des Dios- 
cures sur plusieurs générations et que ces privilèges 
se succédèrent ensuite dans différentes familles. Le 
contrôle des Memmii Pratolai et Spartiatici sur le 
culte et les privilèges des Dioscures rend dès lors 
vraisemblable qu’Eudamus et Callistonice, les deux 
prêtres oi yévouc qui servirent le principal culte 
des Dioscures de Sparte associé aux Dioscureia au 
III° s. furent les successeurs indirects des bien 
connus Memmii; Memmii, Eudamus et Callisto- 
nice desservirent bien, semble-t-il, le méme culte 
des Dioscures. 





78. Hupfloher 2000, 123; Spawforth 1992, 230-31. 


6. Position des femmes dans le culte des Dioscures 


Si cette reconstruction est correcte, la position de 
la prêtresse Callistonice est plus simplement com- 
prise par parallèle avec celle de Volussene Olym- 
picha qui formait un couple de prêtre avec P. 
Memmius Pratolaus. Callistonice devait détenir 
son poste avec un partenaire. Inversement Euda- 
mus, l’autre desservant des Dioscures connu au III° 
s. apr. J.-C., devait aussi tenir son poste avec une 
partenaire. Dans cette question il convient de 
considérer la nature des documents. Les deux cou- 
ples de prêtres connus dans les inscriptions, d’une 
part Pratolaus et Olympicha, d’autre part Euryba- 
nassa et Tyndare, apparaissent dans des documents 
commémorant des actes de culte: respectivement 
l'offrande d’une aeiAo aux Dioscures et un cata- 
logue de ournbévrec. Ces inscriptions n’ont rien en 
commun avec la plupart des inscriptions qui docu- 
mentent les prétres et prétresses de la Sparte ro- 
maine et qui sont des inscriptions honorifiques 
individuelles où, comme pour Eudamus et Callis- 
tonice, la mention d’un éventuel collégue n’a au- 
cune place. C’est de la même manière que l’on a 
considéré les prêtrises de P. Memmius Deximachus 
(IV) et sa fille Memmia Xenocratia (voir ci-dessus 
ns. 53-54). Dans la perspective des couples de pré- 
tres, il faut également considérer la paire de prétres 
Eurybanassa et Tyndare d’époque augustéenne ac- 
tive dans une cérémonie du culte des Dioscures. 
Étant donné la relation entre la famille de Tyndare 
et celle de Pratolaus sous Auguste, il est possible 
de suggérer avec Spawforth que le couple P. Mem- 
mius Pratolaus et Volussene Olympicha trouverait 
facilement son prédécesseur dans le couple Eury- 
banassa et Tyndare.” En portant attention 4 la for- 
tune des différentes familles, il est possible que le 
prestige, les ressources et la proximité avec de 
puissants patrons aient permis aux Pratolai d’ob- 
tenir la prétrise des Dioscures détenue alors par 
Eurybanassa et son frère. A ce stade et dans l’état 
actuel de la documentation |’ensemble des prétres 
étudiés, sauf Lysinicus, desserviraient donc le méme 
culte. Il demeure cependant intriguant que les Ly- 
sinici furent patronnés par le méme gouverneur ro- 
main que les Pratolai. 


79. Spawforth 1985, 203-04; Hupfloher 2000, 122. Selon moi, la transmission de cette prétrise n’était pas possible 
à travers la lignée féminine (voir note ci-dessus). La procédure de transmission peut être autre que l’héritage direct. 
De plus, la compétition pour la prêtrise peut expliquer le passage d’une lignée mâle à une autre. 
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Si l’on considère les prêtresses à la lumière des 
couples de prêtres, on offre une explication cohé- 
rente des attestations épigraphiques de leur pré- 
sence dans le culte des Dioscures. Le chapitre de 
Hupfloher sur les prétrises desservies tant par des 
hommes que par des femmes perd son principal 
exemple, celui des Dioscures, et il n’est pas difficile 
de mettre en question les deux autres cas sur les- 
quels se base la construction de ce chapitre — les 
Claudii et le culte d'Artémis Patriotis.$ Pour ce 
dernier culte, les deux seuls prétres attestés d'Ar- 
témis Patriotis sont Eudamus et Callistonice. S'il 
est interprété à la lumiére des couples de prétres, 
le cas des Claudii montre aussi que les couples de 
prétres n'étaient pas limités au culte des Dioscures 
et existaient aussi pour des prétrises desservant des 
regroupements de divinités. Il vaut la peine de re- 
garder hors de Sparte pour savoir dans quel contexte 


on trouve des couples de prétres. Dans de nombreux 
cas, il a été suggéré que les prétrises partagées 
s'expliquaient par le fait qu'il existait, au cours des 
cérémonies religieuses, des activités réservées à 
l'un des deux sexes.8! En ce qui concerne le culte 
des Dioscures à Sparte, il est vrai que les jumeaux 
divins étaient souvent associés avec des entités fé- 
minines comme les Charites et les Leucippides.? 
Il faut dire enfin que le regroupement des prétrises 
Kata yévoc desservant des divinités masculines et 
féminines à Sparte peut aussi avoir justifié une dis- 
tribution par genre. D’autre part, le culte impérial 
en Asie Mineure fournit également une belle série 
d’exemples de couples de prêtres qui étaient mari 
et femme. Dans ce cas, les couples de prêtres doivent 
être considérés à la lumière de la visibilité crois- 
sante des femmes dans la documentation d’époque 
impériale et de l'influence de Rome. 





80. Le cas des Claudii est en partie comparable à ceux d’Eudamus et de Callistonice. Une paire de frère et sœur, 
Tib. Claudius Aelius Pratolaus qui et Damocratidas (RP II, LAC 251) et Claudia Damostheneia (RP II, LAC 219), 
est attestée par des inscriptions honorifiques de la fin du II°/début IIT? s. apr. J.-C. UG V 1, 497, 587, 589 et 608 = 
Spawforth 1985, 234). La sœur et le frère détenaient la méme prêtrise Kata yévog desservant Carneios Boiketas, 
Carneios Dromaios, Poséidon Domateitas, Héraclès Genarchas, Coré et Temenius “dans 1’ Hélos" (pour le regrou- 
pement de ces prétrises voir Marchetti 1996, 161-63 et le commentaire du chapitre 14 du livre III de Pausanias par 
O. Gengler cité ci-dessus n. 38). L’unique différence entre les deux séries est que Damostheneia servait «d’autres di- 
vinités» en plus des cultes mentionnés ci-dessus. Comme IG V 1, 589 et 608 = SEG 35, 19, 315 (ca. 210) sont des 
inscriptions honorifiques pour la seule Damostheneia, d'autres charges religieuses étaient évidemment mentionnées. 
Un Tib. Claudius Aristocrates, prétre et descendant de Poséidon peut avoir été un ancétre des deux Claudii (voir 
Hupfloher 2000, 130 et 182-3). On peut défendre deux explications: la sceur et le frére était un couple de prétres ou 
bien ils se succédaient l’un à l'autre. Tout dépend de l'interprétation d' IG V 1, 497, qui fut élevée par la paire de 
frère et sœur Claudii en l'honneur de leur père, et où la prêtrise kata yévoc est mentionnée uniquement pour Pra- 
tolaus et non pour Damostheneia. Il a été suggéré que Damostheneia devait encore devenir prétresse et qu'un autre 
membre féminin de sa famille détenait la prêtrise xatà yévoc en compagnie de Pratolaus à l'époque de l'inscription 
(Chrimes 1949, 472; Spawforth 1985, 235). Mais Hupfloher (2000, 126 et 145) a récemment suggéré que la prétrise 
Kate yévoc n'était pas desservie par un couple de prêtres, mais qu'à l'époque d’1G V 1, 497, Pratolaus était l'unique 
prêtre et que Damostheneia hérita plus tard, avec IG V 1,589 et 608=SEG 35, 315, de son frère. Je considère plutôt 
ces deux prêtres comme un couple de prêtres à l’instar des exemples étudiés ci-dessus; de plus je ne pense pas que 
les conditions de transmission des prétrises xatà yévoc aient été si libres qu'elles aient permis le choix d’un prêtre 
indépendamment de son sexe. 

81. Voir une prétrise des Corybandes (Sokotowski, LSAM no. 24 et Voutiras 1996, 247-48), un culte d’ Artémis 
en Arcadie (Paus. VIII. 13, 1 avec Jost 1985, 416-17) et les Mystères d'Andania (Syll.? 736, 11. 28-29, Il. 96-7. Deshours 
2006, 122). Les inscriptions de Stratonicée en Carie offrent aussi des couples de prétres dans le cas du culte de Zeus 
Panamaros. Dans ce cas, il est notable que les prétresses soient des mères, des sœurs, des filles ou même des épouses. 
Apparemment, la prétrise n’était pas liée à la lignée mâle et pourrait n’avoir requis qu’un partenaire féminin. La 
prêtrise n'était pas héréditaire ni kate yévoc, méme si certaines familles monopolisèrent la charge. Le culte de Zeus 
Panamaros était associé avec celui d’Héra, et des mystères avaient lieu séparément pour les femmes et les hommes 
(Bremen van 1996, 133-34). 

82. Les prêtres Eurybanassa et Tyndare ont longtemps été reconnus comme des servants d’un culte des Dioscures 
et Hélène. Qui est en effet la figure féminine des reliefs d'époque augustéenne? Voir Spawforth 1985, 203-04 et la 
critique de Hupfloher 2000, 118-20. 

83. Bremen van 1996, 133-35. Pour des références supplémentaires, voir Chaniotis 2003. 
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7. Prétres et descendants des Dioscures dans les 
trois premiers siècles de l’Empire 


Le tableau ci-dessous rassemble les membres de la 
famille des Memmii qui occupérent une prétrise 
et/ou furent descendants des Dioscures ainsi que 
les prêtres du III° s. apr. J.-C., Callistonice et Eu- 
damus.* On y a porté également les descendants 
des Dioscures des autres familles, à l'exception des 
Euryclides.5 Comme le lignage divin offre un in- 
dicateur chronologique assez certain, qui fut d'ail- 
leurs déjà utilisé par Woodward, le tableau montre 
aussi qu'il est possible de compléter l'intervalle 
entre les Memmii et les prêtres du III° siècle.89 
Seule la datation du 45* descendant des Dioscures 
pose probléme. Woodward a avancé que la forme 
des lettres de l'inscription mentionnant ce 45* des- 
cendant des Dioscures ne convient pas avec celle 


de la période 130-180 et qu'elle serait plus proche 
de celle d'une inscription datant de la Tétrarchie, 
entre 295-305 apr. J.-C.?7 Spawforth a réaffirmé 
cette date en faisant remarquer la similarité de 
l’ oméga (M renversé) dans les deux inscriptions.*? 
Malgré ses remarques paléographiques, Woodward 
a proposé de dater l'individu dont il restaure les noms 
sur l'architrave de «ca. 190 at the earliest, and per- 
haps even thirty years later». Sa restauration des 
noms de ce descendant des Dioscures a depuis été 
abandonnée, mais cela montre qu'il a préféré sui- 
vre l'indice chronologique du lignage des Dios- 
cures plutót que la datation paléographique, qui est 
notoirement difficile. On en fera de méme ici d'au- 
tant plus que la chronologie des familles est elle-méme 
établie sur base prosopographique et demeure le 
plus souvent une chronologie relative. 





84. J’y ai inclus Eurybanassa et Tyndare bien qu'ils n'appartiennent pas à la méme lignée male que les Memmii. 
Leur prétrise peut bien avoir été la méme que celle tenue par Pratolaus (IV) et Olympicha (voir ci-dessus p. 7). 

85. Les générations qui séparent les Euryclides de leurs ancétres mythiques, les Dioscures, ne sont évidemment 
pas conciliables avec celles des autres notables de Sparte. Le contemporain d'Euryclés Herculanus (RP II, LAC 462), 
36* descendant des Dioscures est le prétre P. Memmius Pratolaus IV, probablement 41* descendant des Dioscures 
(fin du I°'-début II° s.) ou P. Memmius Deximachus IV, 42° descendants des Dioscures (I** moitié du II° s.). Avant de 
conclure que deux «chronologies» de descendants des Dioscures ont coexisté à Sparte, comme c'est le cas chez 
Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 163-64, il vaut la peine d'observer qu'un seul autre notable laconien n'est pas compatible 
avec cette chronologie (le cas du 45* descendant des Dioscures est discuté ci-dessous p. 13). Il s'agit de L. Mindius 
Damocrates (IG V 1, 1174), frére d'une Peducaea Maryllina. L'inscription, visible sur un mur de l'église H. Dimitriou 
à Gythéion, a été datée du II° s. apr. J.-C. Damocrates est 39° descendant des Dioscures et 41° descendant d' Héraclès. 
Difficile de le faire coîncider chronologiquement avec le Memmius 39° descendant des Dioscures de Sparte daté du 
milieu du I° s. apr. J.-C. Un Peducaeus Epaphroditus (II° s. apr. J.-C.) est attesté à Sparte, mais une Mindia Etearchis 
est attestée à Boiai oü elle finance l'érection du monument en l'honneur d'un certain P. Memmius Agacles Polo- 
nianus. La présence des deux Mindii dans des cités de la cóte laconienne invite à se demander si ces deux personnages 
n'appartenaient pas à une famille établie dans une des cités côtières, plutôt qu'à Sparte méme. Parallèlement les 
inscriptions honorifiques qui nous informent de l'ascendance mythique d' Herculanus ont aussi été trouvées à Gy- 
théion et Asopus. Notez cependant l'inscription fragmentaire IG V 1, 463. Le fait que les Euryclides et L. Mindius 
Damocrates ne rentrent pas dans la liste des descendants des Dioscures de Sparte pourrait peut-étre s'expliquer par 
leur présence dans des cités de la cóte laconienne, et Damocrates peut avoir hérité l'ascendance mythique d' Hercu- 
lanus. Euryclés semble avoir tiré une partie de son pouvoir de sa présence dans les cités de la cóte laconienne plutót 
qu'à Sparte (voir Steinhauer 2006/07, 199-206 et Balzat 2008, 335-50). 

86. Woodward 1928-1930, 222-25. 

87. Op. cit., 210 no. 2 fig. 20 2 SEG 11, 1950, 849. Voir l'inscription datant de la Tétrarchie Woodward 1928- 
1930, 218 fig. 21 et p. 214. Ces deux inscriptions sont inscrites sur des blocs d'une méme architrave, qui ont été ras- 
semblés sur l’orchestra du théâtre de Sparte; je distingue paléographiquement trois inscriptions sur cette architrave: 
celle du descendant des Dioscures, celle datée de la Tétrarchie et SEG 32, 1982, 400 datant de 384-394; dans cette 
dernière, il faut lire avec R. S. Stroud OA(aPiov) Oeodoo[tov], et non DA[apiov]. 

88. Spawforth 1984, 280 et n. 104. Suivi par Hupfloher 2000, 108 et RP II, pp. 411-12. 
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Eurybanassa et Tyndare (Auguste): couple de prêtres actifs dans un culte des Dioscures; Eurybanassa est l’épouse 
de Pratolaus I et grand-mère de P. Memmius Pratolaus II = III 


[38° génération des Dioscures] 
P. Memmius Pratolaus II = III (milieu I° s.): 39° descendant des Dioscures 
P. Memmius Spartiaticus I (fin I° s.): 40° descendant des Dioscures 


P. Memmius Pratolaus IV et Volussene Olympicha (début II* s.): couple de prêtres actifs dans le culte des Dioscu- 
res — Pratolaus est-il le 41° descendant des Dioscures? 





P. Memmius Deximachus IV (patronome peu après 137/8): 42° descendant des Dioscures et prétre (des Dioscures [?]) 


Memmia Xenocratia (fin des Antonins): prétresse katà yévoc (des Dioscures avec un partenaire masculin 43° 
descendant des Dioscures [?]) — fin des Memmii Pratolai 


d’Héraclès et 44° descendant des Dioscures 


[46° descendant des Dioscures] 





partenaire [?]) 





M. Aurelius Aristocrates fils de Damaenetus (Sévères): prêtre Kata yévog (des Dioscures [?]), 48° descendant 


[nom non préservé]: 45° descendant des Dioscures et prêtre kata yévoc A[LocKkovpov (?)] 


Sex. Pompeius Eudamus fils d’Onasicrates (II° quart du III° s.): [51°(?)] descendant d’Héraclès, 47° descendant 
des Dioscures, prêtre et agonothète diù Biov Kai ótà yévouc des Dioscures et de l’agôn des Dioscureia (avec une 


Pomponia Callistonice fille d’ Aristeas (milieu du III° s.): prétresse 61a Biov Kai da yévouc des Dioscures et de 
l’agôn des Dioscureia (avec un partenaire masculin descendant des Dioscures [?]) 








Le tableau renforce le lien entre les descendants 
des Dioscures et les prétrises kata yévoc. La dis- 
parition des Memmii Pratolai avec la génération 
de Xenocratia nous amène à penser que M. Aure- 
lius Aristocrates fils de Damaenetus iepedc katà 
yévoc, àxó HpaxXéoc un’, àzó Atockoópov uô’ 
(RP II, LAC 96), hérita du lignage des Dioscures 
qui s’était transmis parmi les Memmii pendant 
plusieurs générations.? La chronologie permet 
cette succession.” Si c’est le cas, comme Eudamus 
mais à la différence des Memmii, Aristocrates pos- 
sédait également l’ascendance divine à Héraclès. 
Le parallèle avec Eudamus soulève la question de 
savoir de quels cultes Aristocrates était responsa- 
ble sous son titre de iepebg Kath yévoc (était-il prê- 





tre des Dioscures? de plusieurs cultes?). On a déjà 
discuté de la datation du 45° descendant des Dios- 
cures dont les titres, mais non les noms, ont été 
partiellement conservés sur une architrave; il était 
dpyiepeds TOV ZePaotov, ue’ GO AlocKkodpov, 
iepedg Kate yévoc A[tookoópov (?)].?! Le parallèle 
avec la prétrise du culte impérial tenu par Eudamus 
est également frappant, bien que la restauration 
des Dioscures ne soit pas certaine. Les descendants 
des Dioscures occupaient une position sociale pro- 
éminente dans la cité. Nous connaissons ensuite le 
47° descendant des Dioscures. Son père peut avoir 
été l’apyiepedg du culte impérial Sex. Pompeius 
Onasicrates, vers les années 200 apr. J.-C. (RP II, 
LAC 630). Il faudrait placer Callistonice après 


89. IG V 1, 529, 530 et 653a add. 304 (SEG 11, 1950, 826a). Spawforth 1984, 267. 


90. M. Aurelius Aristocrates érigea une base de statue sur décision de la cité en l’honneur de M. Aurelius Panca- 
ratidas fils d’ Hellanicus (IG V 1, 530; RP II, LAC 162). M. Aurelius Aristocrates fut aussi gymnasiarque à vie avec 
Dionysios et Aristoteles. Ce dernier peut étre identifié avec Tib. Claudius Aristoteles (II), fils (?) de Aristoteles (I) 
(RP II, LAC 264) ou avec Tib. Claudius Aristoteles (III), fils de Spartiaticus et petit-fils de Brasidas (I), qui peut être 
né en 170-190 (RP II, LAC 267 avec Spawforth 1985, 225 [stemma], 238 [chronologie]). Les deux identifications 
sont compatibles avec une succession des Memmii Pratolai. 

91. Woodward 1928-30, 210 (SEG 11, 1950, 849). Après examen, je pense que les fragments a-d appartiennent à 
une méme inscription et que le 45° descendant des Dioscures détenait peut-étre une prétrise du divin Lycurgue. 
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Eudamus depuis que la naissance de celle-ci a été 
placée dans les années 220-240." En ce qui la 
concerne, il faut noter que l’un de ses ancêtres actif 
sous Antonin le Pieux, C. Pomponius Aristeas fils 
d’Alcastus (RP IT, LAC 643), se disait être «Héra- 
clide et Dioscuride» sans cependant mentionner la 
génération à laquelle il appartenait.” 


Conclusions 


La reconstruction de l’organisation sacerdotale de 
Sparte est malaisée étant donné l’état et la nature 
de la documentation. J'espére cependant avoir 
montré pourquoi la constitution d’une catégorie 
de prêtrises attribuées indépendamment du sexe de 
l’officiant ne me paraissait pas aussi évidente que 
ce que laisse croire le livre d’A. Hupfloher. Je n’ai 
pas rencontré dans la documentation du monde 
grec une prêtrise civique de l’importance de celle 
des Dioscures qui était indistinctement attribuée à 
une prêtresse ou à un prêtre. Il existe par contre 
de bons exemples de couples de prêtres. On peut 
donc proposer une reconstruction alternative valide 
dans le cas du culte des Dioscures qui s’applique 
aussi aisément au culte d’Artémis Patriotis et aux 
couples de prêtres Claudii: ces sacerdoces étaient 
KOTO yévoc et partagés par une prétresse et un prê- 
tre d’une même famille. Certes cette reconstruction 
possède ses faiblesses: nous ne possédons aucune 
attestation directe d'un couple de prêtres xarà yé- 
voc desservant l'un de ces cultes et les inscriptions 
qui fondent cette reconstruction s'étalent sur trois 
siécles. Il faut rappeler cependant que les inscrip- 
tions n'ont pas pour but de donner une description 
détaillée du fonctionnement des prétrises. Ce sont 
ici la prosopographie et une attention particuliére 
portée aux caractéristiques des documents épigra- 
phiques qui permettent cette reconstruction. D'au- 
tre part, on peut croire que l'administration du 
culte des Dioscures fut relativement stable au cours 
des trois premiers siécles de notre ére malgré ce que 
l'apparente variété de la documentation épigra- 
phique semble a priori nous dire. L' Empire romain 





92. Spawforth 1985, 239. 


et les élites civiques étaient plutót défenseurs de la 
tradition dans le domaine religieux. Si l'on prend 
ce parti, on est mené à se poser une ultime ques- 
tion à laquelle on ne peut répondre actuellement. 
Dans quelle mesure les regroupements de cultes 
sous un sacerdoce unique, les couples de prétres et 
les prétrises kath yévoc étaient-ils des éléments ré- 
guliers de l'organisation sacerdotale de Sparte? 

Pour finir, ce sont les acteurs de cette organisa- 
tion sacerdotale que l’on perçoit le mieux. Non leurs 
attitudes envers la religion ou leurs croyances, 
mais puisque les inscriptions sont le plus souvent 
à caractére honorifique, elles nous font entrevoir 
que les prétres faisaient partie d'un systéme de dis- 
tinction sociale dans lequel certaines familles de 
l'aristocratie étaient intensément actives: on ten- 
tait de gagner des priviléges cultuels héréditaires 
par des bienfaits envers la divinité, on contractait 
des mariages pour se rapprocher de familles sacer- 
dotales, on tenait le compte des généalogies des 
Dioscures et il existait un groupe de familles dans 
lequel se transmettaient des prétrises et priviléges 
Kata yévoc. Les cultes étaient donc investis par 
leurs acteurs et méme si les inscriptions ne le lais- 
sent pas voir directement, leurs comportements 
devaient aboutir à des rivalités.” De ce point de 
vue, on n'a pas l'impression d'un déclin des cultes 
traditionnels. D'autres comportements (piété, pré- 
servation de la tradition) alimentaient ce systéme 
sacerdotal, mais les sources épigraphiques dont on 
dispose ne sont pas propres à enquéter sur ce ter- 
rain. La prosopographie nous aide à apercevoir 
certains mécanismes de l'organisation sacerdotale 
de Sparte, mais ce n'est qu'en enquétant sur une 
plus grande échelle et par comparaison que l'on 
pourrait peut-étre en donner un tableau plus com- 
plet et tenter de savoir par exemple quelle fut l'in- 
fluence de Rome sur les attitudes de l'aristocratie 
grecque envers la religion civique. 


Jean-Sébastien Balzat 


University of Oxford 


93. IG V 1, 495 (SEG 11, 1950, 788). Pour la forme de ce lignage, voir Hupfloher 2000, 131. 
94. Le phénomène de rivalité pour les sacerdoces est bien documenté à Athènes. Auguste notamment dut inter- 
venir dans un cas regardant la prétrise de Déméter à Eleusis (Suet., Aug. 93). Pour les rivalités pour les charges re- 


ligieuses à Eleusis, voir Clinton 1974. 
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THE CULTS OF ROMAN CORINTH: 
PUBLIC RITUAL AND PERSONAL BELIEF 


Mary E. Hoskins Walbank 


Abstract: The complex and changing identity of Corinth, a Roman colony founded on the site of one of the most il- 
lustrious cities of ancient Greece, is reflected in its civic and private cults. The main theme of this article is the co- 
existence of Roman forms of public worship with a stratum of Greek cults and the convergence of these two elements. 
Other crucial components in the religious mix are emperor worship, the proliferation of long established eastern 
cults and, at a significantly later stage, the emergence of Christianity. The organization and physical focus of public 
and semi-public cults is discussed, as well as the evidence for personal dedications. Recent evidence from domestic 
and funerary contexts provides a balance. It also suggests that in the home Corinthians followed Greek custom. But 
over time the idea of ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ divinity becomes blurred. Public cults and personal belief existed as part 
of a complex network of religious activity — they were neither separate nor exclusive. 


Introduction 


The complex and changing identity of Corinth, a 
Roman colony founded on the site of one of the 
most illustrious cities of ancient Greece, is re- 
flected in its public and private cults. When Strabo 
(VIII. 6, 21 and 22) visited Corinth in 29 B.C., 
soon after its restoration, the only sacred places he 
noted were a small temple of Aphrodite on the sum- 
mit of Acrocorinth and the sanctuary of Isthmian 
Poseidon at the Isthmus “where the Corinthians 
used to hold the games”, both of which pre-dated 
the founding of the colony. Yet, with the foundation 
of Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthiensis, 15 years pre- 
viously, the ancient Greek city had undergone a 
massive transformation, both physically with the 
imposition of Roman colonial planning, and also 
in its government and religious institutions, which 
were based on those of Rome itself. The disparity 
between the observations of Strabo and the reli- 
gious organization of the early Roman colony un- 
derlines the main theme of this paper: the co-existence 
of Roman forms of worship with a stratum of 
Greek cults and the convergence of these two ele- 
ments in the religious life of Roman Corinth. Other 
crucial components of the religious mix were the 
worship of the imperial family, the proliferation of 


long established eastern cults and, at a significantly 
later stage, the emergence of Christianity. 
Although there is a wide range of evidence, ar- 
chaeological, epigraphic, literary and numismatic, 
it is uneven and sometimes contradictory. The epi- 
graphic material, in particular, is sparse and often 
very fragmentary: there is a dearth of evidence that 
can be confidently dated in the 3rd century and 
later. The literary testimonia are also limited and 
vary widely in date. Much emphasis has been 
placed on Pausanias who visited Corinth in the 
160s: his account is valuable, but it is also idiosyn- 
cratic and has to be used with caution. On the plus 
side, the civic coinage, which was issued in quantity 
from the time of the colony’s foundation in 44/43 
B.C. until the early years of the 3rd century, is a 
useful source of information. Corinth has a long 
history of destruction and rebuilding, and the fact 
that much of the urban centre, where the main 
sanctuaries are, was excavated early in the 20th 
century, before the introduction of modern tech- 
niques, has led to problems in assessing the archae- 
ological material. More recent evidence from 
domestic and funerary contexts provides a balance. 
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The Founding of the Colonia 


By the late Republic the procedures for planning 
and setting in motion a colony had become rou- 
tine. The foundation charter of Corinth has not sur- 
vived, but a useful parallel is the Lex Coloniae 
Genetivae.! Urso was another Iulian colony, founded 
in 44 B.C., and it can be assumed that the same 
provisions applied. The detailed regulations for the 
priesthoods specify that the pontiffs and augurs 
should have the same functions and privileges as 
their counterparts at Rome. Fach college consisted 
of three members, appointed from the decurions, 
and they held office for life. The duovirs and the 
decurions were charged with decisions regarding 
the civic cults, the festivals and the public sacri- 
fices: “which and how many days shall be festivals 
and which sacrifices shall be publicly performed 
and who shall perform those sacrifices.” They also 
decided on the contracts for “those things ... nec- 
essary for sacrifices and religious functions.” In ad- 
dition, the law required that the religious calendar 
be decided every year by the duovirs within ten 
days of their taking office. This is an understand- 
able clause in a new colony, but in time the calen- 
dar must surely have become fixed, and also 
extended to include new festivals. Both the duovirs 
and the aediles had to organize and finance shows 
or dramatic spectacles for the Capitoline triad and 
“the gods and goddesses”. These provisions reveal 
the extent to which civic and religious administra- 
tion were intertwined. 

The choice of public cults made when Corinth 
was founded is not known, but the coin issues be- 
tween 44 and 40 B.C. provide some clues. Corinth 
followed normal colonial practice in placing on its 
first issue the head of the colony’s founder, Iulius 
Caesar; but the reverse image is Bellerophon 
mounted on Pegasus, which refers to one of Greek 
Corinth’s most important founding myths. Other 
issues show some of the most important deities of 
the Greek city: Poseidon, Athena, Dionysos, Kro- 





nos and Zeus? Notable by their absence are the 
“foundation” types commonly used by colonies on 
their first coin issues: the ritual ploughing of a fur- 
row to mark the pomerium prior to the settlement 
of the colony; and the military types which were 
used when veterans formed a significant propor- 
tion of the new colonists. The choice of coin types 
suggests that the duovirs and decurions wished to 
accommodate some of the traditional cults of the 
Greek city in the new colony. Individual duovirs 
who ‘signed’ the coinage may also have had a per- 
sonal interest in promoting the cult of the deity 
whose image appeared on the coin. 

The cursus honorum of leading Corinthian citi- 
zens highlight not only the links between priestly 
offices and civic magistracies but also the ranking 
of the offices. In the Ist c. A.D. T. Manlius Iuven- 
cus was aedilis, praefectus iure dicundo, duovir, 
pontifex and agonothetes of the Isthmian and Cae- 
sarean games; A. Arrius Proclus was augur, duovir, 
priest of Neptune and agonothetes of the Isthmia 
and the Caesarea; T. Claudius Dinippus was augur, 
duovir quinquennalis, priest of Victoria Britannica 
as well as agonothetes of the Neronian, Caesarean 
and Isthmian games.’ The agonothesia, which ranks 
with that of the quinquennial duovirate, was the 
highest honour that the city could bestow. This of- 
ficial was in charge of the Isthmia, as well as the 
Caesarea in honour of the Imperial family. The 
prominence given to the appointment of agono- 
thetes testifies to the importance attached to these 
festivals in the life of the city. Another dedication 
in honour of C. Curtius Benignus Iuventianus in- 
dicates that wealth and family connections were 
also important. He probably died young since his 
statue was erected by his parents by decree of the 
city council. Benignus Iuventianus was theocolus 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, priest of Neptune and isa- 
gogeus to two agonothetai, but rather than actually 
holding office he was honoured by the decurions 
with the ornamenta of aedilis, duovir, duovir quin- 


1. ILS 6087. It was re-inscribed in the Flavian period, but is typical of foundation charters issued to colonies in 
the late Republic, see Crawford 1996, 393-454; chs LXIII-LXXII set out the procedures for the appointment of 
priests and regulations for religious activity in the new colony. 

2. For these early issues, see Amandry 1988, 23-36; also RPC I, nos 1116-23. 

3. T. Manlius Iuvencus, West 1931, no. 81; Kent 1966, no. 154; RP I, COR 394. A. Arrius Proculus, Kent 1966, 
no. 156; RP I, COR 87. T. Claudius Dinippus, Kent 1966, nos 158-63; RPI, COR 170. Dinippus was also praefectus 
fabrum and three times curator annonae. All held office under the Iulio-Claudians; the statue bases were found in 
the eastern half of the forum where the civic offices were located. 
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quennalis and agonothetes.^ There is no evidence 
of hereditary priesthoods, as at Sparta and Athens, 
although members of certain families held the same 
offices in succeeding generations, particularly in 
respect of the Isthmia, but wealth rather than 
heredity was the deciding factor. Benignus Iuven- 
tianus was the grandson on his mother's side of Iu- 
ventius Proclus, agonothetes of the Isthmia in A.D. 
41, he was isagogeus to Ti. Claudius Atticus, father 
of Herodes Atticus, and probably had family ties 
with P. Licinius Priscus Iuventianus, the generous 
benefactor of the Isthmian sanctuary in the 2nd 
century. The situation is neatly summarised by R. 
Gordon: “One of the bases of the Graeco-Roman 
system was to link official titles of priesthood with 
social status on the one hand, and with civic mag- 
istracy on the other? 


A small number of priesthoods were held by women, 
notably in cults associated with the imperial family. 
Callicratea, priestess of Providentia Augusta and 
Salus Publica, was honoured by the Agrippia tribe 
of Corinth and an identical monument was set up 
by the Claudia tribe at the Isthmian sanctuary. A 
monument to Polyaena, priestess of Victoria, was set 
up, by decree of the city council, by the archiereus, 
Licinius Priscus Iuventianus. A sacerdos Proserpinae 
is attested, and Chara was a priestess of Neotera in 
the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore on the slopes 
of Acrocorinth. It is possible that women took an 
active role in other cults, but their participation 
does not appear in the epigraphic record. How- 
ever, if they did not officiate, they would certainly 
have attended public festivals. 





4. Bugh 1979, 45-53; RP I, COR 239. 
5. Gordon 1990, 201. 


Management of the Public Cults 


Supervision and funding of the important public 
cults rested with the secular authorities, but since 
the senior magistrates also held the most important 
priestly offices, the separation of responsibilities 
must have become blurred. Although funding was 
ultimately the responsibility of the city, in practical 
terms much of it would have come from individu- 
als. Sanctuaries also had property and revenues as- 
signed or donated to them." It is not known whether 
priests in general were appointed for life or for a 
fixed term. Callicratea was priestess for life, but the 
handsome dedications made by two Corinthian 
tribes suggest that the circumstances were unusual. 
It is likely that the augurs and pontiffs had specific 
responsibilities at, for instance, public sacrifices. 
Since the Lex Coloniae Genetivae specifies that 
colonial augurs and pontiffs should have the same 
rights and privileges as their counterparts at Rome, 
it is reasonable to assume that they had the same 
functions, although the provincial governor, repre- 
senting the emperor as pontifex maximus, would 
have had ultimate control. The management of the 
Isthmian games was in the hands of the agono- 
thetes who was appointed for a single term. He was 
chosen by the city council, and was responsible for 
the organization and financing of the most impor- 
tant religious festival in the Corinthian calendar. 
Unusually, in the early 2nd century, Antonius Sospes 
was appointed on three occasions, but the ex- 
penses of the festival were such that the agonothe- 
sia was occasionally shared.’ 

Two boards of priestly officials are also known. 
The hellenodikai, who were ten in number, were 


6. Callicratea at Corinth, see West 1931, no. 110; LPGN III.A, 230 s.v. KadAucpateta (7); at the Isthmian sanc- 
tuary, see ILGR 116. Polyaena, Kent 1966, no. 199; RP I, COR 481. Sacerdos Proserpinae, Dixon 2000. Chara, 
priestess of Neotera, see Bookidis and Stroud 1997, 362-63; RP I, COR 442. 

7. Lex Coloniae Genetivae, ch. LX XII, ensures that monies given to a particular temple are not alienated. Kent 
1966, no. 306 (RP I, COR 378 [4]) records a lavish donation at the Isthmian sanctuary, which also makes reference 
to an earlier donation (Kent 1966, no. 153; RP I, COR 146 [1]). 

8. So Geagan 1968, 70. L. Papius Venerius was conagonothetes with L. Vibullius Pius under the Flavians (Kent 
1966, no. 212; RP I, COR 461). The Vibullii were a wealthy and well-connected Corinthian family and Spawforth 
2002, 104 thinks that there was probably a family link here, not a shortage of funds. Twenty-nine agonothetai are 
listed by Kent and four were awarded ornamenta (Kent 1966, pp. 30-31), to whom can be added L. Gellius Iustus 
who held office in A.D. 127 (Biers, Geagan 1970). The latest known for certain held office in A.D. 181 (Meritt 1931, 
no. 16). There may be a reference to this office in an inscription dated by the lettering to the second quarter of 3rd 
c. A.D. (Kent 1966, no. 230; RP I, COR *207). 
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responsible for organizing the Isthmian games and 
acting as judges, as the name implies. Their names, 
together with that of the eponymous agonothetes, 
appear after the consuls of the year at the head of 
inscribed lists of victors. The hieromnemones are 
associated with both the Isthmia and the Caesarea; 
the dedication to Arrius Proclus quoted above was 
made by the hieromnemones when in charge of the 
Caesarea. Kent (1966, 156) described them as a 
“board of Corinthian officials with priestly func- 
tions who supervised the Isthmian sanctuary”. This 
is partially correct, but there was more to the use 
of this title than a simple inheritance from the 
Greek past. The title hieromnemon, “rememberer 
of things sacred” is also the translation of pontifex 
or sacerdos — there was considerable flexibility in 
the use and translation of Greek and Latin terms — 
and the hieromnemones are best regarded as a 
board, similar to a pontifical college, with expertise 
and responsibilities in a wide range of religious 
matters.? 


Cult Places 


The forum was not only the political centre but 
also an important focus of religious activity in the 
city (Fig. 1). The site chosen for the forum of the 
new colony was the shallow east/west valley bounded 
on the south by the Hellenistic South Stoa and to 
the north by the Archaic Temple, both of which 
were renovated early in the life of the colony. The 
orientation of the Archaic Temple was reversed 
and the entrance to the precinct altered so that it 
no longer related directly to the forum. It was, in 
effect, demoted. The large temple and precinct, 
known as Temple E, built on a prominent rise to 
the west, dominated the entire forum. Over time 
several small temples were built at the west end of 
the forum; other sanctuaries and monuments accu- 
mulated in the forum itself and in the vicinity. The 
area has been largely excavated, but the identifica- 
tion of the sanctuaries is problematic. Without the 
epigraphic evidence that is woefully lacking at 





Corinth, one cannot identify beyond doubt the cult 
statue or the deity to whom a temple or shrine was 
dedicated. The situation is further complicated by 
the common Graeco-Roman habit of erecting stat- 
ues of other deities, as well dedications to members 
of the imperial family, within the same sanctuary. 
Another problem is that archaeologists have used 
Pausanias’ account to identify particular monu- 
ments on the assumption that he was writing the 
equivalent of a modern travel guide, but recent work 
has shown that he was more concerned with devel- 
oping themes and associations, based on his own 
cultural and political choices, in accordance with 
which he discusses selected monuments, often out 
of topographical order. Therefore his account does 
not necessarily reflect the situation on the ground.!° 

There is strong circumstantial evidence that the 
Archaic Temple was the shrine of Apollo in Clas- 
sical and Hellenistic Corinth and, if so, it is likely 
to have retained the same function in the Roman 
colony, although the only evidence is Pausanias’ 
reference to a bronze statue of Apollo on his right 
as he leaves the forum.!! The cult housed in Temple 
E has been the subject of much discussion and I will 
come back to it later. The placing of the small tem- 
ples in a prominent position along the west end of 
the forum is significant and identifies them as be- 
longing to public rather than to private cults. Sac- 
rifices would have taken place actually in the forum 
in front of the temple. Given the small scale, the 
altars may well been moveable. The fountain of 
Poseidon was dedicated — Neptuno sacr(um) — by 
Cn. Babbius Philinus, who also donated the ele- 
gant, little monopteros adjacent to the fountain, 
when he was pontifex and duovir in the late Au- 
gustan period." 

The temples are sufficiently small that they, too, 
could have been erected by one or more wealthy 
citizens who would also have been able to support 
the cult financially. The only building that can be 
identified with some confidence is Temple F, which 
had an inscription on the pediment [---]eneri[---], 
restored as a dedication to Venus. Although the 


9. Mason 1974, 55 and 116. Price 1984, 76 and n. 92, notes, at Ephesus, the translation into Greek of a Roman 
law concerning the cult of Iulius Caesar where the noun hieromnemonia must mean flaminatus or pontificatus. On 


hieromnemones at Sparta, see Spawforth 1992, 228. 


10. The literature on Pausanias is extensive. I cite here only recent works: Alcock, Cherry, Elsner, 2001 (which 
has a very full bibliography of earlier studies); Knoepfler, Piérart, 2001; Hutton 2005. 

11. Paus. II. 3, 6. The identification is discussed in detail by Bookidis, Stroud 2004. 

12. West 1931, nos 2, 131 and 132; RP I, COR 111 [1A], [6] and [7]. See Williams 1989, 158-59. 
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Fig. 1. Corinth: the forum area (courtesy of Corinth Excavations). 


temple was modest in size, it was richly decorated 
and, as P. Gros observed, its apsidal plan was a di- 
rect imitation of the Temple of Venus Genetrix at 
Rome." Given that Venus was the tutelary deity of 
the Gens Iulia, and the Corinthians seem to have 
regarded themselves as under the informal patron- 
age of the Iulio-Claudian emperors, it would make 
sense for this little temple to have been built in the 
forum at an early date. Venus not only had a spe- 
cial meaning for the Corinthian colonists, but 
Aphrodite was also one of the most powerful of the 
ancient Greek deities. A long building at the south- 
west corner of the forum should probably be asso- 
ciated with a handsome inscription on an Ionic 





13. Gros 1976, 131-32 (called here the Tychaion). 


architrave which can be restored to include sacer- 
dos genii coloniae, a cult for which there is other 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence.'* Just beyond 
the long building and outside the forum is a sub- 
stantial building of pre-Augustan date that was in 
use for a long time and underwent many changes. 
It appears to be a well-equipped public building 
with provision for fine dining. I have suggested that 
it is well placed to be a meeting place for a col- 
legium or religious association." 

Pausanias (II. 2, 6-3, 1) described the forum area — 
“where most of the sanctuaries are” — in the mid- 
2nd century and his account has been examined 
minutely in order to find a direct correspondence 


14. The building is dated in the Neronian period, Williams, Fisher 1975, 127-35. For the inscription, see Martin 
1977, 180-83; see also West 1931, no. 4. Coins showing the genius coloniae: RPC I, 1189-191 (under Nero); RPC II, 
109, 112, 124, 116-17 (under Domitian); Edwards 1933, 123 (under Hadrian) and 161 (under M. Aurelius). 


15. Hoskins Walbank 1997, 123. 
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between the text and specific monuments, but 
there has been no consensus.! In addition to the 
monuments already noted, Pausanias mentions 
Ephesian Artemis, two wooden statues of Dionysos, 
a temple and statue of Tyche, a sanctuary of all the 
gods, statues of Clarian Apollo and of Aphrodite, 
two statues of Hermes, one in a temple, and three of 
Zeus standing in the open. And one cannot assume 
that Pausanias" reference to a statue means that 
there was also a temple. As W. Hutton has pointed 
out, his account is often discontinuous or “topo- 
graphically disembodied” — a nice phase." In the 
present context, perhaps the most important point 
is the number of public or semi-public cults in the forum 
about which we have little or no other information. 

However, it is clear that provision for public 
worship with the attendant sacrifices and proces- 
sions was concentrated at the western end of the 
forum. Here the small temples on the West Terrace 
were clustered below the Capitolium, which was 
originally set slightly apart and above the forum, 
but later integrated into it by what amounts to a 
forum transitorium between the West Terrace and 
the stoa complex (known as the West Shops) which 
defined the eastern limit of the precinct of the 
Capitolium. This, in turn, provided access to Tem- 
ple C and the Archaic Temple, and then to the the- 
atre beyond. The more personal needs of the 
population would have been provided for in the 
sanctuaries which lay outside the forum area: that 
of Asklepios about 500m to the north, and the 
sanctuaries of Isis and Sarapis, Demeter and Kore 





and the other divinities mentioned by Pausanias 
(II. 4, 5-6) along his route to Acrocorinth. 


The Public Cults 
Jupiter Capitolinus 


Roman citizens were expected to worship Roman 
gods — thus confirming their identity as Romans — 
and the most important public cult was that of the 
Capitoline triad. The cult of Jupiter Optimus Max- 
imus is securely attested at Corinth. An inscribed 
altar was found in the central area of the Odeum,! 
and a priesthood of Jupiter Capitolinus existed 
from at least the early Ist into the 3rd century. The 
office of theocolus Iovis Capitolini is included in 
four cursus honorum and can be restored in two 
other inscriptions. It is clear that the priesthood 
ranked with the most prestigious civic and religious 
offices." 

The location of the Capitolium has been one of 
the most controversial topographical issues at 
Corinth. The ideal site, in Roman eyes, was on the 
rise to the west overlooking the forum and this was 
where the largest temple of Roman Corinth (Tem- 
ple E) was built. A misinterpretation of the numis- 
matic evidence, combined with the assumption that 
Pausanias (II. 3, 1) was referring to Temple E when 
he mentioned the “temple of Octavia’, convinced 
some scholars that it was a temple of the imperial 
cult. More recent studies have undermined this 
conclusion and the identification can no longer be 
sustained.”° Other coins depicting a hexastyle temple 


16. See Wiseman 1979, 540-41 for chart of identifications prior to 1979. More recently, Musti, Torelli 1986, 217- 
33; Williams 1989; Osanna 2001, 185-99, Torelli 2001, 140-84; Hutton 2005, 145-73, Pirenne-Delforge 2008, 144-48. 


17. Hutton 2005, 150. 


18. Kent 1966, no. 60. The original provenance is unknown. 
19. The priesthood is attested in the cursus of C. Curtius Benignus Iuventianus (cf. supra n. 4) and in three other 


inscriptions: 


1. Sex. Olius Secundus was praefectus fabrum, theocolus Iovis Capitolini, honoured with ornamenta of aedilis, 
duovir, duovir quinquennalis, and agonothetes, Kent 1966, no. 152; RP I, COR 446). 

2. C. Cu[r]tius Lesbicus was theocolus Iovis Capitolini, praefectus, aedilis, duovir and agonothetes of both the 
Isthmian and the Caesarean games, and held another unspecified priesthood (sacerdos), Kent 1966, no. 198 = 


RP I, COR 240. 


3. An unknown honorand was praefectus, aedilis, theocolus Iovis Capitolini and irenarches Iani — an office other- 
wise unattested, Kent 1966, no. 195. [Theocolo] Iovis C[apitolini] can be restored in Kent 1966, no. 194; only 


the[ocolo] can be restored in Kent 1966, no. 203. 


20. See Hoskins Walbank 1989. The 19th century scholars, F. W. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, in their Numis- 
matic Commentary on Pausanias (cited hereafter NCP) linked a well-known coin issued under Tiberius which showed 
a hexastyle temple inscribed Gent(is) Iuli(ae) with another, earlier coin depicting a seated female figure that they 
assumed was the cult statue in the guise of Octavia. So, the gens Iulia temple became the “temple of Octavia" referred 
to by Pausanias as “beyond the agora". Scholars then concluded that Temple E, which overlooks the forum, must be 
the gens Iulia temple and, therefore, a temple of the imperial cult. This line of reasoning is untenable. The so-called 
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apparently inscribed Caesar or Augustus have con- 
tributed to the mistaken assumption that there was 
a large temple of the imperial cult dating from the 
time of Augustus. But either the coins only appeared 
in very early catalogues and their existence cannot 
be verified, or the inscription has been recut; thus 
the coins cannot be regarded as genuine nor used 
as evidence?! 

I have argued elsewhere that Temple E is the 
Capitolium of Corinth and I will not repeat the ar- 
guments here except to say I now think that when 
Pausanias (II. 4, 5) mentioned the temple of Zeus 
Capitolios or Koryphaios “beyond the theatre”, he 
was referring to the Capitolium (Temple E).” A 
precinct and altar would have fulfilled the early 
colonists’ requirements since most rituals, espe- 
cially sacrifice, connected with the cult took place 
around an altar which stood outside the temple- 
building. The first Temple E was probably built in 
the Augustan period, not necessarily in the first 
decades, but when the colony could afford to do so, 
and it was replaced at some time in the late 1st or 
early 2nd century.” A coin issued between A.D. 85 
and 87 shows the Capitolium of Corinth with the 
traditional cult images of a seated central figure 
flanked by two standing female figures. This could 
depict Temple E as it was in the mid-80s. It is also 
possible that the Capitolium had been damaged by 


the severe earthquake that hit Corinth in the 70s 
and that the coin represents a decision to either re- 
pair the existing building or to replace it with a 
more impressive structure. There is good evidence 
that coins were sometimes issued when work was 
planned, but before it was completed or in some 
cases even begun.” 

However the title theocolus is unexpected since 
it is associated primarily with Greek cults in vari- 
ous locales, but above all with Olympia.? It may 
perhaps be explained as a survival of a Greek cult 
of Zeus at Corinth that was later assimilated into 
the Roman cult of Jupiter Capitolinus. L. Robert 
proposed a more direct link with Olympian Zeus, 
and the head of Pheidian Zeus on the very early 
Corinthian coin issue of 42/41 B.C. would support 
this. A Benk6AXoc Kpóvoo is also attested at Corinth 
on a small altar. It was described by Kent (1966, 
no. 207) as having an amphora and a circular relief 
on the sides. Robert deduced that here Kronos is 
equated with the Roman Saturn and thus, as god of 
the golden age, closely associated with Jupiter; fur- 
ther, that the reliefs symbolized the Saturnalian 
banquets.”’ There is also epigraphic evidence for a 
sacerdos Saturni Augusti (West 1931, nos 6 and 104a), 
and Kronos appears on early coins and again in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius.” 





cult statue of Octavia is a well-known personification of Livia, one of the most widely used provincial coin types 
under Tiberius, since it was a means of honouring the imperial family while accommodating Tiberius’ well-known 
reluctance to promote a ruler cult. It cannot be used to connect Pausanias’ “temple of Octavia” with the gens Iulia 
temple. Octavia was not a member of the Iulian family and is not known to have been a recipient of cult anywhere, 
let alone in the most important temple in a Roman colony. Nor is there any evidence that Pausanias was referring 
to Temple E when he mentioned the “temple of Octavia”. 

21. The phantom coins with Caesar and Augustus on the architrave are listed in NCP, 22. They have been used 
as evidence by, among others, Roux 1958, 113, Broneer 1960, 301 and Williams 1987, 35-36 ns 6 and 9. A coin in 
the British Museum collection (Weber 3774) inscribed Divo Aug(usto) has also been re-engraved and altered in 
modern times. 

22. Some twenty years ago, I made the suggestion that the temple of Zeus Capitolios or Koryphaios housed a 
Greek cult separate from that of the Capitoline triad, on the then generally held assumption that Pausanias’ descrip- 
tions were usually topographically correct and that he was describing the monuments as he came to them i.e. giving 
a guided tour. This is no longer the case. See, for example, the interpretation of Osanna 2001, esp. 197-98. 

23. Excavation by C. K. Williams in 1989 and 1990 (see Hesperia 1991, 14-19) clarified the dating of the stoas 
surrounding the precinct: he placed construction of the south stoa in the reign of Augustus or possibly of Tiberius 
and reconstruction of the stoas within the 2nd c. A.D., but they cannot be dated precisely. 

24. Coin of Domitian: RPC II, 194. See Prayon 1982. 

25. L. Ziehen, RE V A. 2 (1934) 1998-99, s.v. 0goKÓAO0G. 

26. Robert 1966, 745. 

27. Ibid. I recently examined the altar which is incomplete, but of good quality marble with finely sculpted reliefs 
of sacrificial implements — a krater or single-handled jug and a patera with a central boss, rather than a sickle (as 
Robert proposed). The well-cut letter forms suggest a date earlier than the 3rd century. 

28. Coins: RPC I, 1122 (identified as Saturn); Edwards 1933, 139. 
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Emperor Worship 


Worship of the imperial family flourished alongside 
and in conjunction with local civic cults.?? The wor- 
ship of Iulius Caesar is attested by a fragmentary 
inscription, Divo Iu[lio] Caesari (sacrum) (Kent 
1966, no. 50). The cult took root early at Corinth. 
That the cult of Divus Iulius was of lasting impor- 
tance is clear from an inscription dated early in the 
reign of Nero honouring the first archiereus of the 
provincial imperial cult of Achaia which includes 
among other honours that of flamen Divi Iulii 
(West 1931, no. 68; RP I, COR 353). It is also the 
rationale behind the gens Iulia coin referred to ear- 
lier. It was a very large coin issue minted in A.D. 
32/33 or 33/34 and unique among the provincial 
coinages. On the reverse is a temple with gen(ti) or 
-(is) Iuliae inscribed on the architrave and, on the 
obverse, the domus Augusta: Tiberius, the deified 
Augustus, a portrait of Livia, and Livia (now Iulia 
Augusta) as priestess of the cult of Augustus.?? 
There must have been a special reason for this issue 
long after the concept of the gens Iulia had been 
absorbed into the worship of the domus Augusta. I 
concluded that it was a multiple anniversary issue 
commemorating the original dedication of a tem- 
ple early in the life of the colony when the cult of 
Divus Iulius was inaugurated, and that it was com- 
bined with other significant dates in the Roman cal- 
endar.*! The Corinthians showed a special devotion 
towards the Iulio-Claudian family and a large an- 
niversary coin issue in A.D. 33/34 would have been 
highly appropriate. 

The most likely candidate for the original of this 
coin image is the Archaic Temple, which was almost 
certainly dedicated to Apollo. It was renovated 
very early in the life of the Roman colony and, 
given the special relationship between Apollo and 
Iulius Caesar, and, later, Augustus' adoption of 
Apollo as his patron deity, it is probable that the 
temple would have housed some form of ruler cult. 
Joint cults between the imperial family and their 
special gods were not unusual and there was no 





clearly defined boundary between the imperial cult 
and other expressions of religion. There was a cult 
of Apollo Augustus at Corinth, dating before A.D. 
14, with an aedes and statue of Augustus (West 
1931, no. 120). Subsequently the cult of Divus Au- 
gustus had a flamen (West 1931, no. 67). Other as- 
sociations of an emperor with a traditional god 
included Mars Augustus (West 1931, no. 95) as well 
as Saturnus Augustus. 

Other related cults incorporated past and pres- 
ent members of the imperial family. The Caesarea 
were instituted shortly after Actium and before 27 
B.C. originally in honour of Augustus and gradu- 
ally expanded to include other members of the im- 
perial family, although the programme is only 
partially known. They were held in conjunction with 
the Isthmia and under the same agonothetes, but 
were separate entities. The festival seems to have 
been exclusively thymelic and to have gradually in- 
creased in content. From the reign of Tiberius, 
contests were also held in honour of the reigning 
emperor, but the content is unknown. These festi- 
vals, which became increasingly connected with the 
Isthmia, were dominated by the same group of 
wealthy and influential families. The enthusiasm of 
the Corinthian upper class is also evident in the 
considerable number of imperial statues and dedi- 
cations found in the Iulian Basilica, within which 
there was an aedesto the imperial family.? A large 
monument incorporating a seat and supporting a 
colossal statue of Divus Augustus, prominently 
sited in the forum, was erected by the Augustales 
(see fig. 1). There is no longer any evidence for 
the servile cult of the Lares Augusti, but in the Fla- 
vian period the Collegium larum domus divinae set 
up a monument supervised by two senior members, 
one of whom, T. Flavius Antiochus, was a wealthy 
imperial freedman.? Subsidiary cults, such as Prov- 
identia Augusta and Salus Publica (West 1931, no. 
110), probably dated to the reign of Tiberius, and 
a Claudian cult of Victoria Britannica, can all be 
associated with emperor worship. 


29. The imperial cult under the Iulio-Claudians, see Hoskins Walbank 1996. 


30. RPCI, 1151-161. 


31. The 20th anniversary of the death of Augustus and the accession of Tiberius; the 60th anniversary of the res- 
publica restituta of 27 B.C. and the 50th anniversary of the ludi saeculares of 17 B.C. Howgego 1989, 202-03 argues 
for an earlier date. On balance, I think Amandry’s dates are preferable, but Howgego’s dating would not affect my 
argument, but simply advance the anniversary by a decade: see Hoskins Walbank 1996, 213 for discussion of the dates. 


32. See Scotton 2005, 95-100. 


33. Kent 1966, no. 62. Originally dated in the Hadrianic period, but see Hoskins Walbank 2002, 261. 
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Poseidon 


In contrast with the cults introduced by the Ro- 
mans, the worship of Poseidon was among the 
most ancient Corinthian cults.” It is reflected in 
the foundation myth of arbitration over Corinth 
which resulted in the apportioning of the Isthmus 
to Poseidon and Acrocorinth to Helios, who then 
handed it to Aphrodite. The cult of Poseidon was 
ubiquitous, with sanctuaries at Lechaion and 
Kenchreai, as well as Corinth, but the centre of his 
worship was the venerable extra-mural sanctuary 
at the Isthmus. In the Roman period, Poseidon and 
images referring to the Isthmian games were among 
the most enduring coin representations. Responsi- 
bility for administering the panhellenic Isthmian 
Games had been transferred to Sikyon after the de- 
struction of Corinth in 146 B.C., but they were re- 
turned to the new colony almost immediately after 
its foundation. E. Gebhard has argued convinc- 
ingly, largely on the numismatic evidence, that the 
Isthmia were once more under the control of 
Corinth by 40 B.C., considerably earlier than pre- 
viously thought, and that they were then celebrated 
in Corinth rather than at the Isthmus.” The archae- 
ological evidence suggests that the Games were re- 
turned to the original site about the time of Nero’s 
visit, but recently M. Kakava has argued for a 
somewhat earlier date in the 40s.*° Subsequently, 
from the late 1st century to the early 3rd century, 
the sanctuary underwent repeated renovation and 
expansion. The worship of the boy hero Meli- 
kertes/Palaimon is well documented; a temple in 
an enlarged precinct was added to the complex in 
the 2nd century, but celebration of the cult was 
probably confined to the wealthy and cultured class 
represented by Plutarch and his friends.*’ 

The Greek character of the Isthmian games is 
obvious. Although the official language of the 
Roman colony was Latin, from the outset Greek 
continued to be used for the Isthmia. The victor 





lists were in Greek and, in the cursus honorum of 
prominent citizens, the various offices were simply 
transliterated into Latin. There was a separate 
structure of agonistic officials for the Isthmia, which 
also applied to the Caesarea although they were 
separate events. L. Papius Venerius, for example, as 
a boy or young man was pyrophoros, then isagogeus 
to the agonothetes and finally conagonothetes.?? 
It is difficult to over-estimate the significance of 
the Isthmian games to Corinth. Agonistic festivals 
had always been an intrinsic part of Greek public 
religion — and they became increasingly important 
under the Roman empire — but the Isthmia were 
also one of the famed panhellenic festivals. The 
Corinthians would have taken part in the sacrifices, 
processions and banquets, but the athletic contests 
also drew international participants. Indeed, the 
increasing professionalism of the games in the 
Roman period sometimes obscures the fact that the 
Isthmia were an integral part of the worship of Po- 
seidon in which citizens of other Greek cities were 
invited to take part. It is not clear how long cele- 
bration of the cult of Poseidon at the Isthmus con- 
tinued. The archaeological evidence suggests that 
it had ceased by the mid-3rd century, but there is 
documentary evidence for the continuation of some 
form of cult activity, apparently supported by the 
Corinthian city council, well into the 4th century.? 


Personal Dedications 


The distinction between public and private worship 
was not clear-cut. While the rituals and sacrifices 
of public cults were carried out by priests, there 
was nothing to stop individuals making personal 
dedications. The terrace at the west end of the 
Corinthian forum seems to have been a favoured 
location. An inscription on a limestone base records 
a dedication to Iulia Pacilucifera Augusta (Livia) 
for the well-being of the emperor Tiberius by the 
freedman P. Licinius [---] philosebastos “set up at 


34. For a comprehensive survey of cults of Poseidon in the Corinthia, see Mylonopoulos 2003, 145-210. 


35. Gebhard 1993. 
36. Kakava 2002. 
37. See Piérart 1998; Gebhard 2005. 


38. In his commentary on no. 212 Kent 1966 gives the order: isagogeus, assistant to the agnothetes; pyrophoros, 
responsible for illumination at night; finally the agonothetes. But Robert 1966, 746-47 thinks, by analogy with other 
Greek sanctuaries, that the pyrophoros was a child, with both parents living and thus in a state of purety, who carried 


the sacred flame to the altar(s), cf. RP I, COR 461. 
39. See Rothaus 2000, 84-92. 
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his own expense".? The Licinii are well-known at 
Corinth and elsewhere in the East as negotiatores. 
Philosebastos (amicus Caesaris) could imply a per- 
sonal connection with the emperor or, more prob- 
ably, he belonged to a local association known as 
the Philosebastoi who were devoted especially to 
the emperor."! The base inscribed Victoriai sacrum 
(West 1931, no. 11) was found northeast of the 
monopteros known as the Babbius Monument. A 
roughly cut stone altar inscribed Agathe Tyche and 
with a theatrical mask in the pediment was dedicated 
by Karpus at his own expense toîg v Ti oknvi 
0goîc, i.e. to Dionysos and other deities connected 
with the theatre.” The small altar mentioning ĝen- 
Kó^.oc Kp6vo, also found in this area, must have 
been a private dedication. An inscription, in which 
Iovi [---] occurs in 1. 3 and diis caelestibus et prae- 
sentibus in |. 5, is too fragmentary to translate. It 
seems to be regulations for a thiasos or private re- 
ligious association.? At the east end of the forum, 
a nice little limestone block, probably an altar, was 
dedicated to Nemesis Augusta by Aurelius Nestor 
optio of the IV Flavia Felix legion ex voto.^ This is 
not evidence of a cult of Nemesis Augusta at Corinth, 
but the divinity to whom Nestor had a personal 
attachment. Since Achaea was a provincia inermis, 
Aurelius was probably attached to the governor's 
staff in Corinth, which would have been a desirable 
posting and one for which the officer was pre- 
sumably grateful. 





The Cult of Asklepios 


Some deities functioned in both the public and pri- 
vate context since the sphere in which the deity op- 
erated encouraged a personal relationship between 
god and worshipper. This is evident in the worship 
of Asklepios, originally a Greek deity who had long 
been incorporated in the Roman pantheon. The 
cult of Asklepios at Corinth was revived early and 
the names of the donors, M. Antonius Milesius and 
another Antonius, were incised and painted on the 
restuccoed epistyle of the Hellenistic temple, 
which stood in a precinct some distance from the 
forum.“ Little is known about the Roman cult rit- 
uals and whether they differed from those of earlier 
periods: the votive offering of body parts was cer- 
tainly discontinued. Pausanias (II. 4, 5) makes 
passing reference to a temple of Asklepios and cult 
statues of Asklepios and Hygieia. A fragmentary 
inscription to Asklepios was found in the Asklepieion 
(Kent 1966, no. 63); and in the late 3rd or 4th cen- 
tury an imperial freedman, Secundus, dedicated a 
statue of Hygieia to “the healing saviour” (Kent 
1966, no. 64; RPI, COR 559). A physician and priest 
of Asklepios, C. Vibius Euelpistus, was honoured 
by the city of Corinth with a dedication erected in 
the Asklepieion in the late 2nd century.” Signifi- 
cantly, all three inscriptions are in Greek. Askle- 
pios, with or without Hygieia, becomes prominent 
on the Corinthian coinage at about the time when 


40. West 1931, no. 15; RPI, COR 375. West restored this as Diana Pacilucifera; the new reading is by Jones 2004, 
94-95. The dedication was probably made not long after Tiberius’ accession rather than in connection with the con- 
spiracy of Seianus as West proposed. It may refer to another failed conspiracy or, given the literary analogies quoted 
by Jones, simply reflect the fact that Livia was the link between the two emperors. 

41. Licinii, Spawforth 1996, 180. Philosebastoi, Price 1984, 118. 

42. Kent 1966, no. 68 mistook the theatrical mask in the pediment for a beehive and so translated the text as “to 
the gods of the beehive”. Kent dates it to the late 3rd or early 4th; Robert 1966, 739-40 thinks earlier. 

43. Kent 1966, no. 310. The lettering is not, as Kent said, “clumsy and degenerate” but rather the work of an am- 
ateur more accustomed to working in Greek than Latin, as the substitution of phifor F indicates. Kent dates the in- 
scription by letter forms to the mid-3rd century or later. I would put it somewhat earlier. It is not unusual to find 
Greek letters in Latin legends on the official coinage under the Severans. 


44. West 1931, no. 10; RPI, COR 104. 


45. Similar is a roughly cut limestone altar found at Isthmia inscribed in amateurish script Hercul[i] sacr(um) ex 
visu, ILGR 117. There is no other evidence of a cult of Hercules at Isthmia or Corinth. It must have been a personal 
dedication “as the result of a vision”, but the circumstances are unknown. 

46. Kent, 1966, no. 311; RP I, COR 65. Roebuck 1951, 39, noted there was room on the epistyle for a third and 
possibly fourth donor, whose names have not survived. This may reflect a devotion to this particular cult, but modest 
individual resources. It would be in keeping with evidence elsewhere: the aedes and statue of Apollo Augustus were 


also erected by four individuals. 


47. Kent 1966, no. 206; RP I, COR 624. Kent suggests a date in the last quarter of the 2nd or first quarter of the 
3rd century. M. B. Walbank (per verbum) thinks the letter forms are more appropriate for the earlier date. 
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the Antonine plague was prevalent in the East. Al- 
though Asklepios was primarily the recipient of 
personal cult, he could also be equated with Salus 
Publica, and in this capacity he oversaw not only 
the health of individuals but also the welfare of the 
whole community. I think it likely that the city 
honoured the priest of Asklepios in return for serv- 
ices rendered. The absence of votives and inscrip- 
tions from grateful — or hopeful — patients and the 
comparatively small size of the sanctuary suggest 
that the cult was purely local. It may have been 
overshadowed by the famous sanctuary at Epidau- 
ros. On the other hand, the renovation of the Hel- 
lenistic temple in the very early years of the colony 
and the fact that it continued in use until the late 
4th, and perhaps into the early 5th century, testify 
to the continuing popularity of the cult among the 
Corinthians. 


The Cult of Demeter and Kore 


Another cult of Greek Corinth that was revived 
was that of Demeter and Kore. Their sanctuary on 
the slopes of Acrocorinth was brought back into 
use in the first half of the 1st century, perhaps as 
early as the reign of Augustus. There was a strik- 
ing change in cult practice: the dining rooms were 
abandoned and the votives of miniature pottery 
and figurines were replaced by utilitarian pottery, 
lamps and thymiateria. A new practice was the 
deposition of lead curse tablets within the sanctu- 
ary. Although the rituals changed, the emphasis on 
agricultural fertility as well as human fecundity re- 
mained important, and there seems to have been 
increasing emphasis on chthonic elements. In the 
Flavian period, the sanctuary was reorganized and 
three small prostyle temples were built on the mid- 





dle terrace. The west temple belonged to Demeter. 
The association of the central temple with Kore de- 
pends on the inscription in a floor mosaic, dated in 
the late 2nd or early 3rd century and laid down, 
“when Chara was priestess of Neotera” by the neo- 
koros, Octavius Agathopous.?? Neotera is here re- 
garded as an epithet of Kore/Persephone, the 
*younger" of the two goddessses. This is also the 
first mention of the term neokoros or temple war- 
den for any cult at Corinth.*! The identity of the third 
temple is in doubt: it could belong to the Moirai, 
but another possibility is Pluto, who snatched away 
Persephone to the underworld and became her hus- 
band. Pausanias (II. 4, 7) provides the only explicit 
account of the sanctuary on Acrocorinth, but finds 
testify to the continuing popularity of the cult 
throughout the Roman period, eventually fading 
away at the end of the 4th century. The absence of 
any direct representation on the coinage can be at- 
tributed to the fact that this was essentially a pri- 
vate cult. There is a very rare, single issue in the 
reign of Hadrian depicting Triptolemos in his ser- 
pent chariot, a type that is connected predomi- 
nantly with the Eleusinian Mysteries.? Rather than 
assuming a direct connection with the Corinthian 
cult, I would put the type in the context of Hadrian’s 
initiation into the Mysteries, and probably a per- 
sonal issue by one of the Corinthian elite, perhaps 
someone belonging to Hadrian’s circle. 

A fragmentary base inscribed in Latin and Greek, 
found southeast of Temple E, suggests that there 
was another sanctuary of Demeter and Kore in the 
forum area. The Latin inscription records a dedi- 
cation by the priestess of Proserpina (and Ceres?).? 
The mediocre quality of the lettering and ordina- 
tion indicates that this was a private inscription, 


48. The plague was carried by the armies of Lucius Verus returning from the East. It was first attested in 165 and 
was still an issue in Greece in the mid-170s. There is no literary evidence of plague at Corinth, but since the city was 
on an important trade route, it would have been susceptible to epidemics. See Duncan-Jones 1996, 115-34 and Jones 


2005, 298-301. 


49. | am grateful to N. Bookidis for this information; she has recognized Augustan date lamps. 

50. It has been suggested that the cult changed to Ceres, Liber and Libera, but the excavators do not consider 
that the evidence supports this hypothesis. They do observe evidence of modifications to the cult and a degree of 
syncretism with the cults of Isis and Sarapis from the 2nd century. See Bookidis, Stroud 1997, 423-44 and Bookidis 


2005, 162-63. 


51. At Isthmia: T (áros) TobAtog Edtbyng veoxd[poc] on a lamp handle, SEG 17, 1960, 132. 

52. Coin illustrated in Hoskins Walbank 2003, 347, fig. 20.13.3. 

53. Dixon 2000. Subsequent commentary and restoration, Kajava 2002b. The Latin inscription is dated late 
Ist/early 2nd c. A.D.; it is improbable that the Greek addition was made in the lifetime of the original donor and the 


lettering suggests that it is considerably later. 
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not the work of a skilled, public mason. The later 
Greek inscription refers to a stoa and shrine of 
Pluto and ‘embellishments’ (rpookocuuata). 
This is reminiscent of the well-known inscription 
recording the benefactions of Priscus Iuventianus 
at the Isthmian sanctuary.?* The Corinthian inscrip- 
tion was found in approximately the same area as 
two large, matching, rectangular piers. On the cen- 
tral face of one block is a male figure flanked on 
the sides by Demeter and Kore; on the other block 
the central figure is female holding a cornucopiae, 
flanked by Dionysos and Athena. The central, fac- 
ing figures have been identified as Zeus Chthonios 
and Ge Chthonia Instead, I suggest that the cen- 
tral male figure is Pluto portrayed in his capacity 
as the source of fertility and the facing female fig- 
ure is Eueteria, the personification of Good Har- 
vest or Plenty.% These sculpted piers are too large 
to have moved far and I propose that they and the 
inscribed base belonged to a sanctuary located in 
the southwest corner of the forum. It may have ad- 
joined the long building with which the sacerdos 
genii coloniae inscription is associated. M. Kajava 
has made the attractive suggestion that the Latin 
dedication on the fragmentary base might be to the 
Genius and/or Fortuna coloniae and this would fit 
nicely.>’ If I am correct, this means yet another 
shrine at the west end of the forum. The carved 
piers are impressive — does this reflect the fact that 
the cult of Demeter and Kore was private, but also 
of civic interest? 


Cultic change and the ‘eastern’ religions 


Although cults are by nature conservative, they are 
not static. In the mid-1st century the Isthmian 
games returned to the sanctuary on the Isthmus; 
the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore was reorgan- 
ized; and under Claudius the temple of Aphrodite 
on Acrocorinth first appears on the coinage. But 





change is most apparent in the growth of emperor 
worship with the introduction of associated cults, 
and from the reign of Claudius onwards games in 
honour of the reigning emperor were added to the 
Caesarea. Corinth also became the centre for cel- 
ebration of the provincial cult. In the late 2nd cen- 
tury the fountain of Poseidon on the west terrace 
was replaced by two temples, one dedicated to 
Commodus and the other perhaps to Herakles. A 
notable feature of the 2nd century coinage is the 
number of Greek deities who are reintroduced or 
appear for the first time: Kronos/Saturn and Dio- 
nysos, who had been on the very early coinage; a 
standing Zeus and Pallas Athena introduced under 
Domitian; Artemis, Herakles, Helios, Hermes; 
Apollo occasionally, and, rarely, Ares and Hep- 
haistos. Amid this diversity of gods, one can also 
see an increasing emphasis on the worship of east- 
ern deities and the so-called mystery religions: 
Egyptian Isis, holding a sistrum, Isis Pelagia and 
Cybele. Curiously Sarapis appears rarely on the 
coinage despite the fact that, according to Pausa- 
nias (II. 4, 6), Isis and Sarapis each had two sanctu- 
aries. It may be because he seems to have been 
worshipped for the most part in private homes. 
These were not new or introduced religions. At 
Corinth the worship of Isis and Sarapis is attested 
in the late Hellenistic period by a small, inscribed 
tripod base, and in the Ist c. A.D. by a dedication on 
a small column or statue base by C. Iulius Syrus.^? 
Such cults emphasized the personal relationship be- 
tween the deity and the individual, usually through 
some form of initiation. They were based on a 
sense of communion with like-minded others and 
were concerned primarily with the improvement 
of the present condition, but there was also an in- 
terest in death and hope for an afterlife which dis- 
tinguished them from the traditional cults. The 
emotional involvement of the devotees must have 


54. IG IV, 203, especially 11. 19-21. Priscus" numerous benefactions included the restoration of the naoi of Kore 
and of Eueteria as well as the Plutoneion. See Geagan 1989. 
55. Williams, Fisher 1975, 23-24 no. 28 and Williams 1982 give a Neronian/Flavian date on mainly historical 


grounds. 


56. Raubitschek 1966, 242 suggested that a statue of Eueteria from the Athenian agora was represented as a 


draped female figure like Demeter holding a cornucopiae. 


57. Kajava 2002a favours the idea that the base came from the Isthmian sanctuary, but there is no obvious reason 
for such a transfer. There could also have been a stoa and shrine of Pluto/Hades at Corinth, given the chthonic ele- 


ments in the Acrocorinth sanctuary. 


58. Evidence for Egyptian cults, see Smith 1977; Isis Pelagia, Williams 1985; Sarapis, Milleker 1985. 
59. Tripod base, SEG 27, 1977, 34. C. Iulius Syrus, Kent 1966, no. 57; RP I, COR 354. 
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varied, but Apuleius’ vivid account of the Isiac 
procession at Kenchreai, albeit fiction, certainly 
conveys the impression that many were deeply at- 
tached to the “saviour goddess”. Pausanias’ ac- 
count (II. 4, 6-7) indicates that the sanctuaries of 
the Egyptian gods and of Cybele, mother of the 
gods, another eastern deity long established in 
Roman cult, were situated along his route to Acro- 
corinth, but apart from that of Demeter and Kore, 
the actual sites are unknown. A bust of Sarapis, 
finely worked and gilded, dated to the early Anto- 
nine period was found in the southern extension of 
room XX in the South Stoa: it seems likely that it 
belonged to a shrine there but the evidence is in- 
conclusive. Numerous small finds, figurines and 
lamps, found in domestic contexts also attest to the 
popularity of these cults. The renewed interest in 
Egyptian deities, which is not confined to Corinth, 
may be, in part, the consequence of Hadrian’s 
Egyptian interests. From the 2nd century a degree 
of syncretism between these deities, and also with 
Demeter and Kore, becomes evident. 


Thiasoi 


Public cult was collective: the important relation- 
ship was between the deity and the community as 
whole, not with individuals.' But worship of the 
gods could also take place in private associations 
or thiasoi. Such associations had a religious life of 
their own. The evidence at Corinth is very limited, 
but two inscriptions (Kent 1966, nos 308 and 369) 
found in the same area can, I believe (contra Kent), 
be associated to provide some information. The 
heading or statute for the thiasos (1. 6) is in larger 
lettering and the members are listed in smaller let- 





60. Broneer 1954, 133-35 and Milleker 1985, 127-32. 


ters below.” They include [.] Megarist[os ---], 
Zosimia[nos ---], C. Antonios [---], Cn. Poubli[os 
---] and Zosimos [---]. The last three names are 
well attested at Corinth. The thiasos may be asso- 
ciated with the cult of Sarapis, but the inscription 
is too fragmentary to be certain. 

A thiasos of Aphrodite is mentioned in a Greek 
inscription found at Lechaion. From the script, it 
should probably be dated between the Ist and early 
3rdc. A.D. It is too damaged to give a full transla- 
tion, but I think that the sense is as follows: 


Apollon[ia? leader?] of the thiasos of [Aphrodite 
and the thia]sos of Aph[rodite (sc. made a 
dedication) to Aphro]dite Ep[aktia] (or Epli- 
limnia]) in the m[onth in which the Isthm]ia 
took place, [in the year in which the epony- 
m]ous archon [was ?] 


This is a cult of Aphrodite in her marine role either 
“by the shore,” or “by the harbour". Aphrodite also 
appears as a marine goddess on coins, including a 
pair clearly labelled for the harbours of Lechaion 
and Kenchreai.™ Pausanias (II. 2, 3) mentions a 
temple and statue of Aphrodite at Kenchreai, but 
only a sanctuary and statue of Poseidon at Lechaion. 

The evidence for the worship of Aphrodite is 
pervasive and puzzling.9 She had been one of the 
most revered deities of the Greek city. In the 
Roman period, she was Venus in her temple in the 
forum; also Aphrodite Melainis, a chthonic deity 
with a sanctuary on the outskirts of the city; and the 
armed Aphrodite in her temple on Acrocorinth, as 
well as being a marine goddess. She was worshipped 
in the household, she was a favourite subject on 
lamps, small-scale sculptures and figurines; and she 
appears in an elaborate fresco in a house to the 


61. Until the edict of Decius in 249, ordering all members of the public to sacrifice to the gods. See Rives 1999, 


135-54. 


62. Kent thought that the difference in letter size meant that the stones belonged to separate inscriptions, but the 
heading would normally be in larger letters than the body of the inscription. 
63. Cf. IG XII, Suppl. 365: a decree of the association of Sarapistai on Thasos. 


64. Arch. Mus. Corinth inv. no. 2526 (D. Pallas, “Avackagî Ts toXo0ypiotiavikfio Daovukfis tod Asyaiov”, 
PAAE 1958, 132 and pl. 1068 = SEG 23, 1968, 170). Another possibility is Aphrodite Epitragia, who appears at 
Corinth on lamps. Coins: RPC I, 1200 (under Nero). Plutarch refers, in a literary context, to a hestiatorion near the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite in the time of the tyrant Periander (Mor. 146d). Given the conservatism of both Greek and 
Roman religion, it is quite likely that a sanctuary of Aphrodite existed in the Roman period. See also Pirenne- 
Delforge 1994, 96-97. 

65. I omit discussion of sacred prostitution. Recent research has called its existence into question. See Beard, 
Henderson 1998; Lanci 2005 and, most recently, Budin 2008 together with the review by Pirenne-Delforge 2009. 
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east of the theatre. She is frequently mentioned by 
Roman writers and a great variety of images appears 
on the civic coinage. The most widely produced 
types were those showing her temple on Acro- 
corinth. In the 2nd century Aphrodite is paired with 
other major Corinthian deities — Poseidon, Apollo, 
Athena, hunting Artemis and Ephesian Artemis, 
and also with Artemis Laphria, the principal divin- 
ity of Patrae. Simply from the number and variety 
of coin images, one would be justified in thinking 
that Aphrodite was the most important divinity of 
Roman Corinth. Yet, there is no evidence of a 
priesthood or a major public cult. 


Religion in the Home 


The family home was the centre of private religion 
in the Graeco-Roman world, but very few houses 
have been excavated at Corinth and there is little 
to go on. Some evidence comes from two separate 
excavations near the forum (Fig 1). The structures 
along the street east of the theatre date from the 
Ist to the 3rd century.” Two buildings appear to 
have provided food, probably for theatregoers, 
while other buildings were residential. Numerous 
objects belonging to cults of the Egyptian deities, 
Cybele and especially Aphrodite were found, as well 
as dog rattles and a number of female grotesques, 
which C. K. Williams suggested might be birth-god- 
desses. In Building 5 the assemblage of items is ap- 
propriate for a cult area or private shrine. The 
focus here as elsewhere is Aphrodite. Other major 
Corinthian divinities, Zeus, Athena, Hera and Her- 
akles, are shown on the elaborate frescoed walls, 
but whether they are part of a cult scene or an in- 
dication of the owner’s cultural interests is not clear. 
A fragment of a small figure which may be a Jar 
suggested to the excavator that a lararium might 
have been painted on the wall. If so, it would be the 
first evidence that the primary Roman domestic cult 
of the Lares, Genius and Penates existed at Corinth. 

In the second excavation, an assemblage of nine 
small-scale marble sculptures, some gilded, was re- 
covered from a large well appointed building, known 





66. Williams 2005. 
67. Stirling 2008. 


as the Panayia villa just southeast of the forum.f? 
They range in date from the late 1st to the mid-3rd 
or early 4th century. The statuettes were found in 
a small, simply decorated room which could have 
served as a domestic shrine; alternatively they may 
have been moved from elsewhere in the house. 
There are two figures of Asklepios, two fragmentary 
versions of Artemis, Dionysos, Herakles, Roma, a 
head of Pan and a draped woman perhaps to be 
identified as Europa. Most of the statuettes are 
copies or adaptations of public cult statues and the 
close relationship with the coin images is obvious. 
The seated figure of Roma is interesting and sug- 
gests that the owner had a special interest in ac- 
knowledging ties with Rome. Elsewhere in the 
Graeco-Roman world the display of imperial im- 
ages in the home was commonplace, but there is 
no evidence of them at Corinth. The statuettes are 
of high quality and must have been valued as works 
of art, but that would not have prevented their use 
in domestic cult rituals. However, there is no phys- 
ical evidence of a household shrine and the /ares 
are conspicuously lacking.9? 

There is rather more information about the cult 
of the dead: the family tomb was in a very real sense 
an extension of the home. From the time of the 
colony’s foundation until at least the late 4th c. 
A.D. the Corinthians followed the normal Roman 
practice of burying their dead outside the pome- 
rium. The separation of the living and the dead 
would also have been in accord with Greek prac- 
tice, although the prohibition was not enforced by 
all Greek cities. The appearance of a substantial 
number of cremation burials at Corinth can be 
linked with the founding of the Roman colony, and 
inhumation and cremation co-existed during the 
first and early second centuries. Numerous epi- 
taphs record the burial places of existing families 
and their descendants, but the extended family of 
freedmen and slaves is mentioned very rarely. The 
basic formula of the epitaphs is Roman, but the 
familiar dedication D(is) M(anibus) or D(is) M(ani- 
bus) S(acrum) is omitted.” The cult of the di manes, 


68. Roma appears on coins under Galba and Hadrian and in sculptural form, but neither is evidence of a cult. 

69. Kaufmann-Heinimann (2007) comments on the lasting popularity all over the Empire of the domestic cult of 
the Lares, Genius and Penates promoted by Augustus, until it was banned in the Theodosian edict of A.D. 392. 

70. A rare exception is the inscription erected at Kenchreai by M. Iulius Crispus, citizen of Corinth and a veteran 
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the ancestors, and the cult of the family /ares, who 
watched over the well-being of the existing family, 
were of primary importance in Roman (Italic) reli- 
gion. The lack of evidence for these two cults sug- 
gests that household worship, in the actual home or 
at the graveside, followed traditional Greek rather 
than Roman practice. 

There is no record at Corinth of general festivals 
of the dead, such as the Parentalia nor of the Ros- 
alia, which are attested elsewhere in centres of 
Roman influence, perhaps in the latter case be- 
cause there was no military presence at Corinth. A 
detailed examination of chamber tombs and single 
graves excavated to the northeast of the city has 
provided good evidence of cult ritual in the laying 
out of the corpse and in the offering of food and 
drink in the expectation of nourishing the spirit 
and reinforcing the links between the living and the 
dead members of the family."' But there was little 
in the interior arrangement or offerings to suggest 
that in life the occupants had been adherents of a 
particular sect or cult. Personal items such as fig- 
urines may have been deposited with little regard 
for the subject, but it is worth noting that Aphrodite 
and Eros were favoured. It is not surprising to find 
Aphrodite since she was greatly revered as a civic 
and domestic goddess, but she also had a chthonic 
role as Aphrodite Melainis. Figurines of Eros are 
often associated with children and there may have 
been some idea of the god affording protection to 
the young. Some of the items in the graves, such as 
iron nails placed on the head or in the hand, are 
best regarded as apotropaic. I also put the coins 
and gold foil impressions found occasionally with 
the corpse in the same category. The fresco in one 
tomb illustrates the conflicting views of life beyond 
the grave. The attractive nilotic scenes are conven- 
tional — a vague hope of pleasures to come, but the 
pygmy in the centre represents a more immediate 
concern. He is holding throwing sticks crossed to 


ward off the Evil Eye. The pygmy is not only en- 
suring that the dead in the inner chamber remain 
undisturbed, but he is also blocking harmful influ- 
ences emanating from the tomb: the dead and spir- 
its of the other world could be a source of malign 
influences from which the living had to be pro- 
tected. These findings give some indication of the 
thinking of ordinary people which underlay more 
public expressions of belief.” 


Christianity 

The cult in which personal belief and the promise 
of salvation is central is, of course, Christianity. 
Here I can make only a brief comment. The exis- 
tence of a Christian community at Corinth from 
the mid-1st century onwards is well documented in 
the literature of the early church, but there is min- 
imal physical evidence of the cult at Corinth during 
the period under discussion in this article. How- 
ever, in his excavation east of the theatre, C. K. 
Williams (2005) noted that in the 3rd century the 
quality of minor cult objects deteriorates and that 
a torso of Aphrodite had been badly mutilated: he 
associates his findings with a slow decline in tradi- 
tional forms of private worship. Evidence for 
Christian cult in the funerary context is also elu- 
sive. Christians often used existing cemeteries, and 
retained some non-Christian funerary rites, such as 
communal meals, but gave them a different inter- 
pretation. It is clear, too, that many Christians re- 
tained a firm belief in magical practices.” As a 
consequence, the burial goods, where they exist, 
are not reliable indicators as to whether the dead 
were polytheistic or Christian. Indeed, it would not 
have been in the interest of professed Christians to 
draw attention to themselves before 312, when 
Constantine put the Christian faith on an equal 
footing with other cults. But it is evident from Liba- 
nius (Or. 14) that in the later 4th century Corin- 
thians were continuing to hold allegiance to their 





of the legio II Adiutrix. He may have been influenced by long service in the army; the Latin is somewhat shaky: ILGR 
125. Conversely, the handsome monument erected ex testamento to a young legionary from Italy, which must have 
been carved at Corinth, does not include the dedication Dis Manibus, as one might have expected: Saëel-Kos 1978. 


71. Hoskins Walbank 2005. 


72. This would be in keeping with the renewed interest in magical beliefs and apparitions in the 2nd century. 
Lucian (Philops. 30-31) writing in the second half of the 2nd century, gives a satirical account of a haunted house in 
Kraneion and its exorcism. Pliny the Younger (Ep. VII. 27, 5-11) gives another version set in Athens. 

73. At the end of the 4th century John Chrysostom was inveighing against superstitious Christians who adopted 
the pagan practice of binding bronze coins bearing the head of Alexander the Great to their heads and feet in the 


hope of salvation (Catech. illum. = PG 49.239). 
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long-established gods despite the hostility of the 
Christian community. G. Sanders argues that hard 
archaeological evidence for Christian worship and 
recognizable Christian burial practices does not 
appear until ca 475 at the earliest.“ This is signifi- 
cantly later than the establishment of Christianity 
as the state religion at the end of the 4th century. 
Evidence of a different kind comes from a recent 
study of a large body (over 600) of Christian funer- 
ary epitaphs. The inscriptions give the names and 
usually the occupation of the deceased. Very few 
can be dated precisely, but taken as a whole they 
testify to a substantial community of prosperous 
Christians during the 5th and 6th centuries.” 


Conclusion 


What light does the material presented here shed 
on religious practices in the Roman period? 
Corinth had been founded as an enclave of Roman 
citizens in the heartland of old Greece. The city 
was able to exploit its ambiguity by identifying 
with the Greek world yet retaining a Roman iden- 
tity separate from it. The integration of religious 
and political structures ensured that the ruling elite 
controlled the civic cults: the absence of important, 
hereditary priesthoods is striking. The main recip- 
ients of cult would have been the most important 
civic deities, but there was no clear division between 
traditional cults and emperor worship, rather a 
symbiotic relationship. At the same time, the an- 
cient religious traditions of Greek Corinth were 
deeply embedded in the fabric of urban life. Greek 
worship had always been associated with place and 
this surely contributed to the lasting power of Isth- 
mian Poseidon and of Aphrodite. However, over 
time the concept of separate ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ 
divinity becomes increasingly blurred. 

Although public cult was primarily a matter of 
ritual conducted by the official priests, festivals 
were also holidays, entertainment and a source of 
civic pride. Simply being present when the rituals 
were being carried out may have been very impor- 
tant in affirming one’s place in the order of things. 
Corinth was also a cosmopolitan city, subject to 
outside influences, in which a number of cults co- 
existed. How this translated into personal belief is 
difficult to pin down. Indeed the whole issue of 





74. Sanders 2005, 441-42. 
75. Walbank 2010. 


‘personal belief’ is contentious, but I think it is ev- 
ident in religious practices in the home, in the de- 
votion to certain local deities and in the increasing 
attraction of the ‘eastern’ cults. Adherence to a 
unified system of beliefs or doctrine distinguished 
the Christian faith, which was, during most of the 
period under discussion, simply one of a number of 
cults. The spectrum of religious activities stretched 
from the performance of formal civic rituals to 
simple acts of personal piety. There were also 
other forms of religious expression, such as philos- 
ophy, oracular divination and magical practices, 
that cannot be discussed here. Public cults and per- 
sonal belief existed as part of a complex network 
of religious activity — they were neither separate 
nor exclusive. 


Mary E. Hoskins Walbank 
The British School at Athens 
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Abstract: In this paper we present and discuss the main aspects of the worship of the Roman emperors (cult places, 
festivals, priesthoods) in the cities of the Peloponnese. The evidence shows the tendency of Peloponnesian cities to 
integrate the emperors into their religious life as well as their political, social and cultural world at large. Indeed, pre- 
existing sacred buildings were re-consecrated to the emperors (e.g. the Metroon of Olympia), imperial contests were 
added to traditional Greek festivals (e.g. the Kaisareia added to the Isthmian games), and the emperors were onomastically 
and iconographically assimilated to traditional gods in inscriptions, coins and statues (e.g. Augustus represented in 
the guise of Zeus in the Metroon of Olympia). Members of local aristocracies had a fundamental role in the organ- 
ization of the various “events” of emperor worship, particularly through the assumption of the office of priest of 
the imperial cult, usually assigned to prominent and well-to-do individuals. The pre-eminence of the Peloponnesian 
imperial priests, together with the other kinds of evidence that illustrate different aspects of emperor worship in the 
cities of the Peloponnese, contribute to proving the importance played by this region in imperial Greece. 


I. Roman emperors and Greek gods consider the imperial cult a homogeneous phenom- 
enon, not taking in account local particularities, 
such as the social structure, the cultural environ- 
ment and the administrative organization of every 
city or province.’ The study of the imperial cult be- 
comes more complicated in the eastern provinces 
of the empire, because of the religious life of the 
Greek-speaking populations. During the Hellenis- 
tic period Greek religion had included several cults 


The imperial cult is probably the most important 
and fascinating chapter of Roman religious history. 
It presents two major aspects: one political, because 
the central figure of this practice was the Roman 
emperor, who was the incarnation of Rome’s in- 
stitutions and military sovereignty, the other reli- 
gious, because this mortal person became the 


object of public and private adoration. 

Although the worship of emperors and members 
of their families became part of the official religion 
all over the Roman world,' it would be wrong to 


of persons in different forms: royal and dynastic 
cults, cults of benefactors and of ancestors, cults of 
Rome, and those of the populus Romanus and of 
Roman magistrates and generals. 





* We would like to thank M. Metcalfe and Ch. Schabel, who had the kindness to read the paper and improve the 
English text. 

1. Beurlier 1891; Taylor 1931; Étienne 1958; Fishwick 1978; id., ICLW; Price 1984a; Liertz 1998; Clauss 1999; 
Gradel 2002; see also Bassignano 1974; Herz 1978; Zanker 1987, 294-328. 

2. Mellor 1992. 

3. Habicht 1970; Mellor 1975; id. 1981. It is worth noting that unlike what had happened in Asia Minor, the cults 
of Hellenistic kings and Roman generals, with few exceptions, were almost non-existent in metropolitan Greece. 
This should be explained on the grounds of the different historical evolution of these regions from the end of the 4th 
c. B.C. until the end of the Ist c. A.D. Although the cities and the koina of Asia Minor were supposedly independent 
and autonomous, they were situated within the geographical borders of the royal states. Thus, they depended directly 
on the successors of Alexander the Great, to whom they had to offer religious honours (Ma 1999). Becoming familiar 
with such practices, the Greek populations of Asia Minor and Egypt could easily introduce and incorporate, on the 
model of the worship of Seleucids, Attalids and Ptolemies, Rome and the Roman emperors into their religious system. 
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The long duration and the broad diffusion of impe- 
rial worship were due to two main factors. The first 
concerns the nature of the new monarchic power — 
the Principatus — established by Augustus, which 
consisted of the domination of only one person — 
the princeps — over the political affairs of the 
Roman state. The second depended on the new ad- 
ministrative organization of Greece: the creation 
of the province of Achaea in 27 B.C. was an act 
without precedent in the history of the Greek world, 
since for the first time cities and koina joined to- 
gether in the same political unit — the provincia 
Achaia — recognising the Roman emperor as their 
common lord.* 

The place of the princeps within the religious 
and social life of ancient Greeks must be consid- 
ered from three different points of view: the Hel- 
lenistic institution of benefaction, the cults of the 
traditional gods and the prevailing ideology of the 
Roman Empire.* 

In the aftermath of his victory at Actium against 
Antonius and Cleopatra in 31 B.C., Octavian ap- 
peared as the sole heir to a long Hellenistic tradi- 
tion of the worship of kings as great benefactors 
and saviours.’ Meanwhile, he had managed very 
skilfully to promote his divine partnership with his 
stepfather — the divus Iulius — in order to be con- 
sidered, at least in the Greek world, a beneficient 
lord or even a beneficient god. Under the apparent 
influence of his intentions or aspirations to divin- 
ity, the honours that Octavian received in Greek 
cities progressively adopted salutary elements, the 
most explicit expressions of which were the vari- 


ous assimilations of the first princeps to saviour 
gods, especially to Apollo and Zeus. 

The salutary character of these titles had pre- 
pared the religious attitude of the Greeks for the 
worship of Augustus as a saviour god. At some point 
after 27 B.C., the ancient temple of the Mother of 
the Gods — the Metroon — in the sanctuary of 
Olympia was restored and consecrated to “Augus- 
tus, saviour of the Greeks and of the whole world"? 
During the same period, on the occasion of the em- 
peror’s second visit to their city in 21/20 B.C., the 
Athenians dedicated to him and to the goddess 
Roma a small monopteros temple without cella on 
the Acropolis, a few metres east of the Parthenon’s 
entry.’ The minister of this cult, who belonged to 
one of the most distinguished local families, bore 
the title of “priest of Roma and of saviour Augus- 
tus on the Acropolis”.!° 

So, Augustus’ assimilations to saviour gods and 
the titles of edepyétns and ocœtńp, with which he 
was honoured not only in the Roman Peloponnese, 
but all over the eastern provinces, illustrate that 
the worship of the first emperor was initially intro- 
duced in the form of yet another personal cult of a 
benefactor. But this imperial adoration progres- 
sively included all the members — alive and dead — 
of the domus Augusta and it was promulgated 
almost simultaneously in Greek cities and Roman 
colonies, although it was manifested in different 
forms depending on the social system and the reli- 
gious traditions of these political units.!! 

The document that illustrates this procedure is 
the famous lex sacra of the city of Gytheion in the 





But the cities of metropolitan Greece, except those of Macedonia, had never been part of the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
although they were placed for long periods under direct or indirect royal rule. In their eyes, the kings represented a foreign 
authority that under various historical circumstances could be considered either enemies and conquerors threating 
Greek liberty, or friends and allies defending Greek political independence, or even benefactors and saviours pro- 
tecting Greek interests. Insofar as diplomatic relationships dictated the political vocabulary and imposed on religious 
behaviour, the honours that had been granted to the kings were temporary and short-lived (Kantiréa 2007, 21-26). 


4. Alcock 1993. 

5. Veyne 1976; Gauthier 1985; QuaB 1993. 

6. Clauss 1999; Gradel 2002. 

7. Habicht 1970. 

8. IVO 366; Hitzl 1991, 19-24 (SEG 42, 1992, 390). 
9. Binder 1969; Baldassarri 1995. 


10. IG II’, 3173. About the end of the Ist c. B.C., the Athenians began to offer sacrifices to Augustus as “leading and 
saviour god” on an altar in the Roman market (SEG 22, 1967, 466); in Delphi they called him a god and dedicated to 
him a statue for “the safety of all the Greeks” (SEG 19, 1963, 401 and 22, 1967, 466; Oliver 1981, 414-15). In Thessaly a 
series of statues and altars were consecrated to Augustus as “saviour god” (Benjamin, Raubitschek 1959, 69 nos 21-25). 


11. Kantiréa 2001; Kantiréa 2001/02. 
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southern Peloponnese.’ This inscription preserves 
the decision of the Eleutherolacones to introduce 
the imperial cult in their koinon in A.D. 15. A se- 
ries of celebrations involving sacrifices, dramatic 
contests and sacred processions was established by 
local decree in honour of five members of the im- 
perial family, of T. Quinctius Flamininus, who had 
liberated the Greeks from Macedonian rule in 196 
B.C. and soon after the littoral Lacedaemonian 
cities from Spartan control," and finally of two 
members of the local royal family of Euryclids, C. 
Iulius Eurycles and his son C. Iulius Laco.'^ The 
festival was to last eight days, five of which were 
dedicated successively to Augustus divi filius sav- 
iour liberator (0700 Kaio[a]poc 0200 viod LeBaotod 
GMTHpos &AguOspíov), to Tiberius, who curiously 
enough bears the title of pater patriae (adtoKpG- 
topos [Ti]Beptoo Kaivapoc Xepaoto9 kai tatpòg 
Thc Matpidoc), to Livia assimilated to Tyche of the 
city and of the whole ethnos, that is the koinon 
(IovAiag LeBaoti[c] tfjg tod £0vouc Kai TOAEM@S 
"uv Toyng), to the Victory of Germanicus (T'ep- 
uavıkoð Kaicapog tiis Niknc) and to the Venus of 
Drusus (Apoboov Kaicapog tfjg Aopoósítnc). ^ 
Although very fragmentary, an inscription from 
Messene in the southwestern Peloponnese com- 





memorates similar celebrations in honour of mem- 
bers of the domus Augusta: the divus Augustus, Ti- 
berius, Livia called 064, Antonia Minor, Livilla, 
and probably the two Drusi, Maior and Minor, 
Germanicus and Agrippina Maior. It seems that 
during the festival imperial priests sacrificed lambs, 
political and religious officials administrated an 
oath of fidelity to the emperor and his family, and 
the people participated in sacred processions.!° 
The political and religious ideology of the Prin- 
cipate as well as the devotion of the emperor to 
particular deities brought about considerable 
changes in the composition of the local pantheons, 
especially that of the Roman colonies of Corinth 
and Patras, but also that of the Greek cities that 
were the most Romanized or most open to Roman 
influences. Furthermore, they contributed largely 
to the establishment of the imperial cult. The in- 
troduction of Augustus’ worship via the cult of the 
emperor's favourite god Apollo in Athens!” and 
probably in Corinth? is some of the most repre- 
sentative cases. In addition, the significance of 
some Roman divinities for the imperial religious 
policy often brought about a renaissance of the 
cults of their Greek equivalents. The assimilation 
of Caligula's sister Drusilla to Aphrodite in the As- 


12. SEG 11, 1950, 923; Ehrenberg, Jones 1955, 87-89 no. 102a; Oliver 1989, 58-65 no. 15. 

13. Balsdon 1967; Badian 1970; Briscoe 1972; Ferrary 1988, 58-117; Kennell 1999, 189-92; Pfeilschifter 2005. 

14. Chrimes 1949; Bowersock 1961, 112-18; Spawforth 1985, 193-97; Lindsay 1992, 290-97; Cartledge, Spawforth 
2002; RP II, LAC 461 and 468 respectively; Balzat 2008, 335-50; see also infra, pp. 390-91. 

15. For an interpretation of the last two clauses, see Kantiréa 2007, 68-69. 


16. SEG 41, 1991, 328; see also infra, p. 385. 


17. In Athens, Augustus' preference for Apollo is seen in the revival of an ancient and almost forgotten sacred 
procession that the Athenians used to send at irregular intervals to Delphi, the so-called Pythais, which, from Roman 
times on, reappeared on epigraphic documents under the new appellation of Dodecais. The new name was derived, 
in our opinion, from the 12th day of the Attic month Boedromion, which coincided with the 23rd of September of 
the Roman calendar, that is, Augustus’ dies natalis; on this day the Athenians decided by public decree to celebrate 
Augustus' birthday. The imperial festival seems to have been organized on the model of the ritual of Apollo's birthday 
celebrated on the 7th day of Boedromion and it included an ioozó010G ayov, that is, a contest that rose to the rank 
of Pythia (IG IP, 1071; Graindor 1927, 25-30; Stamires 1957, 260-65 no. 98; Kantiréa 2007, 45-48). The first priests 
of Augustus in Athens — Pammenes son of Zenon, Ti. Claudius Novius and the Herodes Atticus’ ancestors — belonged 
to the priesthood of Apollo Pythian and Delian, which means that they were at the same time religious ministers of 
the god and of the emperor (Kantiréa 2007, 172-78). 

18. CIL III, 534; Corinth VIIL2, no. 120; see also an altar of Augustus found near the archaic temple of Apollo 
in Corinth (Corinth VIIL1, no. 97). 

19. The introduction of the worship of Ares and of Hestia in the agora and on the Acropolis of Athens respectively 
was achieved because of the important role that the equivalent Roman deities, Mars Ultor and Vesta, played in Au- 
gustan religious ideology. So, the Greek temple of Ares dating from the 5th c. B.C., which originally stood in Acharnai 
(or less probably in Pallene), was transported and reconstructed in the Athenian agora about the last decade of the 
1st c. B.C. (Dinsmoor 1940; McAllister 1959; Baldassarri 1998, 153-72; ead. 2001, 417-18; on the acclamation of 
Augustus' grandson Gaius Caesar with the title of new god Ares by the Athenian people, see IG IP, 3250; Bowersock 
1984). Similarly, the existence of a common cult of the goddess Hestia, and of Livia and Julia, the emperor's wife 
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clepieion of Epidaurus is in this sense especially 
significant:”° it reflects the important place that 
Venus occupied in the Roman pantheon because of 
the religious ideology of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, 
which propagated systematically its relation with 
Trojan deities. The insistent quest for Venus’ pro- 
tection by Julius Caesar and afterwards by Augus- 
tus symbolized their intention to advertise the 
origins of their family from Aeneas, the mythical 
son of the goddess, the king of Troy and the founder 
of Rome. Because of this mythological interpreta- 
tion of the divine genealogy, immortalized success- 
fully by poets and artists of the Augustan period, 
and the false alteration of the name of Aeneas’ son, 
Ilos, which made an allusion to the name of the gens 
of the Iulii, the Julian family insisted on the genetrix 
aspect of Venus, connecting thus their own origins 
with those of the populus Romanus. It is very prob- 
able that within this context the cult of Venus Au- 
gusta was created in Dyme, near the Roman colony 
of Patras, in the northwest Peloponnese.?! 

The assimilation of Augustus to Zeus in Olympia 
was the result of an interactive procedure between 
Greek religion and Roman political ideology. 
Zeus, the father of gods and men, could easily be 
compared with the Roman emperor, the father of 
the fatherland (pater patriae). Such comparisons 
underlined the universal sovereignty of the victo- 
rious princeps, while the title of saviour of the 
whole world, an attribute that was commonly given 
to Zeus, recalled imperial benefactions according 
to the official ideology of the period.” The Jovian 
representation of Augustus in the colossal and 
most probably cult statue set up in the cella of the 
Metroon in Olympia included elements of Roman 
political ideology and of the Greek artistic tradi- 
tion, and it contributed to the incorporation of the 


princeps into the religious context of the Panhel- 
lenic sanctuary.? 

It is evident that the introduction of the Roman 
emperor in the pantheon and the ritual system of 
a city was based on pre-existing cults of the tradi- 
tional deities. However, the emperors' identifica- 
tion with gods did not constitute in itself a way or 
a means of deification. Above all, such connections 
demonstrate the reasons why some deities, who 
had been invested with a very strong political char- 
acter, were involved in matters of imperial wor- 
ship, and they reflect the historical conditions in 
which members of the imperial family were inte- 
grated into the religious life of the Greek cities. 
Onomastic and iconographical assimilations, such 
as Augustus represented in the guise of Zeus in the 
Metroon of Olympia and Livia honoured as god- 
dess Tyche in Gytheion,* which brought to the 
minds of ancient Greeks their local patron deities, 
invoked imperial acts of benefaction or patronage. 
If in some cases the scale of imperial generosity 
was so great that the simple titles of benefactor, 
patron or saviour were considered insufficient to 
express it, they were substituted by or added to 
common divine epithets, so that the comparison 
between the god and the emperor would become 
more evident. When Nero liberated the entire 
province of Achaea in A.D. 66 or 67, the extent of 
their gratitude was so great that immediately many 
Greek cities decided to represent him like Jupiter 
Liberator on coins and statues, to address common 
sacrifices and prayers to the emperor and to the 
god, and to appoint common priests to serve the 
cult of both Nero and Zeus Eleutherios.” 

From the 2nd c. A.D. on, very probably under 
the influence of the cultual practices of the Panhel- 
lenion and of the worship of Hadrian as Zeus 





and daughter respectively, on the Athenian Acropolis is a good example of the advertising of Augustus' devotion to 
the Roman Vesta (Kantiréa 2007, 127-29; cf. Kajava 2001). 


20. Hóet-van Cauwenberghe 1999, 179-81. 
21. CIL III, 7254. 


22. Ward 1933, 203-24; Alföldi 1970, 220-23; Alföldi 1971, 59-67; Fears 1977, 97-99; Fears 1984; Maderna 1988, 


49-52; Strothmann 2000, 28-33. 
23. Hitzl 1991, 34-38; Rose 1997, 147-49. 


24. See supra, n. 12; SEG 11, 1950, 925. In Athens, Livia was assimilated to Hestia Boulaia (Schmalz 2009, 107 
no. 135) rather than to Athena or Artemis Boulaia (Oliver 1965, 179; SEG 22, 1967, 152) in a statue erected some- 
where between the Prytaneion and the Bouleuterion, and Claudius was probably represented as Apollo Patroos in 
a statue set up near the temple of the god in the agora (IG IP, 3274), while Flavia Domitilla as goddess Fortuna had 
a priestess in Tanagra (IG VII, 572; Veyne 1962). 

25. IG VIL 2713; Oliver 1989, 572-75 no. 296; Amandry 1988, 19 and 215-21; RPC I, 1203-206, 1238-240, 1264- 
274, 1368-377, and Suppl. I, 1377A. 
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Olympios and Panhellenios, Jovian assimilations 
of the emperors and the association of their cult 
with that of the most important god of the Greek 
and Roman pantheon seem to predominate over 
other divine identifications, becoming thus part of 
the traditional imperial ritual in the Roman Pelo- 
ponnese, especially in Sparta and in the nearby 
cities. Even if the assimilation of Trajan to Zeus 
Embaterios in Hermione around A.D. 114 could 
yet be associated with a probable visit of the em- 
peror to that city on his way to Parthia; the ded- 
ication of about thirty altars to Hadrian “the saviour” 
on the occasion of the adventus principis ceremo- 
nies, during the first visit of the emperor to Sparta 
in A.D. 124/25, derived very probably from the re- 
ligious tendancy of this period to attribute to the 
Roman lord the titles, symbols and qualities of 
Jupiter.?? Within the same pattern falls the conse- 
cration of a group of about fifty altars to Antoni- 
nus Pius identified with Zeus Eleutherios in the 
same Lacedemonian city. 

The worship of imperial deities and virtues con- 
stituted a regular religious practice in the Roman 
Empire. Therefore, it is evident that personifications 
of abstract ideas were venerated in the Roman 
colony of Corinth, where sacerdotes of Apollo Au- 
gustus, Neptunus Augustus and Mars Augustus are 
attested epigraphically.?? What is most interesting, 
however, is the “Romanization” of some local 
deities through the imperial titles of Augustus or 


Xepaotróc. When Augustus founded Patras as a 
Roman colony around 20 B.C., Aetolian popula- 
tions who came or were forced to come to live in 
the new city brought with them the gold-ivory 
statue of Artemis Laphria, a very old goddess of 
Western Greece. In her new home, the deity took 
both the Latin name Diana, an indication that she 
had also been accepted by the Roman inhabitants, 
and the attribute Augusta, which means that she was 
placed under high imperial protection. Thus, the 
ancient Aetolian goddess, whose name announced 
and alluded to the Augustan benefaction and foun- 
dation, became a common religious point of refer- 
ence for both Greek immigrants and Latin colonists.30 


II. The topography and the ritual of the imperial 
cult 


The fact that imperial worship in Greece was based 
on pre-existing religious structures is also demon- 
strated by the building programme of the cult. From 
the end of the Ist c. B.C. on, very few new con- 
structions were realised for the needs of the impe- 
rial worship in the Peloponnese. Among these one 
can cite the Sebasteia or Kaisareia in Gytheion and 
in Messene. While the first is known only through 
epigraphic evidence,?! the second has been discov- 
ered on the north side of the sanctuary of Ascle- 
pios, near the agora of the city.? The Kaisareion 
consists of two large buildings with six rooms each, 
flanking the main north staircase of the Hellenistic 





26. IG IV, 701; cf. Robert 1963, 315; Baladié 1980, 274. See Richards 1988 for a different interpretation of the 
epithet embaterios assigned to Trajan. 

27. IG V 1, 381-404 and 1592; Euangelidis 1911, 198 no. 5; SEG 11, 1950, 763; SEG 13, 1956, 256; SEG 36, 1986, 
358; see also SEG 49, 1999, 400. One of these altars (SEG 13, 1956, 256) can be dated with certainty to A.D. 124/25, 
on the basis of the mention of the Spartan patronomos P. Memmius Sidectas (cf. RP II, LAC 579). When assimilations 
to gods other than Zeus occur, they can be explained within the local context; so, the Dionysiac technitai in Athens 
consecrated an altar to an unknown emperor, maybe Hadrian, designated as neos Dionysos (IG IP, 3323); in Sparta 
an altar was dedicated “to the Olympian gods new Dioscouroi”, probably an allusion to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus (IG V 1, 447). 

28. IG V 1, 403, 407-45; SEG 11, 1950, 766-68; SEG 36, 1986, 359; SEG 41, 1991, 316; SEG 44, 1994, 359; SEG 
47, 1997, 360-61; SEG 49, 1999, 402-04. Anyway, it is worth noting here that Antoninus Pius spoke in favour of 
Sparta in a territorial dispute between the city and the Eleutherolacones (IG V 1, 37, ll. 7-9); Cartledge, Spawforth 
2002, 114; for a different interpretation, see Hupfloher 2000, 172-73. 

29. CIL III, 534; Corinth VIIL2, no. 120 (Apollo Augustus); Corinth VIIL3, no. 156 (Neptunus Augustus) and 
no. 212 (Mars Augustus). The monument in commemoration of his victory at Actium in 31 B.C. that Augustus had 
erected in Nicopolis was consecrated to his three protector gods (Oliver 1969; Carter 1977; Murray, Petsas 1989). 

30. Paus. VII. 18, 8-9; CIL III, 510; Rizakis 1989, nos 4-5, cf. no. 6; RPC I, 1276-77, 1281; Anti 1916; Herbillon 
1929, 57-73; Antonetti 1990, 241-69; Osanna 1997; Ellinger 1993, 243-45; Houby-Nielsen 2001. 

31. See supra n. 12. 

32. Its exact location has been identified via two inscriptions found in situ (IG V 1, 1462; Bardane 1988. Migeotte 
1985, Il. 38-40 [SEG 35, 1985, 343]). 
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Asclepieion. According to the archaeological finds, 
the monument seems to have served both as a din- 
ing room and as the main office of the imperial 
priests, and probably also as a meeting place for 
local nobles. From the topographical point of view, 
the Sebasteion in Messene was part of the most 
important sanctuary of the city, a well-structured 
architectural complex of monuments consecrated 
to Asclepios. The temple of the god, who in 
Messene was not venerated as a healer deity, but 
as a political divinity, occupied the central part of 
a large peristyle precinct to which several public 
and religious buildings have been annexed: the 
council house and small temples of mythical heroes 
and local deities associated with the foundation of 
Messene in 370/369 B.C.? The construction of the 
Kaisareion in the beginning of the Principate 
linked the imperial power to this architectural com- 
plex of political character. An altar consecrated to 
the Great gods Patrooi and to Augustus confirms 
that the imperial cult had been incorporated into 
the civic and religious institutions of the city. 
Roman urbanization of Greek sanctuaries illus- 
trates the way in which the new prevailing ideology 
could be built up progressively onto the symbolic 
structures of the past. In the Roman Peloponnese 
and in mainland Greece, unlike the ambitious 
building programmes destined for the imperial cult 
in Asia Minor, old temples were often reconse- 
crated to the new divi. This act should not be ex- 
plained exclusively on the grounds of the probable 
economic difficulties that Greek cities faced be- 
tween the end of the Hellenistic period and the be- 
ginning of the Principate. Rededications of ancient 
monuments to imperial persons involved the prin- 
ciples of a political and religious dialogue between 
the representatives of the Roman power and the 





foreign subjects. Throughout the centuries public 
buildings inevitably received new symbolisms that 
they absorbed and transformed, without losing 
their initial character. In the case of imperial wor- 
ship, the need for consecutive dedications and 
reuses of monuments stemmed both from the 
Greek people, who wished to announce, to under- 
stand and to integrate the imperial presence into 
their political institutions, social life and religious 
system, and from the Roman authorities, who 
sought to become part of this complex ritual pat- 
tern and thus to justify their sovereignty.” 
Therefore, in the beginning of the Principate the 
classical Metroon in Olympia was reconsecrated 
to Augustus and afterwards, probably under Claudius, 
it became a temple of the dynastic cult of the im- 
perial family.% Pausanias reports that a circular 
religious monument surrounded by porticoes of 
imprecise date in the agora of Elis was once dedi- 
cated to the Roman emperors, but in his time it 
was falling into ruin.” The Hellenistic house of a 
tyrant of Sicyon, which was situated near the fune- 
rary monument of Aratos in the agora of the city, 
seems to have been consecrated to Nero on the oc- 
casion of the liberation of the province of Achaea.?? 
Numerous imperial inscriptions on honorific statue 
bases were placed in almost every Greek religious 
site, such as in the sanctuaries of Asclepios in Epi- 
daurus and of Hera at Argos.” According to Pau- 
sanias, statues of Trajan and Hadrian were erected 
in the pronaos of the Temple of Zeus in Olympia,*° 
while representations of the latter emperor and of 
his wife Sabina as Zeus Olympios and Aphrodite 
respectively were placed in an ancient round reli- 
gious monument in Sparta.*! The double or, better, 
consecutive consecrations of temples, the dedication 
of almost every new public building — porticoes, 


33. Paus. IV. 31, 10; Orlandos 1960; Felten 1983, 84-93; Habicht 1985, 36-63; Themelis 1991, 102-03; Graf 1992, 
174-76; Melfi 2007, 247-89. For the places of public dinners, see Schmitt Pantel 1992, 303-33. 
34. SEG 43, 1993, 163, and 44, 1994, 376; Hoét-van Cauwenberghe 1999, 177-79 (AnnEpigr 1999, 1467); cf. 


Deshours 2004, 124-25. 
35. Alcock 1993, 198. 


36. See supra 000 (and n. 23). A monument in the sanctuary of Athena Pronaia in Delphi, which very probably 
should be identified with the magnificent Tholos, served similar purposes, probably under the Flavians (Paus. X. 8, 


6; Kantiréa 2007, 153-56). 


37. Paus. VI. 24, 10; Zoumbaki 2001, 150-51; Wojan 2008. 


38. Kantiréa 2008. 

39. Hojte 2005, passim. 

40. Paus. V. 12, 6; Alcock 1993, 190. 

41. Paus. III. 12, 11; Hupfloher 2000, 160-61. 
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gymnasia, fountains and so on — to the gods Augu- 
sti, as Well as the erection of many imperial statues 
and portraits in agorai and sanctuaries illustrate the 
conscious will to associate the Roman emperors 
with the commonly accepted gods, and they 
demonstrate the intention of the imperial power to 
dominate in every civic and religious public space. 

The connection of imperial contests — Kaisareia 
or Sebasteia — with traditional Greek festivals falls 
within the same pattern. With the exception of 
the Olympic games, which seem to have never 
included imperial competitions, the double festiv- 
ities took place in sanctuaries under the patronage 
of important cities, such as in the Asclepieion in 
Epidaurus. Many victors’ lists and honorific in- 
scriptions of agonothetai attest the long and com- 
posite names of these double or triple festivals: 
Apollonieia Asclepieia Kaisareia in Epidaurus, Se- 
basteia Nemeia in Argos, Lykaia Kaisareia in Me- 
galopolis in Arcadia. The most unexpected case 
was undoubtedly the connection of Kaisareia Se- 
basteia with the old Isthmian games in the Roman 
colony of Corinth.” 

The border between civic and religious honours 
cannot be easily determined, maybe because it did 
not exist for the ancient Greeks. Dedications of 
statues and the acclamation of the honoured with 
the titles of benefactor, saviour and patron were 
common civic honours, while festivals, sacrifices, 
priesthoods and consecrations of altars and tem- 
ples belonged to the most important religious ho- 
nours. The former prove undoubtedly the human 
nature of the Roman emperor, while the last 
demonstrate that simultaneously he was granted 
godlike honours — ioó0£01 tai. The imperial cult 
was born of the need of the subjects to define the 
place of their lord in a hierarchical system of val- 
ues, and in this sense, it represented none other 
than the highest level in the scale of honours. 

Being a political expression in a religious guise 
or, vice-versa, a religious act marked with a strong 
political discourse, the imperial cult had to concern 
and to be addressed to the whole society. With a 
couple of exceptions, the Roman emperors did not 
impose their own cult, but they accepted it, even 
if they were obliged by a feeling of pietas or by 





42. See intra. 


simulated humility to deny it officially. The most 
representative case is Tiberius’ refusal to accept 
divine honours in the letter that he addressed to the 
local authorities of Gytheion.? Anyway, it is more 
than certain that Tiberius and his family accepted 
a cult by the koinon of Eleutherolacones. 

The local elites played an important role in the 
institution and promulgation of imperial worship. 
The appointment of priests and agonothetai, and 
the organization and financing of festivals includ- 
ing sacrifices, games, expensive symposia and the 
distribution of grain, wine and money were a bur- 
den for the members of the upper classes. Never 
the less, this ritual constituted a challenge for the 
rich people to show their power and to confirm 
their generosity, but it also gave them the oppor- 
tunity to receive honours and privileges in ex- 
change, and thus to enhance their prestige among 
their fellow citizens. The imperial cult was an act 
of benefaction for the nobles, a means of amuse- 
ment if not of survival for the poorest populations, 
and a proof of loyalty and political obedience for 
Rome. The long and detailed decrees of Gytheion 
and of Messene make clear that the imperial cele- 
brations were realised according to an official pro- 
tocol covering a very large range of activities, 
from the dedication of cult images and the accom- 
plishment of sacred processions to the clothing of 
the participants. This protocol had to be preserved 
respectfully in all cases, independently of the real 
religious sentiment that the participants may or 
may not have felt during these ceremonies or their 
belief in the true nature, divine or human, of their 
lords. Unfortunately, we will never know their gen- 
uine religious emotions, because we cannot base 
our answer on reliable indications, not even on the 
title god, the use of which progressively became a 
commonplace in the honorific vocabulary. In any 
case, the coexistence of two kinds of sacrifices, 
those that were addressed directly to the emperor 
as god and the more numerous ones that were of- 
fered to the gods on behalf of the safety, the health 
and the eternal reign of the emperors, illustrates 
the double nature — human and divine — of the 
Roman overlord, which imposed different kinds of 
honours in different historic circumstances.“ 


43. SEG 11, 1950, 922; Taylor 1929; Oliver 1989, 58-65 no. 15. 


44. Price 1980; id. 1984b. 
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III. Imperial festivals and celebrations 


Starting from the beginning of the Principate, im- 
perial festivals spread all over the Greek world, and 
the Roman emperors began to be celebrated on 
various occasions. Several imperial anniversaries 
came to be included in the festival calendars of the 
Greek communities, on the model of the official 
Roman state calendar, which included all of the most 
important anniversaries commemorating episodes 
of the life and politico-military activity of the em- 
perors, such as dies natalis and imperii, imperial 
salutations, consular designations, and so on. Although 
modelled on the state calendar of Rome, the local 
festival calendars often included anniversaries 
commemorating specific episodes directly con- 
cerning a given community, such as the visit of an 
emperor. The two series of altars for Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius from Sparta offer a remarkable ex- 
ample of this situation. On the occasion of the Em- 
peror Hadrian’s first visit to the Laconian city (A.D. 
124/25), the polis ordered the erection of some 
thirty altars dedicated to Hadrian “the Saviour” 
(soter), on which private citizens were supposed to 
perform sacrifices during the procession in honour 
of the emperor. The second (and more numerous) 
series of altars later dedicated to Antoninus Pius 
Soter, identified with Zeus Eleutherios, shows that 
the ceremony of the adventus principis, celebrated 
on the occasion of Hadrian’s first visit to Sparta, 
continued to be celebrated years later, and was thus 
included in the Spartan festival calendar.“ 

In the Greek world, the integration of the Roman 
emperors into the local festival calendars led to the 
institution of new (independent) imperial festivals, 
usually called Kaisareia or Sebasteia, which included 
agonistic competitions (athletic and/or musical 
events). In addition, the emperor and other mem- 
bers of his family were celebrated in local and Pan- 
hellenic festivals along with traditional gods, a fact 
resulting in a change of the traditional festival’s 
name — with the addition of an imperial epithet, 





such as Kaisareia, Sebasteia or others modelled on 
the name of a given emperor — and sometimes also 
in the inclusion in the programme of new compe- 
titions specifically aimed at celebrating and hon- 
ouring the emperor and his family. Within the Greek 
world, the Peloponnese occupied a remarkable po- 
sition due to the particular privilege of hosting 
three of the most famous Panhellenic festivals (the 
Olympian, Isthmian and Nemean Games); new sets 
of competitions specifically dedicated to the em- 
peror came to be included in two of them (the Ne- 
mean and Isthmian). 


a) Kaisareia and Sebasteia in the cities of the 
Roman Peloponnese 


The above mentioned hieros nomos from the 
Eleutherolaconian city of Gytheion (A.D. 15)* 
provides precious information about the way in 
which imperial festivals were organized and cele- 
brated, showing that they were basically modelled 
on the traditional religious festivals and included 
different moments, i.e. processions, sacrifices, ag- 
onistic competitions. The text documents the offi- 
cial institution of an imperial festival (Kaisareia) 
which included a solemn procession, sacrifices and 
libations, and eight days of musical events (thyme- 
likoi agones). Five days were dedicated to as many 
members of the imperial family: the divus Augustus, 
the reigning emperor Tiberius, Livia, Germanicus and 
Drusus the Younger (respectively Tiberius’ nephew 
and son). The sixth day was dedicated to T. Quinc- 
tius Flamininus, the Roman general and author of 
the famous declaration of the freedom of the Greeks 
at the Isthmus in 196 B.C., who soon after freed 
Gytheion and the other Eleutherolaconian cities 
from the domination of Nabis of Sparta.*? Two more 
days of games were then celebrated “in memory of 
C. Iulius Eurycles” and “in honour of C. Iulius Laco” 
respectively, two Spartan aristocrats and benefactors 
who belonged to one of the most important families 
of the Peloponnese and of imperial Greece at large.>° 


45. On festival calendars and imperial anniversaries see Fishwick, ICLW II.1, 482-501 (esp. 492-97 for the eastern 
part of the Empire). On Spartan altars see supra, p. 379; cf. also Hupfloher 2000, 172-73. 
46. SEG 11, 1950, 923; see supra, pp. 376-77, and at n. 12. 


47. SEG 11, 1950, 923, Il. 7-11. 
48. Op. cit., ll. 11-12. 
49. See supra, at n. 13. 


50. SEG 11, 1950, 923, Il. 18-22. On these individuals, and more generally on the Spartan C. Iulii (Euryclids), see 
most recently Kantiréa 2007, 159-66 (with further bibliography at p. 159 n. 4) and Balzat 2008 (with further bibli- 


ography at n. 2). 
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At Gytheion the celebrations were opened every 
day by a solemn procession which preceded the be- 
ginning of the games. The pompe started from the 
sanctuary of Asclepius and Hygeia, the entire pop- 
ulation taking part: besides the magistrates, who 
headed the parade and played a fundamental role 
in it, there were the ephebes, the neoi, all the other 
citizens wearing white garments and laurel wreaths, 
the sacred virgins and the women wearing ritual 
garments?! As the pompe reached the sanctuary of 
the imperial cult (Kaisareion), the ephors sacrificed 
a bull for the safety and eternal power of the mon- 
archs and gods (i.e. the reigning emperor and his 
divinized predecessors), and they also arranged for 
the other magistrates to perform sacrifices in the 
agora. Finally, at the theatre of Gytheion, before 
the artists entered the scene to compete in the 
thymelic games, the synedroi of the Eleuthero- 
laconian Koinon and the other magistrates of 
Gytheion offered incense for the safety of the em- 
perors on an incense burner (thymiaterion) set on 
a sacred table (trapeza) in front of three painted 
images of Augustus, Tiberius and Livia, which had 
been paraded in the procession through the city. 
The musical events could then begin. 

Kaisareia were also celebrated at Sparta, where 
they are mentioned for the first time in an agonistic 
inscription dated to the Flavian age.“ They had 
probably been introduced in the Augustan age, 





51. SEG 11, 1950, 923, II. 25-28. 
52. Op. cit., ll. 28-30. 


when the institution of the imperial cult at Sparta 
can be dated, as shown by the presence of naoi of 
Caesar and Augustus, and of an altar of Augustus, 
in the agora. The initiative must have been spon- 
sored by the same Eurycles, friend of Augustus (and 
partisan of him at Actium), who in all probability 
was also responsible for the institution of the im- 
perial cult at Sparta?* The Spartan Kaisareia in- 
cluded athletic and maybe also thymelic contests, 
and are still attested in the 3rd c. A.D.; by the mid- 
second century they were celebrated together (i.e. 
successively in the same year) with a new agonistic 
festival, the Eurycleia.” The latter was named after 
C. Iulius Eurycles Herculanus — descendant of Eu- 
rycles and the first Spartan to enter the Roman 
senate — in whose honour this festival was cele- 
brated for the first time following his death (around 
A.D. 136)?5 

Some years later, around A.D. 180, a new ago- 
nistic festival was founded at Sparta in honour of 
Commodus. The Olympia Kommodeia? — as far as 
is known the last games instituted at Sparta for an 
emperor — included athletic and musical competi- 
tions and most likely envisaged sacrifices for the 
emperor's safety. The institution of this new ago- 
nistic festival could have been prompted by the 
Spartans' desire to thank the Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius for returning the ager Denthaliatis to them.” 
Under the Severans, the Kommodeia were among 


53. Op. cit., ll. 5-7 and 33-35. In religious contexts, imperial images acted as substitutes of the emperor and con- 
stituted a sort of duplicate of him; quite often they were taken in procession by bearers called sebastophoroi; cf. 
Fishwick, ICLW II.1, 550-53 (with ns 465 and 469) and III.3, 273-74; Herz 1997, 249-50. At Athens and Tanagra the 
ephebes took part in the transport of imperial images; cf. IG XII Suppl., 646, 1. 13 (with Robert 1939, 124-25; id. 
1960b, 323 and n. 7). 

54. Moretti 1953a, no. 66 (a little earlier than A.D. 86). 

55. Paus. III. 11, 4-5. 

56. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 99, 184-85; RP II, LAC 461; see infra p. 390. 

57. IGV 1, 71b (Il. 54-55); 86; 168; 550; 603; SEG 34, 1984, 308 (Il. 19-20). Four of the six known agonothetai of this 
contest presided over the combined Kaisareia kai Eurycleia (Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 186-187, with 263-264 n. 14). 

58. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 110-111, 186-187; Hupfloher 2000, 169 n. 86; RP II, LAC 462. A catalogue of 
ephors (Museum of Sparta, inv. no. 6474), recently published by Steinhauer 2006/07, registers two events — both to 
be connected with the provisions of Herculanus' will — in the patronomate of Neikephoros son of Marcus (A.D. 
136/37): 1) the donation of the island of Cythera to Sparta by the Emperor Hadrian; 2) the first celebration of the 
Eurycleia. Based on this information, it can be argued that Herculanus, who had inherited his ancestral estates on 
the island from C. Iulius Eurycles, bequeathed them to the emperor Hadrian, who in turn gave them back to Sparta 
— together with the entire island of Cythera, which thus lost its independence — so that the revenues coming from the 
estates could be used for the funding of the newly established festival; cf. Steinhauer 2006/07, 201-02. 

59. See Miranda 1992/93, 83, for the epigraphic references. 

60. IG V 1, 1361 (A.D. 177/78) with Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 117, 139 and 187. 
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the so-called hieroi and eiselastikoi agonistic festi- 
vals. According to A. J. S. Spawforth, this presti- 
gious status — which could only be granted by the 
emperor — was assigned to the Kommodeia in the 
Severan age, when these games would also have as- 
sumed the epithet Olympia, thus undergoing a re- 
organization on the model of the Olympic games. 
As a result, a local era of “Olympiads” was also in- 
stituted, regulating the quinquennial celebration of 
these games.f! 

While at Sparta, it is worth mentioning another 
agonistic festival, dedicated to Zeus Ouranios, the 
Megala Ourania. This festival was founded around 
A.D. 97/8, as revealed by an agonistic inscription 
on a Statue base dedicated at Sparta by a wrestler 
after his victory during the first celebration of a 
contest called Megista Ourania Sebasteia Neroua- 
nideia. It would seem that the reigning emperor 
Nerva had been associated with Zeus Ouranios.9 
Yet, this is the only known example of this partic- 
ular denomination: in the subsequent epigraphical 
references to the (Megala) Ourania — the last ex- 
ample dating between the end of the 2nd and the 
beginning of the 3rd centuries A.D.“ — imperial 
epithets never occur again. Therefore, given that 
the particular denomination linking the festival for 
*Heavenly Zeus" with the emperor refers to the 
first celebration of these games, one could tenta- 
tively reconstruct the following scenario: once 
Sparta had obtained from the Emperor Nerva the 
permission for the institution of the new festival — 





which included a sacred agon — she expressed her 
gratitude towards him by adding the epithets Se- 
basteia and Nerouanideia to the name of the festi- 
val. The absence of these epithets from the later 
epigraphical references to the festival and the lack 
at Sparta of further specific evidence of a relation- 
ship between “Heavenly Zeus" and the emperors 
would, however, seem to indicate that the addition 
of the name of the emperor to the name of the fes- 
tival had a merely formal character and did not 
provoke any lasting association between the cult 
of “Heavenly Zeus” and the imperial cult.® 

At Messene a festival called Kaisareia is men- 
tioned for the first time in an honorary decree for 
the quaestor pro praetore P. Cornelius Scipio,” 
who had shown great benevolence towards Augus- 
tus and the imperial family. He spent lavishly on 
organizing with all possible zeal the Kaisareia, pro- 
viding for the execution of vows and sacrifices for 
Augustus’ safety. Moreover, he arranged for many 
other cities of the province of Achaea to join him 
in organizing similar festivals for the emperor.‘ 
But Scipio’s piety and loyalty towards the imperial 
house went further. After learning that Augustus’ 
nephew (and adoptive son) C. Caesar had returned 
safely from the eastern campaign against the 
Parthians, Scipio invited the whole population of 
Messene to wear wreaths and to make sacrifices to 
celebrate this happy news; moreover, he himself 
sacrificed a bull for the good health of Gaius and 
offered lavish spectacles (theaï). In order to render 


61. Spawforth 1986, 327-32; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 187. The eiselastic agones gave victors the right to a 
triumphal procession (eiselasis) in their home-cities, in addition to other (also material) privileges. Miranda 1992/93 
thinks that the Spartan Kommodeia already enjoyed the status of sacred agon during the reign of Commodus; see 


also RP II, 405-06. 


62. IG V 1, 667. The games were partially financed by the local benefactors C. Iulius Agesilaus and T. Flavius 
Charixenus (RP II, LAC 416 and 361); cf. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 106, 185-86. Agesilaus, eponymous patronomos 
around A.D. 100, dedicated a colonnaded building to the theoi Sebastoi and the polis of Sparta; see Cartledge, Spaw- 


forth 2002, 106 and 219 app. I, no. 29. 


63. Hupfloher 2000, 162-65; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 196. 
64. Moretti 1953a, no. 66; cf. also Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 232, app. IV B. 


65. A parallel to this suggested scenario is provided by an inscription from Ancyra (Asia Minor): in the age of 
Caracalla a boxer dedicated a statue after winning in the first celebration of the Asclepieia Antoneineia. According to 
L. Robert, the addition of the epithet Antoneineia, which does not occur again in the subsequent epigraphical refer- 
ences to this festival, refers to the permission granted by the emperor Caracalla to the city of Ancyra for the foundation 
of new sacred games dedicated to Asclepius, but the absence of this epithet in the following epigraphical references 
shows that “cette adjonction de l’empereur au dieu était sentie, même en haut lieu, comme banale et de pure forme, 
et n’était pas considérée comme un élément essentiel du nom de la fête”, see Robert 1960a, 350-68 (quot. at 362). 

66. SEG 23, 1968, 206 (A.D. 2/3); cf. Kantiréa 2007, 208 no. 1. On the individual see RP II, MES 175. 

67. SEG 23, 1968, 206, 11. 2-10. 

68. Op. cit., ll. 10-15. These rituals imitated the Roman vota pro salute Caesaris. 
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the homage paid to Gaius more lasting, Cornelius 
Scipio also ordered the Messenians to celebrate 
every year, by wearing wreaths and making sacri- 
fices, the anniversary day of the first designation 
of C. Caesar to the consulship. He also stated that 
a two day interval should be placed between the 
festival for Augustus and the celebration of the an- 
niversary of Gaius’ first designation to the consul- 
ship. P. Herz has shown that these festivals 
followed the official calendar of Rome, and he has 
proposed as feast days the 13th and 16th of January, 
i.e. the anniversaries of Gaius’ first designation to 
the consulship in 5 B.C. and Octavian’s assump- 
tion of the title Augustus in 27 B.C. respectively.” 

Another Messenian decree, documenting the in- 
stitution of the dynastic cult in this polis immedi- 
ately after the death of Augustus, deals with the 
organization of an imperial festival for the domus 
Augusta.” This decree mentions the divus Augus- 
tus, Tiberius, Livia (called thea), Antonia the 
Younger and Livilla; in a lost part of the inscription 
the names of other members of the imperial family 
were probably inscribed: Drusus the Elder and the 
Younger (husbands of Antonia the Younger and of 
Livilla respectively) and most likely Germanicus 
and Agrippina the Elder as well. This Messenian 
decree could attest to the reorganization of the 
Kaisareia mentioned in the honorary decree for 
the quaestor pro praetore P. Cornelius Scipio after 
Augustus’ death. Something similar may have hap- 
pened at Gytheion, if we suppose that an imperial 
festival was already celebrated during Augustus’ 
principate (although we do not have any reference 
to Kaisareia at Gytheion before the above-men- 
tioned “lex sacra" of A.D. 15).” The Messenian 





69. SEG 23, 1968, 206, Il. 16-20. 
70. Herz 1993. 


festival lasted three days — during which an inter- 
ruption of any public and private activity (partic- 
ularly trials and executions) was proclaimed — and 
included athletic competitions. The athletic con- 
tests, reserved for paides and epheboi, and the 
equestrian races for the neoi took place on the em- 
peror's dies natalis, due to the fragmentary state 
of the inscription, it is not known if it refers to the 
birthday of the divus Augustus or Tiberius.? Other 
rituals were performed before the beginning of the 
games, as in the Kaisareia of Gytheion, which were 
aimed at expressing piety and loyalty to the impe- 
rial power and at directing the gods' favour to- 
wards the emperor and the imperial house. First, 
the magistrates of Messene had to swear an oath 
of allegiance to the divus Augustus, Tiberius and 
their descendants.“ Lambs were then taken to the 
temple of the imperial cult (Sebasteion) to be sac- 
rificed, the sacred parade being headed by the an- 
nual priest of the divus Augustus, who first entered 
the temple with a torch and illuminated the impe- 
rial images.” This is another example of the im- 
portant role imperial images played in the rituals 
of the cult of the emperors.” 

The agonistic festival celebrated every two 
years at the sanctuary of Poseidon on the Isthmus 
of Corinth was one of the oldest and most famous 
Panhellenic festivals and attracted contestants and 
spectators from all over the Greek world. During 
the Principate a new imperial contest was added to 
the traditional Isthmian games, so that the Roman 
emperors came to be worshipped together with the 
god Poseidon. After the destruction of Corinth by 
L. Mummius in 146 B.C., the Romans assigned to 
Sicyon the task of organizing the Isthmian games. 


71. SEG 41, 1991, 328 (A.D. 15); cf. Kantiréa 2007, 206 no. 3. See also supra, p. 377. 
72. Generally speaking, it is likely that most of the imperial festivals in Greek cities were introduced under Au- 
gustus, or early in the imperial age, and that they continued to be celebrated in the following years in honour of the 


reigning emperor and his family. 
73. SEG 41, 1991, 328, II. 34-35. 


74. Op. cit., ll. 19-22. A link existed between the imperial cult and the ceremonies of the oath of allegiance to the 
imperial house. Inscriptions from Asia Minor and Cyprus show that the magistrates (of cities or koina) and the 
demos used to swear loyalty to the imperial house, sometimes in front of imperial images, and also invoked the gods 
and the divinized emperors as witnesses. Moreover, they addressed prayers and vows to the gods for the safety and 
good health of the reigning emperor; cf. Kantiréa 2007, 70 (and n. 2). 

75. SEG 41, 1991, 328, Il. 22-29. Torches and lamps, which had always played an important role in Greek ritual 
practices, also came to be used in the imperial cult, particularly in connection with the so-called imperial mysteries; 


see Pleket 1965, esp. 342-44. 


76. Fishwick, ICLW II.1, 550-53 (and ns 465, 469) and III.3, 273-74; Herz 1997, 249-50; Price 1984a, 189-90. 
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Following the foundation of the Colonia Laus Iulia 
Corinthiensis (44 B.C.), Corinth recovered the 
management of the Isthmian festival, and a new se- 
ries of competitions known as Kaisareia were 
added to the programme of the traditional Isthmia: 
from then on, the Isthmian games began to be 
known as ”Io@uia Kai Karodpera.? The earliest in- 
scription — that can be dated with certainty — which 
mentions the festival at Corinth in its new form, 
with the Kaisareia added to the Isthmia, is an ago- 
nistic catalogue dated to A.D. 3 by both the Actian 
era and Roman consular dating.” In all probability, 
however, the Kaisareia had been introduced imme- 
diately after the battle of Actium, at the beginning 
of the Augustan reign; as for the return to Corinth 
of the management of the Isthmian games, this too 
occurred most likely at the beginning of the reign 
of Augustus (and may have coincided with the 
introduction of the Kaisareia).” In the age of 
Tiberius the local notable T. Manlius Iuvencus was 
author of a reorganization of the festival: while 
holding the presidency of the games, he modified 
the programme sequence by celebrating the Kai- 
sareia before the Isthmia.8° This and other pieces 
of evidence clearly distinguish between the Isthmia 
and Kaisareia,*' and the fact that there existed sep- 
arated lists of victors? demonstrates beyond doubt 


that Kaisareia and Isthmia, although celebrated in 
the context of one and the same festival (dedicated 
to Poseidon) and presided over by a single ago- 
nothetes, represented two independent series of 
competitions, the former also including thymelic 
events. A third series of competitions was intro- 
duced under Tiberius and named after the reigning 
emperor; the latest certain reference to this quadri- 
ennial imperial contest dates from the reign of Tra- 
jan, but it may still have been celebrated during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius.? Under the Emperor 
Claudius new changes occurred. The Isthmia, which 
had until then been celebrated at Corinth, returned 
to the sanctuary of Poseidon. The Epidaurian aris- 
tocrat Cn. Cornelius Pulcher, son of the founder 
of the imperial cult at Epidaurus Cn. Cornelius 
Nicatas,*4 was responsible for this return. Pulcher 
had embarked on a career in the Roman colony, as 
was regularly the case for the most prestigious 
members of the Epidaurian aristocracy, who 
sought to exploit the assumption of political and 
religious offices in the colony to increase their 
prestige and social standing.® After holding the 
quinquennial duovirate, Cornelius Pulcher held 
the presidency of the Isthmian festival, both the 
Isthmia kai Kaisareia and the contest in honour of 
the reigning emperor Claudius; on that occasion he 





77. A few variants are also attested: Corinth VIII 1, nos 80-81, 1. 2 (Katoápeta "Ic0juo); Corinth VIIL1, no. 14, 
ll. 5-6 ("Io01ta Kotoóápei); Corinth VIII.2, no. 68 (Isthmia Caesarea). Kaisareia alone are also mentioned; cf. Geb- 
hard 1993, 87 n. 35. 

78. Corinth VIII, no. 14; SEG 11, 1950, 61; cf. Degrassi 1952, 6. 

79. According to J. H. Kent (Corinth VIIL3, p. 70) Corinth recovered the management of the Isthmian games 
sometime between 7 B.C. and A.D. 3, while the Kaisareia were introduced around 30 B.C. (p. 28), as already stated 
by A. B. West, Corinth VIII.1, p. 65; Chow 1992, 47, proposes the year 30 B.C. for the return of the Isthmian games 
to Corinth, while Gebhard 1993, 79-82, thinks of the period immediately following the foundation of the colony. 
See Kantiréa 2007, 184-85. 

80. Corinth VIIL2, no. 81,11. 5-8: agonothet(e) Isthm(ion) | et Caesareon | qui primus Caesalrea egit ante Isthmia. 
See also Corinth VIII.3, no. 154. 

81. Cf. IG VII, 1856 (Thespiai; reign of Augustus): honorary inscription for an individual who carried off victories 
at the Isthmia, at the Nemeia and four times at the Kaisareia at Corinth. 

82. Corinth VIII.1, no. 19 and Biers, Geagan 1970, 79-83: two catalogues of victors at the Kaisareia. 

83. Corinth VIIL3, no. 156 (Tiberea Augustea Caesarea); Corinth VIIL3, no. 153 (Tiberea Claudiea Sebastea); 
Corinth VIIL2, no. 86 and Corinth VIII.3, nos 208-09 (Neronea Caesarea and Caesarea Neronea); Corinth VIII.3, 
no. 210 (Caesarea Vespasianea Sebastea); Corinth VIIL2, no. 71 and Corinth VIIL3, no. 218 (Caesarea Nervanea 
Traianea Sebastea); Corinth VIII.2, no. 72 (Caesarea Nervanea Traianea Sebastea Germanicea Dacea); IG IV, 795 
(Koicápna Nepovávna Tpodvna Xepóotna Feppavikno Adkna; see also Corinth VIII.3, no. 138). According to 
J. H. Kent (Corinth VIII.3, p. 19 n. 6), the mutilated text Corinth VIII.1, no. 77 might attest the existence of the 
contest in honour of the reigning emperor in the age of Marcus Aurelius. 

84. RP I, ARG 114 and 116; see infra, p. 395. 

85. Cf. the case of Pulcher's homonymous grandson Cn. Cornelius Pulcher (RP I, ARG 117 and COR 228), active 
between the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian; see infra, p. 395 (and n. 164). 
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was the first to celebrate the Isthmia at the Isth- 
mus.* The same inscription informs us that Cor- 
nelius Pulcher was also responsible for introducing 
poetry contests reserved for young girls in honour 
of the diva Iulia Augusta (i.e. Livia) to the pro- 
gramme of the Kaisareia.*’ The presence in the 
programme of the Kaisareia of poetry and prose 
eulogies for the reigning emperor and other mem- 
bers of the imperial family is also documented by 
some lists of victors.88 

In the imperial age, therefore, the Isthmian 
games were transformed by the addition of two 
new series of imperial contests. The Kaisareia were 
celebrated every two years, together with the tra- 
ditional Isthmia, as homage to the founder of the 
Empire. Moreover, starting from the reign of 
Tiberius, and at least until the reign of Trajan, an- 
other contest, named after the reigning emperor, 
was celebrated every four years in his honour in 
addition to the Isthmia kai Kaisareia.? 

Imperial contests were also added to traditional 


festivals at Epidaurus and Argos. In the former city 
the local notable Cn. Cornelius Nicatas, two times 
priest of Augustus, introduced a new agonistic fes- 
tival called Kaisareia and held its presidency together 
with that of the traditional festivals Apollonieia and 
Asclepieia.” A series of inscriptions from the sanc- 
tuary of Asclepius, dated within the first half of the 
Ist c. A.D., documents the celebration every four 
years of a triple festival: the Apollonieia Asclepieia 
Kaisareia.°' This included athletic, musical and 
equestrian competitions and was presided over by 
a single agonothetes, who usually belonged to the 
most prestigious families of Epidaurus. An impe- 
rial contest associated with the Asclepieia then ap- 
pears on an inscription in honour of the imperial 
high-priest of the Achaean League Cn. Cornelius 
Pulcher, great-grandson of Nicatas: the name of the 
imperial games had turned from Kaisareia to Se- 
basteia, and the Apollonieia are not mentioned.” 
At Argos imperial games (Sebasteia) were added 
to the traditional Nemeia.? They were celebrated 





86. Corinth VIII.3, no. 153, Il. 7-8: [qui Isthm]ia ad Isthmium egit | [primus omniu]m; cf. Kantiréa 2007, 185-86. 
This mutilated honorary inscription, originally published by J. H. Kent, who identified the honorand with L. Castricius 
L. f. Regulus, duovir quinquennalis under Tiberius [see RP I, COR 146], has been recently restudied by Kajava 2002, 
who integrates at the beginning (Il. 1-2) the name of Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. Pulcher. The Finnish scholar argues that the 
first celebration of the Isthmia at the Isthmus (under the presidency of Pulcher) took place in A.D. 43. As for the 
Kaisareia, Gebhard 1993, 87-88 (and n. 35), believes that at least until the 2nd c. A.D. they were usually celebrated 
at Corinth, while Spawforth 1989, 195 (and n. 22), thinks that they were celebrated at the Isthmus (in the sanctuary 
of Poseidon): the inscriptions locate the Kaisareia “év Kopív0o (in the sense of city and territory) and specifically 
£v To0uò”. It should be noted that the recent archaeological discovery of a circus in the colony — built most likely 
in the mid-late Augustan period and in use until the 6th c. A.D. — makes it possible that at least the chariot races 
which were part of the programme of the Kaisareia were held in Corinth (equestrian events were also present in the 
programme of the Isthmia); see Romano 2005 (esp. 608-09). 

87. Corinth VIII.3, no. 153, Il. 9-10: [carmina ad Iulia]m diva[m Au]g(ustam) virgil[numque certame]n insti[t]u[it]. 

88. Corinth VIII.1, no. 19 (with Kantiréa 2007, 187, who integrates at 1. 1 the word 0£óc before the name of Au- 
gustus and dates the text to the age of Claudius); Biers, Geagan 1970, 80, Il. 20 sqq. Cf. also Pernot 1993, I, 86. 

89. The present scheme is suggested by the consideration that while all of the known agonothetai were agonothetai 
of the Isthmia (kai) Kaisareia, only some of them also presided over the contest for the reigning emperor; see Geagan 
1968, esp. 73, followed by Puech 1983, 18, who thinks (41-42) that the quadriennial contest in honour of the reigning 
emperor represented the most solemn manifestation of the imperial cult in the province of Achaea (for a different 
view by A. J. S. Spawforth see infra); Chow 1992, 46-48. A. B. West (Corinth VIIL2, pp. 56, 64-65), followed by J. 
H. Kent (Corinth VIIL3, pp. 28-30), had suggested a different scheme: the traditional biennial Isthmia (“Lesser Isth- 
mia") would alternate every four years with the Isthmia kai Kaisareia (“Greater Isthmia”), to which, starting from 
the reign of Tiberius, the contest in honour of the reigning emperor was added. Cf. Kantiréa 2007, 187. 

90. IG IV? 1, 652, ll. 3-8: iepéa tod LeBaotod Kaioal|poc dic, dyavotemoeavta npó|vov tà AmoAA@vieia Kai 
AcxAalriewa, kticavté te t[ùv] Katoalpsiov naváyoptv kai dy&vag | xoi piov dàyovoOerrioavra. 

91. IG IV? 1, 101; 654-55; 664; 674; Peek 1972, no. 86; cf. Kantiréa 2007, 225-27, nos 37, 39, 41-43. 

92. IG IV, 795,1. 10 (ca A.D. 116/17) (see also Corinth VIIL2, no. 71); on Pulcher see infra, appendix. Cf. Sève 
1993; Kantiréa 2007, 171. 

93. IG IV, 606 (first half of the Ist c. A.D.): honorary inscription for the Epidaurian notable T. Claudius Diodotus 
(RP I, ARG 88), who was agonothetes of the LeBdotei Kai Népet; cf. Kantiréa 2007, 171-72. See now also the 
new honorary inscription for Ti. Iulius Claudianus, who was agonothetes of the same festival (Zoumbaki 2008). At 
the end of the 3rd c. B.C. Argos had acquired the right to celebrate the Nemeia. 
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in association with the biennial Nemeia every four 
years, alternating with the quadriennial Heraia, as 
indicated by an honorary inscription for T. Statilius 
Timocrates Memmianus — imperial high-priest of 
the Achaean League between the end of the 2nd 
and the beginning of the 3rd centuries A.D. — who 
was agonothetes 'Hpaíov kai Neugiov koi Xepa- 
otgiov Kai Nepeiov.™ At an earlier date another 
agonothetes of the Sebasteia kai Nemeia, Ti. 
Claudius Tertius Flavianus, had supplied the oil év 
tails] Oas tod Kvpiov adtokpätopos NépBa 
Tpatavod Kaicapog Aptotod LeBaotod l'eppavt- 
ko[d] Aakixod IIapOto9: the reference must be 
to some athletic contest in honour of the reigning 
emperor (Trajan), which was presumably included 
in the context of the Sebasteia kai Nemeia.® 

An imperial contest called Kaisareia was added 
to the traditional Lykaia celebrated in honour of 
Zeus Lykaios on the mount Lykaion, in the vicin- 
ity of Lykosoura, probably in the Augustan age; it 
was still celebrated in the 2nd c. A.D.% 

Moreover, other Kaisareia were celebrated at 
Sicyon” and in the Roman colony of Patrai,?* but 
we do not have any information about their char- 
acteristics; in all probability, however, in addition 
to the usual sacrifices for the emperors' safety and 
good health, they will have included athletic and/or 
musical competitions and games, as with the other 
imperial festivals already discussed. 

Finally, also worthy of mention are the Anti- 
noeia (or megala Antinoeia), a penteteric festival 
including isolympic agones? which took place at 





Mantineia in honour of Hadrian's beloved Anti- 
noos, worshipped after his death as 0sdc &nvyóptog 
at the instigation of Hadrian himself.!9? 


b) Venationes and gladiatorial games at Corinth: 
an imperial festival in the context of the Achaean 
League? 


An imperial festival with venationes and gladiato- 
rial games might have been introduced at Corinth 
around the middle of the Ist c. A.D., in connection 
with the imperial cult administered by the Achaean 
koinon.'?! Based on a letter included in the series 
of epistles of the emperor Julian, but of uncertain 
chronology and authorship,'” concerning a dispute 
between Argos and Corinth about sums of money 
the former owed to the latter for the organization 
of wild animal fights (venationes) in the Roman 
colony, A. J. S. Spawforth has supposed that the 
most solemn celebration of the imperial cult man- 
aged by the Achaean league was a festival held at 
Corinth, including venationes and gladiatorial games 
and financed through contributions from the cities 
belonging to the Koinon.'? In the Greek world, 
wild animal battles and gladiatorial games were 
often present in the programme of imperial festi- 
vals. At Corinth we have certain hints of the cele- 
bration of such events: Corinth and Patrai are the 
only known cities of Achaea to have an amphitheatre, 
the most suitable seat for venationes and gladiato- 
rial games; in addition, the Roman colony modified 
the theatre and the odeion so as to make them ca- 
pable of hosting this type of event.'^ Moreover, 


94. IG IV, 590, Il. 9-11; on Memmianus see RP I, ARG 254 (and infra, appendix). On the rotation scheme of the 
games see Boéthius 1922, 59-61; Charneux 1956, 609; Spawforth 1994, 213. 


95. IGIV, 602; on Flavianus see RP I, ARG 89. 


96. IG V 2, 463 (Megalopolis; 2nd-3rd c. A.D.): honorary inscription for M. Tadius Spedianus, àywvoletnoavra 
tov Avkaiov xoi Kotapriov Aaumpacs kai évapétac (cf. RP I, ARC 155; Robert 1969, 54, and ns 9-10); see also 
IG V 2, 515,1. 31 (Lykosoura; Ist c. A.D.). Cf. Jost 1985, 179-85 (esp. 185). 


97. Corinth VIII.3, no. 272,1. 9 (3rd c. A.D.). 


98. SEG 29, 1979, 340, 1. 9 (2nd-3rd c. A.D. [?]; cf. SEG 41, 1991, 1750). 


99. IVO 450 and 452; IG V 2, 313. 
100. Jost 1984, 541-42. 


101. For the institution of a cult of the emperors in the Achaean league around the middle of the Ist c. A.D. see 


infra, n. 189. 


102. Bidez 1924, no. 198. Keil 1913 had already proposed that this letter be dated to the second half of the Ist c. A.D. 


103. Spawforth 1994. 


104. On the amphitheatre see Corinth I, 89-91. In the theatre fragments of frescoes with scenes of venationes 
have been found (Corinth II, 84-98), while structures have been unearthed in the Odeion that may be interpreted as 
cages for animals (Corinth X, 146-47). Cf. Dio Chrys., Or. XXXI. 121; Apul., Met. X. 18. For the stadium-theatre 
of Patrai see in this volume Rizakis, pp. 136-37 and Di Napoli, p. 259 (with n. 41). 
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the system of payments by several cities! to Corinth 
is similar to the system used in other federal and 
provincial imperial cults, such as the provincial cult 
of Asia, where the koinon appointed special offi- 
cials charged with the management of the sums 
owed by each provincial city.!° The obligation of 
Argos towards Corinth, however, could be inter- 
preted as a case of Roman “financial attribution”, 
the polis of Argos having to pay a sort of tribute to 
the Roman colony, yet still retaining its full civic 
autonomy.!” In that case, the payments to Corinth 
might have been used by the colony to fund vena- 
tiones (and most likely also gladiatorial games) in 
connection with the imperial festival of the Isthmia 
kai Kaisareia, and not (necessarily) in association 
with the imperial cult administered by the Achaean 
koinon. The reference in the letter in question to 
“many cities” making payments is, however, quite 
problematic, as indicated by Spawforth according to 
whom “it would certainly be surprising to find “many” 
cities in Greece” in the same condition as Argos.!9? 


IV. Priests of the imperial cult 


After the Romans became involved in the affairs 
of the eastern Mediterranean a privileged relation- 
ship, based on the principle of mutual collabora- 
tion, was established in the Greek world between 
Roman power and the upper social strata: the Ro- 
mans relied on civic aristocracies to govern and 
control the local situations, while the members of 
the local elites, in turn, enjoyed the patronage of 
senatorial families to strengthen their social pres- 
tige and to consolidate their position at the head 
of society. After the foundation of the Principate, 
the institution and propagation of the cult of the 
Roman emperors contributed to strengthening this 
mutual collaboration. Through emperor worship 
the Greek communities managed both to integrate 
the new monarchs within their religious and sym- 
bolic world and to show their loyalty and gratitude 
towards the Roman imperial power, from which 
better living conditions could ultimately derive. 





A prominent role in this machinery — which in- 
cluded religious, social and political aspects — was 
played by the members of the local elites, who con- 
tributed significantly to the introduction, promo- 
tion and development of the imperial cult in the 
Greek world. Being directly involved in the man- 
agement of the imperial cult, the local Greek no- 
tables showed their own loyalty and that of their 
communities towards the emperors, expressing 
and strengthening their privileged relationship with 
Roman power. At the same time, the organization 
of the imperial cult at both a local and provincial 
level offered members of the elite the possibility 
to act as benefactors: they held the imperial priest- 
hood and the presidency of the imperial games, fi- 
nanced imperial festivals, dedicated temples and 
statues for the emperors and other members of the 
imperial family. Through these acts of euergetism 
connected with the cult of the emperors, those be- 
longing to the upper social strata expressed their 
social prestige and strengthened their power and 
prominence both in their community and in the 
province at large. A few members of the local elites 
even managed to exploit their standing to enter the 
upper Roman orders (equestrian and senatorial). 

Many of the individuals who held the imperial 
priesthood (or the presidency of the imperial con- 
tests) in the Peloponnesian cities during the Early 
Empire fit this scenario well: as members of the 
most prestigious and powerful families of their native 
communities — and sometimes of the province of 
Achaea as well — and thanks to their characteristics 
(good birth, wealth, high economic and social 
standing), they became privileged points of refer- 
ence for the Roman authorities. In the following 
pages we will present some of these individuals and 
their family background. 


a) Sparta 


In the city of Sparta, in a period covering approx- 
imately two centuries (from the beginning of the 


105. The letter refers to “many cities" (Bidez 1924, no. 198, 409b). 

106. Dio Chrys., Or. XXXV. 17; Deininger 1965, 70, 96, 155-57; Price 1984a, 54. The possibility that the vena- 
tiones and gladiatorial games celebrated at Corinth — and put by Spawforth in relationship with the imperial cult 
managed by the Achaean koinon — represented a provincial festival is of course linked to the more general issue of 
the interpretation of the imperial cult within the Achaean league as a “provincial” cult. This vexata quaestio, which 
goes beyond the scope of the present paper, cannot be dealt with here; see, however, infra, appendix. 


107. Keil 1913, 7-9; Laffi 1966, 156-58; Heller 2006, 70. 


108. Spawforth 1994, 217. 
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2nd c. A.D. to the age of Constantine!), 17 high- 
priests of the imperial cult are known from inscrip- 
tions, most of whom belonged to the most prominent 
families of the elite. Moreover, several different 
members of the same family held the imperial 
priesthood, so that in some of these families, such as 
the C. Iulii (Euryclids), this priestly office gradually 
came to be regarded as a sort of hereditary charge. 

Apart from Eudamos, only attested by a cata- 
logue of magistrates dated to the reign of Trajan 
or Hadrian,'!° the earliest known high-priest of the 
imperial cult at Sparta is C. Iulius Eurycles Her- 
culanus (Lucius Vibullius Pius), who held office 
from the end of the reign of Trajan until the end of 
that of Hadrian and became the first Spartan sen- 
ator (towards the end of Trajan's principate or at 
the beginning of that of Hadrian).!!! The first Eu- 
ryclid to obtain Roman citizenship was the famous 


C. Iulius Eurycles, friend of Augustus, by whom he 
was granted the civitas and a personal dynasteia 
over the Spartans as a reward for his support in the 
battle of Actium.'" In the following years Eurycles 
sought to strengthen his social prestige by acting 
both as a benefactor at a local level and by culti- 
vating his friendly ties with the imperial power.!? 
The promotion of the imperial cult met Eurycles’ 
need to enhance his (already) privileged relation- 
ship with the emperor and the Roman power. Eu- 
rycles must have had a decisive role in the institution 
of the cult of the emperors at Sparta, and we may 
suppose that he was the founder of this cult and the 
first priest of Augustus in his own city.!^ He will 
have financed the construction of the imperial 
buildings mentioned by Pausanias in the agora of 
Sparta; he probably introduced the imperial festi- 
val (Kaisareia) as well.!^ Eurycles' disgrace (most 





109. Although the first known archiereus of the imperial cult at Sparta - Eudamos, only attested by IG V 1, 137 (Trajanic/ 
Hadrianic), a catalogue of magistrates where he is referred to, in a filiation formula, as archiereus for life kata genos (Il. 
14-15); cf. RP II, LAC 471 — can be dated to (or before the end of) the reign of Trajan, in the Laconian city the imperial 
cult was already introduced during the reign of Augustus (cf. Paus. III. 11, 4-5: naoi of Caesar and Augustus in the agora 
of Sparta), and C. Iulius Eurycles was probably the first priest of this cult; cf. Hupfloher 2000, 152 and see infra. 

110. IG V 1, 137; Il. 14-15; see previous note. 

111. IG V 1,380; 971; 1172 (and add., p. 307); cf. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 110-12; RP II, LAC 462. Herculanus — 
who was related to the Corinthian Vibullii, as shown by his complete name — started his senatorial career as quaestor 
pro praetore in the province of Achaea and continued as follows: praetor (ca A.D. 125); legatus provinciae Hispaniae 
Beticae (ca A.D. 126/27); legatus Augusti legionis III (Gallicae) — in Syria, around A.D. 129/30; see IG V 1, 1172 
(and add., p. 307). According to Halfmann 1979, 73-74, 126; Puech 1992, 4851 n. 64; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 
110, Herculanus became a senator under Trajan; contra Groag 1939, 118; PIR? I, 302; Birley 1997, 344 n. 7 (after 
Hadrian's assumption of power). 

112. Strab. VIII. 5, 5; Plut., Vit. Ant. LX VII. 2-4; cf. Bowersock 1961; RP II, LAC 461 (with further bibliography 
on Eurycles at p. 283). On the Spartan Euryclids see Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 97-104; Kantiréa 2007, 159-66; 
Balzat 2008 (with further bibliography at n. 2); see also the article of Steinhauer in this volume. 

113. On the occasion of the visit of Augustus and Livia to Sparta in 21 B.C., Eurycles minted coins with the por- 
traits of the imperial couple; on the same occasion Augustus donated the island of Cythera to the Lacedemonians, 
i.e. to Eurycles, who was then the ruler of Sparta (Dio Cass. LIV. 7, 2; Strab. VIII. 5, 1). Some years later (16 B.C.), 
he minted other coins for Agrippa; cf. Grunauer-von Hoershelmann 1978, 68-71 and 168-69 groups XXVII-XXIX 
and pls 20-21; RPC I, 1104-106, pl. 58. At Sparta there existed an association of Agrippiastai, headed by a relative 
of Eurycles, C. Iulius Deximachus son of Pratolaos; see CIL III, 494 = IG V 1, 374 (SEG 28, 1978, 411; Spawforth 
1978, 256-57): a bilingual dedication for Agrippa set up by the Agrippiastai; Roddaz 1984, 446; Kantiréa 2007, 54, 
161 and 227 no. 48; see also RP II, LAC 456. 

114. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 99. With regard to this, it is worth mentioning that Eurycles' descendant C. Iulius 
Eurycles Herculanus (see infra) is designated as high-priest for life of the Sebastoi “apo progonon” in an honorary 
inscription of Hadrianic age (IG V 1, 971, Il. 8-10): this expression indicates that the Euryclids came to consider the 
imperial priesthood to be a sort of hereditary office. 

115. The naoi of Caesar and of Augustus and the altar of the latter referred to by Pausanias (III. 11, 4-5) should 
probably be interpreted as a building complex for the imperial cult; cf. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 127-28; Kantiréa 
2007, 161 (and n. 6). For the imperial festival of the Kaisareia see supra, 000-000. At Sparta Eurycles may have also 
financed the Augustan refurbishment of the theatre (Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 128-29, 135, 185). He may have 
promoted — or maybe also financed — the construction of the Kaisareia of Gytheion (SEG 11, 1950, 923, 1. 28) and 
Asopos (Paus. III. 22, 9), since these two Eleutherolaconian cities were under his patronage (Kantiréa 2007, 
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likely between 7 and 2 B.C.'!) did not prevent his 
descendants from recovering the imperial patron- 
age and reaching a high standing and power. C. 
Iulius Laco!" and C. Iulius Spartiaticus,'? Eurycles’ 
son and grandson respectively, embarked on careers 
in the Roman colony of Corinth; both reached the 
duovirate and the presidency of the Isthmian games — 
the peak of the municipal cursus at Corinth!” — 
and held the most important religious offices, 
among which was the priesthood of the imperial 
cult: Laco was flamen Augusti, Spartiaticus flamen 
divi Iuli (Caesar). The latter also became the first 
high-priest of the imperial cult in the Achaean 
league at the beginning of the reign of Nero. In ad- 
dition, both Laco and Spartiaticus were admitted to 
the equestrian order and became imperial procu- 
rators charged with the administration of Sparta. "? 
They too experienced the loss of imperial favour: 
Laco towards the end of the reign of Tiberius?! (but 
under Claudius he had been reinstated at Sparta, 
maybe thanks to a decision by Gaius), Spartiaticus 
under Nero, and more precisely after A.D. 59, i.e. 
after the elimination of the empress Agrippina, for 
whom he had acted as a sort of agent;'? although 


these new negative incidents meant the end of the 
Euryclids’ dynasteia over the Spartans, they did 
not prevent some of the Euryclids from maintain- 
ing a prominent position at Sparta and even from 
increasing their prestige and power, evidently suc- 
cessfully resuming their ties with the representa- 
tives of the imperial power, as clearly revealed by 
the career of the Roman senator C. Iulius Eurycles 
Herculanus. In addition to serving as imperial high- 
priest, Herculanus was eponymous patronomos at 
Sparta and received the honorific titles of philose- 
bastos, philopatris, patron (kedemon) and “son of 
the city”. As we shall see, similar titles were con- 
ferred on other imperial high-priests at Sparta: 
they express loyalty towards the Roman power and 
commitment to the defence of the local interests 
against the background of Roman imperial pol- 
icy." Herculanus was responsible for various acts 
of eurgetism,! and after his death (around A.D. 
136) divine honours were bestowed on him: his fel- 
low citizens dedicated a heroon to him, perhaps lo- 
cated in the agora. "6 

Herculanus was succeeded as high-priest for life 
of the imperial cult at Sparta by C. Pomponius AI- 





161); at Asopos, Eurycles also paid for the permanent provision of oil for the local gymnasium (IG V 1, 970). Cf. 
Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 103-04. 

116. Strab. VIII. 5, 5, with Bowersock 1961; see also Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 101. Eurycles’ exile and death 
are traditionally dated between 7 and 2 B.C. based on the chronology of the composition of Book VIII of Strabo's 
Geography (cf. Baladié 1978, 7, 232-33). According to Lindsay 1992, 296, the terminus ante quem for the composition 
of Book VIII is A.D. 15, the year to which the Jex sacra of Gytheion can be dated, which is the only existing source 
that documents Eurycles' death with certainty; cf. Balzat 2008, 335 n. 4. 

117. RP IL, LAC 468; Kantiréa 2007, 228 no. 49. 

118. RP IL, LAC 509; Kantiréa 2007, 228 no. 50. 

119. Rizakis, Camia 2008, esp. 229-30. 

120. Corinth VIIL2, nos 67-68; Devijver 1976-1993, I, I 128 (and Suppl. I-II); Pflaum 1960-1982, I, 63-65 no. 
24bis; Demougin 1992, nos 503 and 564; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 102-03; Balzat 2008, 336; on the office of high- 
priest of the imperial cult in the Achaean league see Spawforth 1994, 218-19 and infra, appendix. 

121. Tac., Ann. VI. 18. 

122. Spartiaticus suffered the damnatio memoriae: his name was erased from a dedication on the propylon of the 
gymnasium at Messene, commemorating his benefactions towards the polis: he had donated 10,000 denarii for the 
sacrifices to the Sebastoi and the supply of oil to both the gymnasia (Themelis 1995, 70-72; id. 2001a [esp. 122-23]; 
SEG 51, 2001, 488; RP II, MES 224); cf. Kantiréa 2007, 164-65. 

123. IG V 1, 380; SEG 11, 1950, 518 and 779. 

124. RP II, pp. 284-85. On philokaisar (or philosebastos) and philopatris see Buraselis 2000, 101-09; Veligianni 
2001; Giannakopoulos 2008. 

125. At Sparta the stoa located at the NW edge of the plateau called Palaiokastro (Kourinou 2000, 109 sqq.) and 
most likely also a gymnasium (Puech 1992, 4851 n. 66; Marchetti, Kolokotsas 1995, 210 no. 35; Cartledge, Spawforth 
2002, 111, 129-30), at Mantinea a stoa — only completed after Herculanus' death — dedicated to the city and to An- 
tinoos epichorios theos (IG V 2, 281: ca A.D. 136/37); cf. Paus. VIII. 9, 7-8; RPI, ARC 105; see also IG V 2, 311, an 
honorary inscription for Herculanus from Mantinea. 

126. Herculanus' cousin Iulia Balbilla financed and took care of the construction of the heroon; cf. IG V 1, 489 
+575 (A.D. 136/37), with Spawforth 1978. 
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castus (D, who is also the first known member 
of the family of the Pomponii.?* A member of the 
body of ephors,"? Alcastus was honoured by his 
city as philokaisar, philopatris and “son of the city" 
and also received the honours of the aristopoli- 
teia." Alcastus’ descendants also had a prominent 
position within the local elite, holding charges and 
liturgies at Sparta.?! One of them probably be- 
came imperial high-priest: C. Pomponius Pan- 
thales (I) Diogenes Aristeas! is known to have 
held the post of archiereus of the imperial cult in 
the Severan age; although his relationship (and that 
of his descendants) with the Pomponii who descended 
from Alcastus is not completely clear, Aristeas was 
perhaps a great-grandson of C. Pomponius Alcas- 
tus (D. As a reward for his virtuous life, and espe- 
cially for the generosity he showed during his tenure 
as agoranomos, the polis of Sparta honoured him 
with twelve statues, eleven of which were paid for 
by his relatives." 

Other imperial high-priests are attested at 
Sparta among individuals bearing the gentilicium 
Pompeius. Several Pompeii are known at Sparta 
from the reign of Antoninus Pius onwards, yet the 


interrelationships between these Pompeii are not 
completely clear, as indicated by A. J. S. Spaw- 
forth.'** Sex. Pompeius [- - -] is attested as impe- 
rial high-priest around the middle of the 2nd c. 
A.D., and probably succeeded C. Pomponius Al- 
castus (I) in this charge. As with his predecessors 
Herculanus and Alcastus (I), he too bears the titles 
philokaisar, philopatris and “son of the city”, but 
his priestly title is no longer specified by the indi- 
cation dia biou. Following a suggestion by G. 
Steinhauer, we may suppose that the cognomen of 
this individual was Eudamus and that he was the fa- 
ther of Sex. Pompeius Onasicrates (I) and the 
grandfather of Sex. Pompeius Eudamus, high- 
priests of the imperial cult at Sparta before A.D. 
195 and in the second quarter of the 3rd c. A.D. re- 
spectively." Onasicrates (I) was also eponymous 
patronomos, while his son Eudamus, in addition 
to serving as high-priest of the emperors, was high- 
priest of Zeus and priest of several other cults.!88 
Another Pompeius, Sex. Pompeius Menophanes, 
was most likely imperial high-priest at Sparta, but 
he must belong to another line of Sex. Pompeii, 
perhaps of Arcadian origin.!° He is to be identified 





127. RP II, LAC 641. Herculanus apparently died without direct male heir. C. Iulius Eurycles (III) - maybe a 
descendant of a Euryclid freedman (Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 166-67 n. 9; RP II, LAC 460) — must have been 
married to a Pomponia, since his son C. Iulius Ario (RP II, LAC 425) is attested on an unpublished honorary in- 
scription from Sparta (RP II, LAC 425 [5] and 460 [3b]) as ekgonos of C. Pomponius Alcastus (cf. Steinhauer 2006/07, 
201 n. 10). 

128. According to Groag 1939, 144 n. 594, the gentilicium Pomponius derives from an alleged C. Pomponius, 
imperial official in Achaea during the Hadrianic age; contra, Box 1931, 214, thinks that this gentilicium derives from the 
Trajanic procurator Achaiae A. Pomponius Augurinus T. Prifernus Paetus. On this family see Spawforth 1985, 241-43. 

129. IG V 1,65. 

130. SEG 11, 1950, 780. This means that Alcastus had won the agon of the aristopoliteia, which was most likely 
refounded at Sparta “between about 110 and 120" (Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 198-99 n. 14); the honours of the 
aristopoliteia were *bestowed on officials that had undertaken a function connected to a liturgy (e.g. agoranomia) 
and by thus had rendered outstanding services for the public good" (RP II, p. 230). On the aristopoliteia see Robert 
1934, 268 n. 4; id. 19602, 573-76; Schwertfeger 1981, 254; Marchetti, Kolokotsas 1995, 197 n. 50. The aristopoliteia 
is so far only attested at Sparta and Messene (cf. Luraghi 2008, 301-02 and n. 36). 

131. His homonymous grandson, for example, was eponymous patronomos (RP II, LAC 642); see also RP II, 
LAC 425 (C. Iulius Ario), 640 (C. Pomponius Agis), 643 (C. Pomponius Aristeas). 

132. RP II, LAC 646. 

133. IG V 1, 547 (SEG 11, 1950, 798); see Spawforth 1985, 241; RP II, p. 588 stemma XI. 

134. Spawforth 1985, 244: “it is possible that most or even all of them belonged to a single family, perhaps one 
having several branches; but their interrelationships for the most part are obscure". 

135. For the implications of this absence for the duration of the high-priestly office at Sparta see infra n. 145. On 
this individual see RP II, LAC 625; SEG 34, 1984, 310; Steinhauer 1998, 435-36 no. 5A. 

136. Steinhauer 1998, 436 n. 19 (with RP II, p. 407); Spawforth 1984, 278-80, nos 3-4, 13; cf. RP II, LAC 626 
(Eudamus) and 630 (Onasicrates). 

137. IG V 1, 306. 

138. IG V 1,559; cf. SEG 11, 1950, 805; AnnEpigr 2000, 1332. 

139. RP II, LAC 629 and p. 588 stemma X. 
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with the homonymous general and imperial high- 
priest for life of the Achaean league, Sex. Pom- 
peius Menophanes, son of Theoxenos,!° who was 
honoured with a statue by the city of Tegea as eu- 
ergetes. In the text of this honorary inscription, 
which can be dated to the age of Severus Alexan- 
der, Menophanes is referred to as archiereus of the 
(reigning) emperor and his deified ancestors,! and 
he bears the titles philokaisar, philopatris, son of 
the city and the boule. 

Three members of the Spartan Claudii!? served 
as high-priests after Sex. Pompeius Onasicrates (I). 
This family, which was probably granted the civitas 
under Claudius or Nero, is best attested from the 
age of Marcus Aurelius onwards; the earliest firmly 
attested member is Ti. Claudius Brasidas (I), one 
of Sparta's two known senators.!? His sons Ti. 
Claudius Brasidas (II) and Ti. Claudius Sparti- 
aticus, and the latter's son Ti. Claudius Euda- 
mus, served as imperial archiereis, all of them holding 
office probably during the period A.D. 198-212. 
Spartiaticus and Eudamus held the high-priesthood 
twice each, which shows that this priestly office was 
now held for a fixed term;'* Spartiaticus was also 
hiereus of the goddess Roma.'“° Both he and his son 
Eudamus were honoured with the aristopoliteia, 
while Brasidas (II) is known to have been epony- 
mous patronomos.'*’ 

Two members of another prominent Spartan 
family, the Aelii — whose earliest known represen- 
tative, P. Aelius Alcandridas (1), was probably 





140. RP I, ARC 139. 


granted Roman citizenship by Hadrian himself on 
the occasion of one of his two visits to Sparta (A.D. 
124/5 and 128/9)'48 — also served as high-priests of 
the imperial cult. P. Aelius Damocratidas, whose 
term as archiereus can be dated to the Severan age, 
and his son P. Aelius Alcandridas (III), who held 
his priestly office between the second and third quar- 
ters of the 3rd c. A.D., bear the usual (for Spartan 
archiereis) titles philokaisar and philopatris. Da- 
mocratidas, an athlete who reported victories in 
several contests, was also gymnasiarch and epony- 
mous patronomos. The latter charge was also held 
by his son, who in addition was agoranomos for life 
and was accorded the honours of aristopoliteia.'*° 

P. Ulpius Pyrrhus and M. Aurelius Philippus 
also served as imperial archiereis under the Sever- 
ans.!5° In addition to the usual titles of philokaisar 
and philopatris, they were both awarded the lifelong 
title of aristopoliteutes; this title is certainly, in the 
case of Pyrrhus, and probably, in that of Philippus, 
to be connected to the title of agoranomos for 
life.! Philippus, who bears the additional titles of 
“son of the city" — as Herculanus, Alcastus (I) and 
Sex. Pompeius [Eudamus] before him — and “son 
of the boule", was also eponymous patronomos. 

The latest known Spartan archiereus is M. Au- 
relius Stephanus (I), who held office under Con- 
stantine (perhaps between A.D. 325 and 329). He 
may have been a descendant of the Roman eques 
(in the Severan age) M. Aurelius Stephanus (ID) at- 
tested by IG V 1, 596. 


141. SEGAI, 1991, 384, Il. 7-9. Menophanes’ high-priesthood “is more probably to be associated with the imperial 


cult at Sparta than to the one at Tegea" (RP II, p. 410). 
142. On this family see Spawforth 1985, 224 sqq. 


143. RP II, LAC 274. Brasidas (I) probably entered the Senate late in Hadrian's reign or under Pius (Spawforth 
1985, 227). The other Spartan senator is the above-mentioned Herculanus. 


144. See infra, p. 394. 


145. Spawforth 1984, 278-79, nos 5-7. The shift from lifelong to temporary charge might have occurred around 
the middle of the 2nd c. A.D., after the term of C. Pomponius Alcastus (I), who is the last known Spartan archiereus 
to have held the office dia biou; the latter indication is absent from the priestly title of Sex. Pompeius [Eudamus (?)] — 
who was archiereus in the 150s or 160s — and this seems not to be the result of chance. 

146. IG V 1, 500; 525 (the only known references to this priesthood in Spartan epigraphy). 

147. On these individuals see RP II, LAC 275 (Brasidas), 290 (Eudamus), 326 (Spartiaticus). 

148. RP II, LAC 5. On this family see Spawforth 1985, 246-48. 

149. Spawforth 1984, 279 nos 8 and 11; RPI, EL 3 and RP II, LAC 7 (Alcandridas); RP II, LAC 9 (Damocratidas). 

150. Spawforth 1984, 279 nos 9 and 12; RP IL, LAC 170 (Philippus) and 709 (Pyrrhus). 


151. IG V 1, 504, Il. 10 sqq.; SEG 11, 1950, 845, II. 4-5. 


152. Spawforth 1984, 280 no. 15; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 124; RP II, LAC 187-88. See also SEG 11, 1950, 
849, for an anonymous high-priest of the Sebastoi, this text — inscribed on a fragmentary architrave — should be as- 
signed to the tetrarchic period (Spawforth 1984, 280 no. 14). 
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*Chronological addendum: the first Spartan archiereis 
up to and including Onasicrates bear the title archiereus 
of the Sebastoi, referring collectively to dead and living 
emperors. A new titulature then appears (with the high- 
priests belonging to the Spartan Claudii), which refers 
specifically both to the reigning emperor(s) and his or 
their divine ancestors. According to A. J. S. Spawforth, 
this change is to be connected to a reorganization of the 
imperial cult at Sparta in response to the official dynastic 
propaganda of the Emperor Septimius Severus, who re- 
habilitated Commodus’ memory in A.D. 195 (asking the 
Senate to deify him) and asserted his claim to have been 
adopted by Marcus Aurelius, thus becoming the adop- 
tive brother of Commodus.! Sometime later, the ref- 
erence to theioi progonoi was dropped, and the “old” 
titulature reappeared. This probably occurred only after 
A.D. 235, when the death of Severus Alexander “ushered 
in a swift succession of emperors, among whom attempts 
to establish dynasties were invariably short-lived and of- 
ficial claims to descent from earlier emperors a rarity”.'>4 
The Spartan high-priests bearing the titulature “archiereus 
of the (living) emperor(s) and his (or their) divine ances- 
tors” should therefore be assigned to the Severan period; 
more precisely, the three Claudii and C. Pomponius Pan- 
thales will have served in a period of co-reign (i.e. A.D. 
198-212), since their high-priestly title refers to Sebastoi 





(plural), ^^ while P. Ulpius Pyrrhus, P. Aelius Damocra- 
tidas and Sex. Pompeius Menophanes, whose high-priestly 
title refers to a single reigning emperor, should be as- 
signed, based also on prosopographical grounds, to the 
periods 195-98 or 212-17 or 218-35, 212-17 or 218-35, 
and 218-35 respectively. ^? A. Hupfloher has cast doubts 
on this “scheme”: she thinks that the high-priestly title 
“archiereus of the (living) emperor(s) and his (or their) 
divine ancestors" is a mere variant of the form “archiereus 
of the Sebastoi”, both expressions collectively indicating 
the reigning emperor and any other member (dead or 
alive) of the imperial house; it would follow, therefore, 
that the presence of the forms Sebastos or Sebastoi in 
the high-priestly title of Spartan archiereis cannot be 
linked to a period of rule by a single emperor or by two 
(or more) emperors respectively." There are, in fact, 
cases which seem not to fit the scheme formulated by 
Spawforth. Ti. Claudius Eudamus, for example, whose 
term as archiereus, based on his priestly title *archiereus 
of the Sebastoi and their divine ancestors", has been as- 
signed to the period A.D. 198-212, appears with the same 
title in an honorary inscription from Sparta, which has 
been dated to the second quarter of the 3rd c. A.D.'°8 
based on prosopographical grounds. The latter case, how- 
ever, as well as a few similar ones, could be regarded as a 
simple exception to the “rule” formulated by Spawforth.'^? 


153. Spawforth 1984, 281; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 117-18. 


154. Spawforth 1984, 282. According to Spawforth, the return to the “old” titulature could have occurred already 
after the death of Caracalla (A.D. 217), but he does not include in the list of the Spartan archiereis Sex. Pompeius 
Menophanes, who was “archiereus of the (living) emperor and his divine ancestors" at Sparta (see supra) during the 
reign of Severus Alexander: this shows that after Caracalla's death the “new” title was still used by the Spartan 
archiereis, unless we suppose that Menophanes' term as archiereus was already over by the time the honorary in- 
scription from Tegea in which Menophanes is referred to as àpyiepeds tod Xepaoto Kai TOV Ozíov npoyóvov 
avtod (SEG 41, 1991, 384: A.D. 218-235) was set up. 

155. Spartiaticus' second term as high-priest might be assigned to the first years of the reign of Caracalla: in his 
high-priestly title as it appears on IG V 1, 525 (Il. 10-12: àpyiepedg dig tv ZePaotov kai tv Ogtov npoyóvov 
aùtod) the singular form “adtod” — a slip of the letter cutter for “abt@v” — could point to a recent change from the 
rule of co-emperors to that of a single emperor, thus suggesting a date "shortly after the beginning of Caracalla's 
sole reign — say 212-15" (Spawforth 1985, 236; see RP II, p. 209). 

156. Spawforth 1984, 281-83, with a chronological list of Spartan archiereis at p. 283 (without Eudamos and 
Menophanes, for whom see supra, pp. 390 and 392-93. 

157. Hupfloher 2000, 153-54. 

158. IG V 1,590 (cf. RP II, LAC 218 and 290 [1]). 

159. The honorary inscription in which Ti. Claudius Eudamus is mentioned (see previous note) could have been 
inscribed when his term as archiereus had already expired. Cf. also SEG 11, 1950, 800: honorary inscription for M. 
Aurelius Philippus, “archiereus of the emperor”; since at this time (reign of Caracalla), Philippus was no longer im- 
perial high-priest [Il. 2-4: [&pyi]epéa. ye|[vópevov t]od LeBal|[otod]; cf. RP II, LAC 170 [3] (and p. 120)], it follows 
that he must have served as archiereus during the reign of Caracalla at the latest, that is before the supposed drop of 
the reference to theioi progonoi in the high-priestly titulature of Spartan archiereis. In this case, the absence of the 
reference to theioi progonoi could be due to the particular form in which Philippus' term as archiereus is expressed, 
with the participle yevoptevov. In a similar way (i.e. the use of a synthetic form) one could explain the absence of the 
reference to theioi progonoi in the high-priestly title of Ti. Claudius Spartiaticus in FD III.1, 543, an honorary in- 
scription from the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi. 
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In any case, the link between the “new” priestly titula- 
ture of Spartan archiereis and the cultic reorganization 
undertaken in the Severan age maintains all its validity. 
As for the chronological scheme of Spartan archiereis 
formulated by Spawforth, even questioning with Hupflo- 
her the “mechanical” association of the forms Sebastos 
or Sebastoi with the number of reigning emperor(s), it 
can be considered to be correct in general, anchored as 
it is on prosopographical grounds.!©° 


b) Other Peloponnesian cities 


At Epidaurus, the individual who is known to have 
played a fundamental role in the introduction and 
promotion of the cult of the emperors belonged to 
one of the most prominent families of this polis. 
Cn. Cornelius Nicatas, son of Sodamos — who 
must have received Roman citizenship from a 
member of the senatorial family of the Cornelii 
Sisennae — was not only twice priest of the Em- 
peror Augustus, but also founded at Epidaurus the 
Kaisareia and held for the first time the presidency 
of this new imperial festival added to the tradi- 
tional Apollonieia and Asclepieia.'*' Two of the de- 
scendants of Nicatas deserve special mention for 
their activities with regard to the imperial cult, 
both at a local level (the Roman colony of Corinth) 
and at a federal one (the Achaean league): Nicatas’ 
son Cn. Cornelius Pulcher (I) and the latter’s 
homonymous grandson Cn. Cornelius Pulcher 
(ID. As with the Spartans Claudius Laco and Clau- 
dius Spartiaticus, the two Cornelii Pulchri em- 
barked on a career at Corinth, running through the 
whole local cursus honorum up to the quinquennial 
duovirate and the presidency of both the Isthmia 
kai Kaisareia and the contest in honour of the 
reigning emperor (Claudius and Trajan respecti- 





vely). Pulcher (I), as we have already seen, was the 
first to celebrate the Isthmia at the Isthmian sanc- 
tuary again, and introduced musical events for 
young girls in honour of the diva Iulia into the pro- 
gramme of the Kaisareia.! His homonymous 
grandson, who lived during the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, was one of the most prominent notables 
not only of the Peloponnese, but of the province of 
Achaea at large.' He had already become a Roman 
eques before the end of the reign of Trajan: he was 
procurator of Epirus around A.D. 114 and contin- 
ued his equestrian career under Hadrian as iuridi- 
cus of Egypt and Alexandria. Pulcher (II) also 
played a prominent role in the Achaean League, 
where he served as secretary and general, and held 
the linked charges of helladarch and archiereus of 
the imperial cult for life from the very end of the 
reign of Trajan until the end of that of Hadrian. 
Moreover, he probably became the first president 
of the Panhellenion founded by Hadrian and held 
the priesthood of Hadrian Panhellenios.'“ 

The two Cornelii Pulchri, as well as other promi- 
nent notables of the Peloponnesian cities during 
the imperial period,! exploited the vicinity of the 
Roman colony of Corinth, seat of the governor of 
the province. By holding political and religious of- 
fices, they succeeded in integrating themselves into 
the ruling class of the colony, thus increasing their 
prestige and social standing. In a few (lucky) cases 
they also managed to progress towards the upper 
Roman orders, as the eques Pulcher (II) did.!99 

The municipal priests of the imperial cult at 
Messene also belonged to prominent families of 
the elite. Ti. Claudius Aristomenes (I) — whose 
family is attested from the 2nd-1st centuries B.C. 
until about the middle of the 2nd c. A.D.!9' — was 


160. A. Hupfloher herself, although expressing reservations, re-presents the chronological list of Spawforth 
(Hupfloher 2000, 149-50) adding “Soixiteles Eudamou" before Herculanus (N.B.: the archiereus was not Soixiteles, 
as indicated by Hupfloher 2000, 149 (no. 1) and 150-51, but his father Eudamos; see supra, n. 109). 

161. IGIV? 1,652; RPI, ARG 114; Kantiréa 2007, 171 and 225 no. 36. Nicatas’ brother Archelochus (cf. Kantiréa 
2007, 225 no. 37) held the presidency of the joint festival for Apollo, Asclepius and the emperor as well (IG IV? 1, 


101: A.D. 33-34); on this festival see supra, p. 387. 
162. See supra, p. 387 and n. 87. 
163. RP I, ARG 117 and COR 228. 


164. IG IV, 795 (ca A.D. 116/17); Corinth VIII.1, nos 80-81; Corinth VIIL2, no. 71; Corinth VIII.3, nos 138-40, 
142-43; on Pulcher (II) see also infra, appendix. On the Panhellenion see Spawforth, Walker 1985; iid., 1986; Jones 
1996; Spawforth 1999. For a priestess of Drusilla at Epidaurus see IG IV? 1, 600 (A.D. 38-39); cf. Kantiréa 2007, 


225 no. 38. 
165. E.g. the Euryclids at Sparta; see supra, p. 391. 
166. Cf. Rizakis 2001, 45-46 (and n. 39). 


167. On this family see now Baldassarra 2007, 28-36 (and 46 for the stemma). 
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priest of the Emperor Nero (and likely also of the 
goddess Roma); he is known through a dedication 
accompanying a bronze statue of Nero that he ded- 
icated on behalf of the entire community, assuming 
the expenses together with his wife Gemonia.'® 
Both his son Ti. Claudius Dionysius Crispianus 
(I) and his grandson Ti. Claudius Crispianus (II) 
Geminianus served as imperial archiereis, the first 
between the end of the Ist and the beginning of the 
2nd centuries A.D., the latter around the middle of 
the 2nd c. A.D. Geminianus is known to have held 
the office of agoranomos in A.D. 139, while Crispi- 
anus (I) was also priest of the Mysteries of the 
Megaloi Theoi at Andania and served in the 
Achaean koinon as helladarch before this office 
came to be associated with the imperial high- 
priesthood. Moreover, he became a Roman eques, 
serving as praefectus of the cohors I Bosporiana 
and military tribune of the legio XII Fulminata.!9 
Ti. Claudius Calligenes (II) is only attested in a 
dedication inscribed on the base of a statue set up 
at Olympia at the end of the 2nd c. A.D. by the 
polis of Messene as a reward for his benefactions 
towards his city, and following his victory in the 
competition of the aristopoliteia. In this dedica- 
tion, Calligenes is designated as high-priest of the 
imperial house and as one of the dekaprotoi, that 
is of the most prominent notables of the city.!7? 


Probably also of Messenian origin was the archie- 
reus M. Tadius Lycortas, honoured at Olympia by 
the polis of Messene, which conferred on him the 
wreath of the aristopoliteia."' He must have served 
as high-priest of the imperial cult at Messene, but we 
cannot state when, and we also do not know if he 
was in some way related to the M. Tadii attested at 
Megalopolis during the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D.'” 

It is probable that the municipal high-priests of 
Elis were also charged with the management of the 
emperor cult in the sanctuary of Olympia, given 
the close administrative relationship between the 
polis of Elis and the sanctuary of Zeus.!# Among 
the known imperial priests from Elis two at least 
belonged to prominent Elean families. M. Anto- 
nius Alexion was archiereus of the imperial cult 
in the first half of the 1st c. A.D. His family had 
connections beyond Eleia, and most likely he knew 
and even had some personal relationship with the 
Spartan C. Iulius Laco, whom he honoured with a 
statue at Olympia as his own benefactor.'” L. Vet- 
tulenus Laetus was imperial high-priest in the last 
quarter of the Ist c. A.D.! The Vettuleni — whose 
members are known from the 1st to the 3rd cen- 
turies A.D. — were most likely the descendants 
of Italian negotiatores from central Italy who had 
settled in the region of Elis.'" In addition to the 
imperial high-priesthood, Vettulenus held some im- 





168. IG V 1, 1450; cf. RP II, MES 131; Kantiréa 2007, 229 no. 55; Baldassarra 2007, 32-33, who dates this statue 
to A.D. 55-62 (p. 32 n. 38). Cf. also IG V 1, 1449, another statue for Nero dedicated by the first priest of his cult (and 
also priest of the goddess Roma) Kleophatos son of Aristeus, who took office on the occasion of Nero's accession 
to the throne in A.D. 54 (Kantiréa 2007, 229 no. 54; Baldassarra 2007, 32 n. 38). A member of the Messenian family 
of the Saethidae, Ti. Claudius Saethida, might have held the imperial priesthood during the age of Nero; cf. SEG 41, 
1991, 353; Baldassarra 2007, 38. 

169. Geminianus: see Themelis 2003, 34 and id., in this volume, at p. 103 (cf. also Baldassarra 2007, 36). For the 
epigraphic references concerning Crispianus (I) see RPI, EL 148; RP II, MES 136 and Baldassarra 2007, 33-35; for 
Crispianus’ equestrian career cf. Devijver 1976-1993, I, C 136 (and Suppl. I). The expressions äpéavta ts 'EAAó60G 
and [ép]Eavta tois “EAAnot which occur in SEG 11, 1950, 984 and IVO 448 respectively are to be regarded as equiv- 
alents of the title helladarch (of the Achaean league). For the date of the introduction of the charge of helladarch see 
infra, appendix. 

170. SEG 31, 1981, 372 (AnnEpigr 1989, 663); cf. Schwertfeger 1981; RP I, 147. 

171. SEG 49, 1999, 469. 

172. See RP I, ARC 154-57 and p. 529 stemma I. Lycortas' father, M. Tadius Timocrates, bears the same name 
as a member of the Tadii of Megalopolis (RP I, ARC 156). 

173. Cf. Hupfloher 2006, 250-51. 

174. IvO 426; cf. RP I, EL 34. On his family see Zoumbaki 2001, A 99. 

175. IvO 436 (A.D. 85): honorary inscription on the base of a statue set up by the oecumenic xystos, the athletes 
who took part in the 216th Olympic games and the xystike synodos; IvO 437 (A.D. 97-98): honorary inscription on 
the base of a statue dedicated by the polis of Elis and by the Olympic boule (here the name of Vettulenus is partly 
integrated; cf. Hupfloher 2006, 254-55). On the individual see RP I, EL 339; Zoumbaki 2001, B 9. 

176. The first known is M. Vettulenus Laetus (RP I, EL 337). 

177. Zoumbaki 1993; RP I, p. 540 stemma XV. The gentilicium Vettulenus — maybe of Etruscan origin — is 
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portant religious and civic offices: he was hiereus 
of Zeus Olympios, alytarches and epimeletes. He 
was also agoranomos and gymnasiarch in the city 
of Elis, and became a Roman eques.!? 

Also worthy of mention is the Megalopolitan 
benefactor Xenarchos son of Onasicrates, who 
in the 1st c. A.D. was honoured by his polis and the 
Roman negotiatores for his multiple acts of euer- 
getism, among which was the construction of a 
temple of the Sebastoi and the restoration of the 
temple of Despoina at Lykosoura. In addition to 
receiving several honorary statues and being granted 
some privileges (exemption from all liturgies and 
proedria at the Lykaia kai Kaisareia'”), Xenarchos 
was appointed archiereus of the Sebastoi for life, 
with the right to transmit to his descendants the 
same title, which therefore became hereditary.!5? 
Although he was not a Roman citizen, Xenarchos 
obviously succeeded in attracting the attention of 
the Roman negotiatores at Megalopolis, and evi- 
dently also the favour of the imperial power, in order 
to be regarded both by his fellow-citizens and the 
Roman negotiatores as the best fitted to assume 
the important (religious but also representative) 
function of priest of the imperial cult. 

Finally, as regards the Roman colonies of the 
Peloponnese, it is worth noting the occurrence at 
Corinth of the Latin term flamen, with reference 
to the already mentioned C. Iulius Laco and C. 
Iulius Spartiaticus,!8! the presence of Augustales at 
Corinth and Patrai,'? and the existence, both in 
these two cities and in the other Roman colony of 
the Peloponnese (Dyme), of priests (sacerdotes) of 
the Augustan deities.!83 


V. Conclusive remarks 


Together with Athens, the Peloponnese is the area 
of mainland Greece for which we have the richest 
and most varied evidence concerning emperor 
worship at our disposal. This evidence highlights 
those which can be considered to be the main at- 
tributes of the cult of the Roman emperors, as well 
as of any other cult (cult places, festivals, priests) 
and reveals a fundamental aspect, common to the 
manifestations of emperor worship throughout the 
Greek world, namely the association of the Roman 
emperors to the traditional Greek divinities. 

The reuse or re-consecration of pre-existing sa- 
cred buildings (e.g. the Metroon of Olympia), the 
connection of imperial contests with traditional 
Greek festivals (e.g. the Isthmia and Kaisareia, Apol- 
lonieia and Asklepieia and Kaisareia, Sebasteia and 
Nemeia), the onomastic and iconographic assimi- 
lations of emperors to traditional gods (e.g. Au- 
gustus represented in the guise of Zeus in the 
Metroon of Olympia, Antoninus Pius identified 
with Zeus Eleutherios on the altars dedicated at 
Sparta) illustrate the tendency of Peloponnesian 
cities to integrate the Roman emperors into their 
religious life as well as their political, social and cul- 
tural world at large. This practice met both the 
need of the Greeks to represent the imperial power 
to themselves in a more intelligible way, and the 
will of the emperors to impose their presence in 
the civic and religious space of Greek cities. 

In this *machinery", which was religious and po- 
litical at the same time, a fundamental role was 
played by the members of civic elites, who made 





common in central Italy, but it is rarely found in the provinces (see Schulze 1904, 256-57; Solin, Salomies 1988, 
206). For some attestations of this gentilicium in the Greek world see Zoumbaki 1993, 229 n. 14. 

178. IVO 437. Cf. also IVO 354 (Hadrianic/Antonine?): an anonymous archiereus member of the equestrian order. 

179. On this festival see supra, p. 388. 

180. IG V 2, 515b (Il. 29-30 for the hereditary title of archiereus of the Sebastoi); cf. Kantiréa 2007, 180-81 and 
230 no. 60. 

181. See supra, p. 391. Laco and Spartiaticus, styled as flamen Augusti and flamen divi Iulii respectively, are the 
only priests of the local imperial cult attested with certainty in the Roman colony, except for some priests (sacer- 
dotes) of Augustan gods, for whom see n. 183. 

182. Corinth: Corinth VIIL2, no. 77 and VIIL3, nos 52-53, 59. Patrai: Rizakis 1998, nos 49, 50, 145. 

183. Corinth: see the references cited supra, at n. 29, to which add Corinth VIII.2, no. 110 (Callicratea, sacerdos of 
the Providentia Aug(usti) and of the Salus Publica under Tiberius). Patrai: Rizakis 1998, no. 5 (Aequana Musa, sacerdos 
of Diana Augusta Laphria — she was also priest of Augustus). Dyme: Rizakis 2008, no. 10 (Fulvinia Helene, sacerdos 
of Venus Augusta in the first half of the 1st c. A.D.). See also IG IV, 799 (Troizen; early Empire): reference to a priest 
(hiereus) of the Tyche Sebaste (= Fortuna Augusta). For other imperial priests in the Peloponnesian cities cf. also IG 
IV, 671 (Nauplia, Augustan; the boule and the demos honoured Phanaktes, hiereus of the reigning emperor); IG IV, 
725 (the polis of Hermione dedicated a statue to the daughter of a certain Callisthenes, archiereus apo progonon). 
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possible the organization and celebration of the 
various “events” of emperor worship, particularly 
through the assumption of the office of priest of 
the imperial cult. This priestly office was usually 
assigned to prominent and well-to-do individuals, 
whose high standing is revealed both by the other 
political and priestly offices that they held and by 
their privileged links with Roman power. Such links 
were made manifest primarily by the acquisition of 
the civitas, and in some cases (very rarely in reality) 
also by admission into the Roman upper orders 
(ordo equester and senatorius). The decision of a 
community to assign the office of priest of the im- 
perial cult, as well as that of agonothetes of the im- 
perial contests, to members of its most prominent 
families certainly reveals the importance that Greek 
cities gave to these functions in the context of 
diplomatic and political relations with Roman power. 

More generally, the pre-eminence of the Pelo- 
ponnesian imperial priests, together with the var- 
ious other kinds of evidence that illustrate different 
aspects of emperor worship in the cities of the 
Peloponnese, contribute to proving the importance 
played by this region in imperial Greece. 


F. Camia 


Institute for Greek and Roman Antiquity (LE.R.A.), 
The National Hellenic Research Foundation, 
Athens, Grecce 


M. Kantiréa 
University of Cyprus, Nicosia 





Appendix. The imperial high-priests of the Achaean 
league [*F. Camia] 


The first high-priest of the imperial cult in the 
Achaean league, at the beginning of the reign of 
Nero, was the Spartan C. Iulius Spartiaticus, grand- 
son of C. Iulius Eurycles.'** After him, several other 
lifelong archiereis of the Achaean league are at- 
tested until the Severan age. Although the Achaean 
koinon was geographically limited to the Pelopon- 
nese — in the imperial age it came most likely to 
include the whole of the Peloponnese, with the 
probable exception of the Eleutherolaconians!?6 — 
and it cannot therefore be considered to be a provin- 
cial koinon like those of the eastern provinces of the 
Empire (e.g. Asia),?? the archiereus of the Achaean 
league can be regarded as a sort of provincial high- 
priest of the imperial cult for the province of Achaea. 
Let us consider the following facts. 

The introduction of the imperial cult to the 
Achaean koinon during the middle of the 1st c. 
A.D. most likely occurred in the framework of the 
sort of “Panhellenic” league, also known as the 
Panachaean koinon,!88 which was formed from 
the merger of the Achaean Koinon with other 
smaller regional leagues of central Greece (Boeo- 
tians, Euboians, Phocidians, Locrians, Dorians).'*? 
This cult was administered by the Achaean koinon 
but evidently represented the other regional koina 
included in the Panachaean league as well, so 
that, at least under Nero, the archiereus of the 


184. Corinth VIIL2, no. 68; IG IP, 3538; RP II, LAC 509; Spawforth 1994, 218-19; Kantiréa 2007, 192-93; see 


supra, p. 391. 


185. See infra for a brief profile of these archiereis with discussion of their chronology. 


186. Kahrstedt 1950, 73; Spawforth 1994, 226. 


187. Cf. Puech 1983, 24 n. 38: “la lecture des documents du koinon, où n'interviennent que des Péloponnésiens, 
assure que l'assemblée ne représente pas la province entiére". 

188. In inscriptions, this “Panhellenic” confederation is referred to in various ways; apart from the simple enu- 
meration of its components (see IG IV? 1, 81, Il. 16-17; IG VII, 2711, ll. 1-2, 22-23) — which can be considered to be 
its official name — we find the following definitions: Panhellenes (IG VII, 2711, Il. 10, 61, 67, 101-02 and 2712, 1. 46), 
Achaeans (IG VII, 2711, ll. 44, 50, 100, 120), Hellenes (IG VII, 2711, Il. 15, 20), all of the Hellenes (IG VII, 2711, ll. 
13-14), Achaeans and Panhellenes (IG VII, 2712, 1. 40), Panachaeans (IG IV? 1, 81, ll. 14-15); all of these definitions 
can be accompanied by terms like synodos, synedrion, koinon. 

189. Cf. Spawforth 1994, 222-24, who defines this confederation as “early-imperial Achaia's nearest equivalent 
to a provincial concilium" (OCD, 5). In A.D. 37 the representatives of the Panachaean koinon gathered at Argos, 
in the presence of the governor of the province P. Memmius Regulus, to celebrate a festival in honour of the newly 
appointed Emperor Gaius; the celebration likely included cultic manifestations. From the latter — probably celebrated 
again on Claudius’ accession to the throne — an official emperor cult would have derived. On the Panhellenes see 
also Deininger 1965, 88-91; Oliver 1978. The Panachaean league must have been in existence by the end of the reign 
of Tiberius at the latest, as his successor Gaius confirmed it in A.D. 37 at Argos. The latest known reference to the 
Panachaean koinon is provided by a decree voted by this koinon in honour of its secretary T. Statilius Timocrates 
(D, which has been persuasively dated by Spawforth to A.D. 67/8 (IG IV? 1, 80-81; Spawforth 1985, 253-54); contra 
Deininger 1965, 89-90, and Oliver 1978, 187-88, date this decree to A.D. 34/5. 
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Achaean koinon Was a provincial high-priest.'° 

Even after the dissolution of the Panachaean 
league, and though it was now geographically lim- 
ited to the Peloponnese, the Achaean koinon con- 
tinued manifesting its “provincial” pretensions in 
various ways, tending to present itself as a body 
representative of the whole of the province of Achaea, 
or at least of the greater part of it. Members of the 
Achaean koinon defined themselves as Hellenes, 
the latter term being used in some cases as a syno- 
nym of Achaioi. Moreover, in some inscriptions the 
archiereus of the Achaean league is called archiereus 
of the Hellenes (or of Hellas), which seems to in- 
dicate that he was considered to act on behalf of 
the entire province (in any case of an entity bigger 
than the Peloponnese alone).'?! 

The provincial pretensions of the archiereus of 
the Achaean koinon and of the koinon at large 
were in some way legitimized by the introduction 
of the office of helladarches, which, starting from 
the reign of Hadrian at the latest — but probably al- 
ready from the reign of Trajan (see infra) — was 
held in association with the high-priesthood of the 
imperial cult." The high-priests who served after 
P. Licinius Priscus Iuventianus (No. 3) were also 
helladarchs, T. Statilius Timocrates Memmianus 
(No. 8) being the last known archiereus to have 


held jointly both charges, between the end of the 
2nd and the beginning of the 3rd centuries A.D. As 
a consequence, the archiereis of the koinon came 
to bear a title equivalent to those borne by provin- 
cial archiereis of the eastern provinces of the 
Empire (e.g. Asiarches in the province of Asia, 
Galatarches in the province of Galatia), and to act 
presumably as “provincial” high-priests, represent- 
ing not only the Peloponnese but also central 
Greece, that is those poleis and ethne which had 
constituted part of the Panachaean union. 

The situation of the province of Achaea was, 
however, quite exceptional, because in Greece 
there was also a helladarch of the Delphic Amph- 
ictiony.! With regard to this, it is worth noting 
that in the 2nd c. A.D. no priests of the imperial 
cult are attested either in the Amphictiony or in 
the polis of Delphi; more generally, the evidence 
regarding the imperial cult at Delphi is virtually 
non-existent, except for some epimeletai of the 
Amphictyons who may also have held the priest- 
hood of the imperial cult (P. Memmius Cleandrus 
and Ti. Claudius Cleomachus from Nicopolis, T. 
Flavius Megaleinus, probably from Delphi, L. Cas- 
sius Petraeus and T. Flavius Eubiotus from Hy- 
pata).* In light of this situation, and considered 
that imperial Greece came to be represented by 





190. Spawforth 1994, 222, considers the archiereus of the Achaean koinon during the reign of Nero to be “a truly 
provincial dignitary". However, he thinks that “it is hard to discern the institutional basis for a sacerdos provinciae 
in the period after Nero..." i.e. after the alleged dissolution of the Panachaean koinon. 

191. Corinth VIII.1, no. 80 (Hadrianic): Cn. Cornelius Pulcher, archiereus of Hellas; IG V 1, 1451 (Messene, A.D. 
139-161): Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus (II), archiereus of the Hellenes; IG IV, 590 (Argos, late 2nd-early 3rd c. 
A.D.): T. Statilius Timocrates Memmianus, archiereus of the Hellenes; IvO 459 (Hadrianic): honorary inscription 
set up by the Achaean koinon, on behalf of all of the Hellenes, for the Messenian P. Aelius Aristo, referred to as 
strategos of the Hellenes; IG V 1, 512 (Sparta; Antonine): honorary inscription for the Messenian Ti. Claudius 
Saethida Caelianus ([II?], see RP II, LAC 319), helladarch of the Hellenes &xó tod kotwo0 t&v Ayawòv; IG V 1, 1398 
(Corone, A.D. 264) and IvO 452 (after A.D. 212): honorary inscriptions for the Messenian C. Clodius Iulius 
Cleoboulus, referred to in the first inscription as “prostates for life of the koinon of the Achaeans", in the second as 
“prostates for life of the Hellenes”. It is also worth noting that the Achaeans held the most prominent place within 
the Panachaean union, as indicated by the official designation of this confederation — in which Achaeans are men- 
tioned first (IG VII, 2711, ll. 1-2, 22-23; IG ITV? 1, 81, Il. 16-17) — and by the number of delegates (eight) the Achaean 
koinon used to send to the Panachaean synedrion (more than any of the other members); moreover, the term 
“Achaioi” Was sometimes used to indicate the Panachaean union as a whole (see supra, n. 188). 

192. The helladarch's tasks probably pertained to the jurisdictional sphere; see Oliver 1976; Puech 1983, 32-33 
(and n. 72). 

193. Sánchez 2001, 441-42. 

194. FD ITA, 258; Syl? 813 A and B; Syl? 813 C; Syll? 825 C; IG IX 2, 44. But cf. Sánchez 2001, 442: “selon 
toute probablité, le titre de iepedc/apyiepeds vv Zepaotóv porté par certains épimélétes se rapporte à des fonctions 
qu'ils ont exercées dans leurs cités d'origine, plutôt qu'à Delphes ou à l'Amphictionie"). See Puech 1983, 25: “à 
Delphes, la documentation relative au culte impérial est pratiquement inexistante”; Sanchez 2001, 442: “il faut noter 
l'absence de témoignage sur un éventuel culte impérial à Delphes". 
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two large koina — the Achaean koinon (southern 
Greece) and the Delphic Amphictiony (central and 
northern Greece) — the archiereus of the Achaean 
koinon may well have acted on behalf of central 
Greece as well, so as to be regarded as “provincial” 
high-priest of the imperial cult.!% 


Archiereis of the Achaean league: 


1. C. Iulius Spartiaticus (Corinthian) — *around 
the middle of the 1st c. A.D. See supra, n. 184. 

2. Lucanios (?) (Corinthian) - *end of the 1st c. 
A.D. Known only from Plut., Quaest. conv. V. 3, 
1 (Mor. 675 D-E), Lucanios was a friend of 
Plutarch and offered a banquet at Corinth during a 
celebration of the Isthmian games. It is possible 
that he is the same individual who appears in in- 
scriptions as P. Licinius Priscus Iuventianus (see 
infra, no. 3); the name “Lucanios” would be a cor- 
ruption of Plutarch's manuscripts for Licinius [cf. 
Corinth VIIL2, p. 55 (West)]. N.B.: if this is correct 
though, Lucanios was a Roman citizen, and 
Plutarch used his nomen gentile to refer to him; 
yet, generally speaking, when a Greek who has ob- 
tained the civitas is mentioned with a single com- 
ponent of his new Roman onomastic formula, it is 
the cognomen (usually his original simple name as 
a peregrine; e.g. Eurycles for C. Iulius Eurycles). 

3. P. Licinius Priscus Iuventianus (?) (Corinthian) 
— “towards the end of the 1st c. A.D. (?). The 
chronology of Iuventianus' high-priesthood has 
been highly debated; see Camia 2002 (with presen- 
tation of the different possibilities), where a date 
before the reign of Hadrian is proposed for Iuven- 
tianus' term as archiereus. However, since two other 
archiereis probably served after Iuventianus, but 
before the end of the reign of Trajan (see infra, nos 
4-5), his high-priesthood could be put as early as the 
late 1st c. A.D. In fact, if Iuventianus is not identical 
with the Lucanios known from Plutarch, he could 
in theory have served as archiereus before him (see 
Corinth VIIL2, pp. 54-55). Finally, given that Iu- 
ventianus' title as high-priest (IG IV, 203, Il. 4-5: 
àpyiepeog dià Biov; Corinth VIIL3, no. 199, 1. 5: 
archiereus) — as well as that of Lucanios in Plu- 





tarch's passage — is not specified by any reference 
to the Achaean koinon, it cannot be ruled out that 
Iuventianus (and Lucanios) served as priests of the 
local Corinthian imperial cult [*it is worth noting, 
however, that apart from Iuventianus, at Corinth the 
term archiereus is attested only with reference to in- 
dividuals who are known with certainty to have been 
high-priests of the imperial cult in the Achaean 
league (Spartiaticus and Pulcher), and that the only 
(at my knowledge) local priests of the imperial cult 
attested with certainty in the Roman colony (i.e. 
Spartiaticus himself and his father C. Iulius Laco) 
are referred to respectively as flam(en) divi Iuli 
and fla(men) Aug(usti) (Corinth VIIL2, nos 68, Il. 
5-6 and 67, |. 7)]. For Iuventianus' benefactions at 
the Isthmus, see IG IV, 203 (SEG 39, 1989, 340). 
4. Ti. Claudius Polycrates (Sicyonian) — *begin- 
ning of the 2nd c. A.D. Known from an honorific 
inscription set up at Delphi by the Amphictyonic 
council and the koinon of the Achaeans to honour 
his daughter Ti. Claudia Polycrateia Nausicaa, 
archiereia of the Achaean league [SylI? 846; see 
now CIDIV, 162, where a date in the last third of the 
2nd c. A.D. is tentatively proposed by F. Lefévre], 
he might be identified either with the Polycrates to 
whom Plutarch dedicated his work on Aratus' life, 
or with his son [Syl 846 (scholia at pp. 558-59); 
PIR? C 969; cf. Puech 1983, 28 and ead. 1992, 4874, 
arguing for the son of Plutarch's friend]. Based on 
a new interpretation of the fragmentary Corinthian 
inscription IG IV, 399 (Kantiréa 2008; the name 
of Polycrates can be integrated at Il. 7-8, see p. 18), 
an identification with the friend of Plutarch is most 
likely; therefore, his high-priesthood should be put 
at the beginning of the 2nd c. A.D., after the term 
of Iuventianus — who does not yet bear the title of 
helladarch — but before the end of the reign of Tra- 
jan, since, starting from the very end of the latter's 
reign, the archiereus of the imperial cult in the 
Achaean koinon was the well known Roman eques 
from Epidauros Cn. Cornelius Pulcher (see infra, 
no. 6). Polycrates must thus have been already 
dead when his daughter was honoured at Delphi 
(see infra, n. 199). 


195. Athens was a civitas libera, while Macedonia and Thessaly both had their own koinon with archiereis of the 


imperial cult. 


196. N.B.: as will appear from the following considerations, the chronology of the archiereis of the Achaean 
koinon is still an unsolved problem, with uncertainties and doubts remaining for many of the individuals who held 
the imperial high-priesthood in the koinon. The chronological succession proposed below is an attempt, based on 
the available epigraphic material, to state some firm points, but the overall picture remains hypothetical. 
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5. Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus (I) (Messen- 
ian) — *reign of Trajan. The high-priesthood of 
Caelianus (I) - member of one of the most promi- 
nent Messenian families?" — should be put during 
the reign of Trajan, and not during that of Antoni- 
nus as previously thought [Halfmann 1979, no. 
93a; Puech 1983, 27; Habicht 1998, 493; see most 
recently also Luraghi 2008, 306-08, tentatively 
supposing that Caelianus became helladarch and 
archiereus in Antoninus’ accession year]. The key 
is provided by an honorary inscription for the em- 
peror Hadrian dedicated at Messene by Caelianus’ 
son, Ti. Claudius Frontinus Macer [Themelis 2005, 
43], which is to be dated before A.D. 129 due to 
the absence of the epithet Olympios in Hadrian’s 
titulature./9? In the text of the inscription, Fronti- 
nus Macer is referred to as “son of Ti. Claudius 
Saethida Caelianus, archiereus and helladarch of 
the Achaeans for life" [Themelis 2005, 43, Il. 9-12 
(SEG 55, 2005, 512)]. Since, as noted above, the 
imperial archiereus of the Achaean league from the 
last years of the reign of Trajan, and most likely 
until the end of that of Hadrian, was the Epidaurian 
Cn. Cornelius Pulcher (No. 6), we have to conclude 
that at the time Macer dedicated the statue to 


Hadrian (A.D. 117-28) his father Caelianus (I) had 
already held the joint charges of imperial high- 
priest and helladarch, and was therefore dead, see- 
ing as the office of imperial archiereus of the Achaean 
league was a lifelong charge: in other words, Cae- 
lianus (T) is referred to in the Messenian inscription 
as having been, rather than currently being, archiereus 
and helladarch.'? It therefore follows that Caelianus 
(I) must have held his high-priesthood before the 
end of Trajan's reign, and that the office of hel- 
ladarch already existed before Hadrian.” As a fur- 
ther consequence, the Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus 
who appears as archiereus and helladarch of the 
Achaean koinon on the dedicatory inscriptions of 
two statues — paid for by him — dedicated at Mes- 
sene by the “Hellenes” to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius and Caesar Marcus Aurelius respectively 
(Themelis 2002, 44-45 [SEG 52, 2002, 405] and IG 
V 1, 1451; cf. RP II, MES 157 [3], [5]) is to be iden- 
tified with the homonymous grandson of the indi- 
vidual in question, Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus 
(ID, whose term as archiereus (and helladarch) is 
thus to be put after that of Cornelius Pulcher, that 
is around the middle of the 2nd c. A.D 2?! 

6. Cn. Cornelius Pulcher (Epidaurian) — *from 





197. On which see most recently Baldassarra 2007, 36-42. Caelianus' son, Ti. Claudius Frontinus (Macer), was 
the first Messenian to enter the Roman Senate, soon followed by his two sons Ti. Claudius Frontinus Niceratus and 
Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus (II). Cf. RP II, MES 142; Themelis 2005, 43-44. 

198. Hadrian officially assumed the epithet Olympios in A.D. 128/29: the earliest reference is I. Eph. 274, which 
can be dated with certainty, based on the imperial titulature, between December 10th 128 and December 9th 129. 

199. This may be justified by the context: Caelianus is mentioned in the honorary inscription — which was dedicated 
at Messene, Caelianus' homeland — in the filiation formula of the dedicant (Macer), and most likely his titles of (ex)- 
archiereus and (ex)-helladarch were assigned to him as a posthumous tribute to the glory of a well known and great 
Messenian. Something similar, mutatis mutandis, can be supposed for the reference to Polycrates as archiereus and 
helladarch in the filiation formula of his daughter Ti. Claudia Polycrateia Nausicaa, honoured at Delphi probably in 
the second half of the 2nd c. A.D. (Syl? 846 = CID IV, 162), while Polycrates’ high-priesthood is most likely to be 
put at the beginning of the 2nd c., as we have already seen (No. 4). 

200. This indirectly confirms the chronology assigned by P. Themelis to the long honorary decree for Caelianus 
(1) recently found at Messene: two long fragmentary texts, inscribed on two statue bases and most likely belonging 
to the same honorary decree for the individual, published by Themelis 2000, 78-81, pls 43-45 (SEG 51, 2001, 458; 
AnnEpigr 2002, no. 1314 a-b). Themelis dates the decree to the reign of Trajan (cf. RP II, MES 156 [2]), identifying the 
proconsul Lollianus Avitus (SEG 51, 2001, 458 B, 1. 22) with L. Hedius Rufus Lollianus Avitus (cos. suff. in 114 and pro- 
consul of Asia in 128/29); he will have held the proconsulship of Achaea (a praetorian post) a little before becoming consul 
(Themelis 2001b, 66). Contra B. Puech and M. Séve (AnnEpigr 2002, p. 467), think that the high-priesthood of Caelianus 
(D) is to be dated to the reign of Antoninus Pius; the proconsul Lollianus Avitus mentioned in the decree for Caelianus 
(D) could be identified with the consul of A.D. 161 (“Le mot Traian[- - -], l. 6, n'implique nullement que le texte ait été 
gravé sous Trajan, come le pense l'a."). See most recently Baldassarra 2007, 39, who accepts the reign of Trajan. 

201. Caelianus (II) was still alive under the reign of Marcus Aurelius, as he dedicated, together with his brother 
Ti. Claudius Frontinus Niceratus, a statue to Marcus and one to his spouse Faustina: CIL III, 495 (A.D. 164); Themelis 
2002, 45-46 (SEG 52, 2002, 405) (A.D. 161-176). Themelis also ascribes to Caelianus (II) a fragmentary honorary 
decree (unpublished) originally inscribed on a statue base, fragments of which have been found near the stage of the 
theatre: Themelis 2000, 81-82, pl. 46a (SEG 51, 2001, 460; RP II, MES 157 [6]). 
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the very end of the reign of Trajan until the 
end of that of Hadrian. Pulcher was already 
archiereus at the end of the reign of Trajan, as at- 
tested by IGIV, 795 (ca A.D. 116/17), Il. 12-13. He 
most likely died around A.D. 137; his son appears 
as “Cn. Cornelius Pulcher neoteros” in a list of vic- 
tors at the Isthmian games dated with certainty to 
A.D. 137 [Corinth VIII.1, no. 15 (1. 45); Corinth 
VIII.3, p. 29 n. 26]: the specification “neoteros” 
was probably intended to distinguish him from his 
father, who must have still been alive in that year. 
In any case, Pulcher was certainly still alive and 
therefore serving as archiereus in A.D. 131/32, 
when the Panhellenion was founded, as he became 
president, probably the first, of the new league 
[Follet 1976, 129; RP I, p. 118] and also priest of 
Hadrian Panhellenios [Corinth VIII.1, no. 80]. 

7. Ti. Claudius Saethida Caelianus (II) (Mes- 
senian) — *ca middle of the 2nd c. A.D. See 
Supra, no. 5. 

8. T. Statilius Timocrates Memmianus (Epidau- 
rian) — “late 2nd/early 3rd c. A.D. For the 
chronology see Spawforth 1985, 256-58. A mem- 
ber of the Epidaurian Statilii, he was also a citizen 
of Argos. Memmianus is the last known archiereus 
of the Achaean koinon to have held jointly the 
charges of archiereus and helladarch. He was three 
times strategos of the Achaean league and became 
a member both of the Amphictyonic council at 
Delphi — where he was also helladarch of the Am- 
phictyons — and the council of the Panhellenes at 
Athens. 

9. M. Aurelius Amarantus - *after A.D. 212. 
See Moretti 1953b. 

10. Sex. Pompeius Menophanes (Spartan) - 
*reign of Severus Alexander. See supra, 392-93. 
He was also municipal priest of the imperial cult 
at Sparta.?? 
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CONCOURS ET IDENTITE CIVIQUE 
DANS LE PELOPONNESE D’EPOQUE ROMAINE 
(IIe s. av. J.-C. - III° s. apr. J.-C.) 


Yves Lafond 


Abstract: Within the chronological and geographical framework defined by the title of this article, we shall question, 
with the support of epigraphic evidence, how far the agonistic festivals and contests are to be considered as a crucial 
part of the value system of the élite and as a distinctive aspect of the civic identity of the Greek cities. We shall at- 
tempt to show how, in a period where euergetistic behaviour is to be considered as a main feature in civic life, the 
agonistic tradition is shaped by the ideology and the charismatic practices of the élite. Three main aspects will be 
approached in turn: 1. The nature of civic magistracies involved in agonistic practices; 2. The importance of agonistic 
festivals as expressions of cultural and civic identities, in terms both of religious and historical components; 3. The 


place and meaning of the imperial festivals. 


Nul ne saurait contester aujourd’hui l’apport de 
l'épigraphie à notre connaissance de la vie agonis- 
tique dans les cités du monde grec antique, parti- 
culiérement à l'époque hellénistique et romaine, 
comme en témoigne le bon nombre de travaux! 
parus dans le sillage des multiples études que L. 
Robert consacra à ce théme, à défaut d'avoir ja- 
mais publié la synthése qu'il avait annoncée sur 
“Phistoire des concours grecs gymniques et musi- 
caux depuis le IVe siécle avant notre ére jusqu'à la 
fin du monde antique". 

Notre documentation, en ce domaine, souffre 
cependant d'un double déséquilibre. 

D'une part en effet, il faut rappeler qu'on connait 
beaucoup moins bien les concours dits “thématites” 
(Oguatitat), ceux qui étaient dotés d'une “prime” en 
espèce, que les grands concours “sacrés” (igpoi) et 
“stéphanites” (otegavitat), qu'il s'agisse des qua- 
tre concours panhelléniques constituant l'ancienne 
“période” ou des concours, jusqu'alors locaux ou de 
création nouvelle, ayant accédé au rang de concours 
sacrés. Les concours “thématites” existent certes 





1. Voir par ex. Limmer 1998; Newby 2005; Nijf van 2006. 


2. Voir Lafond 2006. 


en grand nombre, mais ne sont que rarement men- 
tionnés dans les inscriptions agonistiques et, s'ils 
le sont, c'est sous une forme générale, sans qu'au- 
cune précision ne soit donnée sur leur nom ou sur 
le lieu de leur célébration. 

D'autre part, l'ampleur du phénomène de pro- 
lifération des fétes agonistiques dans l'Anatolie 
romaine, en particulier en Asie Mineure et en 
Syrie, a conduit les chercheurs à privilégier l'étude 
de ces provinces au détriment d'autres régions du 
monde grec. 

Or, à l'occasion de recherches menées sur la re- 
présentation que Pausanias avait choisi de construire 
du Péloponnèse, une région à laquelle il consacre 
sept des dix livres de sa Périégése, et à l'intérieur 
d'une réflexion plus large sur ce que j'ai appelé la 
mémoire des cités à l'époque hellénistique et ro- 
maine,” il m'a semblé qu'il pouvait être utile de 
prendre cette région comme cadre pour une en- 
quéte sur les concours, qui constituent sans doute 
l'un des aspects les plus caractéristiques de la vie 
culturelle et sociale des cités. 
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Plus spécifiquement, dans un cadre chronologique 
allant du II° s. av. J.-C. au III° s. de notre ère, il 
s’agira d’articuler ce qu’on sait des concours 
comme pratiques collectives avec les discours of- 
ficiels des cités, tels qu’on peut les analyser à tra- 
vers les inscriptions honorifiques. On pourra faire 
valoir ainsi la permanence de l’idéal agonistique 
dans les cités grecques, mais aussi mesurer les glis- 
sements qui se sont produits: dans une société 
marquée par le phénomène de l’évergétisme, la 
réutilisation des composantes de l’idéal agonis- 
tique se fait en liaison avec la catégorie sociale des 
notables, et le jeu agonistique lui-même, par lequel 
on cherche à manifester et assurer sa supériorité 
sur les autres, doit s’intégrer à un champ de rela- 
tions de pouvoir devenu vaste et complexe. 

On se demandera en même temps si la théma- 
tique des concours permet de répondre à quelques 
grandes questions: la mainmise d’un groupe social 
sur la communauté permet-elle néanmoins à la 
cité, sur le plan culturel, de préserver une identité? 
Qu'en est-il de la conscience que les communautés 
civiques pouvaient avoir d'elles-mémes et des va- 
leurs qu'elles cherchaient à promouvoir à l'inté- 
rieur d'un temps historique dominé politiquement 
par les Romains? 

L'importance donnée, dans la documentation, 
à des magistratures liées directement à la vie ago- 
nistique, atteste que les pratiques organisées par 
les cités et les notables dans ce domaine participent 
d'une forme institutionnelle de l'identité des cités. 

La documentation péloponnésienne illustre 
l'importance qui était accordée aux fonctions d'ago- 
nothètes (l’agonothésie était considérée comme un 
honneur et souvent placée au sommet de la car- 
riére locale) et à celles qui étaient liées à l'ago- 
nothésie, en particulier dans les cités qui étaient 
responsables de l'organisation d'un concours pan- 
hellénique. C'est ce qui explique la prépondérance 
de l'Isthme et de l'Argolide avec l'évocation ré- 
currente, depuis la basse époque hellénistique 
jusqu'aux Antonins, des Héraia et des Néméa, des 
Sébasteia et des Néméa, mais aussi des concours 
d'Épidaure (Dionysia à la basse époque hellénis- 





3. Cf. IGIV? 1, 673-75. 
4. Voir Kah, Scholz 2004. 


tique et sous le principat d'Auguste, Apolloneia, 
Asclapieia et Kaisareia d' Auguste aux Flaviens, 
Asclapeia sous les Antonins). 

À partir de l'époque d' Auguste, l'agonothésie des 
concours d'Épidaure, exercée à plusieurs reprises 
au I*' siècle par les membres d'une branche locale 
des Statilii, est rappelée dans plusieurs dédicaces 
honorifiques: elles concernent respectivement 
Lamprias, fils de Lamprias, son fils Timocratés, ou 
encore T. Statilius Lamprias Memmianus, agono- 
thétes des trois concours (Apollonieia, Asclapieia, 
Kaisareia). 

On relèvera en particulier, dans cette documen- 
tation, le lien clairement établi entre l’agonothésie 
et le comportement civique méritant du dédica- 
taire — une manière de relier la prise en charge 
des activités agonistiques à un idéal de conduite ci- 
vique, mais l’on notera aussi la fréquence des 
textes où les fonctions d’agonothètes sont exercées 
dans le cadre de Kaisareia en rapport avec le culte 
impérial. Par ailleurs, plusieurs dédicaces honori- 
fiques de Sparte et de Gythéion semblent témoi- 
gner, particulièrement à la fin du II° siècle et au 
début du III° siècle, d’un souci de faire valoir le lien 
entre les fonctions d'agonothéte et l'exercice de 
prétrises de cultes locaux. 

En matiére de fétes et concours civiques, l'im- 
portance accordée au gymnasiarque n'est pas sur- 
prenante, dans la mesure oü ce personnage, comme 
l'on sait, gére l'institution qui reste peut-étre la rai- 
son d'étre principale de la cité à l'époque hellé- 
nistique et impériale.^ Plus spécifique apparait 
l'évocation, dans des listes spartiates du II° siècle $ 
de la fonction de synthytés, qu'il faut entendre ici, 
compte tenu de la mention, dans deux de nos textes, 
des Actia (de Nicopolis)? et du concours de Naples, 
comme celle de délégué envoyé par la cité de Sparte 
pour «s'associer aux sacrifices» dans le cadre de 
concours célébrés par des cités étrangéres. 

La documentation péloponnésienne témoigne 
donc de l'importance accordée, à l'époque ro- 
maine, à des fonctions spécifiquement liées aux 
pratiques agonistiques. Or, l'étude de cette méme 
documentation permet de mesurer aussi comment 


5. IG V 1, 47, 1. 4; SEG, 11, 1950, 494, 1. 7; 500, 1. 4; 501,1. 5. 
6. Dans le début des années 20 av. J.-C., Auguste avait confié à Sparte la prise en charge des Actia de Nicopolis: 


cf. Str. VII. 7, 6. 
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les cités, dans un présent devenu politiquement ro- 
main, cherchent à intégrer un passé grec et des va- 
leurs ancestrales constitutifs de leur identité. 

Le lien entre les concours et l’expression d’une 
identité semble relever particulièrement de deux 
grands domaines: la religion et l’histoire. 

La lecture de Pausanias fait apparaître, dans le 
domaine religieux,’ l’importance que les cités 
continuent d’accorder à des rituels qui leur permet- 
tent d’affirmer leur appartenance à l’ordre de la 
cité et d’établir des liens avec leurs origines, de cé- 
lébrer finalement des valeurs qui contribuent à dé- 
finir une identité fondée sur une mémoire partagée. 

À l’époque romaine, même contrôlées par les 
élites locales, et même si l’on ne peut plus parler de 
religion civique de la même façon qu’aux époques 
archaïque et classique, les processions et les fêtes 
d’une cité sont inscrites dans une tradition ininter- 
rompue dont elles fournissent une image qui est 
elle-même en parfaite conformité avec la manière 
dont s’exerce le pouvoir puisqu’a l’occasion des 
fétes, les grandes familles, en rendant les honneurs 
aux dieux, donnaient le sentiment qu’elles et leurs 
ancétres avaient toujours agi ainsi au nom de 
«leur» cité. Processions et cérémonies «tradition- 
nelles» renforçaient donc l’image d’un ordre social 
des cités se perpétuant au fil du temps.? 

On peut prendre en considération par exemple 
le culte d’Asclépios 4 Epidaure dont on sait qu’il 
bénéficia à l’époque impériale d’un succès indiscu- 
table, tant auprès des masses que des élites — ce que 
souligne Strabon,’ en mentionnat Épidaure parmi 
les villes qu’il juge «non dénuées d’importance», 
et en expliquant qu'elle doit son renom à Asclé- 
pios et aux pouvoirs curatifs du dieu. De fait, le 
concours des Asclapieia est bien attesté, aux côtés 
des Apollonia en l’honneur d’Apollon Maléatas, 
dans des décrets d’Épidaure de la basse époque hel- 
lénistique,'? et connait à l’époque impériale un 
rayonnement dont témoigne la mention du concours 





7. Voir en dernier lieu Pirenne-Delforge 2008. 
8. Voir Chankowski, 2005. 
9. VIII. 6, 15. 


— sous la forme Asclapieia ou Asclépideia — dans 
plusieurs inscriptions agonistiques émanant de 
cités non péloponnésiennes.!! Une inscription de 
Delphes mentionnant les quatre victoires succes- 
sives d'un athléte anonyme et d'origine inconnue 
aux Asclépeia Olympia, datée du mileu du III° siè- 
cle environ,” révèle que le concours est devenu 
l’égal de ceux d'Olympie — Olympia devenant 
méme apparemment une forme abrégée du nom 
du concours au III° siècle. 

Les références, dans les discours officiels des 
cités, aux pratiques agonistiques, se font en liaison 
avec des figures divines ou héroïques dont cer- 
taines paraissent privilégiées, au point qu'on peut 
aller jusqu'à se poser la question de savoir dans 
quelle mesure, dans le domaine des cultes et des rites, 
la mémoire n'a pas été structurée par des références 
qu'on pourrait dire spécifiquement doriennes. 

La célébration à Argos des Héraia, en liaison 
avec le culte d’ Héra, la déesse des Héraclides, mais 
aussi avec les diverses figures mythiques que font 
intervenir les étiologies du prix qui était décerné à 
l'issue de ce concours — qu'il s'agisse du mythe du 
bouclier de Danaos ou du róle qu'aurait joué Archi- 
nos, roi d' Argos, lors de l'institution du concours —, 
contribue à entretenir le souvenir de figures di- 
vines et mythiques qui ont partie liée avec le 
mythe fondateur héraclide/dorien. 

Or, vers le milieu du ITS. av. J.-C., les concours 
Néméens, d'abord célébrés à Némée, furent trans- 
férés dans la ville d'Argos. Il n'y eut plus qu'un 
agonothéte des deux concours et les hellanodices 
des Némeia s'occupérent aussi des Héraia, célébrés 
juste aprés les premiers. À l'époque hellénistique, 
les deux concours, triétériques, avaient lieu la méme 
année (respectivement vers mi-juin et début juillet). 
P. Charneux” note qu'il a dû toujours en être de 
méme, en particulier à l'époque impériale, oü l'on 
rencontre des magistrats qui ont exercé leurs fonc- 
tions en méme temps dans l’un et l’autre concours" 


10. IG IV? 1, 60-61 et 65-66 — ce dernier texte faisant connaître l'existence d'une procession (le décret stipulant 
qu'on accordera au dédicataire et à ses descendants le privilége de la propompeia lors de ces fétes). 
11. Cf. Moretti 1953, no. 63 b, 1. 20; no. 76, |. 13; no. 79, 1. 32; no. 90, Il. 17-18; I. Smyrna, 659 et 662; I. Ilion, 


125; SEG 27, 1977, 843, Il. 13-14. Voir Séve 1993, 315-20. 


12. Moretti 1953, no. 87, 1. 9. 
13. 1956, 609. 
14. Cf. IG IV, 589 et 597. 
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—un tel rapprochement permettait en tout cas aux 
Héraia de gagner en prestige sur la scène «inter- 
nationale» et Argos pouvait s’enorgueillir d’étre 
devenue le siège d’un des concours de l’ancienne 
«Période». 

Des Héraia sont attestés aussi à Olympie:" or- 
ganisé par un collège de 16 femmes, assistées de 16 
autres femmes, le concours consiste en une épreuve 
de course pour les jeunes filles, d’antique tradition, 
puisqu'elle passait pour avoir été instituée par 
Hippodamie en l'honneur d' Héra, par reconnais- 
sance pour son mariage avec Pélops. Héroine de 
la Pisatide, Hippodamie pouvait assurer un lien 
entre le monde panhellénique des concours et le 
monde éléen du quotidien. L'agón se déroule dans 
le stade olympique, en liaison avec un sacrifice à 
Héra — une part de la vache offerte en sacrifice à 
la déesse est donnée en plus d'une couronne d'oli- 
vier aux lauréates, qui peuvent en outre aussi 
consacrer leur portrait peint. On sait que les 16 
femmes organisent deux chœurs de danse en l'hon- 
neur d' Hippodamie et de Physkoa, un usage dont 
Pausanias (V. 16, 7) souligne la permanence chez 
les Éléens, dans un passage qui comporte malheu- 
reusement une lacune: de fait, les deux héroïnes 
pouvaient apparaitre comme des symboles des 
deux composantes géographique et politique de 
l’Élide classique. Un parallèle masculin est d'ail- 
leurs offert à Sparte par le concours «des préten- 
dants» réservé aux jeunes gens, qui se déroulait à 
l'Aphétaide en commémoration de la victoire 
d'Ulysse et à l'imitation de la course imaginée par 
Danaos pour marier ses filles — rituels dont le sens 
paraît fondamentalement matrimonial. 

La place importante accordée à Héra en liaison 
avec des pratiques agonistiques me semble donc 
constituer l’expression d’une certaine forme 





15. Cf. Paus. V. 16, 2-3; 16, 6 et VI. 24, 10. 
16. IG V 1, 658, Il. 6-8. 


d'identité culturelle, en accord avec le sens qu'on 
peut donner, dans la documentation spartiate, aux 
références aux Dioscures ou à Artémis. 

C'est ainsi qu'un catalogue agonistique spartia- 
te du I° siècle, dédié «aux Dioscures Sauveurs!6», 
fait valoir pour les Jumeaux leur qualité de patrons 
des activités athlétiques, un domaine auquel il faut 
rattacher particuliérement une série d'inscriptions 
(allant de la fin du I*'s. av. J.-C. au début du IT" s. 
apr. J.-C.) où se trouvent mentionnés les sphaireis!? 
de différentes tribus de Sparte vainqueurs au concours 
des 6bai — ces dédicaces de sphaireis témoignant 
du róle joué dans le domaine des institutions ago- 
nistiques à Sparte par plusieurs catégories de per- 
sonnages, tels les patronomes ou les bidiéens. 

L'une de ces inscriptions, surmontée d'une re- 
présentation sculptée des Dioscures, est datée du 
début du III° siècle et concerne les sphaireis de Pi- 
tané — là oü était situé le sanctuaire de Castor et 
Pollux à Sparte, indice peut-étre que les Dioscures, 
bien qu'ils soient, aux yeux des autres Grecs en gé- 
néral, associés à Sparte, sont ici les patrons des ha- 
bitants de Pitané en particulier. Il y là en tout cas 
me semble-t-il le signe d'une volonté peut-étre 
plus marquée à l'époque des Sévéres d'affirmer 
une identité locale. 

De fait, c'est dans ce méme cadre chronologique 
que deux inscriptions, datées de la premiére moitié 
du III siècle,!° attestent l'existence de Dioscou- 
reia, un concours qui semble avoir eu un rayonne- 
ment strictement local, à en juger du moins par 
l'absence de participants étrangers connus,” et 
qu'il faut peut-étre mettre en rapport avec le culte 
des Dioscures desservi par certains membres de la 
famille des Memmii. Une dédicace honorifique de 
la méme époque?! concerne une prétresse à vie et 
héréditaire des Dioscures, responsable du concours 


17. Le terme peut faire référence à un jeu de balles. Un inventaire de Délos fait connaitre un espace (sphairistra) 
qui a été interprété soit comme une salle de boxe, soit comme un espace à l'air libre pour le jeu de balles, voir 
Moretti 1997, 135. 

18. IG V 1,675. 

19. IG V 1, 559, Il. 7-11: agonothète héréditaire et à vie du concours des Mégala Dioscoureia; cf. IG V 1, 602, Il. 
12-15. 

20. À moins qu'il apparaisse possible, à la suite de J. Keil et A. von Premerstein (Bericht über eine Reise in 
Lydien und der südlichen Aiolis, ausgeführt 1906 im Auftrag der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Denkschr. Akad. Wien Phil.-hist. Kl. 53, 2, Vienne 1910), de restituer le nom de ce concours dans l'énumération des 
victoires remportées par l'athléte M. Aurelius Demostratos Damas, originaire de Sardes, à des concours thématiques, 
dans une inscription datée de 212-217 (= Moretti 1953, no. 84, 1. 19). 

21. IG V 1, 601, Il. 13-15. 
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des Dioscoureia: peut-être s'agit-il d’une fête ins- 
taurée tardivement, postérieure en tout cas à 
l'époque de Pausanias qui n'y fait pas allusion, 
compte tenu sans doute de la préférence qu'il sem- 
ble avoir accordée aux traditions qui rattachent les 
Dioscures plus spécifiquement aux Messéniens.? 

L'expression d'une certaine forme d'identité 
culturelle se retrouve en tout cas à Sparte dans la 
célébration de concours en l'honneur d'Artémis: 
dans les pratiques que retient la mémoire spartiate, 
c'est moins la dimension guerriére de la déesse qui 
se trouve mise en valeur que les rapports de son 
culte avec un mode d'action qui concerne spécifi- 
quement la formation athlétique et, plus générale- 
ment, l'éducation — en liaison, il est vrai, avec un 
idéal d'endurance qui s'applique aussi bien aux do- 
maines de la guerre et de la chasse pris comme ré- 
férences sur les représentations monétaires de la 
cité spartiate. 

Le titre de «vainqueurs à l'autel» détenu à vie par 
les dédicataires d'inscriptions honorifiques spar- 
tiates? est à mettre en rapport avec le concours 
appelé Kartéria?^ Les bénéficiaires sont récom- 
pensés tantót par une couronne, ou par un décret 
honorifique de la cité, tantót par le droit de dresser 
leur portrait dans le sanctuaire d'Artémis Orthia. 
Les témoignages épigraphiques et les bases sur les- 
quelles étaient dressées les images des vainqueurs 
se multiplient à partir de la fin du I° siècle, avec une 
prédominance de ce type de récompenses jusqu'au 
début du III° siècle. 

Le rituel lui-méme du concours? ne semble pas 
attesté avant l'époque hellénistique: sa création re- 
monterait à l'époque du premier renouveau de 
l'agógé. D’après Plutarque,” le concours fonction- 
nait par élimination: c'était le meilleur, «le survi- 
vant» (6 repryevouevoc) qui était déclaré vainqueur, 





22. Cf. Paus. III. 26, 3 et IV. 31, 9. 
23. Cf. IG V 1, 554; 652-54; SEG, 11, 1950, 825,1. 4. 


aprés avoir résisté le plus longtemps aux coups mais 
aussi, à en croire l'expression utilisée par Plutarque, 
pour avoir été le meilleur dans la façon d'endurer 
les coups. On peut penser d'ailleurs, à la suite de J. 
Ducat,” que le rituel a pu fonctionner à la fois 
comme concours, avec désignation d'un vainqueur 
unique, et en tant qu'épreuve initiatique et éduca- 
tive ou il suffisait d'avoir participé d'une façon ho- 
norable pour étre considéré comme vainqueur. 

À l'époque antonine, le concours faisait donc 
figure de cérémonie éphébique chargée de sens du 
point de vue religieux et culturel, rattachée à un 
mythe qui fournit un lien avec les temps les plus 
anciens de la cité et avec la figure emblématique 
de Lycurgue, dont la désignation comme fondateur 
du concours semble bien relever d'une construc- 
tion de l'époque romaine. 

Les pratiques agonistiques permettent aussi 
d'inscrire dans la mémoire civique, par le biais de 
la célébration de figures emblématiques, des temps 
forts de l’histoire de la cité — qu'il s'agisse du passé 
glorieux ou du présent romain. 

C'est ce que révèle par exemple le concours des 
Léonideia, dont le témoignage de Pausanias?’ 
souligne le caractère local, et qui est illustré par un 
petit dossier épigraphique regroupant des docu- 
ments qui témoignent d'une compléte réorgani- 
sation du concours vraisemblablement à l'époque 
de Trajan? 

Il s'agit d'un concours réservé aux Spartiates, 
dont la périodicité annuelle est évoquée à plusieurs 
reprises: pour le revenu qui permettra de doubler les 
prix du concours (IG V 1, 18 A, 1. 7), pour la panégy- 
rie (IG V 1, 18 B, |. 7), pour la consécration d'une 
statue par les vainqueurs (IG V 1, 19, Il. 5-6) et pour 
le concours gymnique (IG V 1,20 A,1. 2). Les Léo- 
nideia donnent lieu à des déclamations funébres.?? 


24. La plus ancienne inscription, qui est aussi la seule dédicace explicite d'un vainqueur au Kapteptas ayov est 
un texte de l'époque de Trajan: cf. IG V 1, 290 2 Woodward, Dawkins 1929, no. 37. 

25. C'est la documentation épigraphique qui confirme, mais seulement à partir du début du I° siècle, que le rituel 
fonctionnait comme un concours. Le «premier type» de rituel n'est connu que par des textes de Xénophon (Lak. 
II. 9) et Platon (Leg. I. 633b): on y reléve l'absence de flagellation à proprement parler et le róle joué par un vol 
que les uns doivent accomplir et les autres empécher (le vainqueur est celui qui a le plus volé). 


26. Inst. Lac. 40 = Mor. 239d. 

27. 1995, 351-53; cf. aussi Lebessi 1991, 100. 
28. Paus. III. 14, 1. 

29. Cf. IG V, 1, 18-20. 


30. La pratique de discours tenus à l’occasion des fêtes civiques est attestée aussi par ex. aux Éleuthéria de Platées 
et aux Théseia d’ Athènes, cf. Chaniotis 1991, 130-31 et 138. 
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Une dédicace spartiate de l'époque de Trajan,*! en 
Vhonneur d’un personnage ayant participé aux 
concours funéraires organisés pour célébrer la mé- 
moire de Léonidas et Pausanias, précise que les gé- 
néraux sont assimilés à des héros. Le personnage 
responsable de la réorganisation du concours, T. 
Iulius Agésilaos,? qui semble agir au nom d’un cer- 
tain Flavius Charixénos, appartient à une branche 
locale de Tulii. 

On peut souligner la part que prennent les auto- 
rités civiques (éphores, gérontes, nomophylaques,? 
patronomes, trésoriers mais aussi le dèmos lui- 
même, dans l’organisation et la réglementation de 
la fête, à côté de magistrats spécifiquement liés à 
la sphère agonistique — athlothètes, épimélètes pré- 
posés au concours, gymnasiarque, xystarque, cette 
dernière mention impliquant qu'il s'agissait d'un 
concours sacré (hiéros). Il faut ajouter aussi la façon 
dont s'exprime le souci de perpétuer éternellement 
la renommée de la cité, ainsi que la volonté de faire 
inscrire «en tout temps», sur les portraits d'Agési- 
laos et de Charixénos, les noms d'autant d'athlo- 
thétes et de participants aux concours qu'on voudra, 
ainsi que les noms de leurs proches, de leurs en- 
fants, de leurs parents et de leurs descendants. 

Les textes affirment ainsi nettement le souci 
d'ancrer dans la mémoire civique un rituel dont 
l'organisation, comme cela est aussi souligné, doit 
étre en conformité avec les lois et les usages de la 
cité, qu'il s'agisse des «lois sacrées» évoquées dans 
l’un des documents UG V 1, 18 A, 1. 5), de la pério- 
dicité du concours gymnique qui doit avoir lieu 
«conformémént à la rhétra le 27» (IG V 1,20 A, Il. 
2-3), selon une expression qui reste énigmatique, 
ou encore du respect de la loi pour la fourniture 
d'huile pour l'onction aux concurrents inscrits au 
concours gymnique. Il y a plus: en célébrant la mé- 
moire de personnages qui se sont illustrés lors 
d'opérations militaires dont la portée était panhel- 
lénique, un tel concours, qui implique aussi bien les 
notables que la communauté civique elle-méme, 
peut trés bien avoir été en accord avec l'idéologie 





31. IG V 1, 660, Il. 5-6. 


impériale, à une époque oü Trajan inaugure une 
nouvelle politique de conquétes militaires. 

De fait, bien souvent, les pratiques agonistiques 
portent la marque des réalités politiques de l'époque 
romaine. 

Certains concours apparaissent directement liés 
à la célébration des élites locales dont l'action dans 
les cités peut étre reliée à la politique de l'empe- 
reur. C'est le cas, à Gythéion et à Sparte, d' Eury- 
clés et de ses descendants qui font figure de princes 
clients, comme l'atteste une loi sacrée de Gythéion? 
qui institue des fétes en l'honneur du prince défunt 
(Auguste) et de membres de sa famille (Livie, Ti- 
bère), et où il est précisé (Il. 18 sq.) que [l'agorano- 
me], «aprés avoir célébré les jours consacrés aux 
dieux et aux princes», fera venir les artistes pour 
deux autres jours de concours scéniques, l'un à la 
mémoire de C. Iulius Euryclés, «bienfaiteur de 
notre peuple et de la cité», le second en l'honneur 
de C. Iulius Laco, «défenseur de la sécurité et du 
salut de notre peuple et de la cité». 

À l'occasion de ces concours, l'agoranome 
organise une procession qui part du sanctuaire 
d'Asclépios et d' Hygie, à laquelle participent les 
éphébes, les jeunes gens au complet et les autres 
citoyens, couronnés de laurier et vétus de blanc. 
Prennent part aussi à la procession les jeunes filles 
consacrées ainsi que les femmes en vétements ri- 
tuels. Une fois la procession arrivée au temple des 
Césars (Kaisareion), les éphores sacrifient un tau- 
reau «pour le salut des princes et des dieux et pour 
la durée éternelle de leur principat». Après le sa- 
crifice, les éphores invitent à sacrifier à l'agora les 
phidities et les colléges de magistrats. Il est inté- 
ressant de noter comment, dans le rituel, la place 
occupée par des divinités traditionnelles de la cité 
et l'implication des diverses catégories de la com- 
munauté civique réussissent à concilier à la fois 
l'allégeance rendue au pouvoir des notables et des 
autorités romaines et l'affirmation de certaines 
formes de l'identité civique. 

La place accordée à Euryclés lui-méme dans la 


32. Il s'agirait du personnage connu pour avoir le premier institué des concours en l'honneur de Nerva: cf. IG V 
1, 668. On notera que son cognomen se rapporte aussi à l'histoire de Sparte à l'époque classique. 

33. Qui s’occupent avec les athlothètes de la panégyrie annuelle (IG V 1, 18 B, 1. 8) et reçoivent des vainqueurs 
l'argent nécessaire à la consécration de portraits et de statues dans le gymnase (IG V 1, 19,1. 12; cf. IG V 1, 668); 


IG V 1, 19,1. 20. 
34. SEG, 11, 1950, 923. 
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mémoire laconienne trouve une expression en 
outre dans l’organisation d’ Eurycleia qui auraient 
été fondées par le descendant du dynaste, le séna- 
teur Herculanus et célébrées pour la première fois 
à Sparte en 136/7. Or, à l’exception d’un catalogue 
du II° siècle où l’on rencontre la fonction de 
«proclamateur des Eurycleia», et d’une dédicace 
en l’honneur d’un vainqueur lacédémonien origi- 
naire de Pitané* qui fait connaître des Mégala Eu- 
rycleia à l’époque de Trajan, on remarquera que 
les inscriptions relatives au concours appartien- 
nent majoritairement à l’époque des Sévères: c’est 
en tout cas dans ce cadre chronologique que se 
situent à la fois un texte qui semble attester de 
l’appartenance des Eurycleia à la catégorie des 
concours thématites,*’ une liste de hiéromnémons?? 
mentionnant l’agonothésie du concours et une ins- 
cription, dont la datation n’est toutefois pas assu- 
rée, en l’honneur d’un personnage qui a remis à la 
cité «tout l’excédent de l’argent des concours» et 
a fait dresser les portraits et statues des vainqueurs 
«selon l’échéance fixée par la loi».% Une liste frag- 
mentaire de vainqueurs étrangers (originaires de 
Thyatire, Sidon, Tarse, Sardes, Sicyone et Épidaure)^? 
fait peut-étre par ailleurs allusion 4 ce concours 
mentionné aussi dans le catalogue des victoires 
remportées par le boxeur et pancratiaste M. Au- 
relius Demostratus Damas de Sardes,*! ainsi que 
dans les palmarès de deux vainqueurs homonymes 
(M. Aurelius Asclépiadès) originaires d’ Alexan- 
drie, dont les victoires sont rappelées respective- 
ment dans une inscription de Sparte et dans une 
inscription de Rome.” 

Si les Eurycleia, comme les Léonideia, témoi- 
gnent de l’importance prise par les pratiques ago- 
nistiques dans la construction de la mémoire 
spartiate a partir de Trajan, le rayonnement beau- 
coup plus large dont semble avoir bénéficié le pre- 
mier concours révèle la prépondérance qu’occupe, 





35. SEG, 11, 1950, 491, 1. 3. 
36. IG V 1, 663, ll. 4-6. 
37. Cf. Moretti 1953, no. 79. 


dans l’image que la cité veut donner d’elle-méme, 
la célébration des élites et, partant, la reconnais- 
sance d’un modèle aristocratique qui doit beau- 
coup à l’idéologie de la représentation impériale. 

Il est intéressant en tout cas, de ce point de vue, 
de voir comment les concours, en liaison avec les 
cultes traditionnels, servent de cadre au dévelop- 
pement dans les cités du culte impérial. 

L’instauration de spectacles nouveaux qui ac- 
compagne dans les cités l’établissement du culte 
impérial peut expliquer le bon accueil que lui ré- 
servent tant le peuple que les dirigeants — les spec- 
tacles étant pris en charge par les dignitaires du 
nouveau culte qui trouvent en même temps une 
occasion de montrer leur dévouement aux pou- 
voirs romains. 

Or, il vaut la peine de se demander si, dans le 
Péloponnèse plus qu'ailleurs - compte non tenu 
des colonies de Patras et de Corinthe — l’organisa- 
tion du culte impérial s'effectue surtout à partir des 
cultes traditionnels de la cité et des concours qui 
leur étaient liés, sans que soient privilégiés parti- 
culiérement les spectacles d'un genre nouveau, 
comme les combats de gladiateurs. De fagon géné- 
rale, peut-on préciser la place prise par le culte im- 
périal dans les rituels célébrés pour les dieux? 

En Achaïe proprement dite, quelques maigres 
inscriptions agonistiques semblent attester l'exis- 
tence de fétes organisées pour célébrer le pouvoir 
politique romain: des Kaisareia sont mentionnés 
dans une inscription de Cos du I*' s. av. J.-C. pour 
un athléte anonyme et peut-étre dans une dédicace 
en l'honneur du Corinthien L. Cornelius Corin- 
thos, datée de la fin du I° siècle ou du tournant du 
II* siécle.? Par ailleurs, si l'on en croit une inscrip- 
tion agonistique inédite de Messéne, datée du II* 
siècle,“ des Rhómaia étaient célébrés à Aigion. 
Mais ces quelques textes restent très allusifs et ne 
permettent pas de mieux cerner la place que les 


38. IG V 1, 168,1.13 (= SEG, 34, 308,1. 19): le mot «agonothète» est une restitution. 


39. IG V 1,550,1. 5. 

40. SEG 11, 1950, 838. 

41. Moretti 1953, no. 84; cf. ci-dessus n. 20. 
42. IG V 1,666 et Moretti 1953, no. 79. 


43. SEG 29, 1979, 340, 1. 9; cf. Rizakis 1995, nos 704 et 705 — mais, dans ce dernier texte, la mention du concours 
n'est pas explicite et rien n'oblige à supposer qu'il s'agit de Kaisareia, cf. BullÉpigr 1971, 308. 


44. Cf. Rizakis 1995, no. 708. 
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cités d’Achaïe avait peut-être réservée à des 
formes locales du culte impérial. 

Il n’en va pas de même en Messénie, où la do- 
cumentation éclaire, pour l'époque d' Auguste et 
de Tibére, l'image que la cité transmet du fonction- 
nement du culte impérial et l'implication dans le 
rituel de la communauté civique: un décret en l'hon- 
neur d'un personnage qui s'est distingué par sa 
conduite envers Auguste et la famille impériale, daté 
du tout début du I° siècle, fait allusion à la célébra- 
tion de Kaisareia (1. 7), aux sacrifices «relatifs à 
Auguste» (1. 8), à ce qui est appelé le «jour de César» 
(1. 17) et à un sacrifice pour Gaius [Caesar] (1. 18). 
Un fragment de décret des Messéniens promulgué 
à la mort d'Auguste en l'honneur de l'empereur 
Tibère“ fait savoir que la cité organise une fête, à 
propos de laquelle sont mentionnés «tous les habi- 
tants de la cité», décide une tréve judiciaire de trois 
jours et institue des concours, gymniques pour les 
«enfants» et les «éphébes», hippiques pour les néoi. 

Plusieurs enseignements sont à tirer de ces ins- 
criptions messéniennes: on y voit comment la cité 
prend soin de placer l'empereur sous la protection 
de divinités qui occupent une place déterminante 
dans le panthéon local et dont est rappelé le carac- 
tére «ancestral», et l'on perçoit comment l'inté- 
gration de la figure impériale dans les rituels et le 
calendrier civiques témoigne du souci qu'a la cité, 
par le biais de pratiques qui l'impliquent tout en- 
tiére ou par classes d’àge, de donner au moins à 
certains empereurs une place de choix dans la mé- 
moire religieuse. 

En fait de rituels liés à la célébration du pouvoir 
politique romain, il faut faire une place particu- 
liére, en Arcadie, au culte instauré en l'honneur 
d'Antinoos à Mantinée, oü l'existence d'un temple 
et de statues d'Antinoos (figuré à l'image de Dio- 
nysos) témoignent d'une vénération qui s'explique 
par l'ascendance arcadienne et mantinéenne des 
Bithyniens, peuple auquel se rattache, par ses ori- 
gines, le favori d'Hadrien. 





45. SEG 23, 1968, 206. 

46. SEG 41, 1991, 328, Il. 34-36. 
47. Cf. Paus. VIII. 9, 8; 10, 1. 
48. IG IV, 590, Il. 11-12. 

49. IG V 2,313. 

50. IVO 452. 

51. IG IV, 590; IVO 450 et 452. 
52. Moretti 1953, no. 66. 


A partir de l’époque d’Hadrien se déroulent à 
Mantinée des Antinoeia, dont la célébration a lieu 
dans un stade situé, à la sortie de la cité, sur la 
grand-route conduisant à Tégée.*’ L'inscription ar- 
gienne du II° siècle déjà mentionnée en l’honneur 
de T. Statilius Timocratés Memmianus* atteste 
que des Antinoeia étaient célébrés aussi à Argos, 
puisque le texte établit une distinction explicite 
entre des Antinoeia célébrés à Argos et ceux qui 
ont lieu à Mantinée. Une dédicace du Conseil de 
Mantinée pour un agonothète, datée de la fin du IT° 
ou du début du IIT? siècle” apporte un éclairage sur 
la nature du concours, isolympique et pentétérique 
— si toutefois il s’agit bien des Antinoeia dont le 
nom dans ce texte est restitué. Au III° siècle, une 
inscription d'Olympie?? fait apparaitre que le 
concours avait pris le nom de Mégala Antinoeia. 
Les inscriptions honorifiques que l’on possède en 
l'honneur d’agonothètes des Antinoeia?! font clai- 
rement ressortir la dimension politique de ce concours 
puisque les dédicataires ont tous exercé aussi les 
fonctions de stratége des Achéens, à l'échelle pro- 
vinciale donc, et dans le cadre d'un mouvement 
d'adhésion et de loyauté à Hadrien dans lequel les 
notables de Messéne et d'Argos semblent s'étre 
particuliérement impliqués. 

Mais c'est la mémoire laconienne qui garde les 
traces les plus précises des formes locales prises par 
la célébration du culte impérial, dans des textes de 
Gythéion et de Sparte qui permettent en outre une 
approche sur la longue durée, d' Auguste aux Sévères. 

La fondation de Kaisareia à Sparte remonte trés 
vraisemblablement à l'époque d' Auguste. Mentionné 
pour la première fois dans un catalogue agonisti- 
que d'époque flavienne d'Iasos en Asie Mineure,’ 
le concours aurait été institué par Euryclés — dont 
on sait qu'il fut à Sparte l'instigateur du culte im- 
périal et était un ami d'Auguste, et se trouve at- 
testé dans une série de textes allant du milieu du II° 
au début du III° siècle qui mentionnent des agono- 
thétes des «Kaisareia et Eurycleia?». 


53. IG V 1, 71b, Il. 54-55; 86, Il. 31-33; 168, 1. 13; 550,1. 5; 603,1. 6 (= restitution dans un texte très fragmentaire). 
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Il faut par ailleurs peut-être rattacher à Livia Au- 
gusta le concours des Livia mentionné dans une dé- 
dicace spartiate du II° siècle en l’honneur d’une 
femme qui a remporté la victoire au diaule.%* On 
pourrait dès lors penser que ce concours avait été 
institué par Laco, le fils d’Euryclés, en raison des 
liens étroits qui unissaient la famille d’Euryclés à 
Livie et aux Claudii, soit aprés la mort de Livie en 
29, soit aprés sa divinisation officielle en 42. 

La nature des rituels célébrés en l’honneur de 
l’empereur et de la famille impériale, mais aussi les 
modalités de leur intégration dans le paysage reli- 
gieux de la cité sont bien illustrées par le texte de 
Gythéion cité plus haut (n. 34) instituant des fêtes 
en l’honneur du prince défunt (Auguste) et de mem- 
bres de sa famille (Livie, Tibère). On précise que 
c’est la cité qui fournit les images des bénéficiaires 
(1. 4) — Auguste, Iulia Augusta (= Livie) et Tibere —, 
qu’on [= l’agoranome] fait placer sur des bases au 
théâtre. On place une table au milieu du théâtre, à 
côté une cassolette à encens, puis les membres du 
Conseil (synèdres) et les collèges de magistrats (sy- 
narchiai) au complet font brûler de l’encens pour 
le salut des princes avant l’arrivée des artistes: 
cette offrande d’un peu d’encens et de vin suffisait 
à faire reconnaître la souveraineté du pouvoir im- 
périal, dans le cadre de cérémonies accomplies 
pour honorer les dieux et puissances divines qui 
accompagnaient les divers anniversaires marquant 
la vie de l’empereur. 

La célébration, le premier jour, concerne Au- 
guste, le deuxième jour Tibère, le troisième jour 
Livie, le quatrième jour Germanicus, le cinquième 
jour Drusus, fils d’Aphrodite et le sixième jour 
Titus Quinctius Flamininus. L’agoranome doit ren- 
dre compte à la cité (1. 13)? du salaire alloué aux 
artistes et de l’administration des deniers sacrés, 
mais est chargé aussi de veiller au bon ordre des 
concours, en vertu d’un idéal sur lequel était mis 
aussi l’accent par exemple dans la description des 
Hyakynthia,* placée sous le signe de l’eutaxia. On 





54. SEG 11, 1950, 830. 


notera en outre que l’agoranome, dont le rôle se 
révèle prépondérant dans l’organisation des ri- 
tuels, doit d’abord célébrer les jours consacrés aux 
empereurs et à la famille impériale, puis organiser, 
mais seulement «après les concours de la déesse», 
deux jours de concours scéniques à la mémoire 
d’Euryclès et de Laco. C’est à l’occasion de ces 
concours scéniques qu’a lieu la procession évoquée 
plus haut: elle part du temple d’ Asclépios et d’ Hy- 
gie et aboutit au temple des Césars où se déroule 
un sacrifice «pour le salut des princes et des dieux». 

L’inscription de Gythéion apparaît ainsi tout à 
fait révélatrice de la façon dont le culte impérial 
pouvait être intégré dans la religion publique des 
cités, le rituel permettant d’associer les dieux à une 
forme divinisée du pouvoir, de juxtaposer, donc, le 
culte dévolu à l’empereur à des cultes qui rece- 
vaient de ce fait un ancrage particulier dans la mé- 
moire de la cité. 

La fin du I° siècle à Sparte est marquée par 
l'institution de concours en l'honneur de l'empe- 
reur Nerva. La premiére célébration du concours, 
appelé uéyiota Oùpévia LeBaoteia Nepovaviósía, 
est mentionnée dans une inscription?! où un athlète 
phocéen, vainqueur à la lutte dans la catégorie des 
jeunes gens, est dit avoir consacré une statue «selon 
les lois sacrées et les décrets»: le texte, avant de 
préciser l'identité des trois personnages qui exer- 
cerent les fonctions d’agonothètes, présente ceux 
qui en furent les athlothétes, C. Iulius Agésilaos et 
T. Flavius Charixenos, avec leurs enfants, et dont 
il semble qu'ils instituérent le concours, vraisem- 
blablement en 97 ou 98. 

Le souvenir de victoires aux Ourania de Sparte 
est conservé dans des textes gravés par la cité d'ori- 
gine des vainqueurs’! ou par d'autres cités où le 
concurrent a remporté la victoire à d'autres con- 
cours: Delphes, Magnésie du Méandre, Séleucie du 
Calycadnos, Argos ou Sardes. Comme le sacer- 
doce de Zeus Ouranios faisait partie, avec celui de 
Zeus Lakédaimonios, des priviléges accordés aux 


55. La cité exerce donc ici un contróle sur l'agoranome responsable des fonds sacrés, alors que dans les inscrip- 
tions honorifiques, la féte semble entiérement prise en charge par l'évergéte qui a accepté la fonction d'agonothéte. 
56. Dont le déroulement est connu par un fragment de Polycrate, auteur de Laconica: FGrH 588. 


57. IG V 1, 667. 
58. Cf. IG V 1, 658, Il. 11-12; 659, Il. 4-5. 


59. FD III.1, 542; I. Magnesia, 180-81 = Moretti 1953, no. 71; IG IV, 591, Il. 7-8; I. Sardis, 79 = Moretti 1953, 


no. 84 (restitution). 
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rois de Sparte, il semble que la célébration des Ou- 
rania, entretenue depuis la fondation du concours, 
à l’époque de Nerva, jusqu’au règne des Sévères, 
ait permis à la cité de Sparte de revivifier implici- 
tement, à travers un rituel d’allégeance au pouvoir 
impérial, des composantes anciennes de son iden- 
tité politique et religieuse, voire même de susciter 
un renouveau des cultes en l’honneur des divinités 
qualifiées d’«Ouraniennes». 

Par ailleurs, la cité de Sparte semble avoir tenu 
à rendre à Commode des honneurs particuliers, 
comme en témoigne notamment la représentation 
de cet empereur sur le monnayage des années 166- 
177,8 alors qu'il n'était encore que César ou héri- 
tier désigné. Il n’est pas impossible d’ailleurs que 
la place accordée ainsi à Commode dans la mé- 
moire spartiate trouve une justification dans l’at- 
titude qu’aurait adoptée l’empereur face à une 
résurgence des problèmes de frontières opposant 
Sparte et la Messénie en 177/8, évoquée par une 
inscription fragmentaire de Phérai.®! Quoi qu'il en 
soit, c’est pour la célébration de cet empereur que 
fut institué le concours des Olympia Commodeia 
dont la documentation épigraphique spartiate a 
gardé à vrai dire peu de traces: en dehors d’une ins- 
cription honorifique où figure un agonothète «de 
la deuxième olympiade®?», le concours ne se trouve 
mentionné que dans une dédicace du III° siécle® en 
l'honneur d'un vainqueur dont le nom doit étre 
restitué. C'est à Delphes, dans une inscription ago- 
nistique datée de la fin du II° siècle, ou en Asie Mi- 
neure et notamment dans des inscriptions de 
Tralles, une cité dont les relations avec Sparte sont 
d'ailleurs bien attestées, qu'il faut aller chercher 
des mentions des Olympia Commodeia — encore 
qu'il s'agisse le plus souvent de restitutions.“ 

Aucun texte cependant n'a gardé trace de détails 
qui éclaireraient l'organisation et le déroulement 
de ce concours. 

Dans le cas des formules dédicatoires et des ri- 
tuels qui associent explicitement divinités et em- 





60. Cf. Grunauer von Hoerschelmann 1978, 98-99. 


pereurs, la question qui se pose est de savoir s'ils 
font référence à un culte commun associant deux 
entités divines partenaires ou s'ils renvoient plutót 
à des sacrifices rendus aux dieux pour le salut de 
l'empereur, comme prévoyait de le faire la piété 
institutionnalisée et comme l'atteste clairement 
l'inscription de Gythéion évoquée plus haut. Le cas 
des fétes doubles va peut-étre nous permettre de 
mieux juger au moins de la facon dont le culte im- 
périal a été intégré dans la religion publique des 
cités et, ce faisant, de mesurer la place accordée 
dans la mémoire civique à l'évocation de rituels 
qui permettent d'associer les dieux à une forme di- 
vinisée du pouvoir. 

Les fétes doubles résultent de l'adjonction de 
Kaisareia ou de Rhómaia à des fétes civiques tra- 
ditionnelles, selon un processus qui visait à inscrire 
les formes du culte dynastique d'époque impériale 
dans des formes traditionnelles de la religion des 
cités - comme en témoigne en particulier l'exploi- 
tation du culte rendu à certaines figures héroïques. 
Ces fétes apportent en méme temps la preuve que 
l'identité grecque locale n'était pas incompatible 
avec la loyauté impériale romaine. 

Si l'on met à part le cas des Isthmia de Corinthe, 
en rapport avec le culte impérial provincial, l'exis- 
tence de fétes doubles, dans notre documentation, 
est attestée par des concours célébrés à Argos, Épi- 
daure, Trézéne et Mégalopolis, ce qui fait apparai- 
tre, dans ce domaine, une spécificité de 1’ Argolide 
et de l’Arcadie. 

Des Sébasteia® étaient célébrés conjointement 
avec les Némeia d' Argos: des inscriptions attestent 
à l'époque impériale la désignation d'un agono- 
théte® et d'un secrétaire communs pour les deux 
concours. Il est vraisemblable, en outre, qu'à l'époque 
impériale Argos une fois sur deux célébrait des Sé- 
basteia à la place des Héraia: les Némeia restaient 
ainsi triétériques, tandis que les Héraia étaient de- 
venues et les Sébasteia avaient été créées pentété- 
riques. 


61. IG V 1, 1362. Cf. Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 139 et 187. 


62. IG V 1,479. 
63. IG V 1, 655,1. 3. 


64. Voir Kennell 1995, 84-85; Cartledge, Spawforth 2002, 187. 
65. Un texte d' Argos daté du I° siècle garde le souvenir d'un personnage qui fut agonothète des premiers Sébasteia 
célébrés à la place des Kaisareia, vraisemblablement sous le régne de Claude, voir A. B. West, «Notes on Achaean 


Prosopography and Chronology», CPh 23, 1928, 258-69. 


66. Cf. IG IV, 587,1. 2 (restitution); 590, Il. 10-11; 602, 1. 8; 606, Il. 4-5; IG V 1, 1417, Il. 6-7. 
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Une dédicace honorifique d’Epidaure, de l’époque 
d’Auguste, fait connaître celui qui a été «le pre- 
mier agonothète des Apollonieia et des Asclapieia, 
fondateur aussi de la fête et des concours des Kai- 
sareia dont il a été le premier agonothéte®’». Il 
s’agit de Cn. Cornelius Nikatas, fils de Sodamos, 
notable d’Epidaure. Une prétrise régulière du culte 
impérial était déjà en place à Épidaure puisque ce 
personnage avait été deux fois prétre d'Auguste 
lorsqu'il fit ajouter les Kaisareia aux Asclapieia. 
Des agonothètes des Apolloneia, Asclapeia et Kai- 
saréa sont mentionnés dans d'autres inscriptions 
de la méme époque. C'est donc qu'on a ajouté, 
dés l'époque d' Auguste, des Kaisareia aux concours 
déjà existant des Apollonieia et Asclapieia, asso- 
ciant de ce fait la célébration du pouvoir impérial 
aux deux divinités majeures du panthéon de la cité 
d'Épidaure. Il s'agit d'une modification importante 
que connaissent les concours d'Épidaure, dont la 
documentation semble révéler un effacement à 
partir des environs du milieu du I° s. av. J.-C. La 
datation qu'avait proposée L. Robert9 pour l'ins- 
tauration de ces Kaisareia (en 32 ou 33), a été 
contestée par M. Séve,” qui note que dans le texte 
d'Épidaure en l'honneur de Cn. Cornelius Nikatas, 
le dédicataire est dit avoir été deux fois prétre 
d’ Auguste, ce qui implique qu’ Auguste était à cette 
date encore vivant et laisse entendre que l'innova- 
tion dut avoir lieu du vivant de l'empereur. 

Tout se passe comme si le filtre de la mémoire 
civique avait choisi, concernant ces fétes doubles, 
de ne retenir finalement, au-delà de la mention 
conjointe de fétes impériales et de fétes tradition- 
nelles de la cité, que les éléments qui servent à dé- 
finir un fonctionnement institutionnel des rituels, 
à travers l'évocation des personnages qui avaient 





67. IG IV? 1, 652, Il. 4-8. 


en charge l'organisation des cérémonies, essentiel- 
lement les agonothètes. C'est ce que vient confirmer 
en tout cas, dans la ligne du souci qu'ont apparem- 
ment les cités de retenir des formes institution- 
nelles de leur identité, une inscription de Trézène, 
datée du début du II° siécle," qui nous fait connat- 
tre un agonothéte des Sébasteia et des Asclépeia. 

La documentation concernant l'Arcadie est à 
peine plus explicite. Les Lykaia, fétes de Zeus Ly- 
kaios sur le mont Lycée en Arcadie,” deviennent 
Lykaia Kaisareia sous le régne d' Auguste,” comme 
l'atteste un décret honorifique de Lycosoura, daté 
de cette époque," qui stipule que le dédicataire Xé- 
narchos recevra la proédrie aux Lykaia Kaisareia, 
ce qui signifie que l'octroi d'honneurs par la cité 
tels que se plait à les commémorer la mémoire ci- 
vique est placé dans ce cas précis sous le signe à la 
fois de l'autorité impériale et de la puissance d'une 
des divinités majeures du panthéon de Mégalopo- 
lis. Cette association fut relativement durable, 
puisqu'elle est encore attestée dans une dédicace 
de Mégalopolis en l'honneur d'un agonothéte du 
concours, datée de la fin du II* ou du début du III* 
siècle.” Pausanias affirme que l'hippodrome et le 
stade du mont Lycée n'étaient plus en service: il 
est possible que dès le I° siècle, les fêtes n'aient 
plus été célébrées sur le mont Lycée mais dans le 
sanctuaire situé sur l'agora de Mégalopolis. 

Dans une réflexion qui porte plus particuliére- 
ment sur les types de sacrifices accomplis dans le 
cadre du culte impérial, S. R. F. Price" signale que 
dissocier les sphéres du politique et du religieux 
empéche de saisir à quel point le culte du souverain 
résultait d'une accommodation du pouvoir en 
termes religieux traditionnels. À partir de l'exem- 
ple de la «loi sacrée» de Gythéion dont il a été 


68. IG IV? 1, 101, Il. 1-3; 674, IL. 3-5; 675, Il. 4-5; Peek 1971, no. 86. 
69. «Inscriptions d’Athènes et de la Grèce Centrale», AE 1969, 54 = OMS VII, 760. 


70. 1993, 314 n. 44. 
71. IG IV, 795, Il. 10-11. 


72. Le concours est mentionné dans des inscriptions agonistiques de la basse époque hellénistique: IG IV? 1, 629; 
PAAH 1995, 57-58 (1. 2). Un décret honorifique de Mégalopolis, daté de la fin II° siècle av. J.-C. stipule que les hon- 
neurs accordés au dédicataire seront proclamés «lors des Lykaia et des autres concours stéphanites» (IG V 2, 437, 
11. 20-21). Pausanias (VIII. 38, 5) a vu l'hippodrome et le stade qui servaient «anciennement» à la célébration du 


concours sur le mont Lycée. 


73. L. Robert, AE 1969, 54 n. 9 ( OMS VII, 760); Jost 1985, 184-85. 


74. IG V 2,515 Bb, 1.31. 
75. IG V 2, 463. 
76. 1980, 28 et 42. 
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question plus haut, il relève notamment que les ri- 
tuels mentionnés sont organisés «pour le salut des 
princes» (1. 6) ou «pour le salut des princes et des 
dieux» (Il. 28-29) et ne permettent pas de parler de 
sacrifices offerts directement à l'empereur. En 
outre, malgré la présence d'un prétre d'Auguste, 
ce sont des magistrats civiques qui sont chargés des 
sacrifices. Méme dans le cas des fétes doubles, le 
titre impérial peut ne correspondre qu'à l'auto- 
risation donnée par l'empereur pour la trans- 
formation d'une féte destinée à un dieu. On évite 
donc souvent de traiter l'empereur exactement 
comme un dieu. 

De fait, l'image que les cités donnent du culte 
impérial et des pratiques qui lui sont liées s'ex- 
prime essentiellement par le biais des inscriptions 
honorifiques, oü force est de souligner la rareté des 
détails qui pourraient éclairer le fonctionnement 
précis des rituels, avec l'exception que constituent 
apparemment les textes d'époque julio-claudienne, 
révélateurs en particulier de la place privilégiée 
prise par la politique d' Auguste dans une mémoire 
civique qui, par ailleurs, semble avoir privilégié la 
composante politique, plus que la dimension reli- 
gieuse des rituels organisés pour célébrer le culte 
impérial, selon une perspective qui parait carac- 
téristique, sinon du seul Péloponnése, du moins de 
la Gréce continentale. 

De l'étude de la documentation épigraphique et 
littéraire relative au Péloponnése d'époque ro- 
maine, il ressort que le théme des concours appa- 
rait bien comme un domaine où les cités peuvent 
trouver, à cette époque, un moyen d'exprimer une 
certaine forme d'identité culturelle, en liaison avec 
des figures marquantes du passé mythique ou his- 
torique, mais en tenant compte aussi du présent 
romain, donc de l'évolution politique et de l'in- 
fluence de l'idéologie romaine, relayée par l’éver- 
gétisme des aristocraties locales. 

Mais cela n'est pas spécifique au Péloponnése — 
méme si, en choisissant une approche régionale, 
on se donne le moyen de mieux définir l'articula- 
tion entre des ancrages locaux et les modèles cul- 
turels communs." 

Or, en étudiant plus particulièrement, comme 
j'ai cherché à le faire, la place donnée aux pra- 





tiques agonistiques dans les discours officiels des 
cités, donc aussi dans la construction d'une mé- 
moire civique, il me semble qu'on arrive à faire 
ressortir un certain déséquilibre lié à la prédomi- 
nance exercée dans la documentation par les cités 
de Sparte, Argos et Messène. Peut-être faut-il voir 
dans ce phénomène l'emprise de ce qu'on pourrait 
appeler un imaginaire dorien, qui semble en tout 
cas s'accentuer à partir du He siècle de notre ère 
et permet au moins, à l'intérieur du jeu complexe 
des influences romanisantes et de la continuité hel- 
lénique, de poser la question de la portée spécifique 
que peuvent revétir certaines pratiques agonis- 
tiques dans la définition des axes Grecs et Romains 
de l'identité civique. 


Yves Lafond 


Université de Poitiers 
HeRMA - EA 3811 
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THE ORIGIN OF VICTORS IN THE ISTHMIAN GAMES 


Andrew Farrington 


Abstract: On the basis of the surviving evidence, which stretches from the 6th c. B.C. to the 3rd c. A.D., the main 
catchment areas of Isthmian victors are established by the end of the 4th c. B.C. and remain until the end of the life 
of the games. Throughout this period, an area stretching from the central Peloponnese to Boeotia yields victors. 
From the early 5th c. B.C. victors appear from Rhodes, other islands nearby and Caria. From the late 4th c. B.C. 
victors appear from the Ionian mainland and islands and from Egypt. From the Ist c. B.C. victors from areas of 
Anatolia appear and their presence is especially noticeable from the 2nd c. A.D. The data is, however, very incom- 
plete and may represent something between 1.5% and 2% of the possible total. It is also further skewed by the 
uneven chronological spread of the literary sources and perhaps by invisible unevenness in the epigraphic record. 


Introduction There is general agreement in the ancient sources 
that the Isthmian games were founded, probably in 
the form of a trieteric stephanic festival, between 
584 and 580 B.C., whilst the archaeological evi- 
dence suggests that games did not begin to receive 
notable numbers of visitors until sometime before 


the middle of the 6th c. B.C Between 390 and 386 


In this paper, we investigate the catchment areas 
of victors at the Isthmian games over the lifetime 
of the games, with a view to shedding light on how 
far the popularity of the games may have waxed or 
waned in various parts of the Greek world. Such an 
attempt has already been made with Olympic vic- 


tors! and the present brief paper may be seen as a 
companion piece to that study. The present article, 
however, is only a summary of a work in progress 
and draws on a considerable amount of data that 
cannot be presented in detail here, because of lim- 
itations of space.” 


B.C. they were administered by Argos and presum- 
ably held in Argos or her territory.* After the de- 
struction of Corinth in 146 B.C., Pausanias states 
that they were held without interruption under the 
ægis of Sikyon? where they may well have been 
held in the stadium.5 Evidence from coins indicates 





1. Changes in catchment areas of Olympic victors: Farrington 1997, passim, esp. 17-19. 

2. Despite its brief length, this paper as a whole and in particular the section on the catchment areas of Isthmian 
victors and completeness of the data draw upon an enormous amount of material, full reference to which cannot be 
made within the limits of an article of this size. It is hoped to publish this material in the form of a list of known 
Isthmian victors in the near future. I thank Dr. P. Bouyia, Dr. I. Lolos, Dr. N. M. Kennell, Dr. G. Saunders and Ms. 
P. Saoulidou for helpful discussion on the topic of the paper and Professor E. R. Gebhard for information and thoughts 
relating to the date at which the Isthmian games may have lapsed. 

3. Foundation dates of Isthmian games: For 581 B.C., Eusebius’ text states, ‘Isthmia post Melicertem et Pythia 
primum acta' (R. Helm [ed.], Eusebius Werke: Die Chronik des Hieronymus, Berlin 1956, 101 b 1.9/178 F). For the 
implications of this and in general for the dates offered by literature for the foundation of the Isthmian games, see 
Gebhard 2002, 222-30. 

4. Isthmian games taken over by Argos: Xen., Hell. IV.5, 1-2, cf. REIX. 2 (1916) 2250-51, s.v. Isthmia [1]. 

5. Isthmian games at Sikyon: Paus. II. 2, 2. 

6. Possible holding of games in stadium at Sikyon: Dr. I. Lolos, personal communication. Dr. G. Saunders (oral 
communication) suggests that the Sikyon stadium may have been built to host the Isthmian games. 
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that the games had returned to Corinth by 40 B.C.’ 
and they may have functioned under Corinthian 
control from as early as 43 B.C.? However, it is 
very probable that they did not return to the Sanc- 
tuary of Poseidon before the reign of Nero (A.D. 
54-68)? There is no firm information as regards 
when the games lapse. The latest reference to 
agonothetes of the Isthmian games, which appears 
in an inscription, is dated on grounds of letter forms 
to ca A.D. 225-230.? The latest most precisely 
dated To0,uovikot are Valerius Eclectus, dated to 
between A.D. 215 and 257 and Titus Domitius 
Prometheus, dated to between ca A.D. 225 and ca 
A.D. 250.!! The archaeological record suggests that 
the games ceased to be held in Isthmia around the 
middle of the 3rd c. A.D. Although it has not been 
established beyond doubt when the stadium fell 
into disuse, pottery found there does not date to 
after ca A.D. 225-250. The theatre, too, seems to 
have fallen into disuse by the third quarter of the 
3rd c. A.D., whilst holocaustic sacrifices at the 
Palaimonion have ceased by ca A.D. 220-240. On 
the other hand, the Roman bath continued in use 
until the 4th c. A.D.? Thus the games may have 
lapsed by the mid 3rd c. A.D., although sporting 
life continues past this point in other parts of the 
Greek world, and it is not impossible that the 
Isthmian games moved back to Corinth.! 

During early Imperial? times, the Iouo con- 
tinued, but now accompanied by two new founda- 
tions, the quadrennial Kawodpewa and a quadrennial 
set of games, which do not directly concern us here, 





named after the reigning emperor and including the 
word ‘Sebastea’ in its title. The "IoQuua and the 
Katodpeia, although separate events, had the same 
agonothetai! in the years in which the quadrennial 
Katodpeta were held alongside the biennial “Io@u10, 
although the “Io@u10 usually preceded the Kacü- 
peta, which may have been held in Corinth." The 
formal joint title of these two sets of games was 
"Ioduia Kai Katodpeta.'® Geagan’s view was that 
the Katodpeia were founded before the games 
were returned to Corinth, which he assumed oc- 
curred in or after 6 B.C., although Corinth, as we 
have just noted, seems to have been in charge of 
the games by 40 B.C., if not slightly earlier.'? The 
Katodpeta are attested certainly down to A.D. 181 
and perhaps as late as the time of Gordian. 
Finally, the games named after the reigning em- 
peror and including the term ‘Sebastea’ are at- 
tested between the reigns of Tiberius and Trajan 
and may have continued into the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius.” Although held in the same year as the 
Katodpeta, they had separate agonthetai.! 


The Dating of Isthmian Victors 


We have records of 225 definite Toëpuovikou, al- 
though two of these cannot be dated in any way, 
and the geographical origin of only 204 is known. 
Of unspecified victors in the zepíoóog (by which 
we mean victors of whom it is known only that they 
were victorious in the mepiodoc) we have records 
of 76, although the geographical origin of only 71 
is known. 


7. Coin evidence for Corinthian control of games: Gebhard 1993, 81. 
8. Games returned to Corinth by 43 B.C.: Kajava 2002, 168-78. 
9. Move of games to sanctuary of Poseidon: Gebhard 1993, 82-86. 
10. Latest reference to agonothetai: Kent 1966, no. 230, Il. 5-6. 
11. Valerius Eclectus: Moretti 1957, nos 934, 938-40. Titus Domitius Prometheus: id. 1953, no. 89, id. 1957, no. 932. 
12. Archaeological evidence for end of games at Isthmia: Prof. E. R. Gebhard, personal communication. 
13. Sporting life in other parts of the Greek world past ca A.D. 250. Mitchell 1993, 225 n. 195 for festivals in 


Pamphylia in the 260s. 


14. As was the case with the Nemean games, which moved back to Argos, as Prof. Gebhard notes in a personal 
communication, although this happened several centuries earlier. 

15. The word ‘Imperial’ is used in this paper purely chronologically, to denote the period 31 B.C.-A.D. 324. 

16. Agonothetai of "IcO0pia and Kaiodpeta: Geagan 1968, 71. 


17. General features of Katodpeia: Gebhard 1993, 87. 


18. Title of both sets of games: Geagan 1968, 71. 


19. Foundation of Kawodpewa: Geagan 1968, 71, referring to Kent 1966, no. 153. For date of assumption of ad- 


ministration of games by Corinth, see above, ns 7 and 8. 


20. Attestation of Sebastea: Geagan 1968, 72. Possible continuation of Sebastea into reign of Marcus Aurelius: 


Kent 1966, 19 n. 6, pp. 28-29 n. 25. 


21. Holding of Sebastea, separate agonothesia: Geagan 1968, 72. 
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The dates of To0juovixoat are generally secure, if 
not precise, since, in the main, they derive from in- 
scriptions that are usually securely, if not precisely, 
dated, whilst a smaller number of dates for other 
Isthmian victories derive from literary references 
to dated Olympic victories in, above all, Pindar and 
Pausanias. Very frequently, Isthmian victories are 
mentioned in inscriptions erected in honour of the 
athlete, either by him himself, by a relative or by 
some civic body, usually the BovAñ. Such inscrip- 
tions usually present a list of the victories of the 
athlete in question and their aim is obviously the 
promotion of the athlete’s reputation. Obviously, 
the fullest possible list of victories makes the great- 
est impression on the audience, which suggests that 
most, if not all, such victory inscriptions contain a 
summation of the athlete’s career, presented in 
the most flattering terms possible. This, in turn, 
suggests that these inscriptions were produced at 
the end, or soon after the end, of the athlete’s ca- 
reer, when his record would have been fullest. An 
athletic career could start about the age of twelve 
and might last about fifteen years at very most, 
although most athletic careers were probably 
shorter. Thus any mention in a victory inscription 
of an Isthmian, or any other victory, may refer to 
a victory won, in theory at least, up to about fif- 
teen years before the date of the inscription. The 
same, or similar, of course, holds for such refer- 
ences in Pausanias and other literary sources. If 
Pausanias refers to a victory by a certain athlete 
at a certain Olympiad and if the athlete was also an 
Isthmian victor, then, if we are to be cautious, his 
Isthmian victory may be dated up to about fifteen 
years either side of his Olympic victory. In fact, 
Pausanias, particularly in his account of Olympia, 
is apparently simply retailing the contents of the 
inscription of the particular athlete that he happens 





to be dealing with, which means that we should 
probably treat his evidence in the same fashion as 
that provided by inscriptions directly. As for victors 
in non-athletic events, it is possible that competi- 
tors in thymelic and musical events (and krjpukeg 
and oaAmtotat) had notably longer careers. For the 
purposes of dating, we assume that the career of 
such performers lasted about twenty years, although 
the occurrence of longer careers is suggested by 
the evidence.” 

We should also consider the possibility that ref- 
erences to unspecified victors év tfj tepióóo and 
nothing more may imply that the victor in ques- 
tion has won a victory at the Isthmian games. In 
their original meaning, the terms £v Ti mep16d@ 
and mepiodovikns denote a competitor who has 
been victorious in all the games of the repiodog, 
that is, the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean and Isth- 
mian games, or at least in the games where the 
event in question was held. The concept of an ath- 
lete who is victorious at all of the sets of games that 
make up the mepiodoc evolved very early. To judge 
from the way in which the four sets of stephanic 
games were scheduled so as to avoid clashes, it may 
even have been present at the birth of the Pythian, 
Isthmian and Nemean festivals as stephanic games. 
In any case, it had evolved by the time of Pindar.” 
In the literary sources, however, the term nepíoóog 
first appears only in the late 3rd c. B.C., whilst its 
first inscriptional appearance dates to the early 2nd 
c. B.C.? The first inscriptional mention of the term 
meptodovikns does not occur until much later, in 
the early 2nd c. A.D.” On the other hand, the first 
literary reference to a zgpioóovíkng is made by 
Dio Cassius and so is dated to the late 2nd or early 
3rd c. A.D., although Dio is referring to Nero's 
sporting victories won in Greece between A.D. 66 
and 67, which is about sixty years before the first 


22. Career lengths of victors in non-athletic events: The flautist Pythocles uniquely won six Pythiads in succession 
between 574 and 554 B.C. (Paus. VI. 14, 9-10), which suggests an overall career of perhaps about 25 years. The 
trumpeter, Herodorus of Megara, of the late 4th c./early 3rd c. B.C. was a repiodovixng ten times, which indicates 
a career of at least 36 years (Ath. X. 414f-415a). The actor (and boxer) who won 88 victories in an inscription dated 
to 276-219 B.C. (Syll? 1080) perhaps had a career of at least 20 years. Competitors, or rather those eligible for 
prizes, in equestrian events may have taken part in such competitions for even longer periods, possibly for up to 
forty years, as it was the owner, and not the jockey, who received the prize. 

23. First appearance of concept of tepioóovíknc: Weir 1998, 70-72. 

24. First known literary reference to mepiodoc: Moretti 1953, 34 says that the term appears for the first time in 
the OXwuriovikai of Eratosthenes, dating to the late 3rd c. B.C. 

25. Earliest inscriptional reference to mepiodoc: Op. cit., 122 no. 46. 

26. First appearance of nepioðovikng: Marióti 1985-88, 335-55. 
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recorded appearance of the term in an inscrip- 
tion.” It is more likely that an inscription will re- 
flect the practice of the time at which it was erected 
than a historian will correctly describe the habits 
of a time hundred years or so before his own life- 
time. As we have just pointed out, we do not so far 
have any inscriptions before the early 2nd c. A.D. 
that refer to ztepioóovikat, which may mean that 
the term was indeed not used until the early 2nd c. 
A.D. and therefore that Cassius Dio, in referring 
to Nero as a tepwodovixng, is anachronistically ap- 
plying to the past the practices of his own day. 

In Imperial times, the games of the mepiodoc 
came to include the Axta, the XeBaota held at 
Naples and the Capitolia. It is not known when 
these games were incorporated in the zepiodoc, but 
it may have been immediately, or soon after, their 
foundation, the “Axta being instituted after 31 B.C., 
the LeBaoté in A.D. 2? and the Capitolia in A.D. 
86.? The Argive 'Hpoia were also evidently included 
in the repiodog at some time,*! whilst the IaveA- 
via, Adpiaveta and the Oóunsia, founded by 
Hadrian around A.D. 131-32, also seem to have 
been included in the mepiodoc.” Despite this broad- 
ening, however, victory in only four sets of games 
(or fewer, depending on whether the event in ques- 
tion was held at fewer than four games) continued 
to be a sufficient condition for an athlete to claim 
victory in the zepíoóoc, although there are hints 
that victory in the four original sets of games con- 
tinued to be considered most prestigious.? This 
broadening of the zepíoóog is unfortunate for us, 
however, because it lessens the utility of our evi- 
dence. If a competitor in Imperial times could be 
proclaimed victor in the zxepíoóog after victory in 
any four (or fewer, depending on the event) in the 
at least six or seven sets of games now included in 
the nepioôoc, and if no further specifications are 
given, we cannot say whether such unspecified vic- 





tors in the mepiodoc gained a victory at the Isth- 
mian games. 

Lastly, there are at least a couple of references 
to zepioóovikoi who do not seem to have been vic- 
tors in games of the traditional nepíoóog or, indeed, 
in any of the new sets of games added in Imperial 
times. From Telmessus, in Lycia, comes a possible 
reference to a zepioóovíkng in a tepiodog that, to 
judge from the other games mentioned, seems to 
be local, perhaps involving Lycian Qgéu1deg.* At 
Selge, sometime after A.D. 212, there is a refer- 
ence to a tepiodog that is clearly local.? There are 
so few such doubtful tepiodovikai, however, per- 
haps because it was widely known in antiquity pre- 
cisely what so prestigious a title signified (even if 
we in modern times are unsure) and perhaps be- 
cause it was therefore jealously guarded against at- 
tempts to misuse it or to appropriate it for use in 
reference to lesser, local games. 

Two other points weaken our evidence even 
further. There are, first, the uncertainties of the his- 
tory of the individual sets of games. In the case of 
the Isthmian games, the games may, or may not, 
have been conducted at Sikyon for some, or all of 
the period, between 146 and 44 B.C. at the earliest. 
During any periods, however, when the contest was 
not held, clearly a tepiodog victor could not have 
acquired a victory at the non-functioning Isthmian 
games. Second, the details of the curricula of the 
various sets of games in the repiodog are obscure, 
the details of the events and their lifespan being 
particularly nebulous in the case of the Isthmian 
games. This means once more that, although an ath- 
lete may have been legitimately termed a repiodog 
victor, we cannot assume that the event in which 
he was victorious took place at all the festivals in 
the full group of the sets of games that made up the 
meptodoc at the time. 

Thus the evidence provided by references to un- 


27. Reference to Nero as zepioóovíknc: Cass. Dio LXIII. 8, 3. 


28. Date of foundation of “Axta: Kennell 1988, 242. 


29. Date of foundation of LeBaota: Moretti 1953, 175-76. 


30. Date of foundation of Capitolia: Op. cit., 182. 


31. Argive Hpaïa as set of games of megiodoc: Kennell 1988, 243. 

32. Have via, Aópi&veta, OAdputeta: Weir 1998, 153-54. 

33. Prestige of victories in the original four sets of games: Distinction was occasionally made between victories 
in the àpyaía mepiodoc and the new period (Kennell 1988, 243 no. 19). In the table at p. 278 of Stefanis 1988 period 
victor athletes (4) and (5) did not gain victories in the Capitolia. 

34. Telmessos, possible reptodovikng: [---]iavocg OdAtiov (TAM II 1, no. 22, Il. 7-8), perhaps 2nd/3rd c A.D. 


35. Selge, mepiodoc: I.Selge no. 52, 1. 16. 
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specified victors in the tepiodocg in Imperial times 
is of limited use. At most, it can help us define the 
possible boundaries of our knowledge and, given 
this, we should make the attempt to consider how 
chronologically precise any references to victories 
£v TH tepióóQ and to nepioðovikar may be. Straight- 
forward victor inscriptions, of course, may refer 
to the honorand as a victor ¿v tÑ nepió0o or as a 
n£pioóovíkng and can be dated with the degree of 
precision with which inscriptions referring to def- 
inite IcOjuovikoat can be dated, as outlined above. 
In the case of other types of inscriptions, however, 
reference may be made to an honorand, or simply 
to a magistrate, who is mentioned in passing as a vic- 
tor év TH TEP100 or as a nepioðovirng and in such 
cases dating limits need to be set even more broadly. 
In such circumstances, the repioëovikns may now 
be a middle-aged public man, with his sporting ca- 
reer in the past and, more particularly, with any 
Isthmian victory potentially up to about thirty years 
behind him.? These, and other considerations that 
we have mentioned, lead us to employ a dating schema 
made up from units of 30-35 years in length. For 
example, ‘early Ist c. A.D.’ denotes the period ‘ca 
A.D. 1 - ca A.D. 30/35, *mid-1st c. A.D.’, the period 
‘ca A.D. 30/35 - ca A.D. 60/65' and ‘late Ist c. 
A.D.’, the period ‘ca A.D. 60/65 - ca A.D. 100’. 
Many victories, however, cannot be dated more pre- 
cisely to within two or three or more of these units. 


The Catchment Area of Isthmian Victors 


We now turn to the task of examining the catch- 
ment area of Isthmian victors over the period cov- 


ered by our evidence, that is, from the mid-6th c. 
B.C. to the 3rd c. A.D. From the Ist c. B.C., victors 
from the areas of Anatolia added to the Greek 
world after the conquests of Alexander begin to ap- 
pear and their presence is especially noticeable 
from the 2nd c. A.D. 

An area stretching from the central Pelopon- 
nese as far as Boeotia and occasionally as far as 
Locris and Thessaly provides a stable supply of vic- 
tors. Particularly noticeable in this group is 
Corinth itself, Athens and Thebes and perhaps the 
island Keos. Bacchylides (ca 530-450 B.C.) states 
that Keos had produced seventy Isthmian victors, 
a number that suggests that athletes on the island 
had become interested in the Isthmian games in 
perhaps the late 6th c. B.C., if not earlier.” Victors 
from the western Greek world appear from the ear- 
liest times and, although not by any means a major 
presence, they do not entirely die away ever. From 
the early 5th c. B.C., victors from Rhodes and sub- 
sequently Cos and the Carian mainland begin what 
becomes a more or less constant presence through- 
out the life of the games. From the late 4th c. B.C., 
victors from the Ionian mainland and associated 
islands begin to appear and also remain more or 
less a constant presence until the end of the 3rd c. 
A.D. At the same time, victors from Egypt also 
make their appearance and also remain a signifi- 
cant presence until the end of the life of the games. 
Some indication of the interest in the Isthmian 
games on the part of athletes from Egypt is given 
by the fact that three of the victors in the victor list 
of A.D. 3 come from Egypt. 





36. Reference to athletic victories in non-victory inscription: For example, Maépxoc Aoprioc OnAvpitpys dated 
(Habicht 1961, 218-23, esp. 223) to ‘Imperial times’, who is praised as a benefactor and described as, among other 
things, a xepioóovíkng. It is possible that his victories lay up to twenty years in the past, if not more, when the in- 
scription was carved. On the matter of inscriptions pertaining to games, inscriptions exist concerning the dispatch 
or reception of 0gopot. These are either messengers sent to other cities to proclaim the celebration of some set of 
panhellenic games, or representatives of a foreign city dispatched to participate in the holding of such games and 
both are hosted by 0gcopoóókot. Unfortunately, there are only two inscriptions extant concerning such Ogopoí for 
the Isthmian games, who are in this case termed émayyéAAovtec and have been sent to announce the celebration of 
the games. From Magnesia ad Maeandrum come two inscriptions from the dossier regarding the recognition and 
celebration of the festival of Artemis Leucophryene, dating to the late 3rd /early 2nd c. B.C. One is a copy of a 
decree of the ékkAnoia of Corinth and the other, a decree of the ovyKAntos and the ófjuog of Syracuse. In both 
cases, the foreign states promise to pay the étayy&XA.ovteg sent from Magnesia to proclaim the festival of Artemis 
the same amount of travel expenses as Magnesia pays those sent by Corinth to announce the Isthmian games (Kern 
1900, nos 42 [Corinth] and 72 [Syracuse]). See Perlman 1984, xvi. 

37. Seventy Isthmian victors from Keos: Bacchyl. 2. 6-10. Does the possible existence of a Kean federal state by 
the 5th c. B.C. indicate the presence of a collective outlook that encouraged Kean athletes to participate in the Isth- 
mian games? (Probable existence of federation on Keos: Reger 2004, 748). 

38. Kent 1966, no. 14, Il. 60-61, 62-63 and 70-71. 
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From the mid-1st c. B.C., victors from central and 
northern Asia Minor make their appearance. This 
presence becomes more noticeable from the early 
2nd c. A.D., with victors coming from areas imme- 
diately east of the western coastal lands of Asia 
Minor and the south Black Sea coast in the early 
2nd c. A.D. and then, in addition, from the heart- 
lands of Anatolia and from Cilicia by the mid-3rd 
c. A.D. Despite the occasional victor originating 
from Syria, however, the catchment area of victors 
does not spread any further east. 


The Completeness of the Data 


How useful is this data in helping us towards a 
meaningful picture of the geographical origin of 
Isthmian victors over time? First we must ask the 
question, even if we may not be able to answer it 
satisfactorily, of how far our data is complete. Then, 
if it is not complete, we must ask how far it may be 
uneven in chronological and geographical terms. 

As regards the overall completeness of the data, 
ideally we should like to establish how many victo- 
ries occurred in each of the events of the Isthmian 
games over the life of the event. Unfortunately, 
this is very far from possible, as we have already 
noted. As we observed, the foundation date of the 
Isthmian games is not completely secure, whilst the 
date at which they lapse is extremely vague, which 
means that we cannot hope to establish upper lim- 
its to the possible number of victories. On the other 
hand, if we make use of such information as we 
have, we can establish a very rough lower bound- 
ary for possible numbers of victories. 

For the sake of argument, we assume that the 
games indeed did begin in 582 B.C. and that they 
ceased in A.D. 225, the upper limit of the date of the 
last surviving reference to Isthmian agonothetai.? 
It is also possible that several thymelic and musical 
events were not instituted until Imperial times and 
continued to A.D. 225. For the sake of argument, 
we assume that these events were instituted in 42 
B.C. Certain other events may have been founded 
at various times over the 4th B.C., after they had 
made their appearance at the more prestigious 
Olympic and Pythian games and we assume for the 
sake of our calculations that they appeared at the 





Isthmian games at the first opportunity after their 
appearance at either the Olympic or Pythian games. 
We also assume, clearly wrongly in some cases, but 
not enough to make any significant difference to 
our results in view of the general imprecision of our 
calculations, that each victor won only one victory. 

And so, on the admittedly very rickety basis of 
these assumptions, which we employ merely to put 
our findings in some sort of perspective, it is pos- 
sible that over the course of their life, the Isthmian 
games may have generated something slightly under 
15,000 victories. The number of definite Towo- 
vikar whose geographical origin is known perhaps 
represents very slightly more than 1.4% of this total. 
If we add to this total the unspecified victors in the 
mepiodoc whose origin is known, on the assumption, 
which is again probably incorrect in several cases, 
that they won one victory each at the Isthmian 
games, this total rises to slightly more than 1.8%. 

Thus our data represents a very small part of the 
whole picture. The data is also very unevenly dis- 
tributed over time. The literary evidence consists 
mainly of references occurring in Pindar and his 
scholiasts, in what remains of Bacchylides, in the 
odd poem in the Greek Anthology and in Pausa- 
nias (and mainly in his account of Olympia). This 
means that the period in which Pindar and Bac- 
chylides write and the geographical origin of the 
athletes they celebrate (Aegina in particular) are 
comparatively overrepresented. As for Pausanias, 
he is enormously interested in Olympic victors, and 
comparatively uninterested in victors at other games, 
that win their victories before 146 B.C. After 146, 
‘the end of Greek history’, his interest in all games 
of the mepiodoc falls away almost completely. The 
literary Darwinism that has preserved the master- 
pieces of Pindar has unfortunately trampled in the 
dust such presumably informative, but also possi- 
bly artistically uninspired, works as Euphorion's 
Iepi ToOQuícov.? A major part of our difficulties is 
probably due to the fact that apparently no com- 
plete list of ToOjuovikat was ever compiled that 
any ancient author could then draw upon.“! 

Given that our volume of evidence is so small, 
any particularly large find, such as the victor in- 
scriptions of A.D. 3 and 137 and, to a lesser extent, 


39. Last surviving reference to Isthmian agonothetai: see above n. 10. 
40. Lost works on Isthmian games: K. Schneider, RE IX. 2 (1916) 2254 -55 s.v. Isthmia [3]. 
41. Lack of full lists of ToO0juovikar Christesen 2007, 108-11. 
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those of the mid-2nd c. A.D. and of ca A.D. 175- 
200,4 will have a considerable distorting effect. 
The inscriptional evidence may also be skewed at 
a deeper level, thanks to the vagaries of the ‘epi- 
graphic habit’, that is, fluctuations in the habit of 
epigraphically recording various activities and events, 
which means, of course, that the inscriptional 
record may not accurately reflect the level of par- 
ticipation in a particular activity. Agonistic life in 
Classical and Hellenistic times was, of course, al- 
ready of major importance. This prestige increased 
even further in Imperial times, when participation 
in agonistic activities was, more than ever before, 
a marker of Hellenism. Such a view of athletic ac- 
tivity may have led to an increase in production of 
victor inscriptions in particular. Furthermore, the 
rise of the bouleutic class in ztÓAeuc from Hellenis- 
tic times onwards, with its accompanying pane- 
gyric culture of honorific civic inscriptions, may 
also be at least partly responsible for any rise in 
inscriptions that refer in passing to sporting vic- 
tors. It is also perhaps possible that Imperial vic- 
tors from ztÓAei furthest away from the heartlands 
of Hellenism may have produced more victory in- 
scriptions than those closer to the homeland. Thus 
the industrious epigraphic productivity of victori- 
ous athletes determined to prove their supremacy 
and the equally industrious activity on the part of 
cities keen to praise them may have inflated the 
record over the Imperial period. In this regard, 
however, only one feature of the epigraphic record 
of Corinth and Isthmia deserves comment. Admit- 
tedly, virtually nothing is known at present of the 
epigraphic record at Isthmia, whilst that of Corinth 
for the pre-Imperial period is particularly scanty, 
although for the period after the foundation of the 
Roman colony it is considerably better than it is 
for the preceding stretch of time and there are a 





fair number of honorific inscriptions to individuals 
who were agonothetai, or some other office-holder, 
at the Isthmian games.? There are, however, so far 
very few, if any, inscriptions found in Corinth itself 
retailing the career of a single athlete, which may 
mean that there are many (?) such victor inscrip- 
tions waiting to be unearthed at Isthmia.^ 

However, beyond this one can do little more 
than speculate on how far changes in the volume 
of inscriptions relating to agonistic matters do, or 
do not, correspond to any actual increase in sport- 
ing activity and the possible fluctuations of the epi- 
graphic habit remain a ‘known unknown’ that one 
can do no more than bear in mind.? To make mat- 
ters worse, our knowledge of the epigraphic record 
is further distorted by the modern whims of fate, 
whereby certain sites have been excavated and 
published to varying degrees of fullness, whilst oth- 
ers have been ignored. 


Conclusions 


After these caveats, we return to the findings con- 
tained in our brief survey of the catchment area of 
Isthmian victors. On their own, our results are far 
from robustly based, as we have already pointed 
out, and are certainly distorted. On the other hand, 
the results are strikingly paralleled by the change 
and growth in the catchment area of Olympic vic- 
tors over time (where we are on firmer ground, for 
we may have records of between 22% and 25% of all 
Olympic victors,^ although, of course, this mate- 
rial, too, is patchy and distorted thanks to the same 
factors that warp our evidence for the Isthmian 
games). In the case of the Olympic games, the main 
catchment area of victors also remains the western 
coastlands of Asia Minor. However, here, too, a 
gradual eastward spread to inland and northern 
Anatolia, reaching as far as Cilicia and Syria is ev- 


42. Meritt 1931, nos 14 (A.D. 3) and 15 (dated to A.D. 137 by Kent 1966, 29 n. 26), Kent 1966, nos 223 (mid- 


2nd c. A.D.) and 228 (ca A.D. 175-200). 


43. References to agonothetai and other office holders related to Isthmian games: West 1931, nos 67, 68, 71, 81- 
89, 91, 93-97, 105; Kent 1966, nos 154 (= West 1931, no. 81), 166, 170, 171, 173, 176, 185, 208-30. 

44. Paucity of victor inscriptions from Corinth: On the other hand, there are apparently no victor inscriptions 
from Corinth itself dating to between the revival of the games in ca 44-42 B.C. and their move to the Isthmus under, 
or after, Nero. Where did victors of this period erect their inscriptions? At Olympia or Delphi (if they were successful 
there)? In their home cities? In cities that wished to honour them? 

45. For a more detailed treatment of the ‘epigraphic habit’ and its implications for the study of agonistic life, see 


Farrington 1997, 15-46, esp. 20-22 and 28-30. 


46. Eastern drift of Olympic victor catchment area, extent of evidence for Olympic victors: Farrington 1997, 17-19, 


22-24. 
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ident, although, if our evidence regarding the Isth- 
mian Games is to be trusted, this eastward move- 
ment occurs perhaps fifty to hundred years later in 
the case of the Isthmian Games. One significant 
difference between the groups of data pertaining to 
the two sets of games, however, is that, whilst in- 
terest in the Olympic games on the part of athletes 
from Sicily and Magna Graecia seems to die away 
in Imperial times, the Isthmian games still appar- 
ently attract competitors from this area. This may 
perhaps be because Corinth never lost its westward 
cultural and commercial orientation. On a minor 
note, the complete disappearance of victors from 
Aegina after the mid-Sth c. B.C. until much later is 
also striking, this absence perhaps being due to 
possible dislocation caused by Athens’ harsh treat- 
ment of the island. 

The record regarding the origin of Isthmian vic- 
tors also shows close similarities to what is known 
of the origin of Pythian and Nemean victors, little 
though this is. The catchment areas of Pythian vic- 
tors are characterized by the same shift from Greece 
and the west to western and central Asia Minor“? 
and this is very probably the case with Nemean vic- 
tors, too.*® 

Several interesting points emerge from these re- 
sults. The first is that, while cities in Ionia that had 
produced Isthmian victors (and unspecified victors 
in the meQtodoc) in Classical times and in some, at 
least, of the Hellenistic period continue to do so, 
cities such as Nicomedia, Prusa and Apameia, which 
lay in areas not fully urbanized in Greco-Roman 
terms until as late as the time of Pompey and Au- 
gustus and even later, are now apparently also a 
source of Isthmian victors.*? This in general sug- 
gests, as has been noted before now, that the wealth 
required to support the resources needed to pro- 
duce a level of athletic life high enough to produce 





47. Origin of Pythian victors: Weir 1998, 338-39. 


mepiodoc victors had migrated to Asia Minor by 
Imperial times. It also shows the relative speed with 
which agonistic life seems to have been adopted as 
part of the package of Greco-Roman civic life in 
areas only fairly recently urbanized. This apparent 
keenness in central and northern inland Asia Minor 
on agonistic activity manifested in the record of 
"ToQuiovikar was perhaps driven by cultural inse- 
curity, for athletes from these areas chose to train 
and compete and obviously made great efforts in 
the process, since they were victorious in the fes- 
tivals most emblematic of Hellenism, which there- 
fore, one imagines, attracted the best athletes. 

Equally striking, however, is the absence of cer- 
tain areas from the record. Conspicuous by their 
absence are victors from areas in northern and 
north-western Greece, such as Aetolia, Acarnania 
and Epirus, that is, in areas in which the polis was 
slower to develop. This absence may be simply a 
matter of chance, given that our information is so 
patchy, but it may mean that an interest in athletics 
was never so deeply ingrained in these communi- 
ties as in areas where the polis evolved earlier and 
never flourished to the level required to produce 
meptodoc victors, perhaps also because of lack of 
resources. An indication that gymnastic culture may 
not have been so well established in northern cen- 
tral and northwestern Greece is given by the fact 
that in Hellenistic and Roman times institutions as- 
sociated with the training at the gymnasium are 
known at only one city, Stratos, in Acarnania, in the 
whole area? Likewise generally absent, too, are 
victors from northwestern Asia Minor, Mysia and 
Aeolis. 


Andrew Farrington 


Department of History and Ethnology, 
Democritus University of Thrace, Komotini, GR 


48. Origin of Nemean victors: The map in Kostouros 2008, entitled ‘Neueovikar: Toro Katay®yNg”, displays a 
scatter of places almost identical to that corresponding to the places of origin of ToOp1ovikan, although the informa- 
tion on the map is not presented chronologically. Furthermore, about 140 definite ToO110vikat also won at Nemea, 
that is, slightly less than half of the 286 known Neueovikar. Northern and northwestern Greece, from which we have 
no surviving records of either Isthmian or Nemean victors, were not neglected by the organizers of the Nemean 
games, at least towards to the end of the 4th B.C., who sent out 0e@poi to Aetolia, the Ionian islands and Macedonia, 
among other (now unknown) places, to announce the holding of the Nemean games. See the examination of the Ne- 
mean Ogopoí inscription, dated to 331-325 B.C. or 323-315 B.C., at S. G. Miller, “The Theorodokoi of the Nemean 
Games”, Hesperia 57, 1988, 147-63 and Perlman 1984, 126-258. 

49. Urbanization by Pompey of Pontus and Bithynia: Mitchell 1993, 88-89. 

50. Gymnastic institutions at Stratos: Kennell 2006, 118. 
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SCULPTURES FROM THE PELOPONNESE 
IN THE ROMAN IMPERIAL PERIOD* 


Olga Palagia 


Abstract: A great number of sculptures of the Roman imperial period have come to light in the Peloponnese. Por- 
traiture, reliefs, architectural sculptures, sarcophagi, divine images, personifications, are all represented in abundance. 
Even though bronze statues are attested by footprints on statue bases, the majority of extant sculptures are in marble. 
Pentelic marble predominates and it appears that Attic workshops dominated the Peloponnesian market, as is also 
indicated by Athenian artists’ signatures. Attic sarcophagi were imported in abundance though we have instances of 
local imitations as well as imports from other centers like Prokonnesos. The Peloponnese can also boast of some 
late antique works including a possible portrait of Constantine, as well as a handful of fine copies of classical mas- 
terpieces. Laconia became an important center of production in the Roman period as attested by sculptors’ signatures 
and sculptures in local (Taygetos) marble. The villa of Herodes Atticus at Loukou was a great repository of Greek 
and Roman sculptures collected by Herodes and his successors and can be compared to Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli. 


Introduction sculptures were mostly confined to arches or stoas 


Sculptural production in the Peloponnese flour- though temple E in Corinth was exceptionally dec- 


ished between the principate of Augustus and the 
early 4th c. A.D. Quantities of sculptures from that 
period have been excavated in the Roman colonies 
of Corinth and Patras. Panhellenic sanctuaries like 
Olympia, Isthmia and Epidauros were also embel- 
lished with statuary, and so were the prosperous 
cities of Sparta and Messene. Most sculptures func- 


orated with pedimental statues.' Private villas also 
housed statuary, particularly in late antique times 
when pagan homes offered sanctuary to images of 
the Greek pantheon.’ Portrait sculpture flourished, 
with many high-quality portraits erected to honor 
individuals (Fig. 1) or commemorate the dead. 
Imperial portraits could serve as center-pieces of 


theater stages or nymphaia; in addition, their dis- 
tribution may reflect the existence of imperial cults 


tioned in a sacred or funerary context or served to 
decorate public spaces like theaters. Architectural 





* I am grateful to Athanasios Rizakis for inviting me to contribute to this volume, and to Hans R. Goette and 
Petros Themelis for their advice and generosity in providing photographs for the illustration of this article. 

1. See, for example, the Trajanic arch over the Lechaion Road in Corinth (Edwards 1994), as well as the Antonine 
“Captives’ façade” in the same city (Johnson 1931,101-06, cat. nos 217-26; Stillwell et al. 1941, 71-75, figs 48, 50- 
51; Ridgway 1981b, 444; Sturgeon 2003, 354 n. 16). Caryatids from Corinthian buildings: Sturgeon 2003, 354 with 
ns 15-16, fig. 21. 4. Pedimental statuary in Pentelic marble of the Ist c. A.D. from temple E in Corinth: Stillwell et 
al. 1941, 210-30; Ridgway 1981b, 441, pl. 95d. 

2. Cf. late antique villas in Messene and Corinth: Deligiannakis 2005 (Messene); Stirling 2008 (Corinth). 

3. Private portraits: see, e.g., Datsouli-Stavridi 1987 (Sparta); Spyropoulos 2006, figs 18-20; 22-32 (Loukou); 
Petropoulos 2007, 193-94, fig. 14 (Patras); Sturgeon 2009 (Isthmia); Bol 2008, 149-50 and Krumeich 2008, 83-85, 
pls 14, 3; 15, 1 and 3 (Olympia). Fig. 1 shows an over-life-size priestess (?) of the Ist c. A.D. from the Heraion in 
Olympia, Olympia Museum A 144. It is exceptionally of Parian marble. The high quality of its workmanship and 
heroic size originally prompted a tentative identification with Poppaea Sabina which is now rejected: Treu 1897, 
259; Krumeich 2008, 83-84, pls 14, 3 and 15, 1 with earlier references. 
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Fig. 1. Portrait statue of a priestess (?), so-called Poppaea Sabina, in Parian marble. From the Heraion of Olympia. 
Olympia Museum A 144 (Photo: German Archaeological Institute, Athens neg. no. Hege 717). 
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or the personal interest of the honorands in indi- 
vidual cities and sanctuaries.* 

Hadrian’s influence prompted the erection of 
numerous portraits of Antinoos during his lifetime, 
attesting to local cults that were founded to please 
the philhellene emperor (Fig. 2)? In late Hadrianic 
and early Antonine times the patronage of Herodes 
Atticus left its mark in Olympia, Corinth and Isthmia. 
In addition, Herodes’ Villa at Loukou has yielded 
a rich crop of private portraits, imperial portraits 
of Hadrian, the Antonines and Septimius Severus, 
copies of classical masterpieces, and reliefs, both 
classical and Roman.° It provides a Greek parallel 
for Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, and continued in use 
until the 5th c. A.D. judging by a mosaic represen- 
tation of the sophist Helikonios, who wrote a his- 
tory of the world until Theodosius I.” 

Reproductions or variants of famous master- 
works could be placed as dedications in sanctuaries, 
Fig. 2. Bust of Antinoos in Thasian marble. From Patras. sometimes duplicating the still extant originals, or 
Athens, National Museum 417 (Photo: Hans R. Goette). — in domestic shrines and gardens. Herodes’ taste for 
Athenian sculpture, documented by his Nymphaion 
at Olympia and the sculpture collection in his Villa 
at Loukou is largely reflected in the entire sculp- 
tural production of the Peloponnese in the Roman 








4. For portraits of the Julio-Claudian dynasty set up in Corinth, Olympia, Epidauros, Sparta and Gytheion, see 
Rose 1997, cat. nos 69, 72-74, 78-81. Portraits of the Flavians set up in Olympia: Hitzl 1991, 46-56, cat. nos 4-7. 
Portrait of Trajan in Corinth: Sturgeon 2004, 60-68, cat. no. 1. Portraits of Hadrian in Corinth, Olympia, Epidauros, 
Sparta, Loukou: Evers 1994, cat. nos 9, 36, 75; Katakis 2002, cat. no. 99; Sturgeon 2004, 71-74, cat. no. 4; Spy- 
ropoulos 2006, 106 fig. 16. Portraits of the Antonines set up in Olympia, Loukou, Messene: Bol 1984, 153-64, cat. 
nos 29-31; 173-75, cat. no. 37; Spyropoulos 2006, 106; 111, figs 17 and 21; Ergon 2001, 49 fig. 42. Portrait of Sep- 
timius Severus at Loukou: Spyropoulos 2006, 103 fig. 15. Late antique emperor, perhaps Constantine, in Messene: 
Deligiannakis 2005, 393-400, pls 10-13. Imperial portraits seen by Pausanias in the Peloponnese: Arafat 1996, 120; 
126-31; 134; 157; 185. 

5. A mystery cult of Antinoos was established by Hadrian in Mantinea (Paus. VIII. 9, 7-8). Images of Antinoos 
came to light in Patras (Athens, National Museum 417 [Fig. 2] and 418: Meyer 1991, 29-31, cat. I 7 and I 8; 
Rhomiopoulou 1997, no. 79; Goette 1998, 36; Kaltsas 2002, no. 723); Mantinea (Athens, National Museum 698: 
Clairmont 1966, no. 64); Corinth, theater (Sturgeon 2004, no. 25 and perhaps no. 26); Isthmia, sanctuary of Poseidon 
(Sturgeon 1987, no. 57); Myloi (Argos Museum: Meyer 1991, 27-28, cat. I 4). There was a cult of Antinoos in the 
villa of Herodes Atticus at Loukou, which contained a unique seated cult statue (Astros Museum: Spyropoulos and 
Spyropoulos 2003, fig. 12; Spyropoulos 2006, 131-32 fig. 24), a bust (Astros Museum 173: Meyer 1991, 28-29, cat. 
I 5; Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 38, pl. 274-6) and an Egyptianizing head of Antinoos as Osiris (Astros Museum 232: 
Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 29-30, pl. 17a-C). Most of Antinoos’ images from the Peloponnese are in Pentelic marble 
but there are examples in Thasian marble like the two busts from Patras, the statue(s) from the Hadrianic theater in 
Corinth and the seated statue from Loukou. 

6. Herodes Atticus’ Nymphaion in Olympia: Bol 1984. Chryselephantine cult statues of Poseidon and Amphitrite 
at Isthmia sponsored by Herodes: Paus. II. 1, 8. Herodes’ Villa at Loukou: Spyropoulos 2001, Spyropoulos and Spy- 
ropoulos 2003; Spyropoulos 2006. Herodes in Corinth: Ridgway 1981b, 436 n. 60; de Grazia 2003, 372. For a herm 
of Herodes from Corinth (Corinth Museum S 1219), see Sturgeon 1987, 94, pl. 85 c-d. Statue base of a portrait of 
Herodes’ wife Regilla as Tyche dedicated in Corinth (Corinth I, 1658): Edwards 1990, 537, pl. 87a. 

7. For Helikonios, see Wirth 1964. Loukou mosaic of 5th c. A.D. with the philosopher Helikonios holding a scroll 
with his name: Spyropoulos and Spyropoulos 2003, fig. 8 (misidentified as a personification of Mt. Helikon). 
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Fig. 3. Laconian sarcophagus in Taygetos marble. Mistras, embedded in Ottoman fountain adjacent to Panagia ton 
Boubalon church (Photo: Olga Palagia). 


imperial period. The Argive and Sicyonian Schools 
of the classical and Hellenistic periods were now 
defunct and Pentelic marble dominated the mar- 
kets. Quantities of Attic sarcophagi were imported 
into the Peloponnese or served as models for local 
imitations. Imitations of Attic and other sarcopha- 
gi in Laconia and Arcadia, for example, are easily 
distinguished by the use of local marble, from Mt. 
Taygetos in Laconia (Fig. 3) and from Doliana in 
Tegea.? Asiatic sarcophagi were also imported, for 
example in Patras, Sparta and Hermione (Fig. 4) 
but they are few and far between.!° 

Few sculptors’ signatures from the Roman Pelo- 
ponnese have come down to us. The majority are 
Athenians with a few local sculptors operating in 


Laconia (attested by signatures and by unfinished 
works), while workshops in Corinth, Isthmia and 
Epidauros, for example, seem to have produced 
small-scale works and architectural sculptures. 
Grave reliefs also tended to be local affairs judging 
by their modest scale and low quality of carving." 
The exception that proves the rule is a monumental 
grave relief of the Ist c. A.D. in Epidauros showing 
the deceased as Hermes." A handful of statues from 
the Roman Peloponnese also depict the deceased 
in the guise of a god, with individualized heads be- 
longing to naked bodies that draw on classical pro- 
totypes.! The Thasian marble statue of a young man 
as Diomedes (Fig. 5) from a tomb adjacent to the 
gymnasium of Messene reproduces a well-known 





8. Corinth: Johnson 1931, 114-20, cat. no. 241; Ridgway 1981b, 441. Arcadia and Laconia: Sichtermann, Koch 
1982, 360-62; 474; Koch 1993; Karapanagiotou 2008 and ead. 2009. 

9. An imitation Attic sarcophagus with erotes and garlands in Taygetos marble is embedded in an Ottoman foun- 
tain near the church of Panagia ton Boubalon in Mistras (Fig. 3): Koch 1993, 248, fig. 6. Locally produced sarcoph- 
agus with Achilles outside the walls of Troy, possibly in Doliana marble, Tegea Museum 3: Koch 1993, 247, figs 2-3; 
Karapanagiotou 2005 and ead. 2009 (attributing it to a Laconian workshop which cannot be right, if it is made of 
local Doliana marble). 

10. Sparta: British Museum GR 1839.8-6.5; see Walker 1990, cat. no. 47. Hermione: Kyrou 1990, 207; Koch 
2009, 122, fig. 8. 

11. Evidence for workshops depends on unfinished, repaired or reworked sculptures. Laconia: cf. unfinished head 
of Hadrian from Sparta, Athens, National Museum 371 (Evers 1994, 85, cat. no. 9). Signatures of Spartan artists: 
see below, esp. ns 27-29. Workshops in Corinth and Isthmia: Sturgeon 1989 and ead. 2003, 360-62; Edwards 1990, 
541 n. 64. The reliefs from the Hadrianic theater stage in Corinth are attributed to a local workshop: Sturgeon 1989, 
119. Workshops in Epidauros: Katakis 2002, 313-19. 

12. Cf. grave reliefs from Patras (Papapostolou 1989) and Laconia (Papaefthymiou 1992 and 1993). 

13. Epidauros Museum: Maderna 1988, 229-30, cat. H 6, pl. 28, 2. 

14. On the significance of such practice, see Hallett 2005, 259-64. 
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Fig. 4. Proconnesian sarcophagus lid. Hermione (Photo: Olga Palagia). 


high classical type, which was occasionally used for 
imperial portraiture, and is highly idealized, per- 
haps implying heroization.! The inscribed base of 
an honorary statue of the 1st c. A.D. that stood next 
to it describes the honorand, Theon, as a hero.! A 
statue in Pentelic marble from Gytheion showing 
the deceased youth as Dionysos preserves all the 
trappings of that god: wreathed with ivy, he holds 
a kantharos in his right hand, resting his left hand 
on a vine, and is accompanied by a panther." It dates 
from the 3rd c. A.D. and the body type derives from 
a Hellenistic prototype. 

Even though votive reliefs in the Roman period 
are few, Laconia not only produced quantities, they 
were also chiefly carved of local Taygetos marble.'® 
The reliefs in Pentelic marble found in Herodes At- 
ticus' Villa at Loukou were obviously part of his 
sculpture collection and very likely imported from 
Attica." In late antique times when marble quar- 





ries ceased to operate and marble became scarce, 
local sculptors repaired and reworked earlier stat- 
ues to serve as portraits of governors or emperors.?? 
The present survey depends on published mate- 
rial and may be regarded as preliminary; the pic- 
ture conveyed here may change with the study of 
Roman sculpture from important sites like Patras 
or ancient collections like that in the Villa at Loukou 
which are still largely unpublished. We will discuss 
selected sculptures found in the Peloponnese in 
order to highlight themes and problems pertinent 
to the region. In this period we prefer to speak of 
sculptures found in the Peloponnese rather than of 
Peloponnesian sculpture in its own right. 


Sculptors’ Signatures 


Sculptors’ signatures in Roman times are less com- 
mon than in earlier periods; artists tended to sign 
on the statues themselves, possibly because their 


15. Messene Museum 8664: Themelis 2000, 147-58. Portraits in the guise of Diomedes: Maderna 1988, 56-80, 


pls 18-25. 
16. Messene 6650: Themelis 2000, 146-47. 


17. Athens, National Museum 2779: Wrede 1981, 261, cat. no. 175, pl. 24, 3; Kaltsas 2002, no. 773. 

18. Brtish Museum 811 and 812: Walker 1989. The rest are in the Sparta Museum: Steinhauer 1993; Sanders 
1993; Palagia 2001, 293-94 figs 6-7; Schórner 2003, pls 12-17. 

19. They are now distributed between the Astros Museum and the Tripolis Museum. Spyropoulos 1993, figs 9 
and 12; Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, pls 15, 30, 31; Spyropoulos 2006, 100-02, fig. 14. For a Mithraic relief of the 3rd c. 
A.D. from Patras (Patras Museum 19), see Kolia 2003, 417-23, pl. 94, 1. Relief of the flute player Korinthos at Isth- 


mia: Lattimore 1996, cat. no. 87. 


20. Johnson 1931, 150-54, cat. nos 325-28; Ridgway 1981b, 447 with n. 102, pl. 97b; Sturgeon 1989, 116-17; De 


Grazia Vanderpool 2003, 382; Deligiannakis 2005. 
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Fig. 5. Statue of heroized dead youth as Diomedes in Thasian marble. From Messene. Messene Museum 8664 (Photo 
courtesy of Petros Themelis). 
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works were shipped out unaccompanied to be in- 
stalled at destination without the supervision of 
their creators. It is interesting that the majority of 
signed works in the Peloponnese were the products 
of Attic workshops. Five portraits in Pentelic mar- 
ble signed by Athenians were dedicated at the 
Metroon and the Heraion in Olympia in the 1st c. 
A.D. First, the portraits of Claudius (Fig. 6) and 
Agrippina Minor, erected in the Metroon to form 
part of the imperial cult in Claudius’ lifetime, were 
signed by the Athenians Philathenaios and Hegias 
(on the stump bracing Claudius’ right leg) and Dio- 
nysos son of Apollonios (on Agrippina’s plinth).?! 
The image of Claudius as Jupiter, with scepter and 
eagle (Fig. 6), was directly inspired by a prototype 
created in Rome as attested by a statue found in 
Lanuvium.” The Athenian version, however, is 
more animated and livelier than its Roman model. 
In addition, three honorary portrait statues of 
Eleian ladies set up in the Heraion were signed by 
Athenian artists: two headless images of the same 
statuary type were signed by two different sculp- 
tors, Eros (on the left knee) and Eleusinios (on the 
plinth),? while a third, reproducing the type of the 
Large Herculaneum Woman, was signed on her 
right knee by Aulos Sextos Eraton.” 

The only sculptor’s signature from Roman Corinth 
is that of the Athenian Theodotos, inscribed on a 
marble revetment plaque of the scenae frons of the 
Hadrianic theater.” 





Roman Sparta was exceptional. Not only did it 
leave a substantial sculptural production in local 
Taygetos marble in the form of sarcophagi (Fig. 3), 
reliefs, architectural sculptures and the odd acrolith,”° 
there are also records of local sculptors in both 
marble and bronze. In the time of Augustus, an as- 
sociation of worshippers of the Dioscuri partici- 
pating in an annual banquet (ourn0évtec) included 
the sculptors who made the votive reliefs (in Tay- 
getos marble) for the occasion. Two such sculptors 
are known: Mantikles son of Sosikrates and Anti- 
las son of Ainetidas.?? In the first half of the 3rd c. 
A.D. Demetrios son of Demetrios signed three 
honorary marble portraits herms.?8 These were 
modest works but Sparta in the first quarter of the 
3rd c. A.D. could also boast of a local bronze sculp- 
tor. [---] son of Dionysios, no ethnic, therefore 
local, signed as teyveitng (sic) a bronze group of 
over-life-size imperial portraits.” The inscription 
describes these portraits as divine (Osia) agalmata 
indicating that they were recipients of imperial 
cult. The large base is now fragmentary and contains 
erasures suggesting a case of damnatio memoriae. 
Two reconstructions have been proposed: a family 
group of Elagabalus, one of his wives, his mother, 
Julia Soemias, Alexander Severus, his mother, Julia 
Mamaea, and Julia Maesa, erected in A.D. 221/259 
or Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, Geta 
and Fulvia Plautilla, erected between A.D. 203 and 
205.7! The statue base is often associated with an 


21. Claudius, Olympia Museum A 125: Treu 1897, 244-45; Stone 1985, 381-82, pl. 82, 2; Hitzl 1991, 38-43, pl. 
13a. Agrippina Minor, Olympia Museum A 143: Treu 1897, 256-57; Stone 1985, 382, pl. 83, 1; Hitzl 1991, 43-46, 
pl. 14c. Agrippina’s portrait was found near the Heraion but is generally assigned to the Metroon group. 

22. Claudius from Lanuvium, Vatican Museum 243: Maderna 1988, 157-58, JS 2, pl. 3, 1; Hallett 2005, pl. 96. For 
this statuary type of the emperor as Jupiter, normally employed for Augustus and Claudius, see Hallett 2005, 169-70. 

23. Statue signed by Eros, Olympia Museum A 140: Treu 1897, 258; Stone 1985, 386, pl. 85, 1; Krumeich 2008, 
85, pl. 15, 5. Statue signed by Eleusinios, Olympia Museum A 141: Treu 1897, 258; Stone 1985, 386, pl. 85, 2; Krume- 


ich 2008, 85, pl. 15, 4. 


24. Olympia Museum A 139: Treu 1897, 252-53; Bol 2008, 151-52, figs 3-4; Krumeich 2008, 85, pl. 15, 6. 


25. Sturgeon 2004, 22-24; 49, pl. 2c. 


26. Sarcophagi: see supra p. 434 n. 8. Reliefs: see supra p. 434 n. 12 and p. 435 n. 18. Architectural sculptures: 
e.g., late 2nd c. A.D. Herakles herms from the scenae frons of the Sparta theater now in the Sparta Museum: Palagia 
1989. Acrolith: head of Helen, Sparta Museum 571: Palagia 2001, 291-92, fig. 5. 

27. Sparta Museum 203: IG V 1, 209; Spawforth 1986, 324 n. 33; Palagia 2001, 293 n. 63 with further references. 


Another relief: IG V 1, 208. 


28. IG V 1, 538, 539 and 540; SEG 11, 1950, 796-97; Spawforth 1984, 274-77. 

29. Inscribed statue base of Taygetos marble in the Sparta Museum: Spawforth 1986, 317; 323-24, fig. 1; Palagia 
2001, 298-99, fig. 13. The artist's signature is in the genitive ([Atov]voiov v teyvettov [sic] 6& TOV Og(ov dyaAuácov) 
according to a well-known formula implying that he also made all practical arrangements for setting them up. 


30. Koumanoudis 1970; Riccardi 1998. 


31. Spawforth 1986, 313-27; Palagia 2001, 299; RP II, 232-34 LAC* 366 (Lepenioti). 
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Fig. 6. Colossal portrait statue of Claudius in Pentelic marble, signed by the Athenian sculptors Philathenaios and 
Hegias. From the Metroon of Olympia. Olympia Museum A 125 (Photo: German Archaeological Institute, Athens, 
neg. no. OLYMPIA 2126). 
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over-life-size bronze portrait of a Severan em- 
press. The portrait was found flattened, her face 
battered, in a Roman building on the acropolis of 
Sparta, and was promptly thought to have fallen 
victim to damnatio memoriae.* Her hairstyle is 
typical of wigs worn by female members of the 
Severan house and she has been variously identified 
with Julia Mamaea (Alexander Severus’ mother),? 
Julia Acquilia Severa (one of Elagabalus’ wives) or 
Plautilla (Caracalla's wife).? Whereas both Plautil- 
la and Julia Mamaea had suffered damnatio memo- 
riae and subsequent mutilation of their portraits,*° 
Julia Aquilia Severa did not. If the portrait be- 
longed to the latter, then another explanation had 
to be found for her crushed image. Christian dese- 
cration or damage inflicted by the collapse of the 
building have both been proposed.*’ Regardless of 
what actually happened to the bronze statue, it is 
perhaps significant that of the three, only Plautilla 
can be shown to have had any connection with 
Sparta. Laconia issued Roman imperials featuring 
her (in A. D. 202-205), Caracalla, Septimius Severus, 
Julia Domna and Geta, the exact members of the 
imperial family, in fact, who may have been hon- 
ored with bronze statues in the same period if the 
massive base is correctly assigned to them. Cara- 
calla's special relations with Sparta are also docu- 
mented by his recruitment of a Spartan contingent 
in A.D. 214 that probably served in his Parthian 
campaign until 217.% This increases the probability 
that the bronze sculptor [---] son of Dionysios was 
active in Sparta in the early years of the 3rd c. A.D. 





Marble Copies of Classical and Hellenistic Master- 
pieces 


A number of high-quality Roman copies and vari- 
ants of well-known masterpieces of Greek sculp- 
ture came to light in the Peloponnese. They are in 
Pentelic marble favoring fifth-century prototypes 
andare very likely products of Athenian workshops. 
We will discuss copies that are unique in some way 
or have special significance. 

A standing, nude Zeus from Olympia with long 
hair falling on his shoulders (Fig. 7) is more likely 
a copy of a Severe Style prototype than a Roman 
creation even though no other copies of this type 
have come down to us.*° His idiosyncratic coiffure 
with long locks rolled over a hairband recalls the 
fragmentary plaster cast of a Severe Style bronze 
head found in Baiae, where the man's long locks 
are rolled up over a braid that is tied around his 
head.*! A copy of the post-Pheidian Dresden Zeus, 
also from Olympia, is of special significance be- 
cause its presence in Olympia establishes the iden- 
tity of the type as Zeus rather than Asklepios or 
Hades as had been suggested.” 

A reduced copy of Pheidias’ Athena Parthenos 
of the 2nd c. A.D. from Patras (Fig. 8) preserves the 
right half of her shield, reproducing important de- 
tails of the amazonomachy on the exterior which 
are not available in other copies.” A colossal, frag- 
mentary cult statue of Amphitrite in Pentelic marble 
that formed part of an early Antonine cult-statue 
group with Poseidon in his temple at Isthmia seems 
to draw heavily on Agorakritos' statue of the Mother 


32. Athens, National Museum X 23321: Rhomiopoulou 1997, no. 121; Kaltsas 2002, no. 756. 
33. Koumanoudis 1970; Datsouli-Stavridi 1998, 254-57 with earlier references. 


34. Riccardi 1998; Kourinou Pikoula 2001. 
35. Spawforth 1986, 326; Palagia 2001, 295-300. 


36. Varner 2004, 164-68 (Plautilla); 195-98 (Julia Mamaea). 

37. Riccardi (1998, 264-67) attributed the damage to Christian desecration, Kourinou Pikoula (2001, 428) to the 
collapse of the building, at the same time questioning the association of the bronze portrait with the inscribed statue base. 

38. Grunauer-von Hoerschelmann 1978, 191-94, pls 27-28. Laconian imperials of Plautilla: op. cit., 192, pl. 28. 

39. Herodian IV. 8, 3. Spawforth 1984, 267-69. Cf. also the grave relief in Taygetos marble of the Spartan soldier 
Alexys, who died in that campaign: Athens, National Museum 1290, Kaltsas 2002, no. 764. 

40. Olympia Museum A 170: Bol 1984, 187-90, cat. no. 48, pls 59-61. Associated with the Nymphaion of Herodes 


Atticus. 


41. Baia Castle 174.482: Landwehr 1985, cat. no. 68, pl. 65a. 

42. Olympia Museum A 108: Bol 1984, 190-93, no. 49, pls 62-63; 68. Associated with the Nymphaion of Herodes 
Atticus. Identified with Hades or Asklepios: see Despinis 1971, 133-45; Ridgway 1981a, 173; 197. 

43. Patras Museum 6: Leipen 1971, 4, no. 6, figs 7 and 24; Harrison 1981, ill. 5 and figs 25-27; 29-30; Nick 2002, 


238, AS. 
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Fig. 7. Statue of Zeus in Pentelic marble. From the gym- 
nasium of Olympia, attributed to the Nymphaion of 
Herodes Atticus. Olympia Museum A 170 (Photo: Hans 
R. Goette). 








of the Gods that stood in Athens.“ Amphitrite’s 
statue base carried relief narratives inspired by cre- 
ations of Pheidias and his pupils: the slaughter of 
the Niobids is dependent on the armrests of the 
throne of Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia, while the Ca- 
lydonian boar hunt may document an otherwise 
unknown classical prototype. The Isthmia group 
is attributed to an Athenian workshop. Pausanias 
(II. 1, 8) describes another cult-statue group set up 
by Herodes Atticus and therefore only a few 
decades later than the extant marble group: it was 
made of ivory and gold and stood on a base with a 
different relief narrative. We do not know the size 
of Herodes’ group but it need not have been colos- 
sal. It is likely that both groups stood in the cella 
of Poseidon's temple. 

Another echo of Agorakritos’ work is preserved 
in a fragmentary Neo-Attic relief from the Asklepieion 
in Corinth, presumably imported from Athens." It 
reproduces a peplos figure from the statue base of 
Agorakritos’ Nemesis at Rhamnous. She is shown 
alongside a seated Zeus that derives from an un- 
known source, following the usual practice of Neo- 
Attic reliefs of combining figures from different 
Attic monuments. 

A copy of Lysippos' Herakles Farnese in Pente- 
lic marble from the Roman Bath of Argos (Fig. 9) 
is probably the most accurate reproduction ex- 
tant.# The original stood in Argos too, as attested 
by the type's appearance as a mint mark on a posthu- 
mous Alexandrine of the early 3rd c. B.C.*? 

Finally, the collection in Herodes' Villa at Loukou 
comprised an important copy of the second-cen- 
tury B.C. group of Achilles and Penthesilea.?? It is 
the only copy extant retaining Achilles" head, show- 
ing that it was turned away from Penthesilea who 
was collapsing at his feet. 


44. Isthmia Museum: Sturgeon 1987, 76-113, pls 34-42 (Amphitrite) and 45-50 (statue base). 

45. Harrison (1996, 60 n. 209) has suggested that the Isthmia statue base was copied from Agorakritos' base of 
the Mother of the Gods in the Agora of Athens, and that Agorakritos had adopted Pheidian designs for the reliefs on 
his base. For a possible fragment of Agorakritos' statue base found in the Athenian Agora (Agora A 3001), see 


Palagia 2006, 124 with n. 56. 
46. Sturgeon 1987, 4. 


47. Corinth Museum S 1449: Palagia 2000, 73-74, fig. 4.12; Sturgeon 2003, 366. On the Zeus type, see Bóhm 


2004, 96-101 fig. 58. 


48. 2nd c. A.D. Argos Museum: Marcadé 1957, 408-413; Moreno 1995, 52 fig. 4.42. 


49. Moreno 1995, 44 fig. 4.4.1. 


50. The copy dates from the 2nd c. A.D. Astros Museum: Spyropoulos 2001, 129-58, pls 5-8; Spyropoulos 2006, 


83-87, fig. 10. 
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Fig. 8. Shield from a reduced copy of Pheidias? Athena Parthenos. 
From Patras. Patras Museum 6 (Photo: German Archaeological In- 
stitute, Athens, neg. no. 1973/2291). 


City Goddesses 


Tyche as a city goddess had several cults in the Peloponnese, documented chiefly by Pausanias, and was 
also a popular coin type on Roman imperials.?! In Sparta her cult was associated to a number of other 
cults, including the imperial cult“? Roman Tyche was usually depicted with a mural crown, as in two 
heads found in Corinth (one belonged to the pedimental sculptures of temple E). There are, however, 
two unusual heads of city goddesses (Figs 10-11) of high quality that merit further discussion. A colossal 
head of Tyche from Sikyon (Fig. 10), made of Pentelic marble and once inserted into a statue that is 
now lost, exceptionally combines her mural crown with a helmet. This may indicate a fusion between 
Tyche and Roma.™ Pausanias (II. 7, 5) records a temple of Tyche in Sikyon housing a xoanon; Tyche wear- 





51. Pausanias: references collected in Hamdorf 1964, 98-99. Coins: references collected in Palagia 1994, 67 with 
ns 19-29. 

52. For epigraphical documentation, see Palagia 1994, 66; Hupfloher 2000, 201-03. 

53. Corinth Museum S 1540, Ist c. A.D., from the pediment of temple E: Stillwell et al. 1941, 216, cat. no. 5, fig. 
171. Corinth Museum S 802: Edwards 1990, 531, pl. 83a; Sturgeon 2003, 356-57, fig. 21.7. Temple of Tyche in 
Corinth: Paus. II. 2, 7. 

54. On the iconography of Roma: Vermeule 1959. 
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ing a mural crown and holding a cornucopia is 
shown on Roman imperials issued in Sikyon under 
Plautilla. The representation of Roma as a city 
goddess wearing a mural crown as attested by the 
head in Fig. 10 is a new invention and was proba- 
bly related to the imperial cult as was customary 
with most cults of Roma in Greece? 

A life-size head of a city goddess in Pentelic 
marble of the 2nd c. A.D. found in Sparta (Fig. 11) 
wears a unique mural crown decorated with a fig- 
ural scene." The high quality of carving and excep- 
tional iconography suggest an import, presumably 
from a great artistic center like Athens. The right 
part of the scene on the turreted crown is damaged 
but it is possible to make out two frontal, striding 
figures in short chitons. They are arranged in a 
schema implying conflict, as exemplified by Athena 
and Poseidon in the west pediment of the Parthe- 
non.?? The figure on the right stands above the cen- 
ter of Tyche's forehead, while the one on the left 
is an Oriental on a slightly smaller scale. The scene 
has been variously interpreted as an amazono- 
machy or as Aeneas escaping Troy with his son As- 
canius and father Anchises (hypothetically restored 
on the now damaged right side), and the goddess 
has been accordingly identified with either the 
Tyche of Sparta or a personification of Ilion.?? 
Quite apart from the fact that no sculptural repre- 
sentations of Ilion are known, the corkscrew curls 
falling at the sides of Tyche's head (Fig. 11) and her 
Fig. 9. Copy of Lysippos’ Herakles Farnese. From Argos. double chin are reminiscent of Ptolemaic queens, 
Argos Museum (Photo: Hans R. Goette). which points to a possible Ptolemaic prototype for 
the city goddess of Sparta.” It has been shown that 
the amazonomachy was a popular subject in Sparta 
and may have functioned as a city crest.°! 

In sum, sculpture in the Peloponnese in the 
Roman imperial period is remarkable for retaining 
classical and classicizing forms like sculptured pedi- 
ments and copies or adaptations of classical works, 
at the same time following new trends especially 








55. BMC Peloponnesus 56, no. 244. 

56. For the association of the cult of Roma with the imperial cult in the Peloponnese, see Mellor 1975, 106-07; 
208-09. 

57. The head has been dated to the late Hadrianic/early Antonine period. The body is lost. Palagia 1994; Franken 
2002. 

58. Cf. Carrey's drawing of the west pediment: Palagia 1993, fig. 3. 

59. Tyche of Sparta with amazonomachy: Palagia 1994. Ilion with Aeneas escaping Troy: Franken 2002. 

60. Palagia 1994, 72. A good parallel is provided by a colossal limestone head of a Ptolemaic queen, Alexandria 
Museum 21992: Kyrieleis 1975, 184-85, M 10, pl. 103, 4. 

61. Palagia 1994. 
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Fig. 10. Head of city goddess wearing helmet and mural 
crown, here identified with Roma as city goddess. Pen- 
telic marble. From Sikyon. Sikyon Museum 324 (Photo: 
Olga Palagia). 


as regards architectural sculptures, imperial por- 
traiture or new personifications. The Peloponnese 
can boast of at least one outstanding villa with a 
magnificent sculpture collection which was evi- 
dently assembled in Attica and elsewhere. The region 
was dominated by Athenian artists and materials 
but local works were also produced, especially in 
more isolated parts like Laconia which also pro- 
duced its own marble. 


Olga Palagia 


National and Kapodistrian University of Athens, 
Department of Archaeology and Art History 


Fig. 11. Head of city goddess wearing mural crown with 
figural scene, here identified with the Tyche of Sparta. 
Pentelic marble. From Sparta. Sparta Museum 7945 
(Photo: Olga Palagia). 
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